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PREFACE 

FFICIENT  COMPOSITION"  is  an  endeavor  to 
present  to  college  students  a  manual  of  rhetoric 
based  on  two  fundamental  propositions:  first, 
that  the  aim  of  literary  composition,  as  of  all  art  worthy 
of  the  name,  is  to  convey  to  a  receiving  mind  a  predeter- 
mined intellectual  and  emotional  effect;  and,  second,  that 
this  result  is  to  be  attained  in  literary  composition  through 
appropriate  gathering,  synthesizing,  organizing,  and  ex- 
pressing of  the  material.  To  this  end,  the  manual 
presents,  first,  the  ''efficient  composition**  of  short 
themes  of  observation  and  comment;  second,  the  ''efficient 
composition"  of  the  whole  composition,  the  paragraph, 
and  the  sentence,  and  the  selection — for  efficiency — of 
the  individual  word;  and,  third,  the  "efficient  composi- 
tion" of  long  themes  of  three  selected  types,  exposition, 
literary  criticism,  and  the  short-story.  A  brief  discussion 
of  social  and  business  correspondence  is  appended. 
To  the  presentation  of  rhetorical  theory  have  been  added 
classroom  exercises  in  goodly  number  and  illustrative 
material  drawn  from  student  themes,  from  English 
classics,  and  from  other  sources — notably  from  the 
pages  of  The  Colonnade,  the  organ  of  the  Andiron  Club 
of  New  York  City. 

Genealogically  considered.  Efficient  Composition  has  a 
lengthy  pedigree.  I  speak  not  now  of  my  debt — obvious 
to  all  who  know  the  field — to  other  teachers  and  writers 
upon  rhetoric:  in  Part  I,  to  Dean  Bouton  of  New  York 
University;  in  Part  II,  to  the  English  Composition  of 
Professor  Barrett  Wendell;  in  Part  III,  to  The  Forms  of 
Prose  Literature  of  the  late  Professor  J.  H.  Gardiner. 
I  speak  now  merely  of  the  list  of  pamphlets  and  of 

larger  textbooks  with  which  I  have  afflicted  my  students 
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for  some  fifteen  years  past,  and  from  which  I  have  culled 
sentences  and  whole  chapters  for  the  present  work. 
A  Syllabus  of  English  Composition  (Kent*s  Hill,  1902) ; 
Organization  in  Theme-Writing  (Brunswick,  1903); 
Exercises  in  English  (New  York,  1906) ;  Talks  on  Theme- 
Writing  (1909);  Short  Themes  (1909;  enlarged,  1910); 
Short  Themes  and  Long  (Chapters  I  and  II,  191 4;  Chapters 
III,  IV,  and  V,  1915;  Chapters  I  and  II  revised,  1915): 
whoever  knows  any  of  these  books  and  booklets  will  find 
in  Efficient  Composition  many  a  familiar  passage;  and 
whoever  reads  Efficient  Composition  will  find  in  it  nearly 
everything  of  value  from  these  earlier  works. 

More  important,  however,  are  my  acknowledgments  to 
my  students  of  New  York  University  and  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  whose  themes  I  quote;  and  to 
Charles  Belmont  Davis,  Esq.,  to  Messrs.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  to  Messrs.  Duffield  and  Company;  to  the 
Courier-Journal  Job  Printing  Company,  to  Messrs. 
McClure,  Phillips  and  Company,  to  the  Honorable 
W.  R.  Hearst,  and  to  the  Andiron  Club  of  New  York 
City,  publishers  of  The  Colonnade,  for  permission  to 
reproduce  copyrighted  material. 

To  my  colleague,  Clinton  Mindil  Pang,  Esq.,  M.A., 
my  thanks  are  due  for  the  care  with  which  he  has  read 
the  proof  sheets  of  this  volume;  and  to  John  W.  Draper, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  sometime  editor  of  The  Colonnade,  for  many 
valuable  suggestions. 

As  Director  of  the  New  York  University  Press,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  J.  Gordon 
Guthrie,  Esq.,  Master  of  Many  Arts,  in  designing  the 
device  appearing  upon  the  title-page  of  this  and  other 
publications  of  the  Press. 

A.  H.  N. 

University  Heights,  New  York, 
September  26,  191 7. 
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PART  I 
SHORT  THEMES 


INTRODUCTION 

GARDINER  upon  the  Kennebec  is  a  most  charm- 
ing old  New  England  town.  To  the  south, 
along  the  river-shore,  the  Oaklands  lie,  en- 
circling the  old  stone  mansion  that  is  still  the  summer 
home  of  the  family  for  whom,  long  years  ago,  the  town 
was  named.  To  the  northward,  up  the  valley,  rolling 
farmlands  extend  to  the  Vaughan  estate  on  the  borders 
of  ancient  Hallowell — home  of  that  Dr.  Benjamin 
Vaughan  who  was  the  intimate  of  Franklin  and  whose 
father,  Samuel  Vaughan,  was  the  friend  of  Washing- 
ton. Environed  thus,  the  town  of  Gardiner  rises  from 
the  river,  by  streets  shaded  with  New  England  elms  and 
maples,  to  a  spacious  level  half  way  up  the  hills,  and 
thence  to  the  pine-crowned  crests  above.  In  the  midst, 
an  old  brick  schoolhouse  and  a  granite  church  look  out 
upon  the  greensward  of  the  Common,  from  whose  elms 
descend  the  doves  and  squirrels  to  be  fed — to  perch  on 
one's  knee  or  shoulder,  to  eat  from  one's  hand,  and  even 
boldly  to  explore  one's  pocket. 

Peace  and  trustfulness  seem  everywhere — and  yet — 
in  the  midst  of  the  Common  rises  a  monument  to  the  sons 
of  Gardiner  that  fell  in  the  Civil  War;  from  the  old  gray 
Gothic  church  there  wave  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  and,  if 
you  enter  on  a  Sunday  morning,  you  will  note  that  a 
flag  is  borne  up  the  aisle  in  the  procession,  that  prayers 
for  our  soldiers  and  sailors  mark  the  ritual,  and  that,  last 
in  the  service,  the  kneeling  congregation,  with  bowed 
heads,  sing  America. 

Should  you  ask  why  you  have  heard  no  talk  of  young 
men  being  drafted  for  the  war,  you  will  be  told  that  there 
has  been  no  draft  in  Kennebec;  that  the  voluntary 
enlistments  in  that,  as  in  other  counties  of  the  Pine  Tree 
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State,  exceed  requirements.  Red  ''service-flags*'  are 
everywhere:  upon  one  tiny  house,  the  service  flag  bears 
not  one  star  alone,  but  three — for  the  three  sons  that  have 
gone  forth  in  khaki. 

In  a  white  cottage  high  above  this  town,  over  an  old 
mahogany  secretary  at  which — throughout  this  sad, 
proud  summer  of  1917 — I  have  been  hammering  out  the 
closing  chapters  of  this  rhetoric,  has  hung  a  colored 
print,  the  cast-off  cover  of  a  comic  weekly.  Perhaps  the 
spirit  of  the  town  below — its  patriotic  fervor,  past  and 
present — has  made  that  print  mean  more  to  me  than  to 
another:  but,  on  me  at  least,  the  artist  has  produced  his 
purposed  effect  emotional  and  intellectual.  The  picture 
is  of  a  man:  gray-bearded,  kneeling,  khaki-clad,  sword- 
belted.  His  head  is  bare.  His  gray  hair  hangs  upon  his 
shoulders.  His  arms  stretch  forth,  appealing.  His 
face  looks  up  in  prayer.  Beneath  is  the  inscription: 
''WithThy  help,  Amen." 

Yes,  it  is  ''Uncle  Sam"  of  the  cartoonists;  but  it  is 
Uncle  Sam  transformed,  transfigured,  an  embodiment 
of  the  continuity  of  God-fearing  patriotism. 

What  is  the  art  by  which  this  sometime  comic  figure 
was  made  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  and  a  thrill  of  pride 
to  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  saw  that  cover-design  of 
Life  for  May  24,  1917?  What  is  the  art  by  which  a 
writer  produces  a  similar  effect  upon  his  readers?  This 
is  the  question  that  a  college  rhetoric  ought  to  answer. 
It  may  not,  in  every  instance,  teach  you  to  produce  this 
impression  for  yourselves;  but  it  should,  at  least,  teach 
you  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  how  the  impression 
is  produced  by  others.  It  should  teach  you  the  value  of 
material  that  is  concrete  and  that  is  appropriately  deno- 
tative and  connotative;  the  value  of  a  perfect  synthesis 
of  this  material;  the  value  of  a  structure  and  of  a  style 
calculated  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  highest  intellectual 
and  emotional  significance. 
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War  demands  efficiency;  nor  will  the  peace  that  fol- 
lows war  be  patient  with  the  old-time  waste  of  energy. 
Henceforth,  the  writer,  like  the  gunner,  must  know 
precisely  the  mark  at  which  he  aims;  and  his  technique 
must  be  so  perfect  that  no  word  or  comma  goes  to  waste- 
much  less,  detracts  from  the  effect  intended.  In  short, 
the  ideal  proposed  to  you  in  the  pages  following  is — 
Efficient  Composition. 


CHAPTER  I 

THEMES  OF  OBSERVATION:  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 

NARRATIVE 

THE  purpose  of  theme-writing,  as  of  all  literary 
composition,  is  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  pre- 
determined intellectual  and  emotional  effect. 
This  purpose  is  to  be  attained,  in  each  type  of  composition, 
through  appropriate  gathering,  synthesizing,  organizing, 
and  expressing  of  the  material.  This  textbook,  therefore, 
and  the  course  of  which  it  is  the  basis,  will  present,  first, 
a  discussion  of  the  attainment  of  this  predetermined 
effect,  through  the  four  steps,  in  the  writing  of  short 
themes  of  observation  and  comment;  second,  a  discussion 
of  the  attainment  of  this  effect  specifically  in  each  of  the 
four  units  of  composition — the  whole,  the  paragraph,  the 
sentence,  and  the  word;  and,  Icistly,  a  discussion  of  the 
attainment  of  this  effect,  through  the  four  steps,  in  the 
writing  of  long  themes  of  three  selected  types — exposition, 
criticism,  and  the  short-story. 

The  scope  of  the  two  chapters  that  constitute  Part  I, 
will  be  more  evident  if  we  recall  a  distinction  familiar, 
doubtless,  from  books  more  elementary:  the  distinction 
between  the  literature  of  feeling  and  the  literature  of 
thought.  Literature — and  college  themes — ^we  are  ac- 
customed to  divide  roughly  into  two  classes:  first,  that 
class  which  concerns  itself  merely  with  the  presentation 
of  the  facts  perceived,  and  which  is  content  to  produce  its 
effect  chiefly  upon  the  emotions;  and,  second,  that  class 
which,  from  the  facts  perceived,  endeavors  to  generalize, 
to  interpret,  to  draw  conclusions — in  short,  to  produce 
an  effect  chiefly  intellectual.  In  the  first  of  these  two 
classes  fall  most  stories  and  descriptions;  in  the  second, 
most  expository,   argumentative,   and   critical   writing. 
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For  convenience,  we  may  call  a  brief  theme  of  the  first 
class  a  "theme  of  observation**;  a  brief  theme  of  the 
second  class,  a  "theme  of  comment/*  The  writing  of 
themes  of  observation  constitutes  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter;  the  writing  of  themes  of  comment,  the 
subject  of  the  chapter  following. 

The  present  chapter,  then,  is  to  discuss  the  writing  of 
brief  themes  of  observation — descriptive  and  narrative. 
For  these,  as  for  other  types  of  literature,  the  process  may 
be  resolved  into  four  steps.  The  first,  gathering  the 
material,  has  for  its  immediate  aim  to  contribute  appro- 
priate detail;  the  second,  synthesizing  the  material,  to 
contribute  a  decision  as  to  what  shall  be  the  central 
thought  and  feeling;  the  third,  organizing  the  material, 
to  contribute  structure;  the  fourth,  expressing  the  ma- 
terial, to  contribute  style.  For  all  four  steps,  the  ulti- 
mate, as  distinguished  from  the  immediate,  aim  is  to 
convey  to  the  reader  a  predetermined  intellectual  and 
emotional  effect.  For  themes  of  observation,  the  more 
important  effect  is  the  emotional. 

How  each  of  these  steps  in  the  process  of  composition 
makes  its  specific  contribution  to  the  desired  effect,  is  the 
subject  of  the  sections  following. 

§  I.  GATHERING  THE  MATERIAL 

Gathering  the  material  may  be  defined  cis  that  step 
in  theme- writing — and,  of  course,  in  all  literary  composi- 
tion— which  has,  cis  its  immediate  aim,  the  contribution 
of  detail,  and,  for  its  process,  the  discovering  of  this 
material  through  one's  reading  and  experience,  and  the 
recording  of  the  detail  discovered.  The  two  elements 
in  this  definition,  i.e.,  (A)  the  aim,  and  (B)  the  process, 
we  shall  in  turn  consider. 
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§  I: A.  THE  AIM   OF  GATHERING  THE 

MATERIAL 

The  immediate  aim  of  gathering  the  material  is  to 
contribute  detail,  i.e.,  to  accumulate  material  that  pos- 
sesses, cis  a  prerequisite,  concreteness,  and,  cis  principal 
qualities,  the  appropriate  denotation   and  connotation. 

If  we  desire  to  produce  an  effect  either  intellectual 
or  emotional,  we  must  first,  for  most  readers,  secure 
material  that  possesses  the  quality  concreteness.  Con- 
creteness is  the  quality  of  being  perceptible  through  the 
senses.  We  say  that  the  concept  ** generosity**  is  ab- 
stract; but  that  a  particular  act  of  generosity — as  when 
Jones  helps  Smith — an  act  or  series  of  acts  perceptible 
through  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  and  touch — is 
concrete.  Whether  our  purposed  effect  be  intellectual  or 
emotional,  we  must  avoid,  for  most  readers,  mere  ab- 
stractions. Here  and  there,  of  course,  we  find  some 
philosopher  who  thinks  not  in  terms  of  real  things  but  in 
terms  of  algebraic  symbols,  some  Brutus  who  understands, 
intellectually,  and  who  is  moved,  emotionally,  by  the 
abstract  notions  of  '*honor,**  "valor,**  **wisdom,'*  **love,*' 
* 'ambition**;  but,  if  you  and  I  would  be  comprehensible 
to  the  man  in  the  street,  or  would  move  the  stones  of 
Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny,  we  must  talk  of  concrete  things 
— show  them  sweet  Caesar*s  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb 
mouths,  and  bid  them  speak  for  us. 

Without  concrete  material  as  a  bcisis,  a  theme  is  certain 
to  lack,  for  most  readers,  both  intellectual  and  emotional 
effect.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  theme  written  by 
a  ''down-east**  sophomore: 

As  I  sat  down  last  night  to  puzzle  my  brain  for  one  more  subject 
for  a  daily  theme,  an  Italian,  with  his  wife,  team,  and  musical  instru- 
ment, took  up  his  station  in  front  of  the  dormitory,  directly  under 
my  window.  Immediately  a  crowd  of  children  and  students  gath- 
ered; and  my  mind  was  anywhere  but  on  theme- writing.  I  soon 
decided  to  join  them;  and  I  enjoyed  hearing  the  Italian's  tunes  for 
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about  an  hour;  and  then,  as  the  company  moved,  I  returned  to  my 
work,  and  finally  decided  that  the  only  available  subject  was  "Writ- 
ing under  Difficulties." 

What  is  the  trouble  with  this  theme?  Why  is  it  so  vague 
intellectually,  so  uninteresting  emotionally?  Simply 
because  its  author,  though  looking  for  material,  neither 
saw  nor  heard.  What,  for  example,  was  the  Italian's 
*' musical  instrument"?  Wcis  it  a  hand-organ,  a  street 
piano,  or  a  tin  whistle?  Our  sophomore  does  not  know; 
he  saw  merely  a  "musical  instrument.*'  What  did  the 
Italian  play?  Was  it  II  Trovatore  or  The  Irish  Washer- 
woman? Our  sophomore  heard  merely '*tunes."  Notice, 
moreover,  the  excellent  theme-subjects  that  our  soph- 
omore names  but  does  not  see:  the  delighted  children 
dancing  to  the  music;  the  Italian  grinding  mechanically 
at  his  ** instrument'';  his  wife  passing  her  tambourine  or 
narrowly  watching  the  windows  for  the  occasional  penny; 
the  students — presumably  familiar  with  better  music — 
lolling  away  the  summer  evening  around  these  wandering 
minstrels.  What  possibilities  for  "literature  of  feeling" ! 
What  subjects  for  merriment,  for  satire,  for  pathos.  But 
our  sophomore  is  of  those  who,  having  eyes,  see  not;  and, 
having  ears,  hear  not.  In  short,  he  lacks  a  sense  for  the 
concrete. 

He  who  would  write  a  theme  must  cultivate  this  power. 
He  must  become  alive  to  the  perceptions  of  his  five 
senses — sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  touch.  He  must  deal 
with  things  that  are  actual  and  material,  not  with  abstract 
ideas;  with  things  specific  and  individual,  not  with  gen- 
eral notions.  He  must  hear  not  "tunes"  but  a  particular 
tune;  not  "musical  instruments"  but  a  particular  musical 
instrument.  He  must  cultivate  the  power  to  observe 
with  accuracy  those  minute  characteristics  of  dress,  of 
expression,  of  action,  that  make  each  child,  each  organ- 
grinder,  each  loafing  student,  distinct  from  every  other 
child,  organ-grinder,  student ;  the  power  to  see  in  each  a 
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personality,  living  and  individual.  Abstractions,  gen- 
eralizations, a  classification  of  inhabitants  into  children, 
organ-grinders,  students,  monkeys,  may  have  their  place 
in  a  census  report;  but  a  census  report  is  not  art,  or  litera- 
ture, or  a  college  theme.  He  who  would  write  a  theme, 
he  who  would  gather  material  for  either  intellectual  or 
emotional  effect,  must  cultivate  his  .sense  for  the  concrete. 

Concreteness  is  prerequisite  in  themes  of  observation 
regardless  of  whether  the  theme  be  description  or  narra- 
tion. In  description,  if  you  would  make  your  reader  feel 
what  you  felt,  you  must  first  make  him  see  what  you 
saw.  You  must  place  before  him  not  some  abstract  or 
general  statement  deduced  from  what  you  saw,  but  the 
actual  details  themselves  that  stirred  your  feelings.  You 
should  not,  for  example,  announce  in  general  terms  that 
the  view  from  the  Hall  of  Fame  is  beautiful.  If  you 
name  the  emotion  for  him,  the  reader  may  never  ex- 
perience it  at  all.  Instead  of  generalizing  your  descrip- 
tion, give  your  reader  the  concrete  details:  the  winding 
valley  of  the  Harlem;  to  the  right,  the  rolling  hillsides 
rioting  in  autumnal  brown  and  scarlet  and  orange;  to  the 
left,  the  broken  ridge  of  Manhattan,  spire-crowned,  and, 
through  the  gaps,  the  haze-wrapped  Hudson  walled  by 
the  dim,  purple  Palisades.  Give  your  reader  the  con- 
crete facts;  build  up  the  picture  for  him;  but  leave  him 
to  make  the  generalization  for  himself.  Then  perhaps, 
in  reading  your  description,  he  will  feel  the  emotion  that 
you  felt. 

What  is  true  of  a  descriptive  theme  of  observation  is 
true  also  in  narration:  the  prerequisite  quality  in  the 
material  you  gather  is  concreteness.  If  you  would  tell  a 
story,  you  must  tell  it  not  in  abstractions  but  in  the 
specific  sensations  of  sight  and  sound  and  touch.  If  you 
would  have  your  reader  participate  in  all  the  joyous 
emotions  of  a  freshman  **  rough-house,"  be  not  content 
with  the  mere  generalization,  **the  sight  that  greeted  my 
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eyes  was,  to  say  the  least,  surprising,**  but  go  on,  as 
does  the  writer  of  the  following  theme,  and  tell  in  detail 
what  happened.  I  quote  only  a  portion  of  the  opening 
paragraph : 

As  I  stood  on  the  threshold  and  looked  in,  the  sight  that  greeted 
my  eyes  was,  to  say  the  least,  surprising.  The  room,  which,  in  the 
morning,  I  had  left  in  spick-span  condition,  was  now  the  scene  of 
lively  wrestling  bouts.  I  watched  the  squirming  masses  for  fully 
sixty  seconds  before  my  presence  became  known.  Then  something 
white  sailed  through  the  air.  I  had  no  time  to  dodge.  I  caught  it 
full  on  the  side  of  the  head — a  bag  of  flour.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  real  trouble.  As  if  by  one  accord,  the  wrestlers  rose  from  the 
floor  and  made  for  me.  Escape  was  impossible.  The  nearest  man 
had  his  hands  upon  me.  We  clinched  and  fell.  Crack!  What  was 
that?  The  arm  of  the  settee,  which  stands  at  the  left  of  the  door, 
had  snapped.  We  rolled  over  and  over.  Bing,  zing!  Something 
else?  Only  the  chafing-dish.  On  with  the  fight.  The  others 
joined  in.  As  I  rolled  and  twisted  on  the  floor,  I  caught  sight  of  the 
flour-bag  in  its  frequent  aerial  passes.  Bang!!  I  knew  it  would 
happen.  The  lamp  lay  on  the  floor  with  the  flour-bag  close  beside  it. 
The  fight  went  on. 

Even  from  this  cutting,  do  you  not  catch  something  of 
the  spirit  that  prompted  the  writer,  in  irony,  to  give  to  his 
theme  the  title  Still  Life?  And  is  it  not  the  concreteness 
of  the  detail  of  sight,  of  sound,  of  touch,  the  flash  of 
white  in  the  air,  the  **bing,  zing**  of  the  chafing-dish,  the 
clinch  of  the  wrestlers,  that  form  the  basis  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  effect?  Verily,  in  the  material 
for  a  theme  of  observation,  whether  in  narration  or  in 
description,  the  prerequisite  quality  is  concreteness. 

As  examples  of  material  that  is  concrete,  examine  the 
details  composing  the  short  themes  that  follow: 

AN   EARLY   BIRD 

The  rain  was  over,  and  the  sun  was  shining.  I  paused  a  moment 
on  the  top  door-step  to  drink  in  the  pure  air.  At  this  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  the  street  was  almost  deserted.  An  Italian  street-^ 
sweeper,  one  of  the  large  army  of  "white  wings,"  was  laboriously 
working  at  his  task. 
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Suddenly  a  third-story  window  opposite  was  thrown  open.  There 
was  a  slight  flutter  of  the  hanging  curtains;  a  few  preliminary  bars 
on  a  piano;  and  then  out  upon  the  fresh  morning  air,  still  moist 
with  the  rain,  floated  the  well-modulated,  dreamy  tones  of  a  tenor 
voice: 

"La  donna  6  mobile, 
Qual  piuma  al  vento —  *' 

I  listened,  gazing  upward.     The  street-sweeper  paused,  and  leaned 
upon  the  handle  of  his  broom.    The  song  continued : 

"Muta  d'accento; 
E  di  pensiero. " 

A  grocer's  wagon  came  rumbling  along.  The  postman's  whistle 
sounded.     The  chimes  rang.    The  city  was  wide  awake. 

"Another  Caruso?"  I  inquired  of  the  street-sweeper. 

"No,  no,  Signor, "  he  replied,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  returning 
to  his  task;  "but  eet  ees  ze  Italian^  and — I  am  far  from  I-t-a-ly!" 

W.  M. 

THE  NEW  BOSS 

He  was  just  graduated  from  Yale.  Of  course,  we  didn't  see  much 
use  for  an  office-manager — ^we  thought  heads  of  departments  were 
enough.  However,  on  the  morning  of  his  arrival,  we  shook  hands 
with  the  well-built,  athletic  young  man,  telling  him  how  glad  we  were 
to  have  him  with  us — his  father  was  the  president  of  the  company — 
and  then  went  on  in  the  same  old  routine.  Miss  Evans,  the  stenog- 
rapher in  our  department,  while  arranging  the  puffs  on  her  head, 
said  she  had  met  Yale  men  before,  and  she  thought  that  they  were  all 
just  perfectly  1-o-v-e-l-y. 

The  office-boys,  three  in  number,  were  very  much  surprised  when 
he  entered  the  mailing-room,  which  they  had  always  regarded  as 
their  own  particular  property.  He  remained  only  a  few  moments, 
telling  them  that  hereafter  accuracy,  punctuality,  and  regularity, 
must  be  given  attention,  as  these  qualities  were  most  desirable  and 
most  necessary  for  success.  At  the  first  opportunity,  the  boys  asked 
Miss  Evans  what  the  "new  boss"  meant  by  " punctugarity "  and 
"reguality."  Miss  Evans  replied,  as  she  rearranged  her  Merry 
Widow  collar,  that  she  supposed  he  meant  that,  if  they  weren't  there 
on  time  in  the  morning,  they'd  have  to  beat  it.  The  boys  were  duly 
impressed  by  this  startling  bit  of  news. 

During  the  day,  one  of  the  boys  was  tying  up  some  packages  to  be 
sent  by  express,  and  pasting  the  address-label  on  each  package.  The 
new  boss,  happening  to  pass,  noticed  the  process,  stopped,  and  re- 
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marked  that  he  thought  a  more  limited  supply  of  the  mucilage  would 
answer  equally  well,  as  it  was  almost  impossible  to  differentiate 
what  the  recipient  was  to  receive — ^a  package  of  books  or  some  ad- 
hesive substance.     The  boy  grinned. 

Later  in  the  day,  while  watching  the  amount  of  mail  that  was 
sent  out  by  the  boys,  he  observed  that  cleanliness  was  next  to  god- 
liness. When  appealed  to,  Miss  Evans  twisted  the  diamond  ring 
around  on  her  finger,  and  volunteered  the  information  that  they 
had  better  wash  their  h-a-n-d-s.  All  the  boys  thought  this  was  going 
some.  What  was  the  use  of  washing  hands?  They  only  got  dirty 
again.  Going  down  on  the  elevator  that  night,  the  head  office-boy 
said:  "Oh,  I  say,  fellows,  I  guess  he's  all  right,  but  his  'eddication' 
hurts  him!"  W.  M. 

Thus  far,  in  this  section,  I  have  tried  to  show  that,  in 
gathering  material,  we  should  seek,  first  of  all — as  the 
prerequisite  quality — concreteness.  Now,  however,  be- 
fore we  proceed  farther,  I  desire  you  to  note  one  thing: 
that,  although  all  squares  are  rectangles,  all  rectangles 
are  not  squares.  I  speak  of  this  because,  even  if  it  were 
true  that  all  good  material  is  concrete,  it  would  not  follow 
that  all  concrete  material  is  good.  Usually  concreteness 
heightens  the  effect  intended;  but  not  all  concreteness 
heightens  the  effect,  nor  will  concreteness  alone  be  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose.  To  be  most  effective,  the  material 
of  literature — and  college  themes — must  possess  other 
qualities  besides  concreteness.  Lacking  these  qualities, 
material  thoroughly  concrete  may  yet  be  worthless. 
We  must  select  our  concrete  material  for  its  denotation, 
and  for  its  connotation. 

First,  however,  let  us  make  sure  that  we  understand 
the  meaning  of  these  two  terms.  Words,  alone  or  in 
composition,  possess  a  twofold  meaning:  their  denotation 
and  their  connotation.  Of  a  word,  a  sentence,  a  para- 
graph, or  an  entire  article,  the  denotation  is  the  literal 
meaning,  evident  to  all  men;  the  connotation  is  that 
which  it  suggests,  a  suggestiveness  that  varies  in  degree 
and  content  with  the  reader.  Take,  for  example,  the 
two  words  ** strike-breaker**  and  *'scab.**     Their  dene* 
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tation  is  identical;  but  the  latter,  used  by  a  member  of  a 
labor-union,  connotes  his  hatred  of  the  man  denoted, 
while  the  former,  used  by  an  employer  of  labor,  connotes 
his  approval.  Again,  the  number  **  twenty-three'*  de- 
notes the  sum  of  two  tens  plus  three  units,  a  denotation 
understood  by  all.  In  a  slang  sense,  however,  for  reasons 
not  evident  to  etymologists,  the  number  twenty-three 
once  possessed  another  denotation.  This  slang  denota- 
tion, always  present  in  the  minds  of  some,  became  for 
them  a  connotation  of  the  word  even  when  only  the 
numerical  denotation  was  intended.  Some  students, 
therefore,  were  conscious  of  a  special  significance  of  phrase 
when,  a  few  years  ago,  in  announcing  a  course  in  English 
for  deficient  freshmen,  I  called  it  *' English  23." 

What  is  true  of  words  and  of  word-combinations  is  true 
also  of  the  things  for  which  words  stand.  A  field  marked 
in  one  manner  denotes  to  most  of  us  a  tennis-court; 
marked  in  another  manner,  it  denotes  a  baseball  dia- 
mond; marked  in  a  third  manner,  it  denotes  a  football 
gridiron.  And  each  marking  conveys  to  the  player,  to 
the  spectator,  and  to  the  man  who  marks  the  ground,  its 
varying  connotation.  A  cap  or  hat  of  a  certain  shape  or 
color  denotes  that  the  wearer  is  a  freshman  or  a  sopho- 
more as  the  case  may  be,  and  conveys  connotations  as 
various  as  are  the  beholders.  Again,  the  sight  of  a 
familiar  figure  on  the  campus — our  visual  perception  of 
his  form,  features,  dress,  and  other  details  of  appearance 
— denotes  to  us  a  certain  student,  Jones,  '21;  at  the 
same  time,  our  visual  perception  of  his  appearance  may 
suggest  to  our  minds  the  fact  that  Jones  is  helping  his 
lame  roommate,  Smith,  to  pay  his  way  through  college — 
the  thing  seen  connotes  to  us  the  thing  not  seen.  In 
short,  material  as  well  as  expression  possesses  both 
denotation  and  connotation. 

To  make  sure  that  you  understand  this  difference 
between  denotation  and  connotation,  try  now  for  your- 
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selves  to  phrase  and  illustrate  the  point.  Take,  for 
example,  the  word  **  violet/'  Of  how  many  denotations 
can  you  think?  Of  how  many  connotations  for  each 
denotation?  If,  for  instance,  you  let  the  word  "violet** 
denote  a  certain  flower,  what  does  it  connote — suggest — 
to  you :  wet  woods  in  spring,  or  the  flower-peddler  on  the 
corner,  or  the  fragrance  of  a  florist's  shop?  Are  you  now 
reasonably  certain  that  you  understand  the  meaning  of 
these  two  terms,  denotation  and  connotation? 

Secondly,  then — if  the  meaning  of  these  two  terms  be 
clear — ^let  us  proceed  to  the  application:  to  obtain  the 
desired  intellectual  effect,  you  must  select  your  material 
for  what  it  is,  its  denotation;  and  to  obtain  the  desired 
emotional  effect,  you  must  select  your  material  for  that 
which  it  suggests,  its  connotation. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  desire  to  present  the 
intellectual  impression  that  Harold  Haarfager  of  Nor- 
way Wcis  a  very  great  king.  What  material  should  you 
gather  to  denote  this  fact?  In  other  words,  what  mate- 
rial should  you  choose  to  produce  most  surely  your  desired 
intellectual  effect  upon  your  reader?  Probably  you  will 
gather  details  as  to  his  claim  of  descent  from  Odin;  his 
powerful  physique ;  his  wisdom ;  his  prowess ;  his  master- 
fulness; his  influence  upon  subsequent  history.  All  such 
denotative  details  will  contribute  to  the  intellectual 
effect  that  you  desire  to  produce  upon  your  reader. 
Incidentally,  however,  you  probably  wish  to  be  not  only 
clear  but  interesting;  therefore,  you  will  select  your 
material  not  only  for  its  denotation  but  also  for  its 
connotation.  In  concrete  form,  many  of  the  details 
under  the  proposed  topics  should  prove  to  be  not  only 
denotative  but  also  connotative.  If  so,  your  wish  to 
produce  an  effect  chiefly  intellectual  yet  incidentally 
emotional  will  be  achieved.  Here  is  the  way  in  which 
one  freshman,  who  chanced  to  be  interested  in  the  early 
history  of  Norway,  met  the  problem.     Has  he  solved  it? 
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HAROLD  HAARFAGER 

Of  all  the  early  kings  of  Norway,  Harold  Haarfager,  her  first,  but, 
alas,  not  her  last  conqueror,  was  the  most  feared,  the  most  hated, 
and  the  most  renowned.  His  claim  of  descent  from  Odin  the  Allwise, 
which  was  admitted  by  all  men  of  his  own  time,  was  a  very  strong 
factor  in  his  success,  and  was  borne  out  by  his  personal  appearance. 
His  form  was  cast  in  so  gigantic  a  mould  as  to  be  celebrated  through- 
out the  North;  his  eyes  were  so  penetrating  in  their  glance  that  but 
few  men  could  face  him  without  fear;  and  his  long  hair  and  beard 
were  so  bright  and  so  fine  as  to  win  him  his  title  of  "Fair-hair." 
Nor  was  skill  of  mind  or  prowess  of  body  wanting  in  his  make-up. 
Opposed  to  him  were  most  of  the  wise  and  powerful  men  of  the 
country,  fighting  for  rank,  home,  and  freedom;  and  yet  he  was  able 
to  outgeneral  them,  and  finally  to  organize  a  kingdom  that  even  the 
folly  of  his  sons  could  not  destroy.  And  if  need  for  battle  came,  no 
man  could  prevail  against  him.  Wielding  a  longsword  so  heavy 
that  few  could  raise  it,  and  clad  in  magnificent  chain-armor,  he  was 
accustomed  to  lead  his  battle-line  and  to  plunge  fearlessly  into  the 
centre  of  the  fight.  His  violent  temper  and  his  unscrupulousness 
in  a  lawless  age  were  as  proverbial  as  his  ambition  and  his  blood- 
thirstiness;  but  he  made  himself  so  thoroughly  master  of  his  people 
that  in  after  times  he  was  almost  deified.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  por- 
trait of  one  who,  at  the  taunt  of  a  scornful  girl,  plunged  the  Norse 
world  into  turmoil,  drove  out  the  best  blood  of  his  race,  and,  though 
he  knew  it  not,  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity  in  the  North,  for 
the  modern  British  Empire,  and  for  the  discovery  of  America. 

P.  S>L. 

But  now  suppose  that  your  desire  be  to  produce  an 
effect  not  primarily  intellectual  and  incidentally  emo- 
tional, but  rather  primarily  emotional,  with  the  intel- 
lectual effect  merely  incidental.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
you  wish  to  present  the  feelings  experienced  by  an  Amer- 
ican of  native  stock  when,  on  coming  to  New  York  City, 
he  finds  himself  among  people  who  are,  indeed,  American 
citizens,  but  whose  traditions  are  so  alien  to  his  own  that 
he  seems  himself  to  be  the  outsider,  the  foreigner,  though 
still  upon  his  native  soil.  Of  course,  this  subject  could 
be  handled  intellectually,  with  statistical  details  to  denote 
how  overwhelmingly  foreign  is  the  population  of  New 

York.     But  your  desire  is  not  primarily  to  make  your 
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reader  grasp  your  thought  intellectually  but  rather  to 
make  him  participate  in  an  emotion.  Evidently,  this 
is  the  time  to  select  your  material  largely  for  its  conno- 
tation. 

Here  is  the  way  one  student  met  the  problem.  Has 
he  solved  it? 

A  DISCORDANT  NOTE 

It  was  a  warm  summer  evening.  My  newly  made  friend  had  been 
showing  me  the  sights  of  New  York  all  the  afternoon.  I  followed 
him  when  he  jumped  off  the  Broadway  car,  crossed  the  street,  made 
a  sudden  turn,  and  passed  through  a  rather  unpretentious  doorway. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  noisy  and  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  city! 
Here  were  a  garden  brilliantly  lighted,  flowers  and  clinging  vines  in 
profusion,  a  small  orchestra  playing  a  popular  medley;  little  tables 
were  being  rapidly  filled  by  the  guests,  and  the  waiters  were  hurrying 
to  and  fro.  Eureka  Garden!  Rightly  named — excellent,  my  friend, 
excellent! 

After  we  were  comfortably  seated  and  our  order  had  been  given, 
I  realized  that  the  "garden"  was  merely  a  transformed  back  yard; 
the  food  would  probably  be  indifferently  served;  the  tables  were 
most  uncomfortably  close  together;  and  our  neighbors  were  smoking 
very  bad  cigars.  However,  I  was  at  peace  with  the  world.  We 
touched  elbows  with  American  citizens  of  all  nationalities,  each 
nationality  drinking  its  own  favorite  beverage.  Yet  everything  was 
quiet  and  orderly,  and  dominated  by  a  spirit  of  peace  and  content- 
ment. This  was  perhaps  their  only  opportunity  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
bright  flowers,  the  moon,  and  the  blue  sky — sl  short  interim  between 
days  of  toil  which  do  not  vary. 

All  the  while  the  orchestra  played:  sometimes  a  popular  tune,  a 
selection  from  a  well-known  Italian  opera,  a  German  Lied  perhaps — 
the  representatives  of  each  nation  applauding  their  own  particular 
music.  The  moon  came  from  behind  a  cloud;  and  a  faint  breeze 
fanned  our  cheeks.  A  sudden  hush  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  merry- 
makers. We  had  finished  eating,  and  were  smoking  our  cigars  and 
gazing  idly  through  a  veil  of  smoke.  Softly  upon  the  breeze  there 
floated  the  sweetest  music  I  had  ever  heard — faint,  then  louder,  then 
softly  dying  away.     The  very  words  seemed  to  be  spoken: 


II 


Way  down  upon  the  Suwannee  River, 
Far,  faraway." 
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The  music  ceased.  I  applauded.  From  one  dimly  lighted  corner 
of  the  garden,  I  heard  a  faint  hand-clap,  as  if  it  were  almost  an  echo 
of  my  own.  That  was  all.  The  fine  old  melody  fell  on  foreign  ears. 
The  garden  suddenly  grew  distasteful  to  me.  The  wine  was  sour. 
I  tossed  the  cigar  aside.  Quickly  paying  our  bill,  we  passed  out — 
foreigners  in  our  native  land!  W.  M. 

All  that  we  have  just  said  and  illustrated  concerning 
the  need  of  appropriate  denotation  and  connotation  in 
the  material,  applies  to  themes  of  observation  whether 
narrative  or  descriptive. 

In  description,  the  concrete  details  should  be,  in  the 
first  place,  denotative;  that  is,  they  should  be  such  as 
to  give  a  perfectly  clear  intellectual  impression  of  the 
thing  described.  This  means  that  we  must  discrim- 
inate carefully  between  material  that  can  be  described 
in  words  and  material  that  would  better  be  left  to  the 
artist  or  the  photographer.  Sensations  of  sound,  of 
taste,  of  odor,  of  touch,  are  capable  of  vivid  denota- 
tion; so  are  sensations  of  sight  if  they  involve  color 
or  movement.  But  to  express  concretely  and  denota- 
tively those  sensations  of  sight  that  involve  still  life 
only,  as  form,  size,  position — this  you  will  find  more 
difficult.  The  chirp  of  a  cricket,  the  flavor  of  a  **  Sum- 
mer Sweeting'*  apple,  the  odor  of  garlic,  the  texture  of 
sandpaper.  Harvard  crimson,  the  wagging  of  a  dog's 
tail — each  of  these  concrete  phrases  denotes  something 
very  definite  to  almost  every  reader;  and  its  use  helps  to 
produce  upon  him  a  clear  intellectual  impression.  But 
what  words  can  equal  a  photograph  in  conveying  a  clear 
impression  of  your  hero's  face?  What  words  can  equal 
a  map  in  showing  the  relative  areas  of  two  adjacent  states? 
What  words  can  equal  a  diagram  in  showing  the  relative 
positions  of  two  armies  in  the  field — or  of  the  buildings 
on  the  campus?  Have  you  ever  tried  to  direct  a  stranger 
to  his  destination,  or,  yourself  the  stranger,  tried  to 
follow  the  directions  of  another  to  your  destination? 
Would  you  not  rather  have  a  map  than  all  the  spoken 
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directions  that  can  be  given?  Remember  this;  and 
avoid,  in  your  descriptive  themes,  material  that  cannot 
be  adequately  denoted. 

In  the  second  place,  the  concrete  details  for  a  descrip- 
tive theme,  should  be  connotative;  that  is,  they  should  be 
such  as  to  stir  the  emotions  by  suggestion.  In  denota- 
tion, it  is  true  that  2H-2  =  4;  but  in  connotation,  2H-2 
equals  400  or  4,000,000.  Of  a  man  insensible  to  the 
connotation  of  a  flower,  Wordsworth  wrote: 

A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

But,  fortunately,  Wordsworth  does  not  speak  for  him- 
self only,  when  he  writes: 

To  me,  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

And  you  and  I  may  take  advantage  of  this  fact  to  stir 
the  feelings  of  our  readers.  The  chirp  of  a  cricket,  the 
flavor  of  a  ** Summer  Sweeting''  apple,  the  odor  of  garlic, 
the  texture  of  sandpaper.  Harvard  crimson,  the  wagging 
of  a  dog's  tail — each  of  these  concrete  phrases  not  only 
denotes  something  very  definite  to  almost  every  reader, 
but  it  connotes — suggests — to  him  a  whole  world  of 
associated  ideas.  If  you  wish  to  open  this  whole  world 
of  memories  and  bring  its  contents  to  the  aid  of  your 
description,  you  have  but  to  insert  in  your  theme  the 
material  that  bears  the  proper  connotation.  The  result 
will  be  the  desired  emotional  effect. 

In  narration,  as  in  description,  the  concrete  details 
should  be  gathered  both  for  their  denotation  and  for 
their  connotation.  In  the  first  place,  the  details  should 
be  denotative;  that  is,  they  should  be  such  as  to  make 
wholly  clear  the  event  narrated.  Of  material  that  is 
at  once  concrete  and  denotative,  two  classes  are  of 
especial  value  in  narration:  what  the  characters  say 
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and  what  they  do.  Conversation  recorded  as  direct 
quotation,  is  inevitably  concrete.  Often,  therefore, 
almost  the  entire  story  may  best  be  told  in  dialogue. 
The  problem,  then,  is  merely  to  make  this  conversation 
clear.  At  times,  however,  what  the  characters  do  is 
more  significant.  In  this  connection,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  advice  of  the  heroine  in  an  undergraduate  love- 
story: 

"Mardy,"  said  I,  without  releasing  her,  "there  is  one  thing  I 
want  to  say — ^that  is — that — I  mean — " 

"Stupid,"  she  replied,  "don't  say  it.     Actions  speak  louder.** 


'*But,**  concludes  the  author,  **you  couldn't  possibly  be 
interested  in  what  followed.'* 

This  last  remark  incidentally  illustrates  our  second 
point  concerning  the  selection  of  concrete  details  for 
a  narrative  theme  of  observation;  for  his  assertion  that 
"you  couldn't  possibly  be  interested  in  what  followed" 
connotes  most  charmingly  a — something — that  would 
have  seemed  utterly  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable, 
had  it  been  denoted.  We  cannot  wholly  dispense  with 
denotation;  but  when  the  purpose  is  primarily  to  stir 
the  feelings,  as  it  should  be  in  a  theme  of  observation, 
then  even  more  important  is  connotation.  For  narra- 
tion, as  well  as  for  description,  not  the  literal  but  the 
suggested  meaning  is  of  most  effect.  Let  whoever 
questions  this  assertion,  consider  the  following  anecdote: 

"Mamma,"  said  Dorothy,  "we've  got  the  bestest  ash-man  in  the 
town.  When  he  was  emptying  our  ash-can  into  his  cart,  his  horse 
started,  and  the  whole  can  came  right  down  on  his  foot,  and  I  know 
it  must  have  hurted  his  foot  just  awfully.  But  that  ash-man  never 
said  a  word  to  that  horse.  He  just  sat  down,  and  took  his  poor  hurt 
foot,  and  rocked  back  and  forth,  and  talked  about  God." 

Now  imagine,  in  place  of  those  last  three  pregnant 
words,  a  denotative,  i.e.,  a  literal  statement  of  the 
thought  "he  used  profane  language."     Does  not  the 
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climax  instantly  lose  its  humor?  Is  not  the  humor — 
the  emotional  effect — of  the  original  climax  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  child's  unconscious  connotation? 

In  short,  whether  our  theme  of  observation  be  nar- 
rative or  descriptive,  the  prerequisite  quality  in  our 
material  is  concreteness;  but  the  principal  qualities 
are  denotation  and  connotation;  and,  since  the  effect 
most  desired  in  a  theme  of  observation  is  emotional, 
the  quality  of  most  importance  is  connotation. 

§  I:B.   THE     PROCESS    OF    GATHERING    THE 

MATERIAL 

Now  that  we  understand  the  immediate  aim  of  gather- 
ing the  material — to  accumulate  detail  that  shall  possess 
concreteness  and  the  appropriate  denotation  and  con- 
notation— ^we  are  ready  to  inquire  by  what  process  this 
material  should  be  gathered.  And  this  inquiry  we  might 
well  resolve  into  two  more:  (i)  In  what  manner  shall 
we  discover  our  material?  and  (2)  In  what  manner  shall 
we  preserve  the  material  that  we  discover?  To  answer 
these  questions  fully  in  the  present  section,  however,  is 
not  my  purpose.  Such  matters  as  the  preparation  of 
bibliographies,  summaries,  and  transcripts,  the  impor- 
tance  of  and  the  devices  for  securing  accuracy,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  use  of  cards  or  of  a  loose-leaf  notebook 
rather  than  a  notebook  that  is  bound,  methods  of  classi- 
fication, such  as  the  chronological,  the  geographical,  the 
alphabetical,  the  logical  or  topical,  and,  finally,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  supplementary  indexing  of  the  material — ^all 
these  belong  with  our  consideration  rather  of  long  themes 
than  of  short;  and  I  shall  save  them,  therefore,  for  a 
later  chapter.  The  same  objection  may  be  raised  against 
treating,  at  this  point,  the  methods  of  discovering  material 
from  books  and  magazines:  the  use  of  library  catalogues, 
pf  works  of  reference,  of  published  bibliographies,  and  of 
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such  guides  as  Poole's  magazine  index,  the  Readers* 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature j  the  Cumulative  Book  Index, 
and  the  various  catalogues  of  books  in  print.  All  these 
points  deserve  detailed  consideration  when  we  come  to 
discuss  the  gathering  of  material  for  long  expository  or 
critical  themes  and  "special  articles."  In  the  present 
section,  however,  we  need  consider  only  the  discovery 
of  material  through  personal  observation  and  experience, 
as  distinct  from  its  discovery  from  the  printed  page;  for 
the  themes  to  be  written  in  connection  with  the  opening 
chapters  of  this  textbook  are  to  be  merely  brief  themes  of 
observation  and  comment,  embodying  little  beyond  what 
the  student  himself  has  seen  and  thought. 

But  although,  for  the  present,  we  defer  the  entire 
subject  of  the  written  preservation  of  material,  and  also 
so  much  of  the  subject  of  discovering  the  material  as 
deals  with  its  discovery  in  printed  works,  we  have  left 
one  most  important  topic:  the  discovery  of  material 
by  direct  personal  observation. 

Direct  personal  observation  as  a  means  of  discover- 
ing material  is  a  topic  on  which  one  would  gladly  write 
not  a  section  but  a  whole  book.  And  yet,  beyond  a 
word  of  exhortation,  what  is  there  that  one  can  write? 
One  may  say,  "Observe!  Observe!  Observe!  Open 
your  eyes,  your  ears!  Awake  your  senses,  every  one! 
And  with  them,  arouse  your  mind,  your  heart,  that  you 
may  understand  and  feel  the  significance  of  what  your 
senses  bring  to  you!"  And  to  this  you  will  probably 
reply,  "Yes,  yes,  but  how?''  My  own  answer  to  the 
question  may  not  be  so  satisfactory  as  that  which  you 
will  read,  later  on,  in  your  psychologies;  but  I  will  at- 
tempt an  answer,  and  that  in  just  three  words. 

"Interest"  is  the  first.  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find. 
How  much  the  baseball  "fan"  observes  when  he  at- 
tends his  favorite  game!  How  much  the  musician 
observes  when   he   attends   the  symphony   concert   or 
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the  opera!  How  much  the  artist  observes  when  he 
visits  some  new  exhibition  at  the  museum!  Once  we 
begin  an  interest  in  any  line,  our  powers  of  observa- 
tion in  that  line  grow  and  grow.  Our  problem  is  merely 
to  be  sufficiently  broad  and  varied  in  our  interests. 
Almost  anyone  can  be  a  ** grind'* — a  man  who  keeps  his 
nose  so  close  to  blade  and  grindstone  that  he  sees  nothing 
else.  Moreover,  as  an  undergraduate  once  remarked, 
the  grinding  is  not  confined  to  the  man  who  sees  nothing 
but  his  textbook:  there  are  also  men  who  '* grind'*  society, 
athletics,  what  not.  A  man  might  acquire  an  interest 
in  almost  anything  if  only,  to  quote  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
he  *' would  abandon  his  mind  to  it.*'  Such  narrowing  of 
interest  is  not  the  thing  we  need.  We  must  be  able  not 
only  truthfully  to  say  with  Terence,  **humani  nihil  a  me 
alienum  puto,"  but  even  truthfully  to  make  the  same 
assertion  with  the  opening  qualifying  word  omitted.  As 
an  example  of  this,  I  think  often  of  a  man — a  young 
newspaper  reporter  and  cartoonist — ^whom  I  met,  now 
many  years  ago,  at  the  table  of  a  New  York  boarding- 
house.  That  evening,  he  took  me  for  a  walk.  Enjoying 
his  conversation,  I  thought  little  of  what  was  going  on 
about  us;  and,  returning,  recalled  little  that  to  me  seemed 
worth  relating.  At  breakfast  the  next  morning,  he  quite 
dumfounded  me  by  telling  our  table-mates  in  detail  the 
things  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  upon  that  walk — of  all 
of  which,  I,  his  companion,  had  observed  nothing.  The 
young  reporter  and  cartoonist,  who  deemed  nothing — 
human  or  otherwise — to  be  alien  to  him,  had  been  gather- 
ing material  at  every  step.  He  is  now  art  editor  of  a 
weekly  magazine  that  boasts  a  circulation  of  over  two 
million;  you  will  find  his  cartoons  on  every  news-stand. 
Interest,  then,  an  interest  broad  and  varied,  is  the 
first  requisite  for  discovering  materials  through  observa- 
tion. The  second  word  is  *' patience."  And,  on  this 
point,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote,  from  the  oft- 
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quoted  introduction  to  Pierre  et  Jean,  the  advice  that 
Flaubert  gave  to  Guy  de  Maupassant: 

Talent  is  long  paiience.  Everything  which  one  desires  to  express 
must  be  looked  at  with  sufficient  attention  and  during  a  sufficiently 
long  time,  to  discover  in  it  some  aspect  which  no  one  has  yet  seen 
or  described.  In  everything  there  is  still  some  spot  unexplored,  be- 
cause we  are  accustomed  only  to  use  our  eyes  with  the  recollection 
of  what  others  before  us  have  thought  on  the  subject  which  we  con- 
template. The  smallest  object  contains  something  unknown.  Find 
it.  To  describe  a  fire  that  flames,  and  a  tree  on  a  plain,  look,  keep 
looking,  at  that  flame  and  that  tree  till,  in  your  eyes,  they  have  lost 
all  resemblance  to  any  other  tree  or  any  other  fire.  This  is  the  way 
to  become  original. 

Having,  besides,  laid  down  this  truth,  that  there  are  not  in  the 
whole  world  two  grains  of  sand,  two  specks,  two  hands,  or  two  noses 
exactly  alike,  he  compelled  me  to  describe,  in  a  few  phrases,  a  being 
or  an  object  in  such  a  manner  as  clearly  to  particularize  it,  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  the  other  beings  or  all  the  other  objects  of  the 
same  race  or  the  same  species. 

"When  you  pass,"  he  used  to  say,  "a  grocer  seated  at  his  shop- 
door,  a  janitor  smoking  his  pipe,  a  stand  of  hackney-coaches,  show 
me  that  grocer  and  that  janitor,  their  attitude,  their  whole  physical 
appearance,  embracing  likewise,  as  indicated  by  the  skilfulness  of 
the  picture,  their  whole  moral  nature,  so  that  I  cannot  confound  them 
with  any  other  grocer  or  any  other  janitor;  make  me  see,  in  one 
word,  that  a  certain  cab-horse  does  not  resemble  the  fifty  others  that 
follow  or  precede  it.*' 

*' Interest,**  ''patience** — and  the  third  is  ** confi- 
dence.** As  you  observe  the  world  about  you,  as  you 
seek  in  your  own  life  for  this  present  day  or  week  some 
bit  of  material  suitable  for  your  coming  theme,  do  not 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  material  is  not  there. 
Be  confident.  The  material  is  at  hand;  and  you  have 
but  to  seize  it. 

When  the  late  Eugene  Field  became  of  age,  he  came 
into  possession  of  an  estate  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
He  took  his  college  chum,  and  his  sixty  thousand,  and 
went  to  Europe.    Whether  he  brought  his  chum  back 
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with  him,  the  story  does  not  state;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  did  not  bring  back  any  of  the  sixty  thousand. 

''I  had  a  lovely  time,"  he  said  once,  in  telling  his  ex- 
perience to  a  friend;  **I  just  threw  the  money  around. 
Just  think  of  it:  a  boy  of  twenty-one,  without  father  or 
mother,  and  with  sixty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  a 
lovely  experience.  I  saw  more  things,  and  did  more 
things,  than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy,  Horatio. 
I  had  money.  I  paid  it  out  for  experience — it  was  plenty. 
Experience  was  lying  around  loose!" 

Gentlemen,  have  confidence:  here  at  college  you  will 
find  that  experience — material  that  is  concrete,  denota- 
tive, connotative — is  lying  around  loose.  Let  me  have 
some  of  it  in  your  to-morrow's  themes. 

To  sum  up  this  opening  section:  Gathering  the  material 
is  that  step  in  literary  composition  which  has,  as  its  aim, 
to  contribute  detail,  and,  for  its  process,  the  discovery  of 
this  detail  and  the  recording  of  the  detail  discovered. 
Stated  more  definitely,  the  immediate  aim  in  gathering 
the  material  is  to  contribute  detail  that  is  concrete  and 
that  is  appropriately  denotative  and  connotative.  Con- 
creteness  is  actuality,  reality,  the  quality  of  being  percept- 
ible to  one  or  more  of  the  five  senses.  Denotation  is 
literal  meaning,  or  the  power  to  convey  a  literal  meaning. 
Connotation  is  suggested  meaning,  or  the  power  to  convey 
such  a  suggestion.  Concreteness  and  appropriate  deno- 
tation and  connotation  are  essential  qualities  in  the 
material  for  themes  of  observation  whether  descriptive 
or  narrative.  Of  denotation  and  connotation,  the  latter 
is,  in  themes  of  observation,  the  more  important,  because 
it  is  connotation  not  denotation  that  stirs  the  feelings, 
and  because,  in  themes  of  observation,  the  effect  to  be 
produced  is  primarily  emotional.  The  process  of  gather- 
ing the  material  includes,  in  general,  the  discovery  of  the 
material,  whether  at  first  or  second  hand,  and  the  record- 
ing of  the  detail  discovered.    The  discovery  of  material 
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in  printed  sources  and  the  recording  of  material  dis- 
covered  thus,  we  shall  consider  in  a  later  chapter.  For 
the  present,  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  discovery  of 
material  by  direct  observation  of  the  world  about  us; 
and  for  this,  the  present  exhortation  is  summed  up  in  the 
three  words,  interest,  patience,  confidence. 

EXERCISE  I:  GATHERING  THE  MATERIAL 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  theme- writing?  By  what  four  steps  is 
it  attained?  How  are  the  purpose  of  theme- writing  and  the  four 
steps  in  the  process  related  to  the  arrangement  of  this  textbook  and 
this  course? 

2.  Into  what  two  classes  may  literature  be  divided?  What  are 
the  subdivisions  under  each?  What,  in  this  textbook,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  "theme  of  observation"?     Of  "theme  of  comment"? 

3.  What  ultimale  aim  has  gathering  the  material  in  common  with 
other  steps  in  the  process  of  composition? 

4.  What  is  the  immediate  aim  of  gathering  the  material? 

5.  What  is  the  process  of  gathering  the  material? 

6.  In  gathering  the  material,  what  quality  is  prerequisite?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  "prerequisite"?  What  two  qualities  are  of  more 
importance? 

7.  Define  concreteness.  How  does  the  theme  of  the  "down-east" 
sophomore  illustrate  the  lack  of  concreteness?  What  is  the  effect? 
What  material  should  have  been  used? 

8.  Illustrate  what  is  meant  by  concreteness  in  descriptive  themes. 

9.  Illustrate  what  is  meant  by  concreteness  in  narrative  themes. 

10.  Compare  the  theme  entitled  An  Early  Bird  with  that  pre- 
viously quoted  from  the  "down-east"  sophomore.  Which  is  the 
more  concrete?  Which  is  clearer — makes  the  greater  intellectual 
effect?  Why?  Which  is  more  interesting — makes  the  greater 
emotional  effect?    Why? 

11.  In  The  New  Boss^  why  do  not  the  office-boys  understand  the 
remarks  of  the  new  office-manager?  Contrast  the  words  used  by 
the  new  office-manager  with  those  used  in  explanation  by  the  stenog- 
rapher, and  express  the  difference  in  terms  of  to-day's  lesson. 

12.  Write  a  theme,  two  or  three  hundred  words  in  length,  describ- 
ing or  narrating  something  that  has  recently  come  within  your  own 
observation.^  In  this  theme,  let  your  material  be,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
concrete. 

1  The  assignment  of  definite  topics  for  theme- writing  is  to  be  avoided  at  this 
stage  of  the  course:  the  student  will  profit  most  if  he  leartis  to  discover  literary 
piQterial  for  hims^. 
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13.  What  two  qualities  in  addition  to  concreteness  are  essential  in 
material  for  themes? 

14.  Define  denotation.  Show,  by  examples,  what  it  means  in  the 
case  of  words  and  of  word-combinations,  and  in  the  case  of  the  mate- 
rial for  which  the  words  stand. 

15.  Define  connotation.  Show,  by  examples,  what  it  means  in 
the  case  of  words  and  of  word-combinations,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
material  for  which  the  words  stand. 

16.  Which  of  these  two  qualities — denotation  and  connotation — 
is  essential  to  an  intellectual  effect?     Illustrate. 

17.  Which  of  these  two  qualities  is  essential  to  an  emotional  effect? 
Illustrate. 

18.  Read  outside,  and,  if  possible,  bring  with  you  to  class,  the 
funeral  scene  in  Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar.  Compare  the  speeches 
of  Brutus  and  Antony:  What  instances  do  you  find  of  the  use  of 
abstract  material?  Of  concrete  material?  What  is  the  effect  of 
each  upon  the  Roman  mob?  What  instances  do  you  find  of  denota- 
tive material?  Of  connotative  material?  What  effect  does  each 
produce? 

19.  Explain  the  nature  of  denotative  details  for  description. 
2C.  Explain  the  nature  of  connotative  details  for  description. 

21.  Explain  the  nature  of  denotative  details  for  narration. 

22.  Explain  the  nature  of  connotative  details  for  narration. 

23.  Write  a  theme,  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  words  in 
length,  in  which  your  purposed  effect  is  mainly  intellectual.  Gather 
your  material  with  reference  to  its  concreteness  and  its  denotation. 

24.  Write  a  theme,  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  words  in 
length,  in  which  your  purposed  effect  is  mainly  emotional.  Gather 
your  material  with  reference  to  its  concreteness  and  its  connotation. 

25.  What  is  the  full  scope  of  the  topic  "The  Process  of  Gathering 
the  Material,"  as  outlined  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  §  I,  B? 
Which  divisions  of  this  topic  are  deferred  to  a  later  chapter?  Why? 
Which  division  is  treated  in  this  section? 

26.  What  three  words  of  exhortation  sum  up  the  discussion  of 
discovering  the  material  through  personal  observation?  Explain 
the  significance  of  each  in  this  connection. 

27.  On  some  topic  in  which  you  have  long  been  interested,  gather 
material  that  is  concrete,  denotative,  and  connotative,  and  present 
the  result  in  a  theme  from  two  to  three  hundred  words  in  length. 
Try  not  to  exceed  the  limit  here  proposed:  take  time  to  make  your 
theme  short! 

28.  Set  yourself  the  task  of  gathering  material  upon  some  topic 
in  which  you  have  not  before  been  interested.     By  long  patience, 
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such  as  Flaubert  required  of  Guy  de  Maupassant,  acquire  the  interest, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  intimate  acquaintance,  that  shall  give  you  the 
necessary  material,  concrete,  denotative,  connotative.  Then  pre- 
sent this  material  in  a  theme  from  two  to  three  hundred  words  in 
length. 

29.  Instead  of  taking  a  subject  in  which  you  have  long  been  in- 
terested, or  assigning  yourself  a  subject  in  which  your  interest  is  still 
to  be  aroused,  keep  your  eyes  open  for  interesting  material,  confident 
that  somewhere,  in  the  world  about  you,  you  will  find  the  desired 
material,  concrete,  denotative,  and  connotative,  like  Eugene  Field's 
"experience — flying  around  loose."  And  when  you  find  this  ex- 
perience, then  write  your  theme. 


§  II.  SYNTHESIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

Synthesizing  the  material  is  a  step  in  theme-writing 
coordinate  with  the  gathering,  the  organizing,  and  the 
expressing  of  the  material;  for  the  ultimate  aim  of  cdl 
four  steps  is  the  same:  to  produce  upon  the  reader 
some  predetermined  intellectual  or  emotional  effect. 

In  itself,  synthesizing  the  material  is  the  process  of 
conceiving  a  body  of  details  as  an  intellectual  or  emo- 
tional unit;  the  mental  act  of  deciding  what  is  to  be 
asserted — predicated — of  the  subject;  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  formulation  of  the  central  thought  or  feel- 
ing of  the  intended  theme,  as  a  proposition.  Etymolog- 
ically,  the  word  synthesis  is  analogous  to  the  word  com" 
position;  for,  as  the  latter  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
compositio,  which  is  in  turn  derived  from  the  Latin  cww, 
together,  and  pono,  posituSy  to  place,  so  synthesis  is 
derived  from  the  corresponding  Greek  word  <rM€<rts 
from  syn  {abv)  together,  and  tithemi  {ridrifn)  to  place. 
Practically,  however,  these  two  terms  composition  and 
synthesis  have  come  to  be  used — and  are  used  in  this 
book — in  distinct  senses:  composition  is  the  process  of 
putting  words  or  things  together,  as  in  literary  composi- 
tion, musical  composition,  pictorial  composition,  archi- 
tectural composition,   typographical   composition;   but 
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synthesis  is  more  often,  though  not  exclusively,  that 
mental  step  in  the  process  of  composition,  which  consists 
of  combining  ideas  into  more  inclusive  wholes  or  systems. 
In  short,  synthesis  may  be  defined  as  that  step  in  theme- 
writing--or,  more  broadly,  in  literary  composition— 
which  has,  as  its  immediate  aim,  the  contribution  of 
the  central  thought  and  feeling,  the  determination  of 
what  shall  be  the  intellectual  and  emotional  effect  of 
the  intended  theme,  and,  for  its  process,  a  mental 
progression  from  unselected  and  unclassified  details, 
through  selection  and  classification,  to  the  formulation 
of  the  central  thought  and  central  feeling  as  a  proposi- 
tion. 

A  discussion  of  (A)  the  immediate  aim  and  (B)  the 
process  of  synthesis,  is  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

§  II: A.  THE  AIM   IN  SYNTHESIZING  THE 

MATERIAL 

First,  then,  what  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  syn- 
thesizing of  the  material?  In  a  previous  paragraph, 
we  have  defined  the  immediate  aim  of  synthesis  as 
to  contribute  the  central  thought  and  feeling,  i.e.,  to 
determine  what  the  intellectual  and  emotional  effect 
shall  be.  Our  material,  as  gathered,  may  be  concrete 
and  denotative  and  connotative;  but  unless  it  be  syn- 
thesized— ^focused  upon  a  single  point— it  will  miss  its 
effect,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  lack  of  adequate  control:  it 
will  be  like  water  escaping  from  the  fire-hose  through 
leaks  instead  of  through  the  nozzle. 

That  you  may  realize  more  fully  the  difference  in 
effect  between  a  theme  in  which  the  material  has  been 
synthesized  and  a  theme  in  which  it  has  not,  compare 
the  little  essays  following,  one  by  a  college  freshman, 
the  other  by  a  recent  graduate.  The  first  is  fairly 
concrete,   adequately  denotative,   and   not   lacking   in 
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connotation;  yet  it  fails  in  its  ultimate  aim — unity  of 
effect — ^because  its  material  was  never  synthesized:  its 
author  did  not  stop  to  consider  what  effect  he  wanted 
to  produce: 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

Constantinople  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  meeting  of  two  seas 
and  two  continents;  and,  from  the  harbor,  the  city  presents  a  scene 
of  surpassing  beauty,  with  its  white  palaces,  its  many  domes,  and 
its  graceful  minarets. 

On  landing,  however,  one  finds  that  distance  lends  enchantment; 
for  the  city  is  rightly  called  the  city  of  dirt  and  dogs. 

There  are  about  thirty  thousand  dogs  in  the  city,  and  they  are 
absolutely  without  owners — sl  filthy,  wolfish  lot  of  curs,  lying  along 
the  curb  and  sidewalks;  but  they  are  said  to  be  entirely  harmless, 
even  under  the  greatest  provocation. 

One  thing  that  greatly  impresses  the  observer  of  sociological  con- 
ditions, is  the  entire  absence  of  saloons  and  the  apparent  zeal  and 
earnestness  of  the  Mohammedans  in  their  faith. 

Among  the  things  of  interest  to  be  seen  in  Constantinople  is  the 
treasury,  in  which  are  the  largest  emerald  in  the  world  and  a  col- 
lection of  notable  gems  and  articles  of  gold. 

The  mosque  of  Saint  Sophia  is  also  very  interesting.  This  was 
formerly  a  Christian  church  built  by  Justinian  in  the  year  537. 

A  peculiar  sight  are  the  doves  that  fly  about,  these  being  consid- 
ered sacred  birds. 

Some  idea  of  the  superstition  prevailing  among  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  no  one  is  allowed  to 
walk  in  a  mosque  without  first  removing  the  shoes  that  he  has  worn 
in  the  street. 

The  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum  also  claims  attention,  as  here  are 
the  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  many  other  ancient  and 
valuable  works  of  art. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  Grand  Bazaar,  which  is  like  a 
town  in  itself,  full  of  streets  and  lanes  lin^d  on  each  side  with  shops 
and  stands,  overarched  with  numerous  small  balconies  through  which 
the  sunlight  never  penetrates.  The  dim,  hazy  light,  the  great  crowds 
of  strangely  costumed  people,  and  the  bewildering  array  of  oriental 
wares,  all  serve  to  make  a  novel — a  unique — ^picture. 

Now  the  author  of  the  theme  just  quoted  wrote  from 
recent   personal   observation;   and   he   presents   many 
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details  that  are  individually  suggestive;  but  he  rambles 
on  from  one  unrelated  unit  to  another — from  minarets 
to  dogs,  from  dogs  to  sociological  conditions,  and  from 
these  to  the  treasury,  the  mosque  of  Saint  Sophia,  the 
doves,  Mohammedan  superstition,  the  sarcophagus  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  Grand  Bazaar.  Does  all 
this  produce  any  one  definite  effect  upon  the  reader? 
Yes,  in  one  sense  it  does:  it  conveys  to  the  reader  an 
impression  of  the  writer's  muddled  state  of  mind,  a  con- 
dition resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  writer  did  not 
synthesize  his  materials  before  he  wrote;  the  chaotic 
condition  described  once  by  a  small  Bostonian  as  "a 
heterogeneous  conglomeration  of  tumblety-fudge." 

With  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  theme  just  quoted, 
compare  the  more  definite,  more  unified  effect  of  the 
theme  that  follows: 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

Legend  has  it  that  the  Megarians  of  old,  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
roving  and  of  conquest,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  prepara- 
tory to  an  expedition.  They  left  the  oracle,  however,  with  changed 
expressions.  They  knit  their  brows,  and  they  shook  their  heads 
incredulously;  for  she  had  told  them  to  steer  the  prow  over  the 
eastern  waves  and  to  found  their  colony  opposite  the  city  of  the 
blind.  Yet  the  faith  of  the  Greeks  was  great;  and,  throwing  skep- 
ticism to  the  winds,  they  attempted  to  overcome  the  first  pangs  of 
separation  from  their  kin  with  a  lusty  song,  the  sign  of  stalwart 
hearts.  So  they  skirted  sunny  shores,  and  threaded  their  way 
through  countless  islands,  until  they  came  into  sight  of  a  veritable 
Eden  where  no  line  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  land- 
scape. To  their  amazement,  it  was  uninhabited,  while  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  there  dwelt  a  numerous  population.  Great  was  the 
rejoicing  that  night,  and  many  were  the  offerings  to  the  gods;  for 
surely  the  oracle  had  spoken  truly;  surely  they  had  discovered  the 
land  opposite  the  city  of  the  blind. 

Constantinople  now  surmounts  the  harbor  into  which  these  trav- 
ellers sailed;  and  still  to-day  must  he  be  blind  who  sails  under  its 
sunny  skies  into  its  blue  waters,  without  a  soul  filled  with  wonder 
and  admiration  as  his  gaze  falls  upon  a  fairyland  of  beauty.  Num- 
berless mosques  stretch  up  their  domes,  and  countless  minarets  point 
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upward  to  the  heavens.  Above  are  green  hills  and  gray  mountains; 
below  is  the  deep  blue  Bosphorus.  Upon  the  sunlit  waters,  vessels  of 
every  description  sail  swiftly  by,  or  lie  restlessly  at  anchor.  The 
small  Oriental  sailboat  with  scalloped  sail  darts  hurriedly  from  be- 
neath the  prow  of  a  great  liner  of  the  Mediterranean.  Gondola-like 
caiques,  glistening  white,  glide  silently  past  dingy,  old-fashioned, 
square-rigged  schooners  with  lofty  prows. 

The  city  of  Constantinople  is  at  once  beautiful  and  quaint,  a  rare 
combination  of  the  splendid  and  the  odd.  Switzerland  is  beautiful, 
but  not  quaint.  Normandy  is  extremely  quaint  and  very  captivat- 
ing; yet  we  can  hardly  call  it  beautiful.  Constantinople  happily 
combines  both  the  beautiful  and  the  quaint;  each  heightens  the 
effect  of  the  other,  yet  neither  seems  out  of  harmony  with  the  other. 
In  daytime,  we  may  walk  through  the  streets  under  curious  little 
houses  whose  first-floors  overhang  the  sidewalks.  The  Arabian,  clad 
in  the  costume  of  the  desert,  brushes  past  the  American,  dressed  in 
western  fashion;  the  Montenegrin,  in  tight-fitting  coat  and  capacious 
breeches,  greets  the  Turk,  attired  according  to  his  fancy.  As  we  sit 
in  the  window  and  look  out  over  the  throng,  we  think  of  an  old- 
fashioned,  variegated  flowergarden,  as  we  see  the  endless  mass  of 
fezes,  caps,  helmets,  cowls,  panamas,  and  turbans,  an  ever-changing 
kaleidoscope  of  many  colors.  Again,  we  climb  the  hills  at  sunset. 
To  the  west,  we  see  a  gigantic  plain,  and  the  sky  above  is  all  aflame. 
Turning  to  the  east,  we  see  once  more  the  green  hills,  but  the  moun- 
tains behind  them  are  no  longer  gray;  they  are  bathed  in  softest 
crimson,  and  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  blue  when  last  we  saw 
them,  now  reflect  this  crimson  hue.  To  the  south,  the  moon  shines 
brightly,  for  in  Constantinople  the  moon  is  silver  long  before  the 
last  dim  colors  fade  from  the  western  sky.  Constantinople  is  wonder- 
fully beautiful  and  quaint. 

A  mystic  air,  too,  hangs  over  this  ancient  city.  In  the  evening, 
as  we  row  by  moonlight  along  the  Bosphorus  past  the  coffee-houses^ 
we  hear  the  sound  of  weirdest  music,  all  in  a  minor  key.  We  are 
depressed  at  the  sound,  and  our  stout  skepticism  of  the  supernatural 
begins  to  waver.  The  watchman  on  his  beat  comes  around,  and  taps 
six  times  with  his  stick,  first  four  equally-timed  strokes,  and  then 
the  two  last  in  rapid  succession.  Imagine  that  sound  on  the  hollow 
pavement  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  tell  me  whether  it  connotes  to 
you  safety  and  protection. 

One  thing  more  engages  our  attention  in  Constantinople,  and 

that,  too,  like  many  other  things,  by  sharp  contrast.    There  seems 

to  be  a  spirit  of  peace  in  this  warlike  city.    We  shudder  as  we  reflect 

upon  the  massacres,  the  plunders,  and  the  sieges  which  have  occurred 
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here;  and  the  very  minutest  idea  of  peace  seems  remote.  Yet,  as 
we  walk  the  hills  toward  evening,  and  see  the  shepherd  with  his 
flock,  still  leading  them  as  he  did  in  Samaria  and  Judea,  we  repeat 
to  ourselves: 

"He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters;  he  restoreth  my  soul." 

The  shepherd,  followed  by  his  sheep,  passes  us,  and  his  shadow 
stretches  far  out  before  him  on  the  hillside,  for  the  sun  is  already  low. 
We  watch  him,  fascinated;  and,  as  he  slowly  trudges  along,  we  still 
watch  him,  meditatively.  The  sheep-bells  grow  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  finally  die  away  slowly  in  the  distance;  night  falls,  and  all  is 
calm  and  quiet. 

H.  Stanley  Schwarz,  in  The  Colonnade. 

Now  this  second  theme  is  surely  as  varied  in  its 
material  as  is  the  first;  indeed  it  is  perhaps  more  varied. 
In  its  effect,  however,  upon  the  reader,  it  presents  a 
definite,  unified  impression.  The  beauty,  the  quaint- 
ness,  the  mystery  of  Constantinople,  all  blend  into  a 
single  emotional  effect.  The  writer  has  consciously 
synthesized  his  impressions,  has  decided  in  advance 
precisely  what  effect  he  desires  to  produce,  and  so  has 
given  us  a  unified  result. 

This  difference  between  the  results  of  synthesis  and 
lack  of  synthesis,  we  may  make  still  clearer  by  means 
of  an  analogy.  Various  forms  of  lenses,  as  you  know, 
have  different  effects  upon  the  direction  of  the  light- 
rays  passing  through  them.  Some  lenses  disperse 
these  rays  of  light,  and  so  leave  the  light  weaker  at 
any  given  point  than  it  was  originally;  other  lenses 
cause  the  light-rays  to  converge  and  focus  their  total 
strength  upon  a  single  spot.  The  first  of  these  two 
themes  upon  Constantinople,  is  like  a  lens  from  which 
the  rays  of  light  diverge;  the  second  theme  tends  rather 
to  focus  its  impression.  The  ideal  synthesis  would  be 
one  which,  like  a  perfect  burning-glass,  so  focuses  the 
material  as  to  kindle  to  flame  the  thought  and  feeling 
of  the  reader:  synthesis  is  that  step  in  literary  composi- 
tion, which  has  as  its  immediate  aim  the  determination 
of  what  shall  be  the  intellectual  and  emotional  effect. 
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What  we  have  thus  far  said  concerning  the  aim  in 
synthesis,  has  been  by  way  of  general  definition  and 
example.  It  remains  that  we  make  evident  the  specific 
form  of  proposition  that  is  the  aim  of  the  synthesis  in 
the  two  types  of  themes  of  observation  here  considered, 
descripdon  and  narration. 

First,  however,  be  it  noted  that,  although  the  emo- 
tional effect  is  of  chief  consequence  both  in  description 
and  in  narrative,  yet,  in  nearly  every  instance,  a  definite 
intellectucd  effect  is  prerequisite  to  the  desired  emotional 
effect.  Unless  your  reader  understands,  at  least  in  part, 
the  thought-content  of  your  description  or  narration, 
you  cannot  be  certain  that  he  will  catch  aright  the  feel- 
ing. He  may  laugh,  when  you  would  have  him  weep. 
Therefore,  in  synthesizing  your  material,  you  must  con- 
sider the  synthesis  for  intellectusd  effect  as  well  as  the 
synthesis  for  emotional  effect.  With  these  two  heads  as 
subdivisions  in  each  case,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss synthesis  in  description  and  in  narrative. 

In  description,  the  proposition  that  sums  up  the 
intellectual  effect  intended,  appears  as  a  statement  of 
the  point  of  view  and  of  the  fundamental  image.  If  you 
are  attempting,  for  instance,  the  description  of  a  house, 
your  first  step  toward  conceiving  your  subject  as  an 
intellectual  unit,  is  to  adopt  a  definite  point  of  view, 
reject  such  details  as  are  not  visible  from  that  point, 
and  group  the  rest  with  reference  to  the  position  you 
have  taken.  Poe,  for  example,  in  his  description  of 
Landor*s  cottage,  opens  thus: 

The  point  of  view  from  which  I  first  saw  the  valley,  was  not 
aUogetheff  although  it  was  nearly,  the  best  point  from  which  to 
survey  the  house.  I  will  therefore  describe  it  as  I  afterwards  saw 
it — ^from  a  position  on  the  stone  wall  at  the  southern  extreme  of  the 
amphitheatre. 

Thus  far,  save  for  a  certain  stiffness,  all  is  good;  so  good, 
indeed,  that  many  writers  on  English  composition  quote 
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the  entire  description  as  a  model.  They  fail  to  notice 
that  ultimately  Poe  does  the  very  thing  they  are  warning 
their  students  not  to  do:  that,  having  established  him- 
self on  a  stone  wall  to  the  south  of  the  cottage,  Poe  pres- 
ently, without  shifting  his  position,  discovers  that  the 
cottage  has  a  northern  window.  Yet,  though  this  illus- 
tration is  unfortunate,  the  rule  is  good.  Adopt  a  definite 
viewpoint,  expressed  or  understood;  mention  no  detail 
not  visible  from  your  avowed  position;  and  shift  not  your 
position  without  public  notice  of  removal. 

If,  however,  your  intellectual  synthesis  is  to  be  com- 
plete, you  must  determine  not  only  your  point  of  view 
but  also  your  fundamental  image,  i.e.,  the  general  out- 
line of  the  object  you  are  describing,  as  distinguished 
from  its  details.  If,  for  example,  you  are  picturing  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  give  your  reader  no  chance  to  imagine  it 
as  a  building:  tell  him  at  once  that  it  is  a  detached 
semicircular  colonnade.  If  you  are  describing  a  library 
that  is  a  domed  building  with  a  Corinthian  front,  give 
your  reader  no  chance  to  imagine  it  a  Gothic  edifice. 
Do  not  omit  or  postpone  this  fundamental  image  of  the 
thing  described.  If  possible,  unite  your  statements  of 
the  point  of  view  and  of  the  fundamental  image  in  the 
opening  sentence.    This  is  your  intellectual  proposition. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  synthesis  of  the  material 
for  a  descriptive  theme  of  observation,  examine  care- 
fully the  following  theme.  Note  how  most  of  the  opening 
paragraph  is  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  point  of  view, 
the  moving  point  of  view.  Note  how  the  second  para- 
graph begins  with  a  statement  of  the  fundamental 
image:  the  relaxed  bow  of  twinkling  lights.  Note  how 
both  the  point  of  view  and  the  fundamental  image  are 
restated  in  varying  phraseology  throughout  the  theme, 
even  to  the  final  paragraph.  At  no  time  are  we  per- 
mitted to  forget  that,  from  the  moving  ferry-boat,  the 
bridge  appears  to  be  an  arc  of  lights. 
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THE  WILLIAMSBURG  BRIDGE  AT  NIGHT 

The  days  were  now  short;  and,  when  we  started  down  the  East 
River  at  six  o'clock,  it  was  already  dark.  The  river  was  inky  black. 
Except  the  humming  of  our  engines,  the  only  noise  was  the  lapping 
and  splashing  of  the  water  against  our  boat.  The  only  signs  of  life 
were  a  few  red  and  green  lights  moving  up  and  down  the  river,  and 
the  converging  lines  of  colored  beacons  stretching  along  each  shore, 
the  upper  line  steady,  the  lower  one  dancing  up  and  down  like 
torches  borne  by  moving  men. 

But,  a  long  distance  ahead  of  us,  a  relaxed  bow  of  twinkling  lights 
spanned  the  black  current.  As  we  approached  it,  the  lights  rose 
higher  and  higher,  the  bow  bent  more  and  more.  Presently  the 
intricate  crossings  of  a  great  steel  bridge  grew  out  of  the  night  in  dim, 
lacelike  forms.  On  each  shore,  the  two  great  towers  loomed  up; 
but  their  tops  remained  hidden  in  the  night,  as  if  too  proud  to  let 
men  look  upon  them.  The  nearer  we  went,  the  higher  climbed  the 
lights,  the  coarser  grew  the  lacework.  Then,  in  the  water,  appeared 
another  arc  of  lights.  They  seemed  to  go  deep  down  under  the  sur- 
face. They  danced  about,  and  tried  to  break  out  of  their  chain,  but 
were  always  drawn  back  directly  under  the  lights  above  them. 

And  now  as  I  looked  more  closely  into  the  maze  of  girders,  I 
became  aware  of  other  blocks  of  light,  moving  along.  The  hum  of 
life  came  to  my  ears.  On  that  great,  dark  river,  life  had  practically 
ceased;  but  up  there  in  the  mid-air,  the  bridge  teemed  with  life.  And, 
as  I  gazed  in  wonder,  the  different  sounds  came  to  me  distinctly. 
Yes!  from  those  moving  blocks  of  light  came  the  whir  of  wheels  and 
the  occasional  clang  of  a  bell;  but  dulling  all  sounds  was  a  low 
rumble,  like  thunder  ever  so  far  away. 

Although  the  lights  appeared  to  rise  steadily  as  we  approached, 
they  grew  brighter,  and  shed  a  soft  white  light  over  our  decks.  Then 
they  disappeared;  and,  in  place  of  their  brightness  on  the  deck, 
squares  of  light  and  shadow  moved  across  it.  Directly  above  us, 
the  huge  girders  looked  like  an  arbor  of  elms  overhanging  a  forest 
stream,  only  vastly  magnified. 

As  we  sailed  on  down  the  river,  the  arcs  of  lights  again  appeared: 
the  one,  steady  and  reaching  into  the  sky,  was  coming  down;  the 
other,  dancing,  dangling  down  into  the  river-bed,  was  rising.  Soon 
the  dancers  disappeared;  but  the  steady  lights  stretched  their  chain 
and  remained. 

J.  C.  B. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  use  of  point  of  view 
and  fundamental  image  in  description,  we  have  been 
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considering  the  synthesis  of  material  to  produce  an 
intellectual  effect.  This  intellectual  effect,  however,  is, 
after  all,  but  incidental.  The  important  fact  is  that  this 
theme,  The  Williamsburg  Bridge  at  Night,  is  not  only 
clear  but  also  interesting:  its  main  effect  is  not  intel- 
lectual but  emotional.  We  have  still  to  consider,  then, 
the  subject  of  synthesizing  the  material  in  description 
for  emotional  effect. 

The  formulation  of  the  central  thought,  we  have 
found  comparatively  simple;  but  the  formulation  of  the 
central  feeling  is  a  matter  not  so  obvious.  We  can 
phrase  an  intellectual  proposition  that  will  make  an- 
other understand  our  thought;  but  we  cannot  always  phrase 
an  emotional  proposition  that  will  cause  another  to  feel 
our  central  emotion.  Denotation  may  be  phrased  com- 
pactly; but  connotation  is  usually  incapable  of  summary. 
As  a  result,  our  synthesis  results  either  in  a  proposition 
that  merely  denotes  the  feeling  that  ought  to  be  connoted, 
or  else  in  a  proposition  that — raising  connotation  to  the 
nth  power — symbolizes  the  feeling  to  be  connoted. 

In  description,  we  must  usually  be  content  to  observe 
that  the  material  we  wish  to  use  is  capable  of  producing 
such  or  such  an  emotional  effect,  and  to  state  to  our- 
selves, in  cold,  unemotional,  denotative  form,  the  sup- 
posedly emotional  proposition  that  the  details  presented 
embody  such  or  such  a  feeling.  Esthetically,  this  seems 
unsatisfying;  yet  practically,  it  serves  the  purpose  well 
enough:  we  resolve  so  to  describe  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge  seen  at  night  from  the  moving  ferry-boat  below, 
that  our  readers  shall  feel  with  us,  **The  effect  of  this 
arc  of  light  above  the  dark  river,  is  marvelously  beauti- 
ful"; and,  guided  by  this  denotative  proposition,  we 
produce  a  theme  that  is  connotative.  Of  course,  we 
avoid  embodying,  in  our  description,  the  denotative 
proposition  itself.    Only  a  Longfellow  could  be  so  inar- 
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tistic  as  to  spoil  a  highly  connotative  picture  of  a  Village 
Blacksmith  with  a  denotative  conclusion: 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught! 

But  if  Longfellow  had  but  refrained  from  expressing  his 
proposition  in  his  finished  poem,  the  proposition  itself 
would  have  been  to  him  of  highest  value. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  an  emotional  synthesis 
resulting  in  a  presumably  denotative  proposition,  con- 
sider the  process  by  which  the  following  theme  came 
into  being.  A  summer-school  student  visited  West 
Point.  From  his  impressions  of  that  trip,  he  proceeded 
to  a  grouping  of  memories  around  one  scene,  the  dress 
parade;  and  out  of  that  one  scene  emerged  a  single 
emotional  impression,  a  sense  of  beauty.  He  did  not 
say  in  his  theme,  *'The  sunset  ceremonies  at  West  Point 
are  very  beautiful'*;  but  some  such  literal  statement  of 
the  emotion  he  desired  to  convey  to  his  reader,  was  in 
his  mtndf  and  guided  his  description: 

SUNSET  AT  WEST  POINT 

The  slanting  rays  of  the  western  sun  light  with  golden  glory  the 
venerable  elms  whose  magnified  shadows  lie  in  a  graceful,  irregular 
line  across  the  parade-ground  at  West  Point.  Above  the  trees,  and 
in  striking  contrast  to  this  green  and  gold,  the  stars  and  stripes  float 
from  a  pure-white  staff,  and,  swayed  gently  by  the  breezes  from  the 
northern  pass,  cast  a  serpentine  silhouette  half  way  across  the  green 
to  where  the  blue-garbed  soldier  stands — erect,  motionless,  his  right 
hand  on  the  sunset  gun. 

At  the  left,  with  the  leader  exemplifying  portly  dignity,  the  band 
strikes  a  martial  air;  while  at  the  right,  from  the  barracks,  issue  long 
lines  of  cadets  who,  with  greatest  precision,  march  across  the  green. 
When  the  double  line  extends  the  full  length  of  the  grounds,  a  quick 
word  of  command  is  given,  and  they  face  toward  the  western  hills. 
The  seven  hundred  men  in  spotless  gray  and  white  stand  like  statues; 
the  only  apparent  movement  is  the  gentle  swaying,  by  the  breeze, 
of  the  officers'  plumes  of  black. 

A  solemn,  expectant  hush!  Then,  as  the  gun  booms  its  salute  to 
the  departing  day,  every  face  turns  as  one  to  Old  Glory,  which  elowly 
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descends  to  earth,  while  the  patriotic  strains  of  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner  are  heard,  at  first  in  loud  swells  which  echo  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  then  in  soft,  gentle  notes  and  sweet.  The  breeze  dies. 
The  black  plumes  are  motionless.  The  upper  rim  of  the  sun  sinks 
behind  the  hills.  Its  lingering  rays  tip  lightly  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  across  the  Hudson,  throwing  into  shadow  the  plain  and 
all  its  surroundings  except  the  tall  spire  of  the  granite  chapel  half 
way  up  the  western  hills.  The  last  strain  of  music  is  but  a  memory; 
and  the  emblems  of  war — soldiers,  cannon,  fortress — once  more,  as 
many  times  before  during  the  past  century,  are  enshrouded  in  the 
hush  of  peace. 

C.  W.  C. 

In  the  foregoing  description,  we  have  said,  the  emo- 
tional synthesis  resulted  seemingly  in  a  proposition  that 
was  denotative — and  therefore  may  not  be  expressed  in 
the  finished  theme.  Occasionally,  however,  the  emo- 
tional synthesis  results  not  in  a  proposition  that  is  deno- 
tative but  in  a  proposition  that  is  not  only  connotative 
but  symbolic — and  therefore  highly  worth  expressing. 
A  symbol  is  something  that,  through  repeated  associa- 
tion, rather  than  through  any  intrinsic  connection,  stands 
for  something  else,  especially  for  something  that  is  too 
abstract  to  permit,  within  small  space,  an  adequate 
denotative  expression.  The  cross,  we  say,  is  a  symbol  of 
Christianity;  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  of  American 
patriotism :  and  this  not  because  of  the  intrinsic  connec- 
tion between  the  symbol  and  the  thing  symbolized — for 
the  connection  was  recognized  long  before  the  symbolism 
— but  rather  through  repeated  aissociation.  Now  if  you, 
in  making  an  emotional  synthesis  of  your  material,  can 
hit  upon  some  one  concrete  object  that,  either  through 
long  association  in  the  experience  of  your  readers  or 
through  repeated  use  in  your  description,  can  be  made 
to  connote  all  the  cumulated  emotional  effect  of  your 
whole  theme,  you  have  in  that  object  a  symbol  that  is 
better  for  your  purpose  than  any  literal  proposition;  for 
it  summarizes  your  desired  emotional  effect  not  in  terms 
of  thought  but  in  terms  of  feeling. 
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As  an  illustration  of  an  emotional  synthesis  resulting 
in  a  symbol,  consider  the  process  by  which  the  following 
little  character-sketch  achieved  its  unity.  From  the 
memories  of  a  recent  trip  in  Tunis,  a  summer-school 
student  singled  out  for  reproduction  her  impressions  of  a 
grave  young  Arab  confronted,  for  the  first  time,  with  the 
marvel  of  an  automobile.  How  should  she  convey  to  her 
reader  her  sense  of  that  Arab's  emotional  reaction? 
Chance  resemblance  between  the  face  and  costume  of  the 
Arab  and  the  face  and  costume  of  the  prophet  Hosea  £is  de- 
picted by  Sargent  in  the  Boston  Public  Library — ^the 
familiar  hooded  and  cloaked  figure,  now  displayed  in 
every  art-store  window — suggested  a  deeper  similarity. 
In  the  face  of  the  prophet,  gazing  into  the  future  with 
level,  unflinching  eyes,  was  an  embodiment  of  the  whole 
life-philosophy  of  this  Arab  youth.  The  emotional 
synthesis  of  the  traveller's  impressions  of  the  Arab  pro- 
duced not  a  denotative  proposition  but  a  symbol:  Sar- 
gent's Hosea: 

"HOSEA" 

Straight  he  came  toward  us  out  of  the  blinding  sunset  glow:  a 
hooded  and  cloaked  figure,  with  beautiful,  young  face  peering  out 
from  under  the  heavy  folds  of  his  burnous — ^Sargent's  prophet  to  the 
life.  We  had  had  a  "pan,"  as  our  French  chauffeur  said — a  "blow- 
out" we  called  it — on  the  great  Tunisian  highway,  and  were  halted 
for  repairs.  Miles  behind  us  stretched  the  hard  white  metaled 
road;  miles  ahead  of  us  it  reached  into  the  desert.  To  our  eyes, 
unaccustomed  to  the  great  level  plain,  there  had  been  no  evidence  of 
human  habitation,  for  hours,  along  our  route;  and  our  maps  and 
guides  indicated  no  village  anywhere  in  the  vicinity.  Yet  here 
came  "Hosea,"  whence,  we  knew  not,  whither  going,  we  could  hot 
guess.  In  one  hand,  he  carried  his  yellow  Turkish  slippers,  and  in 
the  other,  a  bottle  half  full  of  what  appeared  to  be  oil. 

He  halted  beside  us,  and  looked  interestedly  at  the  chauffeur,  who 
was  struggling  with  the  heavy  tire  of  the  Panhard.  Curiosity  as- 
sailed us.  We  must  know  who  and  what  he  was.  We  plunged  into 
conversation,  with  a  question  in  French;  but,  for  all  our  French 
ground,  it  might  as  well,  or  better,  have  been  Hebrew.     Hosea 
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shook  his  head,  and  replied  something  in  the  slow  gutturals  of  the 
Arab  tongue.  A  conversational  "impasse"  seemed  inevitable;  for 
the  total  linguistic  achievement  in  Arabic,  of  our  combined  party  of 
four,  was  limited  to  a  few  numerals,  some  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, a  heterogeneous  collection  of  proper  names,  and  two  words 
which  comprise  the  bulk  of  tourist  conversation  with  natives  in 
North  Africa:  "baksheesh"  and  "impshi."  The  former  word  is  the 
beggars'  incessant  appeal  for  alms;  and  the  latter,  the  last  resort  of 
the  irate  traveler,  the  tone  of  whose  "  Get  out"  is  unmistakable,  even 
if  his  accent  be  faulty. 

Heaven  knows  how  we  accomplished  the  feat;  but  even  with  our 
limited  resources,  we  did  manage  to  extract  the  information  that 
Hosea's  real  name  was  Mohammed  Ali  (a  fair  guess,  that,  on  our 
part,  as  half  the  native  boys  in  the  Mohammedan  world  are  called 
Mohammed  Ali) ;  that  he  lived  in  some  group  of  Bedouin  tents  near 
by — one  of  those  little  semi-nomadic  communities  which  settle  more 
or  less  permanently  wherever  a  well  has  been  driven  in  the  desert; 
and  that  he  wanted  very  much  to  know  what  made  our  car  go.  Our 
halting  speech  stopped  short,  appalled  by  the  size  and  quality  of  this 
intellectual  demand. 

At  the  moment.  Marc  announced  that  the  repairs  were  completed, 
and  that,  if  we  were  ready,  we  could  go  on.  Thankfully  we  evaded 
the  issue  of  "what,"  and  indicated  by  the  sign-language  that  we 
would  illustrate  "how,"  if  Mohammed  Ali  would  take  a  place  on  the 
step  of  the  mysterious  vehicle.  Mohammed  Ali  would.  The  bottle 
was  placed  in  safety  on  the  floor  of  the  tonneau;  the  slippers,  which 
all  this  time  had  been  held  in  his  hand,  were  also  placed  in  safety — 
on  his  feet.  He  then  took  his  place  on  the  step;  and,  fairly  hugging 
one  of  the  side  canopy-supports  of  the  big  "Demi-Limousine,"  he 
indicated  that  his  preparations  were  complete — and  we  were  off. 

The  particular  little  demon  that  inhabits  somewhere  under  the 
leather  cap  and  within  the  leather  jacket  of  a  French  chauffeur,  took 
possession  of  Marc;  and  no  one  of  us  cared  to  note,  in  the  next  five 
minutes,  the  record  of  our  law-smashing  speed.  I  watched  my 
prophet's  beautiful  and  grave  young  face.  Serene  and  non-committal 
it  was,  throughout  the  experience;  yet  somewhere  there  lurked  in  the 
steady  eyes  a  gleam  of  boyish  satisfaction.  But — he  had  to  walk 
back  along  the  road  which  was  so  swiftly  flowing  from  under  our 
wheels.  We  slowed  up;  and  where  the  highroad  crossed  the  railway- 
track — Mohammed  Ali  left  us.  Gravely  he  saluted;  and,  as  we 
sped  on  again,  we  saw  him  walking  straight  away  from  us,  a  hooded 
and  cloaked  figure,  illumined  by  the  last  slanting  rays  of  the  setting 
sun, 

M.  0.  D. 
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So  much  for  the  specific  forms  of  proposition,  intellec- 
tual and  emotional,  that  are  the  aim  of  synthesis  in  de- 
scriptive themes  of  observation.  Consider  now  the 
intellectual  proposition,  and  the  emotional  proposition 
both  denotative  and  symbolic,  that  are  the  aim  of  the 
synthesis  in  narrative  themes. 

The  intellectal  synthesis  which,  in  description,  results 
in  a  statement  of  the  point  of  view  and  the  fundamental 
image,  results,  in  narration,  in  a  statement  of  the  plot: 
a  proposition  that  states  the  thread  of  the  story  in  terms 
of  a  struggle  between  contending  forces.  Out  of  the  mul- 
titudinous details  of  life,  the  story-teller  must  so  focus 
his  materials  as  to  present  the  conflicting  purposes  of 
his  two  protagonists  or  the  conflicting  forces  in  his  hero's 
soul,  which  result  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  fortune  that  make 
a  tragedy,  or  in  the  complication  and  resolution  that 
make  a  comedy.  And  all  this  struggle,  if  he  would 
absolutely  focus  his  effect,  he  must  be  able  to  express 
compactly  in  a  single  intellectual  proposition:  "Ivanhoe, 
having  undergone  many  dangers — the  tournament,  the 
imprisonment,  the  trial  by  combat— obtained  his  father's 
forgiveness,  and  the  hand  of  Lady  Rowena";  ''Lord  and 
Lady  Macbeth,  having  attained  the  crown  by  crime, 
suffered  just  punishment."  The  point  to  be  remembered 
is,  that  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth — in  a 
story;  there  wouldn't  be  any  plot  if  it  did.  Without 
plot  you  may,  indeed,  have  narrative;  but  narrative 
without  plot  is  valueless  as  a  story,  as  an  end  in  itself. 
It  is  useful  only  as  a  means  to  an  end:  as  a  thread  on 
which  to  hang  a  description,  or  a  character-sketch,  or 
— the  author  himself.  If  you  would  tell  a  story  for  the 
story's  sake,  be  sure  that  you  synthesize  your  materials, 
intellectually,  as  a  proposition  expressing  a  struggle 
between  contending  forces. 

As  an  example  of  the  synthesis  of  material  for  narrative 
themes  of  observation,  examine  now  the  following  theme. 
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Note  how,  out  of  all  the  details  of  a  small  boy's  daily 
life,  the  author  of  this  theme  has  selected  those  which 
embody  two  conflicting  forces — duty,  embodied  in 
Mother  and  the  onion-bed,  and  temptation,  embodied 
in  fishing-tackle,  the  boys  outside,  and  the  rumor  of  the 
pickerel  at  Looney's  foot-bridge — ^and  has  synthesized 
them  to  produce  a  definite  intellectual  effect. 

THE  CAPITULATION  OF  JAMES  WILLIAM 

"James  William  Bennet!"  called  that  young  man's  mother  from 
the  open  doorway,  "I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  for  the  fourth  time 
this  morning,  to  pull  the  weeds  out  of  that  onion-bed.  A  big,  strong 
boy  of  eleven  should  have  some  responsibility  in  his  own  home. 
Yours  is  the  onion-bed.     Now  then — are  you  going,  sir?" 

James  William  weighed  his  mother's  words  carefully,  together 
with  her  manner  of  delivering  them.     "  Yes'm,"  he  said — and  started. 

"Dog-gone  such  ole  smellin'  things  as  onions  anyhow!"  he  re- 
marked in  the  privacy  of  the  woodshed.  "Don't  nobody  eat  *em, 
'ceptin'  truck  like  Pigsy  Mott  an'  Red  Simmons — an'  I  wouldn't  be 
seen  goin'  to  a  dog-fight  with  them  fellers."  He  cast  a  longing  eye 
at  his  fishing-tackle  on  a  beam  overhead. 

*' James!"  called  a  warning  voice. 

"Yes'm — I'm  go-ing^*'  he  called  back  with  injured  dignity,  and 
pointed  his  toes  toward  the  garden. 

It  was  lazy,  hot  July;  bees  were  droning,  grasshoppers  flying,  birds 
singing.  He  struggled  rebelliously  with  purslane  and  ragweed  for 
five  minutes,  a  bitter  feeling  continually  cropping  up,  that  someone 
else  might  have  been  assigned  to  the  job.  The  obnoxious  onion- 
bed  lay  along  the  fence;  the  fence,  along  the  street.  A  small  stone 
came  over  the  fence,  and  plumped  down  in  front  of  him.  Another 
almost  hit  him.     It  was  Pigsy  Mott  and  Red  Simmons! 

"  Say,  you — ^who  d'ye  think  y'are?  "  snarled  James  William  Bennet, 
assiduously  tugging  at  a  weed  half  as  tall  as  himself. 

"What  ye  doin'?"  Pigsy  inquired  curiously. 

Scornful  silence  reigned  in  the  garden. 

"What  ye  doin',  BUly?"  asked  Red.    The  "Billy"  softened  him. 

"Can't  ye  see  what  I'm  a-doin'?" 

"Huh!"  said  Pigsy,  "/  wouldn't  weed  no  onions." 

"Naw,  ye  wouldn't!  But  ye  carry  'em  in  your  dinner-pail  to 
school,  an'  eat  'em  raw,  all  right!"        .. 

"Well,  that's  when  we're  goin'  fishin',  Billy.  You  kin  always  get 
a  bite  if  ye  eat  raw  onions,"  explained  Pigsy. 
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That's  so,"  corroborated  his  pal. 
Huh!"  said  James  William,  sitting  down  to  rest. 
Say,"  continued  Pigsy,  in  a  confidential  whisper,  "we  know 
where  there's  the  biggest  kind  of  a  ole  pickerel,  with  the  dandiest 
spots  all  over  him!    Weighs  as  much  as  two  pounds,  1*11  bet. 

James  began  to  breathe  hard.     "  Where?  *'  he  asked  incuriously. 

"Down  by  Looney's  foot-bridge;  y'  kin  see  'im  plain's  anything!" 

"  Come  on,  Pigsy,  let's  git  our  poles  cut,"  whispered  Red.  "  Give 
us  one  o*  them  onions,  will  ye,  Billy?" 

"How  do  ye  eat  *em?"  queried  James. 

"Salt,"  said  Red,  dragging  out  of  the  depths  of  his  ragged  trousers 
a  soiled  bit  of  newspaper  containing  a  spoonful  of  salt. 

"Bet  ye  ain't  got  any  hook  an*  lines." 

"Have  so! — a  hull  box,"  triumphed  Pigsy. 

"I'll  trade  some  onions  for  some  salt  an*  a  good  hook  an*  line," 
dickered  James. 

"Sure!  !'*  yelled  the  two  on  the  outside  of  the  fence. 

"Shut  up!"  cautioned  the  Rennets'  son  and  heir;  "Mom's  settin' 
by  the  window."  He  pulled  several  of  the  luring  white  edibles,  and 
shoved  them  through  the  fence.  Red  shared  his  salt.  James  ate 
manfully. 

Then  the  young  gardener  crept  low,  on  all  fours,  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  onion-bed,  where  there  were  two  loose  pickets  in  the  fence. 
He  squeezed  through. 

"Gimme  my  hook  an*  line — an'  come  on,  fellers!"  whispered 
James  William;  and  the  soles  of  three  naked  pairs  of  feet  tore  up  the 
dust  on  the  nearest  route  to  Looney's  secluded  foot-bridge. 

But  although  intellectual  synthesis  be  important  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  emotional  effectiveness  of  a  narrative 
theme,  the  effect  primarily  important  is  that  arising 
from  an  emotional  synthesis.  The  propositions  result- 
ing from  emotional  syntheses  in  narrative  are  not  unlike 
the  propositions  resulting  from  emotional  syntheses  in 
description.  Most  often,  they  must  be  expressed  in 
literal  form,  but,  when  we  can,  we  resort  to  symbolism. 

In  narration,  as  in  description,  we  must  usually  be 
content  to  express  the  result  of  our  emotional  synthesis 
in  a  form  merely  denotative.  As  we  turn  over  in  our 
minds  the  details  of  the  struggle  between  the  small  boy's 
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desire  to  go  fishing  and  his  sense  of  duty  to  mother  and 
the  onion-bed,  we  feel  that  the  circumstances  warrant  us 
in  presenting  the  capitulation  of  James  William  in  a 
sympathetic  light.  By  a  process  of  selection  and  com- 
bination, we  have  reached  the  proposition  that,  had  we 
been  in  the  place  of  James  William  Bennet,  we  should 
have  felt  as  he  did;  and,  with  this  proposition  as  our 
guide,  we  proceed  to  the  further  processes  of  composition. 
Our  emotional  synthesis  has  resulted  in  a  declaration  of 
sympathy. 

As  an  example  of  a  very  different  kind,  consider  the 
result  of  the  emotional  synthesis  preliminary  to  the 
composition  of  the  following  bit  of  nonsense: 

FROM   THE  EY-TALIAN 

It  was  the  night  of  the  Flour  Carnival.  The  moon — Loona  Bianca 
— as  she  rested  on  the  bridge,  shone  with  equal  lustre  on  the  palace 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  chail  on  the  other,  seeming  to  murmur: 
"Py  Jove!  It's  a  dusty  night  on  Rialto  St.!"  Silver  beams  plated 
the  roof  of  the  Dog's  palace;  and,  from  afar,  the  Lions  of  St.  Mark 
could  be  heard  singing  the  overture  to  Rigoletto.  The  surface  of  the 
canal  was  dotted  with  party-colored  carambas  and  bon-mots,  thrown 
by  the  ladies  during  the  days  of  the  Festina  Lente.  From  the  bal- 
conio  trailed  garlands  of  mardi-grass,  and  the  plunk  of  a  bandillero 
mingled  with  the  sob  of  the  swirling  thoroughfare.  Suddenly  a 
black  gondola  slid  across  the  moon-path  and  under  a  hairy  pazooza. 
At  the  instanta,  a  maiden  parted  the  pampas,  and  entwined  her 
white  arms  about  the  hidalgo's  intermezzo.  "Lazzaroni!"  she 
murmured.  "Bagatelle!"  said  he;  and,  for  a  moment,  there  was 
an  oUa  podrida.  Then  a  hand  shot  out  above  them,  holding  a 
flashing  intaglio.  A  swish,  a  moan — the  lover  fell  limply  into  the 
felucca;  and  above  the  senseless  maiden  peered  the  leering  face  of 
an  old  Spanish  inuendo. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  Flour  Carnival. 

What  was  the  emotional  proposition?  The  undergrad- 
uate editor,  searching  his  mind  for  material  for  his  comic 
page,  hit  upon  something  that  started  him  to  grouping 
verbal  whimsicalities.  A  story  of  the  murder  of  a  lover 
by  an  overzealous  chaperon  may  not,  in  itself,  seem 
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comic;  yet  such  was  this  undergraduate's  emotional 
synthesis  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  ulti- 
mately evolved  this  proposition:  '* These  circumstances, 
as  I  shall  express  them,  shall  be  grotesquely  humorous." 

In  narrative,  however,  as  in  description,  the  more 
effective,  though  less  frequent,  result  of  the  emotional 
synthesis  is  a  proposition  embodied  in  a  symbol.  Find, 
if  possible,  some  concrete,  connotative  object  that  sug- 
gests or  can  be  made  to  suggest  the  dominant  tone  of 
all  your  emotional  material:  a  symbol,  such  as  those  used 
by  Poe  in  his  Masque  of  the  Red  Death  and  his  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher,  or  those  used  by  Hawthorne  in  his  Lady 
Eleanore's  Mantle,  his  Scarlet  Letter,  or  his  Marble  Faun, 
If  you  have  not  read  these  stories  lately,  look  up  at  least 
the  first  of  them  for  an  early  recitation.  Meanwhile, 
let  me  give  you  one  immediate  example. 

At  Bowdoin  College,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  there  flourished  a  sophomore  society 
named  '*Phi  Chi.''  So  evil  was  its  way,  that  at  last  the 
college,  students  and  faculty  alike,  rose  up  against  it; 
and  it  died,  bequeathing  to  later  generations  only  its 
memory  and  a  song.  That  song  became  the  battle-cry 
of  Bowdoin  College.  It  even  became  the  marching  song 
of  the  Maine  regiment  in  the  war  with  Spain.  (May  it 
yet  be  heard  beyond  the  Rhine!)  At  home,  it  was, 
above  all,  the  especial  property  of  the  sophomore  class: 
for  freshmen  to  sing  "Phi  Chi,"  save  by  special  dispen- 
sation on  the  occasion  of  some  great  college  victory, 
meant  instant  annihilation.  Such  is  the  significance  ol 
"Phi  Chi." 

Suppose,  now,  that  you  were  to  write  a  Bowdoin 
hazing-story.  (Of  course,  there  is  no  hazing  now  at 
Bowdoin,  but  that  matters  not.)  Do  you  not  see  how 
that  old  song,  "Phi  Chi,"  could  be  made  to  summarize 
your  whole  emotional  effect?  Imagine  your  hero  on 
the  evening  of  his  first  day  at  college.     The  lock  on  his 
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door  is  strangely  out  of  order;  his  electric  lights  mysteri- 
ously refuse  to  burn.  Along  the  path  beneath  his  win- 
dow, he  hears  the  tramp  of  men;  upon  the  stairs,  the  roar 
of  sixty  throats: 

Swing  out  the  brave  old  banner,  boys;  the  Resurrection's  come. 
Bring  out  the  horn  of  plenty,  and  the  old  ancestral  drum; 
Bring  out  the  ponderous  gew-gaw;  let  us  make  Gomorrah  hum: 
For  Phi  Chi's  in  her  ancient  glory! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah  for  old  Phi  Chi! 
Hurrah!  Hurrah —  and  may  she  never  die! 
While  pluck  beats  luck, 
And  '  Prex'  is  stuck, 
And  the  'profs.'  are  high  and  dry. 
We  will  follow  her  to  glory! 

Defenseless,  despairing,  the  freshman  takes  his  place 
in  the  procession : 

Then  hush  the  grinning  skeleton,  unscrew  the  coffin  lid, 
And  put  the  freshman  in  it,  till  his  infant  form  is  hid: 
For  he  must  learn  that  he  must  do  precisely  as  he's  bid; 
For  Phi  Chi's  in  her  ancient  glory! 

Let  us  draw  the  curtain  upon  our  hapless  hero,  praying 
only  that  he  may  survive.  ...  As  he  creeps  back 
to  his  room  at  midnight,  he  hears  the  sophomores  march- 
ing for  another  victim,  singing  as  they  go: 

There's  a  baby  born  to  Bowdoin,  boys,  way  back  in  sixty-four, 
Has  thundered  for  admission  at  many  a  freshman's  door; 
And  thanks  to  Zeus  and  NINETEEN-BLANK  (!!!)  she'll  thun- 
der evermore: 
For  Phi  Chi's  in  her  ancient  glory! 

That  song,  gentlemen,  is  a  concrete,  connotative  symbol, 
as  efficient  for  its  purpose  as  was  Poe's  clock  of  ebony  or 
Hawthorne's  scarlet  letter.  Through  its  association 
with  each  step  in  the  emotional  progress  of  the  story,  it 
cumulates  and  gathers  to  itself  the  entire  emotional 
content  of  the  theme:  it  is  the  condensed  embodiment  of 
the  results  of  a  perfect  emotional  synthesis. 
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§  II: B.  THE   PROCESS   OF  SYNTHESIZING 

THE  MATERIAL 

But,  if  the  ultimate  aim  of  synthesis  be  to  produce 
upon  the  reader  some  predetermined  intellectual  and 
emotional  effect,  and  if  the  immediate  aim  of  synthesis 
be  to  determine  what  this  intellectual  and  emotional 
effect  shall  be,  it  remains  that  we  consider  the  means  by 
which  these  ends  are  to  be  attained. 

The  process  of  synthesis,  we  have  said,  is  a  mental 
progression  from  unselected  and  unclassified  details, 
through  selection  and  classification,  to  the  formulation 
of  the  central  thought  and  feeling  as  a  proposition.  In 
practice,  we  have  before  us  a  vast  body  of  sense-percep- 
tions, concrete  material  denotative  and  connotative. 
Each  of  us,  according  to  his  own  powers  of  mind  and 
heart,  seizes  upon  one  or  another  portion  of  this  material, 
and,  ignoring  the  portions  that  seem  to  him  irrelevant, 
classifies  the  chosen  portion  into  groups  of  related  parts, 
until,  from  this  body  of  details,  the  dominant  significance 
emerges,  and  he  says:  "For  me,  the  meaning  of  this 
material  is  so-and-sor' 

For  example,  let  us  take  first  a  case  in  which  the  pur- 
pose is  descriptive.  Suppose  that  I  ask  you  to  write  a 
theme  upon  the  picture  by  Jules  Bastien-Lepage,  ''Joan 
of  Arc  Listening  to  the  Voices."  The  process  of  gather- 
ing the  material  produces  first  a  multitude  of  details 
concerning  the  picture:  the  dooryard,  the  implements 
around,  the  trees,  the  figure  of  Joan,  her  costume,  her 
pose,  her  expression,  the  figures  of  the  saints.  And  with 
these  details  of  the  picture  come  memories  from  medieval 
history,  facts  about  Joan  herself,  the  opinions  of  critics, 
and  what  not.  How  shall  you  ever  transform  this  mass 
of  unselected,  unclassified  detail  into  anything  better 
than  a  mere  catalogue  or  census?    As  you  study  the 

material,  perhaps  there  comes  to  mind  the  question  with 
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which  De  Quincey  begins  his  celebrated  essay  on  Joan 
of  Arc:  '*  What  is  to  be  thought  of  her?''  And  then  you 
wonder  whether,  in  this  picture,  amid  all  these  details, 
you  may  not,  by  a  selection  and  classification  of  your 
impressions,  read  an  answer  to  De  Quincey's  question. 
Some  of  the  details  you  reject  as,  for  your  purpose,  non- 
essential; others  you  group  as  indicative  merely  of  the 
peasant  origin  of  Joan;  others  you  group  as  significant  of 
her  vision,  of  her  inspiration:  and  then  suddenly  before 
you,  there  is  your  answer  to  De  Quincey 's  question:  the 
central  thought  and  feeling,  the  proposition,  of  your 
purposed  theme.  You  have  performed  the  act  of  syn- 
thesizing your  materials. 

Here  is  the  theme  produced  by  a  summer-school 
student  after  such  an  act  of  synthesis.  What  was  her 
proposition?     How  far  was  her  synthesis  successful? 

JOAN  OF  ARC 

"What  is  to  be  thought  of  her?^^  Thomas  De  Quincey  asks  the 
question;  and  Bastien-Lepage  answers  it  in  his  painting,  "Joan  of 
Arc  Listening  to  the  Voices."  In  the  dooryard  of  a  rude  cottage, 
the  ordinary  plaster  and  thatch  cabin  of  the  French  peasant,  stands 
a  girl.  At  her  right,  a  three-legged  wooden  stool  lies,  overturned, 
on  the  ground  beside  a  wooden  reel,  on  which  the  yarn  is  half  un- 
wound. A  soft  early  summer  haze  covers  the  dull  green  background, 
and  grays  the  indistinct  trees.  In  the  midst  of  this  homely  setting, 
the  slender,  undeveloped  figure  of  Joan  compels  the  eye.  Her  short, 
homespun  skirt,  falling  in  straight,  scant  folds  about  her,  does  not 
conceal  her  bare  feet.  The  coarse  bodice,  opening  low  on  her  young 
throat,  is  as  barren  of  grace  in  line  as  it  is  devoid  of  beauty  in  color. 
One  strong,  large  hand  hangs  by  her  side  in  a  gesture  of  utter  hope- 
lessness; the  other,  reaching  out  in  eager,  imploring  protest,  shows 
on  the  thumb  her  badge  of  toil,  a  leather  pad  to  protect  her  tender 
skin  from  the  harsh  pricking  of  the  yarn.  This  is  the  picture,  so 
far,  of  an  ordinary  peasant  girl,  weary,  perhaps,  of  her  daily  task. 

Look  higher.  Who  is  this  girl  whose  eyes  blaze  with  triumphant 
joy,  yet  are  heavy  with  unendurable  anguish?  Far,  far  beyond,  she 
gazes,  with  dilated,  terror-stricken  eyes;  yet  longing  unspeakable 
for  the  future  that  she  dreads  is  written  in  every  line  of  her  face. 
Dimly  glorious  above  her  head  floats  Saint  Michael  with  his  great 
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sword;  beside  him,  Saint  Catharine  smiles  proudly  from  out  the  folds 
of  her  banner.  But  Saint  Margaret  crouches,  her  averted  face 
buried  in  her  hands,  as  though  she  already  saw  the  Maid's  soft  hair 
and  virgin  bloom  blackened  by  the  fires  of  Rouen. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall,  turn  for  a  final  glance.  The  reel  and  the 
stool  fade  away;  trees  and  cottage  mingle  in  a  faint,  indistinct  blur. 
Only  the  figure  remains,  a  peasant  girl  with  outstretched  hand,  whose 
eyes  burn  with  the  ecstasy  of  victory,  yet  are  old  with  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  pain,  and  burdened  with  a  bitter  woe.  M.  E.  T. 

For  our  second  example,  let  us  take  a  case  in  which 
the  purpose  is  narration.  Suppose  that  it  had  been  your 
privilege  to  be  present  at  the  annual  dinner  and  business 
meeting  of  the  Authors  Club,  and  that  you  desired  to 
utilize  the  occasion  as  subject-matter  for  a  college  theme. 
How  should  you  proceed?  Should  you  tell  of  the  rooms, 
the  books,  the  portraits,  the  autograph  MSS.?  Should 
you  attempt  to  tell  of  the  members  who  were  present? 
Should  you  tell  of  the  dinner,  the  menu,  the  conversation, 
the  business  session  that  followed?  All  this  was  inter- 
esting perhaps  to  you;  but  yet  it  differed  but  little,  after 
all,  from  many  another  club-gathering,  menu,  business 
meeting.  You  find  in  it  as  yet,  nothing  save  unselected, 
unclassified  details,  nothing  of  significance.  But,  as 
your  mind  sifts  the  memories  of  that  evening,  it  comes 
upon  one  episode  which,  because  of  its  striking  contrast 
with  the  conventional  occasion  and  surroundings,  stands 
out  vividly.  Here  is  your  opportunity.  Gather  details 
that  will  present  the  decorousness,  the  conventionality, 
of  the  setting,  and,  into  that  mass  of  conventionality, 
project  another  mass  of  details  that  will  present  this 
startlingly  unconventional  but  intensely  human  happen- 
ing: and  lo!  you  have  found  your  central  feeling,  your 
emotional  proposition;  you  have  performed  your  syn- 
thesis. 

Here  is  the  form  in  which  one  young  man  recorded 
his  emotional  experience  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
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Authors  Club,  of  January   i6,    1913.    What  w£is  his 
proposition?     How  far  was  his  synthesis  successful? 

IN   MEMORIAM 

The  apparition  in  white  was  not  a  spirit;  it  was  too  plump,  too 
palpable,  too  clearly  outlined  in  the  well-lighted  room.  Yet,  had  it 
been  actually  a  ghost  come  from  the  grave,  it  could  not  more  have 
astonished  the  decorous  gentlemen  at  the  three  long  tables. 

The  dinner  of  the  Authors  Club  was  ending;  and,  over  the  coffee 
and  cigars,  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting  was  progressing  with  a 
smoothness  and  precision  that  fully  justified  the  protest  of  the  club 
patriarch  that  the  secretary  had  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  all 
written  in  advance. 

The  reports  had  been  heard;  the  officers  elected:  and  the  club  was 
listening  with  approval  to  the  well-phrased  eulogies  of  those  members 
that  had  died  within  the  year.  The  secretary  himself  had  just  read 
the  sketch  of  Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor.  He  had  told  of  Mr.  Astor's 
literary  work,  of  his  scientific  inventions,  of  his  services  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  and,  finally,  of  his  heroic  death  on  the  Titanic, 

Suddenly,  without  warning  or  introduction,  from  the  doorway 
behind  the  chairman's  seat,  appeared  the  apparition;  his  white  cap 
and  apron  contrasting  strangely  with  the  black  dinner-coats  before 
him: 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "you  mus'  pardon  me — I  am  ze  cook — ze 
chef — I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  say  of  Colonel  Astor. 
Gentlemen,  you  mus*  pardon  me — I  come  not  to  make  speeches — I 
come  to  cook  ze  dinner — but  I  hear  what  you  say  of  Colonel  Astor — 
I  was  his  chef — I  was  his  chef  when  his  yacht  was  wreck  in  ze  West 
Indies — and  what  you  say  of  him — it  touch  my  heart.  You  mus' 
pardon  me,  gentlemen,  I  am  jus'  ze  cook." 

He  vanished  to  the  kitchen;  but  we  noticed  that  the  secretary 
followed  him,  to  secure  and  insert  in  those  pre-perfected  minutes 
the  name  of  the  eulogist  of  Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor — ^the  eulogist 
who  was  *' jus'  ze  cook."  S.  G. 

To  sum  up:  Synthesizing  the  material  is  that  step  in 
the  process  of  theme-writing,  that  has  as  its  immediate 
aim  to  discover  the  significance  of  the  material  £is  a  whole, 
i.e.,  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional effect.  How  important  is  this  step  appeared  from 
the  comparison  of  the  two  themes  upon  Constantinople 
and  from  the  analogy  to  the  various  lenses.     In  descrip- 
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tive  themes  of  observation,  the  proposition  that  sums 
up  the  intellectual  effect  intended,  appears  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  point  of  view  and  of  the  fundamental  image, 
both  illustrated  in  the  theme  The  Williamsburg  Bridge 
at  Night.  The  emotional  effect  intended  in  description, 
we  found  to  be  reducible  either  to  a  denotative  (i.e.,  a 
literal)  proposition,  as  in  the  theme  Sunset  at  West  Point, 
or  to  a  symbol,  as  in  the  theme  ^^Hoseay  In  narrative 
themes  of  observation,  the  proposition  that  sums  up  the 
intellectual  effect  appears  as  a  statement  of  the  struggle 
between  contending  forces,  the  "plot,"  as  exemplified 
in  the  story  The  Capitulation  of  James  William,  The 
emotional  effect,  in  narrative  as  in  description,  is  ex- 
pressed either  denotatively,  as  in  the  theme  From  the 
Ey-talian,  or  symbolically,  as  in  the  proposed  story  of 
Phi  Chi.  As  for  the  process  of  synthesizing  the  material, 
it  is  a  mental  progression  from  uuselected,  unclassified 
details,  through  selection  and  classification,  to  the  formu- 
lation of  the  central  thought  and  feeling  £is  a  proposition. 
What  this  means  in  description,  was  exemplified  in  our 
examination  of  the  process  of  the  writing  of  the  theme 
Joan  of  Arc;  what  it  means  in  narrative,  in  our  account 
of  the  evening  at  the  Authors  Club.  Such,  as  applied  to 
themes  of  observation,  descriptive  and  narrative,  are 
the  aim  and  process  of  the  second  step  in  literary  com- 
position—synthesizing the  material. 

EXERCISE   II:  SYNTHESIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

1.  Make  for  yourself — and  then  answer — a  list  of  questions  on  this 
section,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  similar  to  the  questions  printed 
at  the  close  of  Section  I. 

2.  Examine  a  theme  read  to  you  by  the  instructor,  or  some  recent 
theme  of  your  own,  and  note  the  result  of  the  synthesis  or  lack  of 
synthesis  of  the  material. 

3.  With  attention  to  the  gathering  of  material  for  concreteness, 
denotation,  and  connotation,  write  a  descriptive  theme,  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  words  in  length,  with  especial  attention  to 
intellectual  synthesis  upon  a  point  of  view  and  a  fundamental  ima^. 
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4.  With  attention  to  the  gathering  of  material  as  indicated  above, 
write  a  narrative  theme,  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  words 
in  length,  with  especial  attention  to  intellectual  synthesis  upon  a 
plot — 3L  struggle  between  contending  forces. 

5.  With  attention  to  the  gathering  of  material  as  indicated  above, 
and  to  the  necessary  intellectual  synthesis,  write  a  theme  of  obser- 
vation, either  narrative  or  descriptive,  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  words  in  length,  with  especial  attention  to  emotional  syn- 
thesis upon  a  proposition  expressed  denotatively  in  your  own  mind 
but  not  formally  stated  in  the  finished  theme . 

6.  With  attention  to  the  gathering  of  material  as  indicated  above, 
and  to  the  necessary  intellectual  synthesis,  write  a  theme  of  observa- 
tion, either  narrative  or  descriptive,  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  words  in  length,  with  especial  attention  to  emotional  syn- 
thesis upon  a  proposition  expressed  symbolically  in  the  finished 
theme. 

§  III.  ORGANIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

Organizing  the  material  may  be  defined  as  that  step  in 
theme-writing — or,  more  broadly,  in  all  literary  compo- 
sition— ^which  has,  for  its  immediate  aim,  to  contribute 
structure,  and,  for  its  process,  a  progression  from  the 
previous  steps  through  (i)  a  reanalysis  of  the  synthesized 
materials,  and  (2)  an  arrangement  of  the  resulting  parts, 
to  (3)  the  mental  or  written  formulation  of  the  outline- 
plan  based  upon  the  analysis  and  arrangement.  Most 
obviously  important  in  exposition,  argument,  and  criti- 
cism, this  careful  organization  is  really  no  less  essential 
in  themes  of  observation,  narrative  and  descriptive. 

§  III: A.  THE  AIM   IN  ORGANIZATION 

The  immediate  aim  of  organization  is  to  contribute 
structure.  Just  as  the  gathering  of  the  material  provided 
a  wealth  of  concrete  details,  denotative  and  connotative, 
pertaining  to  the  expected  subject;  and  as  the  synthe- 
sizing of  this  material  provided,  through  selection  and 
grouping,  a  decision  as  to  what  should  be  the  proposi- 
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tion — the  central  thought  and  feeling — of  the  purposed 
theme:  so  the  organization  of  the  material  has,  as  its 
function,  to  decide  how  best  to  divide  and  to  arrange 
this  synthesized  material  in  order  to  obtain,  so  far  as  it 
depends  upon  the  structure,  the  purposed  intellectual 
and  emotional  effect. 

To  make  clear  the  difference — even  in  a  theme  of 
observation — between  organization  that  is  effective  and 
organization  that  is  not,  let  us  examine  an  actual  instance, 
the  structure  of  a  short-story  by  an  undergraduate.  Here, 
organized  with  due  regard  to  chronology,  motivation, 
suspense,  and  climax,  is  the  story: 

THE   POWERS  OF   DARKNESS 

Dmitry  drove  along  in  his  empty  cart,  and  vowed  to  himself  that 
he  was  not  afraid.  As  he  did  so,  his  heart  thumped  against  his  ribs 
in  a  very  panic  of  fear. 

Against  this  unmistakable  sinking  sensation  within  him,  he  felt 
that  he  must  bring  strong  evidence  of  courage.  Of  what  had  he  to 
be  afraid?  Was  not  his  strength  the  envy  of  the  village?  Could 
he  not  hurl  a  rock  farther  than  any  other  man  he  knew?  Was  there 
one  whose  shoulders  he  could  not  force  to  the  ground?  Afraid  in- 
deed! When  in  one  hour  of  work  he  could  accomplish  more  than 
any  two  other  villagers  could  in  three!  But  Dmitry  had  a  timorous 
soul;  and  his  loudest  boasts  of  valor  could  not  drown  its  voice  of 
fear.  It  was  hardly  a  week  ago  that  Mordecai,  the  puny  Jew,  had 
slashed  his  huge  bulk  out  of  the  inn  with  that  whip  of  his  tongue. 

More  than  anything  else,  it  was  very  dark.  Nothing  is  blacker 
than  a  Russian  forest  on  a  moonless  night;  and  Dmitry  was  tre- 
mendously afraid  of  darkness.  On  dark  nights,  fearsome  ghosts 
infested  the  woods.  To  the  superstitious  peasants,  ghosts  were  not 
mere  airy  spirits;  they  were  palpable  beings.  They  might,  on  occa- 
sion, inflict' terrible  bodily  torment  out  of  pure  malice.  Had  not 
Staska  Ivanovitch  been  caught  in  his  garden  and  beaten  to  fainting 
by  a  ghost?  Had  not  Ivan  lellseroff  been  threatened  with  death  by 
a  ghost  unless  he  leave  each  night  on  his  window-sill  a  supper  for 
the  spirit?  It  must  be  true,  because  each  morning  the  food  was 
gone.  These  terrible  things  had  occurred  on  moonless  nights;  and 
the  blackness  of  this  night  seemed  to  close  in  upon  Dmitry  like  a 
tangible  covering.     Why  had  he  delayed  in  town  past  dark  for  those 
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few  friendly  glasses?     He  had  disposed  of  his  potatoes  early,  and 
might  have  returned  while  it  was  still  light. 

How  dismal  the  woods  were!  The  pines  along  the  road  seemed 
to  shed  gloom.  The  long,  straight  branches  were  so  many  countless, 
gaunt,  grasping,  skeleton  arms.  They  seemed  to  start  out  at  him 
from  the  darkness  as  he  drove,  except  when  occasional  fitful  flashes 
of  thunderless  lightning  revealed  them  threatening  upon  all  sides  of 
him,  a  myriad  weird  army  of  phantoms.  Nor  were  the  sounds  of 
the  night  such  as  to  put  assurance  into  his  timid  spirit.  The  crows' 
dolorous  "gawk"  mingled  with  the  deep  baying  of  the  wolves. 
One  bird  flapped  its  unseen  black  wings  so  close  to  his  face  that  he 
sprang  up  from  his  seat  in  terror,  thinking  that  surely  the  devil  was 
upon  him. 

In  such  anguish  of  spirit,  Dmitry  had  covered  half  of  his  journey, 
and  was  praying  with  scarlet  fervor  for  preservation  from  whatever 
dangers  he  had  still  to  encounter.  Suddenly  a  sharp  crackle,  as  of 
a  falling  tree,  sounded  behind  him.  His  whole  nervous  system  on 
edge,  he  started  and  turned  back  to  gaze  into  the  darkness.  A 
thwack  from  some  unseen  source  struck  him  full  in  the  face.  His 
hair  rose  on  his  head.  The  powers  of  darkness  were  upon  him! 
He  turned  and  beat  the  horse.  The  animal,  catching  terror  from 
his  master's  fright,  fled  like  the  wind,  while  Dmitry  continued  des- 
perately to  beat  him.  But  the  ghostly  thwacks  continued!  The 
faster  he  drove,  the  quicker  the  awful  blows  rained  upon  his  back! 
They  cut  through  his  coat,  and  he  felt  the  warm,  sticky  blood  trickle 
down.  All  over  his  body  his  hair  was  bristling.  He  could  feel  his 
blood  freeze.  He  did  not  dare  to  turn  again,  but  beat  the  horse  in 
a  wild  panic.  And  the  terrible  slashing  continued  faster  and  faster! 
One  thought  possessed  Dmitry  utterly.  The  devil  was  upon  him! 
The  devil  was  upon  him!  The  horse,  white  with  sweat,  nostrils 
distended  in  quick,  panting  gasps,  tore  through  the  woods,  cleared 
the  first  fields,  clattered  upon  the  village,  and  drew  up,  tense  and 
quivering,  before  the  inn!  Dmitry,  his  face  white  as  a  sheet  and 
his  back  dripping  red  with  blood,  staggered  fainting  into  the  inn 
with  a  wild  cry:  "Oh — oh — oh!  the  devil!  the  devil!  the  devil!" 

The  villagers  sprang  from  their  tables,  and  rushed  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  Nothing  was  in  sight  but  the  empty  cart 
and  the  sweating,  panting  horse.  But  Mordecai,  the  puny  Jew, 
with  a  loud  laugh  unwound  from  the  wheel-spokes  of  the  wagon  a 
long,  supple  pine  switch. 

Albert  Lewin  in  The  Colonnade. 

That  we  may  examine  the  structure  of  this  story,  let 
us  reduce  it  to  a  few  topic-sentences: 
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Dmitry,  driving  along  in  his  empty  cart,  is  tremendously  afraid. — 
Despite  his  great  strength,  he  is  naturally  a  coward. — He  is  afraid 
of  ghosts. — He  is  afraid  even  of  the  forest  at  night. — ^When  something 
b^ins  beating  him  on  the  back,  he  flees  terror-stricken  to  the  village 
inn. — ^At  the  inn,  little  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  laughingly  unwinds  from 
Dmity's  wheel-spokes  a  long,  supple  pine  switch. 

But  now  let  us  assume  that  the  paragraphs  here  repre- 
sented were  arranged  in  any  other  order.  Not  to  be 
fantastic,  let  us  place  them  in  an  order  not  at  all  unusual 
in  well-built  detective  stories — results  first  and  explana- 
tions following.  Observe  how,  in  such  an  arrangement, 
this  story  loses  its  effectiveness: 

As  I  (Dr.  Watson)  sat  with  my  little  friend  Mordecai  Sherlock 
Holmes  at  the  village  inn,  suddenly  big  Dmitry  broke  in  upon  us, 
white  with  terror  and  dripping  with  blood.  To  learn  the  cause,  we 
hurried  to  the  street.  A  long,  supple  pine  switch  which  Mordecai 
laughingly  unwound  from  the  wheel-spokes  of  Dmitry's  cart  ac- 
counted for  his  bloody  back — provided  that  we  could  assume  that 
the  wheel  had  been  revolving  rapidly.  That  this  might  well  have 
been  the  case,  the  appearance  of  both  horse  and  driver  proved.  As 
for  Dmitry's  fright,  that  might  be  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition 
that  he  was  afraid  of  the  forest  at  night,  or  that  he  was  afraid  of 
ghosts,  or  that  he  was  a  coward  in  general.  As  it  happened,  we 
knew  all  three  suppositions  to  be  true.  So  Mordecai  and  I  con- 
cluded that  the  great  mystery  was  solved.  The  whole  village  joined 
us  in  laughing  at  Dmitry. 

This  arrangement,  entirely  appropriate  for  some  mate- 
rial, results,  in  this  story,  in  an  anticlimax.  To  amplify 
each  heading  in  this  summary  would  be  merely  to  increase 
the  annoyance  of  the  reader.  Evidently,  then,  even  in 
themes  as  brief  as  this,  effective  structure  is  important. 

§  III:B.  THE  PROCESS  OF  ORGANIZING  THE 

MATERIAL 

The  structure  that  is  effective  is  to  be  produced  by  a 
process  that  consists  of  a  progression  through  analysis 
and  arrangement  to  the  formulation  of  an  outline-plan. 
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By  analysis,  we  mean  in  general  the  division  of  a  genus 
into  its  species  or  the  partitioning  of  a  whole  into  its 
parts.  In  a  strictly  logical  analysis,  such  as  we  shall 
consider  later,  in  the  chapter  on  formal  exposition,  three 
rules  must  be  observed :  that  the  analysis  be  based  upon 
a  single  principle  of  division  or  partition;  that  the  analy- 
sis involve  no  overlapping  heads; -and  that  the  analysis 
be  exhaustive  for  the  purpose.  These  three  rules  do  not 
particularly  concern  us  here;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
author  of  any  effective  theme  of  observation  does,  more 
or  less  consciously,  conform  to  them.  For  example,  in 
this  story  of  The  Powers  of  Darkness,  the  first  problem  of 
the  author  was  to  analyze  his  material  into  effective 
groups.  He  might  have  devoted  a  whole  scene  to  show- 
ing how  little  Mordecai  had  driven  big  Dmitry  from  the 
inn  merely  by  the  lashing  of  his  tongue;  another  to  each 
instance  in  which  a  peasant  had  met  a  ghost;  another  to 
Dmitry's  prowess  as  a  wrestler;  and  so  on.  Instead,  he 
gives  us  two  groups  of  material  each  subdivided: 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MATERIAL 

I.  The  motivation: 

A.  Dmitry's  cowardice  in  general. 

B.  Dmitry's  fear  of  ghosts. 

C.  Dmitry's  fear  of  the  forest  at  night. 

II.  The  results: 

A.  Dmitry's  state  of  mind  as  he  drove  homeward. 

B.  Dmitry's  terror  when  something  began  beating  him  on  the 
back. 

C.  Dmitry's  arrival  at  the  inn,  and  the  discovery  of  the  pine 
switch. 

Here,  then,  as  a  result  of  our  analysis,  we  have  obtained 
six  headings  each  of  which  we  may  transform  into  the 
topic-sentence  for  an  intended  paragraph.  The  next 
problem  is  to  decide  upon  the  arrangement  of  these 
paragraphs. 

By  arrangement,  we  mean  the  ordering  of  the  parts  or 
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incidents  for  emphasis  and  €x>herence.  These  two  t^ins 
we  shall  define  more  fully  in  later  chapters;  but  no  stu- 
dent enters  college  without  knowing,  in  a  general  way, 
their  meaning.  Emphasis  is  conspicuousness  of  what  is 
most  important;  coherence  is  interconnection  of  the 
parts.  To  return  to  the  story  of  The  Powers  of  Darkness 
the  arrangement  of  paragraphs  indicated  in  the  analysis 
above  is  too  formal  to  be  efifective:  this  material  is  to  be 
presented  as  a  story,  not  as  an  exposition;  therefore,  the 
motivation  should  be  presented  incidentally.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  we  must  plunge  Dmitry  into  difficulties 
in  a  preliminary  paragraph — for  emphasis  upon  the 
action.  Nevertheless,  we  would  better,  in  this  instance, 
place  the  paragraphs  of  motivation  fairly  early — for 
coherence — ^that  they  may  explain  the  principal  para- 
graphs of  action  which — for  emphasis — should  form  the 
latter  portion  of  the  story.  As  a  result  of  these  consid- 
erations, we  rearrange  our  headings  as  follows: 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  MATERIAL 

I.  Dmitry's  state  of  mind  as  he  drove  homeward. 

II.  Dmitry's  cowardice  in  general. 

III.  Dmitry's  fear  of  ghosts. 

IV.  Dmitry's  fear  of  the  forest  at  night. 

V.  Dmitry's  terror  when  something  began  beating  him  on  the 
back. 

VI.  Dmitry's  arrival  at  the  inn,  and  the  discovery  of  the  pine 
switch. 

The  foregoing  headings,  in  which  we  have  jotted  down 
the  results  of  our  analysis  and  arrangement  of  the  mate- 
rial, are  probably  sufficient,  in  so  short  a  story,  to  suggest 
to  us  the  topic-sentences  of  our  purposed  paragraphs. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  those  headings  in  which  the 
principal  nouns — ''fear,'*  "terror,**  "arrival,**  "dis- 
covery**— are  readily  convertible  into  predicate  verbs. 
Even  for  so  brief  a  theme,  however,  we  may  do  well  to 
put  our  results  into  more  definite  form;  and,  for  this,  we 
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may,  and  preferably  should,  utilize  the  same  form  that 
must  be  used  later  for  compositions  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
record  of  structure  that  we  call  an  **  outline-plan." 

By  the  formulation  of  the  outline-plan,  we  mean  the 
expression  of  our  analysis  and  arrangement  in  a  series  of 
topic-sentences  appropriately  connected.  The  full  sig- 
nificance of  this  definition  will  be  presented  in  later 
chapters  that  deal  with  structure  on  a  larger  scale.  Here 
we  need  only  to  remark  that,  in  expressing  each  heading 
as  a  topic-sentence,  we  are  merely  preparing  the  way  for 
greater  definiteness  in  the  story  as  a  whole  and  for  greater 
unity  in  the  individual  paragraphs;  and  that,  in  marking 
the  relation  of  one  head  to  another  by  such  devices  as 
numbers,  letters,  indention,  parallel  construction,  and 
connecting  words,  we  are  merely  making  more  evident 
the  relation  of  the  completed  paragraphs  to  one  another. 
Thus  reexpressed,  in  complete  sentences  appropriately 
connected,  the  record  of  our  analysis  and  arrangement 
becomes  an 

OUTLINE-PLAN 

Proposition:  Dmitry,  assailed  by  his  cowardice,  by  his  fear  of 
ghosts,  by  his  fear  of  the  forest,  and,  above  all,  by  mysterious  blows 
upon  his  back,  drives  home  in  terror  only  to  discover  that  the  sup- 
posed demon-blows  were  inflicted  by  a  pine  switch  entangled  in  his 
wheel-spoke. 

I.  Dmitry,  driving  along  in  his  empty  cart,  is  tremendously 
afraid. 

II.  Despite  his  great  strength,  he  is  naturally  a  coward. 

III.  He  is  afraid  of  ghosts. 

IV.  He  is  afraid  even  of  the  forest  at  night. 

V.  When  something  begins  beating  him  on  the  back,  he  flees 
terror-striken  to  the  village  inn. 

VI.  At  the  inn,  little  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  laughingly  unwinds 
from  Dmitry's  wheel-spokes  a  long,  supple  pine  switch. 

To  summarize:  Organizing  the  material  is  that  step  in 
theme-writing,  and  in  all  literary  composition,  that  has, 
as  its  immediate  aim,  to  contribute  structure,  and,  for 
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its  process,  a  progression  through  analysis  and  arrange- 
ment to  the  formulation  of  an  outline-plan.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  aim,  even  for  themes  primarily  emotional, 
appeared  in  our  comparison  of  the  organization  of  The 
Powers  of  Darkness  with  a  reorganization  of  the  same 
theme  in  an  arrangement  appropriate  rather  to  a  detec- 
tive story.  The  three  steps  in  the  process  of  organiza- 
tion— analysis,  arrangement,  and  the  formulation  of  the 
outline-plan — and  the  rules  appropriate  to  each  step, 
are  exemplified  in  our  analysis,  arrangement,  and  plan, 
for  this  same  story.  If  one's  theme  be  short,  much  or 
all  of  its  structure  may  be  carried  in  one's  head;  but,  as 
one's  theme  becomes  long  or  highly  elaborated,  one  will 
have  use  increasingly  for  an  outline-plan  expressed  in 
writing.  But,  by  whatever  means  it  be  attained,  a 
theme  of  observation  must  have  structure. 

EXERCISE   III:  ORGANIZING  THE   MATERIAL 

1.  Instead  of  a  completed  theme,  submit  an  outline-plan  for  a 
descriptive  theme  of  observation. 

2.  Prepare  and  submit  an  outline-plan  for  a  narrative  theme  of 
observation. 

3.  Ascertain  the  plans  of  several  themes  quoted  earlier  in  this 
chapter;  point  out  the  merits  of  these  plans,  if  any,  and  see  wherein 
you  can  remedy  their  defects. 

§  IV.  EXPRESSING  THE  MATERIAL 

Expressing  the  material,  we  shall  define  as  that  step 
in  theme-writing — or,  more  broadly,  in  literary  com- 
position— ^which  has,  as  its  immediate  aim,  to  place 
upon  the  skeleton  of  structure  the  living  flesh  of  style, 
and,  for  its  process,  the  writing  of  a  first  rough  draft 
and  of  as  many  revised  drafts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
produce  the  finished  theme. 
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§  IV:A.  THE  AIM  OF  EXPRESSING  THE 

MATERIAL 

The  first  step,  gathering  the  material,  gave  us  the 
material  itself;  the  second  step,  synthesis,  told  us  what 
effect  we  should  produce;  the  third  step,  organization, 
determined  the  order  of  the  structure:  the  immediate 
aim  of  expression  is  to  amplify  this  structure  into  ''style.'* 

The  difference  between  "style'*  and  "structure," 
between  finished  literature  and  an  outline-plan,  may 
be  exemplified  by  a  comparison  of  a  passage  from  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Sunday  Times  for  October  ii, 
1914,  and  the  skeleton  that  formed  the  basis  of  the 
passage.  In  this  article,  Mr.  Coningsby  Dawson,  the 
English  novelist,  was  trying  to  show  why  India  sup- 
ported England  so  promptly  and  so  loyally  in  the  war 
with  Germany.  To  this  end,  the  "plan"  of  one  portion 
of  his  essay  ran  as  follows: 

ONE   REASON  FOR  LOYALTY 

Group- Proposition:  One  of  the  reasons  why,  in  the  present 
crisis,  India  is  fighting  for  her  Emperor,  King  George,  is  that,  at 
the  great  pageant  at  Calcutta,  he  won  the  loyalty  of  his  Indian 
subjects  by  trusting  them. 

1.  The  risk  of  a  royal  visit  to  India  had  seemed  so  great  that  but 
few  advised  the  king  to  undertake  it. 

2.  Closely  guarded  at  the  pageant  at  Calcutta,  the  king  had  failed 
to  touch  his  subjects'  hearts. 

3.  Suddenly,  he  drove  alone  into  the  midst  of  the  throng,  leaving 
his  officials  white  with  terror. 

4.  By  that  act,  he  won  the  heart  of  India. 

Such,  approximately,  was  the  outline-plan  on  which 
Mr.  Dawson  built  this  portion  of  his  article.  Here  is 
the  finished  passage: 

HER  EMPEROR 

When  the  visit  of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  to  India  was 
proposed,  there  were  many  who  tried  to  dissuade  their  Majesties 
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from  going.  The  risks  seemed  altogether  too  great.  Various  at- 
tempts had  recently  been  made  on  the  lives  of  Anglo-Indian  officials; 
the  idea  of  a  royal  visit  at  such  a  time  looked  like  a  wilful  courting 
of  disaster.  Only  a  few  men  who  knew  the  soul  of  India,  its  capacity 
for  hero-worship,  its  reverence  for  authority,  and,  above  all,  its 
pride  in  its  Emperor  as  apart  from  any  feelings  that  it  might  enter- 
tain toward  England,  advised  their  Majesties  to  undertake  the 
journey.     Here  is  the  result  in  an  incident. 

A  great  pageant  was  given  at  Calcutta  to  welcome  the  royal 
visitors.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  were  led  out  to  view  it  by  care- 
ful officials,  who  had  guarded  every  approach  to  the  royal  carriage 
for  fear  of  bomb-throwers.  The  pageant  had  just  ended.  Far 
below  the  royal  stand,  stretching  infinitely  into  the  distance,  was  a 
sea  of  dark,  inscrutable,  uplifted  faces.  They  seemed  to  be  asking 
for  something  which  had  been  withheld  from  them.  Perhaps, 
somewhere  in  that  vast  crowd,  treachery  was  lurking,  waiting  for  its 
opportunity  to  strike  at  the  man  and  woman  who  stood  centermost 
in  the  dot  of  British  scarlet. 

Suddenly  the  King  turned,  and,  with  a  command  that  would  not 
be  disobeyed,  a  command  that  spelt  supreme  heroism,  forbade  his 
escort  to  follow  him.  Alone,  his  Queen  beside  him,  he  drove  toward 
the  heart  of  the  Oriental  multitude.  The  crowd  opened  to  give  him 
passage,  then  closed  around,  while  the  officials  watched  from  a  dis- 
tance in  white  terror.  The  thing  was  unexpected,  superb,  for  a 
moment  silencing. 

Then  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  whom  he  had  been  told  to  dis- 
trust, went  down  on  their  knees  about  him,  weeping  in  utter  glad- 
ness, beating  their  foreheads  against  the  wheels  of  the  carriage.  It 
took  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  carriage  to  pass  through  that  army  of 
praying  and  weeping  men  and  women.  When  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  had  vanished,  the  multitude  formed  itself  into  a  great 
wave  which  swept  back,  hushed  and  awe-inspired,  to  the  place  where 
the  Emperor  and  his  consort  had  been  standing.  As  each  man 
passed,  he  knelt  and  sprinkled  on  his  head  the  dust  which  the  royal 
feet  had  touched.  Far  into  the  night,  the  crowd  filed  by  in  ceaseless, 
patient  procession.  King  George  drove  into  the  heart  of  India  that 
day;  the  story  of  his  trust  in  his  Asiatic  subjects  went  like  a  cleansing 
fiame  through  all  his  Empire.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  in  the 
present  crisis,  India  is  fighting,  not  for  England,  but  for  her  Em- 
peror. 

This  extract  and  the  outline-plan  preceding  it,  illus- 
trate well  the  immediate  aim  in  expressing  the  material. 
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Let  us  note,  however,  that  the  function  of  this  final 
step  in  theme-writing  is  something  more  than  merely 
the  amplification  of  the  outline  into  words,  sentences, 
paragraphs,  and  larger  groups:  it  means  such  an  ampli- 
fication that  each  word  and  sentence  and  paragraph  and 
paragraph-group  shall  contribute  a  maximum  of  effi- 
ciency toward  the  predetermined  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional effect.  How  great  is  the  difference  between  the 
mere  outline  and  the  completed  theme  we  have  just 
illustrated;  but  how  great  is  the  difference  between 
expression  that  is  effective  and  expression  that  is  not,  is 
likewise  worth  an  illustration.  The  following  para- 
phrase contains  the  facts  essential  to  a  certain  passage 
in  De  Quincey;  but — ^well,  you  shall  judge  it  for  your- 
selves: 

There  used  to  be  a  place  called  Savannah-la-mar,  which,  by  what 
the  coroner  would  call  an  "act  of  Providence,"  was  visited  by  such 
an  earthquake  that  that  night  the  place  that  it  stood  on,  on  the 
shore,  was  made  into  sea-bottom,  without  waking  up  the  town  or 
upsetting  a  single  building,  for  it  had  been  the  will  of  God  that  an- 
other town  called  Pompeii  should  lie  hid  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
years,  but  it  was  the  will  of  God  in  the  case  of  this  place  that  it 
should  become  a  visible  record  of  His  displeasure  so  he  would  cover 
it  up  where  it  would  still  be  in  sight,  i.e.,  it  should  lie  covered  for 
many  years  with  sea-water  which,  in  those  latitudes,  is  transparent 
enough  to  show  what  is  on  the  bottom  though  at  a  considerable 
depth,  so  that  now  the  dear  old  burg  looks  as  if  it  was  floating  under 
water  almost  as  if  it  was  some  big  sixteenth  century  three-decker 
that  had  somehow  got  sunk  without  dam^e  to  its  rigging.     *    *    ♦ 

And  now  read  what  De  Quincey  wrote: 

God  smote  Savannah-la- mar,  and  in  one  night,  by  earthquake, 
removed  her,  with  all  her  towers  standing  and  population  sleeping, 
from  the  steadfast  foundations  of  the  shore  to  the  coral  floors  of 
ocean.  And  God  said:  "  Pompeii  did  I  bury  and  conceal  from  men 
through  seventeen  centuries:  this  city  will  I  bury,  but  not  conceal. 
She  shall  be  a  monument  to  men  of  my  mysterious  anger,  set  in  azure 
light  through  generations  to  come;  for  I  will  enshrine  her  in  a  dome 
of  my  tropic  seas."     This  city,  therefore,  like  a  mighty  galleon  with 
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all  her  apparel  mounted,  streamers  flying,  and  tackling  perfect, 
seems  floating  along  the  noiseless  depths  of  ocean;  and  oftentimes 
in  the  glassy  calms,  through  the  translucent  atmosphere  of  water  that 
now  stretches  like  an  air- woven  awning  above  the  silent  encampment, 
mariners  from  every  clime  look  down  into  her  courts  and  terraces, 
count  her  gates,  and  number  the  spires  of  her  churches.  She  is  one 
ample  cemetery,  and  has  been  for  many  a  year;  but,  in  the  mighty 
calms  that  brood  for  weeks  over  tropic  latitudes,  she  fascinates  the 
eye  with  a  Fata-Morgana  revelation,  as  of  human  life  still  subsisting 
in  submarine  asylums  sacred  from  the  storms  that  torment  our  upper 
air. 

For  its  finely  discriminating  denotation,  for  its  subtle 
connotation — connotation  in  which  even  the  melody 
and  sentence-rhythm  play  their  parts — this  passage 
from  De  Quincey  is  in  style  most  notable.  The  para- 
phrase, however,  is  beneath  contempt,  ineffective  both 
intellectually  and  emotionally. 

That  style  is  best  which  to  correctness — conformity 
to  good  use — adds  a  maximum  of  effectiveness — de- 
notative and  connotative  significance.  Such  a  style, 
it  is  the  immediate  aim  of  expression  to  contribute. 

§  IV:B.  THE    PROCESS    OF   EXPRESSING  THE 

MATERIAL 

By  what  process  is  this  end — effective  style — to  be 
attained?  By  art  or  "inspiration**?  Probably  by 
both.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  style  is  to  have  any- 
thing of  zest — ^which  is  at  least  one  mark  of  inspira- 
tion— the  author  should  endeavor,  having  once  planned 
his  work,  to  write  the  rough  draft  through  to  the  end,  at 
a  white  heat.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  style  is  to 
have  anything  of  precision — the  result  of  conscious  art, 
of  that  fine  art  that  hides  the  artifice — the  author  should 
repeatedly,  in  cold  blood,  revise  this  draft,  interlining, 
eliminating,  substituting,  transposing,  copying  and 
recopying  entire,  until  indeed  he  has  attained  the  maxi- 
mum of  denotative  and  connotative  significance.  In 
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these  revisions,  he  will  consider  the  composition  as  a 
whole,  especially  the  management  of  its  introduction,  its 
transitions,  and  its  conclusion,  as  means  to  his  prede- 
termined intellectual  and  emotional  effect.  He  will 
consider  each  paragraph:  its  unity,  its  emphasis,  its 
coherence,  intellectual  and  emotional.  He  will  con- 
sider each  sentence:  not  merely  its  grammatical  correct- 
ness, but  its  rhetorical  effectiveness,  intellectual  and 
emotional,  resulting  from  its  conformity  to  the  three 
principles  just  named.  He  will  consider  even  the  indi- 
vidual word:  not  merely  its  correctness  judged  by  the 
standards  of  good  use,  but  also  its  effectiveness  resulting 
from  selection  for  denotation  and  for  connotation. 

Effective  expression  in  these  four  stylistic  units — 
the  whole  composition,  the  paragraph,  the  sentence,  and 
the  word — I  shall  consider  more  fully  in  Chapters  HI- 
VI;  but  in  all  four  units,  the  desired  effect  may  be  at- 
tained more  readily  by  use  of  two  special  methods  of 
revision.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  a  visual  test: 
let  the  author  revise  not  a  *' longhand'*  manuscript,  but 
a  copy  that  is  typed.  If  possible,  let  him  typewrite  this 
transcript  for  himself.  A  typed  page,  far  more  than  one 
in  script,  makes  clear  to  the  eye  the  complete  structure 
of  each  sentence,  for  each  glance  takes  in  a  larger  area; 
and  the  act  of  typing  makes  the  author  conscious  of  his 
sentence-form  as  the  act  of  writing  out  by  hand  does 
not.  The  second  method  is  the  auditory  test:  let  the 
author  read  his  manuscript  aloud.  As  he  reads,  if  he 
has  any  ear  for  style,  each  point  in  balance,  in  parallel 
structure,  in  euphony,  in  sentence-rhythm,  will  stand 
out  as  never  to  the  eye.  If  he  preface  his  reading  by  the 
reading  of  good  style  aloud — Macaulay  or  De  Quincey 
— ^this  standard,  subconscious  though  it  be,  will  guide 
revision. 

In  short,  the  process  of  expressing  the  material  con- 
sists of  the  writing  of  a  rough  draft  for  zest  and  then  of 
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successive  revisions  for  intellectual  and  emotional  effect 
in  the  whole  composition,  the  paragraph,  the  sentence, 
and  the  individual  word,  by  aid  of  the  visual  and  the 
auditory  tests. 

To  illustrate  this  process  of  expressing  the  material, 
let  us  consider  two  passages  intended  as  contributions 
to  emotional  literature.  The  first  of  these.  The  Village 
Fire,  an  amplification  of  the  proposition,  ''A  fire  broke 
out,"  was  offered  in  rough  draft  as  follows: 

One  night,  about  seven  o'clcx;k,  in  a  small  village  the  fire-bell 
started  to  ring,  as  usual,  in  a  small  place  everybody  dropped  what 
they  were  doing  and  listened  for  the  number  so  they  could  tell 
where  the  fire  was,  on  finding  out  they  all  rushed  for  the  place,  as 
they  neared  the  place  they  observed  that  it  was  a  large  hay-barrack 
on  fire,  as  the  engine  arrived  the  flames  were  leaping  high  in  the  air. 

As  this  passage  belongs,  in  theory,  to  the  literature 
of  feeling,  we  must  attend,  in  our  revision,  not  only  to 
the  denotation  of  its  diction  and  its  sentence-structure, 
but  even  more  carefully  to  their  connotation.  To  this 
end,  the  change  most  needed  is  a  division  of  this  passage 
into  short,  quick  sentences,  suggestive  of  the  events 
narrated.  Other  changes  inevitably  suggest  themselves. 
Here  is  a  revision — a  revision  based  partly  upon  the 
"visual  test,'*  in  part  upon  the  ''auditory  test'*: 

Fire!  The  bell-strokes  on  the  evening  air  aroused  the  town. 
* '  One — ^t  wo — ^three ! "  we  counted ;  *  *  one — two ! "  I  nstantly  we  were 
rushing  down  the  street,  across  the  bridge,  and  up  the  Valley  Road. 
A  large  hay-barrack  was  on  fire.  As  the  engine  dashed  up,  the 
flames  were  already  leaping  high  in  air. 

Again,  to  exemplify  this  process  of  expression  as 
applied  to  literature  of  feeling,  consider  the  following 
passage  from  a  theme  entitled  His  Mother,  a  rough 
draft  upon  the  proposition,  "His  mother  misunder- 
stood.** 

The  doctor  ordered  the  boy  to  be  put  in  the  ambulance.  At  this, 
the  mother  sprang  and  would  have  stopped  them  had  not  the  big 
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policeman  intervened  and  no  amount  of  explaining  did  any  good 
for  she  did  not  speak  English.  Then  her  husband  explained  in 
Russian  but  no,  she  could  not  seem  to  realize  that  she  was  in  free 
America  but  seemed  to  think  that  she  was  in  dark  Russia  and  that  to 
lose  sight  of  her  boy  now  meant  to  lose  him  forever  and  as  the  ambu- 
lance drove  away  she  was  hysterically  moaning  and  crying. 

In  this  passage,  as  in  that  first  quoted,  the  visual  test 
lays  bare  the  crudeness  of  the  style,  and  suggests  the 
more  obvious  corrections;  the  auditory  test  directs 
still  further  polishing,  especially  for  sentence-rhythm; 
and  so,  through  successive  stages  of  revision,  for  de- 
notation and  for  connotation,  the  rough  draft  becomes 
the  finished  version: 

"Poor  kiddie!"  murmured  the  young  physician;  and  then,  as  he 
turned  to  us,  "Gently,  now!  lift !  '* 

With  a  cry,  however,  the  boy's  mother  sprang  between  us  and 
the  ambulance.  Had  not  the  big  policeman  intervened,  she  would 
have  stopped  us.  What  she  was  saying,  we  knew  not;  nor  could  she 
understand  us,  for  she  knew  no  English.  Her  husband  explained  in 
Russian,  but  to  no  purpose:  she  seemed  to  think  that  she  was  still  in 
Russia — that  to  lose  sight  of  her  boy  now,  meant  never  to  regain 
him.  As  the  ambulance  drove  away,  we  still  could  hear  her,  moaning 
and  crying  hysterically. 

If  this  were  all  we  had  to  say  upon  the  subject  of 
expressing  the  material,  the  student  might  well  become 
discouraged,  and  protest  that  we  had  offered  him  the 
stone  of  generality  when  he  asked  the  bread  of  specific 
guidance.  Let  such  as  fear,  take  courage  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  chapter  upon  the  whole 
composition  and  practically  all  of  the  chapters  upon 
paragraphs,  sentences,  and  words,  are  to  be  devoted,  in 
much  detail,  to  expressing  the  material. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  have  merely  to  reca- 
pitulate these  general  principles  as  they  apply  to  themes 
of  observation.  Expressing  the  material  is  that  step  in 
theme-writing  which  has,  as  its  immediate  aim,  to  con- 
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tribute  style,  and,  for  its  process,  the  writing  of  a  first 
rough  draft  and  of  successive  revisions,  to  produce  the 
finished  theme.  The  difference  between  style  and 
structure  was  exemplified  in  the  outline-plan  and  the 
passage  built  upon  it  to  which  we  have  applied  the  title 
Her  Emperor,  The  difference  between  ineffective  ex- 
pression and  true  style,  was  exemplified  in  the  contrast 
between  the  paraphrase  of  the  passage  from  De  Quincey's 
Savannah-la-mar  and  the  passage  as  De  Quincey  wrote 
it.  The  process  of  expressing  the  material  concerns  to 
some  extent  the  composition  as  a  whole,  but  more,  the 
individual  paragraphs,  sentences,  and  words.  Correct- 
ness and  effectiveness  in  these  units  of  composition  is  to 
be  attained,  in  zest,  through  the  writing  of  a  rough 
draft,  and,  in  precision,  through  successive  revisions, 
especially  through  what  we  have  termed  the  visusil  and 
the  auditory  tests. 

Such,  for  themes  of  observation,  narrative  and  de- 
scriptive, are  the  aims  and  processes  of  the  several  steps 
— gathering,  synthesizing,  organizing,  and  expressing 
the  material.  Each  step  performs  its  special  function; 
but  all  contribute  to  a  single  end :  to  convey  to  the  reader 
a  predetermined  intellectual  and  emotional  effect. 

EXERCISE   IV  :  EXPRESSING  THE  MATERIAL 

1.  Make  for  yourself — ^and  then  answer — ^a  liist  of  questions  on 
this  section,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  similar  to  the  questions 
printed  at  the  close  of  Section  i . 

2.  Revise  for  expression  a  passage  of  narration  or  description 
clipped  from  some  newspaper  or  from  your  college  magazine.  With 
your  revision,  hand  in  (pasted  upon  paper  of  the  regulation  size) 
the  original  that  you  revise. 

3.  Revise  for  expression  one  of  your  own  themes  of  observation. 
Hand  in  the  original  with  the  revision. 

4.  Be  prepared  to  criticize  orally  in  class  the  following  theme* 
On  a  basis  of  this  class  discussion,  prepare  and  hand  in  a  revision 
of  the  theme: 
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A  COUNTRY  WALK  IN  THE  AUTUMN  TIME 

One  day  at  school  during  recess,  I  said  to  James  Cass,  **  How  would 
you  like  to  take  a  walk  after  school?" 

With  an  unusual  impression  of  happiness,  James  replied  in  his 
youthful  glee,  "Fine,  fine!" 

After  being  enclosed  between  the  four  walls  of  a  schoolroom  for 
six  hours,  you  can  imagine  we  felt  as  birds  released  from  a  c^e. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  ideal  weather,  thus  increasing  the 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  autumn  tints  and  hues.  James,  in  his 
overflowing  spirits,  truthfully  said,  **  I  made  this  weather  to  order, 
and  sent  over  in  Europe  for  it  besides. " 

What  elegant  scenery!  No  artist,  regardless  of  his  superior 
efficiency,  could  paint  a  picture  to  equal  that  which  nature  revealed 
to  us. 

Hither  and  thither  the  leaves  would  fly,  after  bidding  a  sad  fare- 
well to  their  branches  which  held  them  during  the  passing  year  amid 
winds  and  storms.  The  trees,  being  divested  of  their  becoming 
green  garb,  showed  signs  of  Jack  Frost's  visit,  which  introduced  the 
approaching  winter. 

The  corn  was  being  husked  and  hauled  to  the  barn  for  winter's 
provision.  What  sights  the  fields  revealed — corn-stacks  with 
numerous  fat  yellow  pumpkins  laying  around  them. 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  James,  "what  a  great  chance  to  celebrate 
Hallowe'en!  One  of  these  pumpkins,  hollowed  out  and  lighted 
with  a  candle,  would  scare  people  more  than  *Sun-Bonnet  Sue.*" 

The  flocks  of  sheep  cuddling  together  in  yonder  field  reminded  us 
of  the  Great  Shepherd  who  overlooketh  us  all. 

"Just  look  at  the  big  red  setting  sun!"  says  James,  as  it  was  wending 
its  way  over  yon  western  hill,  and  the  rays  of  light  seeming  to  bid 
farewell. 

"Fire!  Fire!"  says  James  in  a  very  excitable  manner.  Quickly 
turning  my  head  to  observe  the  cause  of  my  friend's  commotion,  I 
saw  that  it  was  the  reflection  on  a  distant  house's  windows,  caused  by 
that  which  we  were  previously  admiring,  the  setting  sun.  After  a 
little  explanation,  James  said,  "  Everything  is  not  gold  that  glitters, 
is  it?" 

We  were  nearing  home  when  I  said  to  James,  * '  I  know  a  good  idea.  *  * 
In  the  meantime,  I  happened  to  observe  a  chestnut  tree  with  burs 
mostly  bursted. 

"What  is  it?"  replied  James. 

After  pointing  to  my  place  of  interest,  James  said,  "Oh!  I  see," 
in  more  than  an  ordinary  tone. 
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Soon  we  were  rushing  to  the  object  of  our  desires.  In  a  few  min- 
utes our  pockets  exhibited  evidence  of  an  abundance  of  the  favorite 
nuts. 

"Let's  go  home,"  says  I,  observing  the  hour-hand  of  my  watch 
pointing  sharply  at  six. 

"Home  is  right,"  shouted  James. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  we  reached  the  house,  and  were  mentally  and 
physically  recuperated  from  the  experiences  our  walk  rendered  to  us. 

Once  more  the  saying  "We  were  monarch  of  all  we  surveyed," 
seemed  a  literal  truth. 


CHAPTER  II 

THEMES  OF  COMMENT:  EXPOSITORY,  ARGU- 
MENTATIVE, AND   CRITICAL 

IF  it  be  desirable  to  cultivate  one's  powers  of  observa- 
tion, so  is  it  desirable  to  cultivate  one's  power  to 
generalize,  to  draw  conclusions.  Equally  impor- 
tant with  the  ability  to  see,  is  the  ability — and  the  in- 
clination— to  think.  Indeed,  for  our  immediate  pur- 
poses of  theme-writing,  the  thoughts,  the  opinions,  of  the 
writer,  should  be  as  valuable  an  element  as  are  his  ob- 
servation and  experience.  And  yet,  how  few  of  us  ever 
really  think!  To  how  many  of  us  apply  the  lines  of  the 
popular  opera^  of  forty  years  ago: 

I  always  voted  at  my  party's  call, 

And  never  thought  of  thinking  for  myself  at  all. 

I  thought  so  little  they  rewarded  me 

By  making  me  the  ruler  of  the  Queen's  Navee. 

To  how  many  of  us  apply  the  lines  of  Kipling's  Tom- 
linson: 

"This  I  have  read  in  a  book,"  he  said,  "and  that  was  told  to  me, 
And  this  I  have  thought  that  another  man  thought  of  a  Prince  in 
Muscovy." 

At  all  events.  Professor  George  Pierce  Baker  of  Har- 
vard once  wrote  an  elaborate  magazine  article  upon  the 
proposition  that  college  students  do  not  think;  and  here 
am  I,  a  college  instructor,  illustrating,  by  my  very  fre- 
quency of  quotation,  the  fact  that  even  teachers  do  not 
always  trouble  to  do  their  thinking  for  themselves.  I 
would  not,  however,  as  does  Professor  Baker,  insist  that 
among  college  men  thinking  is  unknown.  If  I  did,  I 
should  not  now  discuss  the  subject.     I  incline  rather  to 

» Gilbert  and  Sullivan:  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,  1878. 
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the  opinion  that  the  college  man,  at  least  during  the 
opening  week  of  the  freshman  year,  does  think  occasion- 
ally. If,  therefore,  he  were  sufficiently  encouraged,  there 
might  be  some  hope  for  him. 

To  think  for  one's  self,  however,  at  least  after  the  first 
few  days  of  college  Ufe,  is  by  no  means  easy.  Nowhere 
is  public  opinion  so  conservative;  nowhere  is  the  old 
tribal  instinct,  the  insistence  that  the  will  of  the  indi- 
vidual shall  conform  to  the  will  of  his  fellows,  more  ab- 
solute; nowhere  are  "customs"  and  "traditions"  more 
intolerant.  Rare  indeed  is  that  philosopher  who,  while 
yielding  outwardly  the  assent  that  he  finds  inevitable, 
is  able  to  preserve  within  him  an  independent  mind.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  Professor  Baker  found  few  thinkers 
in  his  junior  class. 

But  despite  this  difficulty,  indeed  the  more  because  of 
it,  you  and  I  are  bound  to  maintain  and  to  strengthen  our 
own  individuality.  Life  may  be  too  brief  for  us  to  think 
out  all  of  its  problems  for  ourselves;  but  we  may  at  least 
think  out  enough  of  them  to  avoid  that  attitude  of  mind 
which  accepts  a  statement  merely  because  the  textbook 
or  the  instructor  says  so,  or  because  college  tradition  or 
student  opinion  says  so.  We  may  conform;  indeed,  it 
is  only  through  the  conformity  of  large  bodies  of  men 
that  the  work  of  life  is  done.  But  we  must  distinguish 
between  non-thinking  conformity  and  conformity  from 
conviction.  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  writing 
of  our  themes?  That  writer  will  count  for  most  in  this 
world  who,  to  a  power  for  original  and  accurate  ob- 
servation of  details,  can  add  a  power  for  accurate  and 
independent  thinking. 

To  the  writing  of  such  themes,  I  now  desire  you  to 
turn :  to  themes  that  state  what  you  think  on  some  sub- 
ject, and  why  you  think  so;  to  themes  that,  to  distinguish 
them  from  "themes  of  observation,"  we  may  call,  for 
convenience,  "themes  of  comment";  to  themes  in  which 
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the  desired  effect  is  intellectual.  In  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter, we  considered  the  process  of  gathering,  synthesizing, 
organizing,  and  expressing  the  material  for  the  writing 
of  themes  of  observation,  descriptive  and  narrative;  in 
the  present  chapter,  we  are  to  consider  the  same  four 
processes  in  the  writing  of  brief  themes  of  comment, 
expository,  argumentative,  and  critical. 

In  the  writing  of  these  themes  of  comment,  the  gather- 
ing, synthesizing,  organizing,  and  expressing  of  the 
materisJ  should  be  directed  primarily  to  produce  upon 
the  reader  some  effect  that  is  intellectual.  Of  course, 
we  should  aim  also  to  produce  some  emotional  effect: 
to  hold  our  reader's  interest,  if  not  to  arouse  some 
stronger  feeling.  But,  in  this  type  of  theme,  the  emo- 
tional effect  is  merely  incidental,  merely  a  means  to  a 
more  important  end;  and  this  end  is  to  make  the  reader 
understand.  How  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  we  shall 
now  consider. 

§  I.  GATHERING  THE  MATERIAL 

Gathering  the  material,  in  themes  of  comment  as  in 
themes  of  observation,  is  that  step  in  composition  which 
has,  as  its  aim,  to  contribute  the  details,  and,  for  its 
process,  the  discovery  of  the  material  and  the  recording 
of  the  material  discovered. 

§  I: A.  THE  AIM  IN  GATHERING  THE 

MATERIAL 

In  gathering  the  material  for  themes  of  comment,  the 
immediate  aim  is  to  accumulate  detail  that  possesses,  as 
a  prerequisite,  concreteness,  and,  after  that,  appropriate 
denotation  and  connotation.  Of  the  two  qualities  last 
named,  denotation  is,  for  themes  of  comment,  the  more 
important;  for,  in  themes  of  comment,  the  ultimate  aim 
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is  to  produce  an  effect  primarily  intellectual.  All  this 
holds  good  for  all  three  classes  of  themes  of  comment: 
exposition,  argument,  and  criticism. 

The  prerequisite  quality  in  the  material  you  gather  is 
concreteness.  By  this  we  mean,  as  we  noted  in  the 
opening  chapter,  the  condition  of  being  perceptible  to 
one  or  more  of  the  five  senses — sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell, 
touch.  It  is  actuality,  reality,  as  distinguished  from  ab- 
straction. In  themes  of  comment,  however,  the  nature 
of  our  need  of  the  concrete  is  somewhat  different  from 
what  it  is  in  themes  of  observation.  In  description  and 
in  narrative,  as  we  have  seen,  our  material  must  be  con- 
crete because  it  must  make  its  appeal  directly  to  the 
reader:  an  interpretation  of  the  fact  will  rarely  stir  his 
feelings;  the  material  itself  must  paint  the  picture  or 
narrate  the  story,  and  the  closer  the  words  come  to  the 
material  the  more  the  reader  experiences  the  intended 
emotional  effect.  In  themes  of  comment,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  they  be  expository,  argumentative,  or 
critical,  the  material  must  be  concrete  not  as  an  end  in 
itself,  to  appeal  directly  to  the  reader,  but  merely  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  to  illustrate  or  to  prove  a  proposition, 
the  intellectual  effect  in  support  of  which  it  has  been 
cited. 

In  exposition,  for  example,  the  material  must  be  con- 
crete, not  for  its  own  sake  but  to  illustrate  the  thought 
to  be  explained.  If  I  would  warn  you  against  the  use  of 
misrelated  participles,  I  must  not  be  content  with  the 
abstract  statement  that  a  participle  is  misrelated  (and 
therefore  to  be  avoided  as  a  solecism)  when  it  appears 
to  modify  a  noun  or  pronoun  that  logically  could  not  be 
its  subject.  To  such  an  abstract  statement,  I  must  add 
a  concrete  illustration  of  the  error: 

Crossing  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat,  the  towering  sky-scrapers  filled 
me  with  amazement. 
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Punctuality  and  cleanliness  are  abstractions  not  per- 
ceptible to  the  senses;  and,  when  the  "new  boss/*  in  the 
theme  previously  quoted,^  commended  these  ideals,  he 
made  small  impression  on  the  office-boys.  When,  how- 
ever. Miss  Evans  interpreted  these  abstractions  into  the 
concrete  statements,  that  the  boys  would  better  wash 
their  hands  and  that,  if  they  were  not  on  time  in  the  morn- 
ing they  would  have  to  ''beat  it,'*  the  boys  understood. 
To  wash  one's  hands,  to  be  on  time  in  the  morning,  and,  as 
an  alternative,  to  "beat  it,**  are  acts  quite  perceptible  to 
several  of  the  senses — even  of  office-boys — concrete 
material  excellent  for  illustration  in  exposition. 

In  argument,  likewise,  the  material  must  be  concrete 
not  for  its  own  sake  but  in  proof  of  something  else.  If  I 
were  trying  to  convince  you  that,  in  time  of  war,  most 
college  underclassmen  can  serve  their  country  better 
by  remaining  in  college  and  so  fitting  themselves  to  be 
officers  two  or  three  years  hence,  rather  than  by  enlisting 
immediately  as  privates,  I  ought  to  offer  in  evidence 
concrete  details,  specific  instances,  of  the  experience  of 
England,  short  of  good  officers  in  the  second  and  third 
years  of  the  war  because  all  the  officer-material,  the  cream 
of  England's  youth  from  the  universities,  enlisted  at 
first  call  as  privates — ^and  did  not  survive  to  be  promoted. 
If  I  have  not  these  facts  at  my  command,  J  ought  to 
obtain  the  necessary  instances  and  statistics  before  I 
undertake  to  argue. 

So,  also,  in  criticism:  if  you  would  convey  to  your 
reader  your  judgment  upon  a  work  of  art,  persuade  him 
that  a  book  is  or  is  not  worth  his  reading,  that  a  play  is  or 
is  not  worth  his  hearing,  that  the  latest  poet  is  but  an 
echo  of  an  earlier  bard,  or  that  our  opponents  in  the  last 
intercollegiate  debate  deserved  the  decision  that  they  did 
not  get,  in  any  of  these  undertakings,  you  must  convey 

*See  page  13* 
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your  estimate  not  in  unsupported  general  statements  but 
with  the  countenance  of  concrete  detail. 

Besides  being  concrete,  the  material  for  themes  of  com- 
ment must  be  appropriately  denotative  and  connotative. 
The  denotation  of  material — as  of  the  words  in  which 
that  material  may  be  expressed — is  its  literal  meaning, 
evident  to  all  men.  Its  connotation  is  that  which  it 
suggests,  a  suggestiveness  that  varies  in  degree  and 
content  with  the  reader.  These  two  terms  were  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  at  length  in  Chapter  I ;  but,  since 
denotation  and  connotation  are  so  important,  let  me  give 
them  still  further  illustration.  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  a 
little  story  by  the  way;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  willingly 
pardon  the  digression.  At  a  certain  "down-east"  college, 
there  is  a  professor  of  mathematics  known  to  the  under- 
graduates as  "Buck."  He  has  the  reputation  of  condi- 
tioning more  freshmen  than  any  other  man  in  college. 
He  has  the  reputation,  also,  of  having  been  a  mighty 
athlete,  in  his  time,  a  "varsity"  oarsman,  in  fact,  in  the 
days  when  that  little  "down-east"  college  used  to  win 
against  Cornell.  He  still  has  the  reputation  of  being 
passionately  fond  of  outdoor  sports — canoeing,  hunting, 
fishing — and  of  maintaining  a  lively  interest  in  under- 
graduate athletics.  Between  fear  and  admiration,  the 
freshmen  are  prepared  to  believe  almost  anything  con- 
cerning "Buck."  To  them,  the  nickname  denotes  a 
certain  professor  of  mathematics;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  connotes  all  sorts  of  awesome  things. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  college  term,  the  fresh- 
men begin  to  hear  the  upperclassmen  inquiring  casually 
whether  "Buck's"  celebrated  trotter  "Triangle"  has 
been  entered  for  the  races  at  the  county  fair.  Soon  the 
posters  are  out ;  and,  sure  enough,  on  some  of  them,  among 
the  other  entries,  appears  in  inconspicuous  type  the  name 
of  "Triangle,"  to  be  driven  by  the  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics.    A  rumor  gets  about  the  campus  that,  on  the  after- 
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noon  of  *' Triangle's' '  appearance,  the  students  are  to  be 
granted  a  half -holiday;  and  that,  through  the  generosity 
of  the  professor,  students  who  apply  at  the  library  will 
receive  admission-tickets  free  of  charge.  Presently  the 
professors  all  announce  suspension  of  lectures  for  the 
eventful  afternoon.  The  rumor  seems  confirmed.  The 
half-holiday  proves  sufficiently  genuine;  but  as  for  the 
free  tickets,  they,  like  **  Triangle"  himself,  are  never  seen. 
When  the  proverbially  unwary  freshman  applies  at  the 
library  for  his  tickets,  the  assistant  at  the  loan-desk  refers 
him  to  the  treasurer's  office;  the  treasurer  refers 
him  to  the  director  of  the  gymnasium;  and  so  on,  until 
at  last  the  freshman  begins  to  understand  that  Buck's 
ticket-office  is  a  myth.  For  him,  the  name  **Buck"  has 
acquired  a  further  connotation. 

One  afternoon  in  the  winter  of  1895-6,  a  college  class 
descended  upon  the  metropolis  for  its  junior  banquet; 
and,  as  the  students  marched  up  to  their  hotel,  what 
should  greet  their  sight,  above  the  window  of  a  railroad 
ticket-broker,  but  the  sign:  '* BUCK'S  TICKET-OF- 
FICE."  Can  you  imagine  what  those  words  connoted  to 
that  college  class?  Can  you  imagine  the  emotional  effect 
produced?  Can  you  imagine  what  happened  to  that 
sign-board  when  the  class  went  home  that  night?  If  so, 
you  will  begin  to  understand  what  rhetoricians  mean 
by  the  connotation. 

In  the  spring  of  1896,  the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Reed, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  W2ls  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  president.  Naturally, 
the  Boston  papers  ''featured"  him  in  their  Sunday  edi- 
tions; and,  to  this  end,  one  of  them  dispatched  to  the 
little  ''down-east"  college,  a  photographer  to  obtain 
pictures  of  Reed's  college  room.  On  the  following 
Sunday,  from  the  pictorial  section  of  this  Boston  paper, 
there  stared  out  the  sign:  "BUCK'S  TICKET-OFFICE." 
On  the  first  train  Monday  morning,  came  its  owner  and  a 
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deputy  sheriff.  But  '^Buck's  Ticket-Office"  again  proved 
to  be  a  myth.  Since  that  spring  day,  however,  the  words 
'*  Buck's  Ticket-Office*'  have  had  for  members  of  that 
class,  still  further  connotation.  To  them,  the  words 
suggest  not  merely  the  outworn  joke  upon  the  freshmen, 
but  also  the  discomfiture  of  the  railway  ticket-broker. 
They  present,  therefore,  a  double  connotation. 

The  point  that  I  have  been  trying  to  illustrate  is  the 
distinction  between  denotation  and  connotation.  Of 
a  word,  a  sentence,  a  paragraph,  or  an  entire  article, 
and  of  the  material  itself  ^hich  this  word  or  word-combina- 
tion represents,  I  said  that  the  denotation  is  the  literal 
meaning,  or  the  power  to  convey  that  literal  meaning; 
that  connotation  is  the  suggested  meaning,  or  the  power 
to  convey  suggestion.  In  considering  themes  of  obser- 
vation, narrative  and  descriptive,  we  noted  that,  although 
denotation  is  essential  in  this  type  of  theme,  connotation 
is  even  more  essential  because  the  purposed  effect  is 
predominantly  emotional.  In  themes  of  comment,  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  to  note  that,  although  incidental 
connotation  is  desirable,  the  more  essential  quality  is 
denotation;  for  all  three  kinds  of  comment — exposition, 
argument,  and  criticism— aim  to  produce  an  effect 
primarily  intellectual. 

In  exposition,  the  emotional  appeal  of  connotative 
material  has  its  advantages:  even  I  have  just  attempted 
to  make  my  exposition  of  *' connotation"  entertaining  by 
introducing  the  story  of  Buck's  Ticket-Office.  Already, 
however,  I  have  begun  to  fear  that,  in  yielding  to  this 
temptation,  I  may  have  sacrificed  something  far  more 
important  to  my  purpose,  denotation;  for  this  material, 
cLS  presented,  may  seem  chiefly  to  illustrate  the  denota- 
tion and  connotation  of  words,  when  what  I  wished  it  to 
illustrate — to  denote — ^was  rather  the  denotation  and 
connotation  of  material.  In  exposition,  let  your  ma- 
terial be  connotative  (and  therefore  entertaining)  if  you 
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can;  but  be  certain  that  it  is  also  appropriately  denota- 
tive— that  it  illustrates  your  point  with  precision.  For 
exposition,  the  most  essential  quality  of  the  material  is 
precise  denotation. 

In  argument,  the  emotional  appeal  is  usually  some- 
what more  important  than  in  exposition.  Except  in  such 
formal  exercises  as  demonstrations  in  geometry,  argument 
usually  involves  in  practice  not  only  conviction  but  per- 
suasion; and  to  persuade,  you  must  move  the  heart.  For 
this  reason,  the  connotative  element  in  the  material  of 
argument  is  valuable.  But  more  important  for  argu- 
ment is  the  denotation  of  the  material,  the  intellectual 
power  of  fact.  Unless  you  are  content  to  be  an  imitator 
of  those  **  popular**  lecturers  and  revivalists  who,  even 
when  they  speak  for  righteousness,  repel  thinking  hearers 
by  the  fallacy  of  their  arguments,  beware  of  evidence, 
however  connotative,  that  is  not  appropriately  denota- 
tive. For  argument,  as  for  exposition,  the  most  neces- 
sary quality  of  the  material  is  precise  denotation. 

In  criticism,  the  connotative  element  in  the  material  is 
still  larger  than  -in  exposition  or  in  argument.  Indeed, 
much  criticism,  especially  of  the  subjective  type,  seems 
to  belong  rather  to  the  literature  of  feeling  than  to  the 
literature  of  thought;  and,  when  such  is  the  case,  the 
need  of  connotative  material  is  self-evident.  Neverthe- 
less, criticism  in  all  its  types  is  so  far  allied  to  exposition 
and  to  argument  that  what  is  true  of  them  is  true  of 
criticism:  to  show  that,  judged  by  certain  standards,  a 
work  is  good  or  bad,  to  explain  or  to  prove  its  relation  to 
some  school  or  movement,  yes,  even  to  make  clear  to  our 
reader  that  our  own  feeling  toward  the  work  of  art — 
literary,  musical,  pictorial — is  what  it  is,  to  do  any  of 
these  things  which  constitute  the  various  types  of  criti- 
cism, we  must  use  material  that  is  denotative.  For 
criticism,  almost  as  much  as  for  exposition  and  for 
argument,  the  most  essential  quality  of  the  material  is 
precise  denotation. 
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To  exemplify  the  need  of  material  that  is  concrete  and 
connotative  and  denotative  in  themes  of  comment,  I 
shall  offer  one  example — a  bit  of  criticism — and  shall  ask 
you  to  let  it  serve  for  all  three  types.  In  a  student  essay 
upon  Shakspere's  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dreamy^  the 
following  passage  occurs,  not  as  a  topic-sentence  but 
instead  of  amplifying-sentences: 

Puns,  jokes,  ludicrous  tricks,  and  absurd  situations  combine  to 
furnish  enjoyment  of  which  the  reader  can  hardly  grow  weary  within 
the  limit  of  five  short  acts. 

If  you  have  read  or  seen  the  play  of  late,  your  memory 
may  supply  the  illustrations;  but,  if  not,  what  is  the 
effect  of  this  statement,  intellectually  and  emotionally? 
Does  it  interest  you — much  less  stir  your  deeper  feelings? 
Does  it  even  make  you  understand?  One  concrete 
paragraph  would  be  worth  pages  of  these  generalizations. 
Or  take  this  second  passage: 

And,  in  addition,  we  have  those  tiny  creatures  of  the  fairy  world, 
depicted  for  the  first  time  in  this  play.  They  add  greatly  to  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  the  play,  and  prove  the  broadening  genius  of  the 
author. 

Do  you  participate  emotionally  in  the  critic's  enjoyment 
of  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  fairies?  Do  you  even 
admit  intellectually  that  what  he  says  is  true? 

With  the  two  passages  just  cited,  compare  now  the 
pcLssages  that  follow,  in  which  the  thought  and  feeling 
of  the  critic  has  been  presented  not  in  mere  general 
statements  but  by  means  of  concrete  detail,  denotative 
and  connotative: 

NOTES  ON  "A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM" 

Delightful  music,  beautiful  costumes,  exquisite  stage  effects,  whole- 
some humor,  and  a  throng  of  graceful  chorus-girls  and  children, 
characterize  A   Midsummer  NigWs  Dream  as  presented  by  Mr. 

*  Printed  in  full  near  the  end  of  Chapter  VIII. 
6 
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Goodwin  at  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre.  Surely  if  Shakspere 
could  have  seen  his  play  thus  supported  by  the  music  of  Mendelssohn 
and  by  the  theatrical  effects  of  modern  stage-craft,  he  would  have 
said  that  for  once  an  adequate  representation  had  been  approximated. 

The  scenes  in  which  Bottom  and  his  comrades  participate  proved 
extremely  laughable — and  withal,  wholesome.  In  the  presentation 
of  the  interlude,  the  acting  added  much:  the  Wall  forgot  to  hold  out 
his  fingers  at  the  proper  time;  Pyramus  bent  his  tin  sword  double, 
and  had  to  straighten  it  before  he  could  stab  himself;  the  Prologue 
then  carried  off  the  sword,  and  when  Thisbe  needed  it,  she  had  to  go 
and  get  it;  both  proved  very  lively  corpses;  and  the  finishing  touch 
was  given  by  the  Man-in-the-Moon's  little  dog,  who  pulled  vigorously 
at  the  lion's  tail,  and  barked  at  the  most  tragic  moment. 

But  best  of  all  were  the  fairy  scenes.  In  the  darkened  woodland, 
each  bush  and  flower  and  giant  toadstool  was  aglow  with  colored 
lights.  Among  these,  swarmed  the  fairies:  lithe,  gauzy-winged 
forms,  queer  little  gnomes  with  piping,  four-year-old  voices,  strange 
fluttering  creatures  flying  overhead.     When  Puck  started  to 

put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes, 

he  sprang  lightly  into  the  air  and,  skimming  high,  disappeared  among 
the  branches.  When  Oberon  and  Titania  had  made  their  peace,  they 
departed  in  like  manner,  in  a  chariot  borne  aloft  by  dragon-flies. 
And  all  this  was  to  the  witchery  of  moonlight  and  of  fairy  music. 

Then,  when  the  interlude  before  the  Duke  was  over,  when  the 
lovers  had  retired  and  the  lights  were  out,  then,  through  the  distant 
entrance  among  the  Ionic  pillars  came  a  twinkling  as  of  fireflies. 
With  it  came  a  fairy  song;  and,  as  the  tiny  people  tripped  and  circled, 
the  veined  marble  columns  grew  rose-  and  flame-colored  until,  from 
base  to  capital,  they  were  all  aglow;  and,  between  them,  the  floor 
burned  iridescent  beneath  the  fairy  feet. 

At  length,  still  singing  softly,  they  passed  out.  The  rosy  color 
slowly  died  from  floor  and  pillar.  No  light  remained  except,  beside 
the  door,  the  twinkling  fireflies  in  Oberon's  crown.  Then  these,  too, 
vanished;  and  the  curtain  fell.  S.  G. 

§I:B.  THE   PROCESS  OF  GATHERING   THE 

MATERIAL 

For  themes  of  comment,  as  for  themes  of  observation, 
the  process  of  gathering  the  material  consists  (i)  of  the 
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discovery  of  the  material  and  (2)  of  the  recording  of  the 
material  discovered. 

In  the  words  of  that  old-time  recipe  for  Welsh  rabbit,* 
"  First,  catch  your  rabbit."  You  may  catch  the  material 
yourself;  or  you  may  use  material  that  someone  else  has 
caught.  In  case  your  material  be  drawn  from  printed 
sources,  you  will  need  to  know  something  of  bibliography; 
but  please  defer  this  for  the  present.  Most  students, 
when  they  enter  college,  are  altogether  too  dependent  on 
their  books,  and  can  write  on  nothing  except  the  moral  of 
Milton's  Comus  or,  at  best.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  at  the 
football  game.  The  girl  who  asked  the  librarian  for  an 
article  that  would  give  her  material  for*  a  theme  on 
'* Sunsets,*'  was  typical  of  many  college  freshmen.  In 
due  time,  we  shall  take  up  bibliography,  and  the  use  of 
printed  sources.  For  the  present,  I  ask  that  you  draw 
your  material  for  these  themes  of  comment — cis  for  your 
recent  themes  of  observation — not  from  books  and 
magazines  but  from  the  life  about  you. 

Secondly,  having  caught  you  rabbit,  take  such  notes 
as  you  need  concerning  him.  The  matter  of  taking 
notes  upon  your  reading — the  preparation  of  formal 
bibliographies,  summaries,  and  transcripts — I  defer  to  a 
later  chapter;  for  the  present,  I  would  speak  only  of  such 
informal  note-taking  as  will  prove  advantageous  even 
in  preparing  short  themes  of  comment.  For  this  pur- 
pose you  will  do  well  to  keep  about  you  either  a  loose- 
leaved  pocket  notebook  or  a  little  pack  of  blank  three-by- 
five  cards.  On  these,  you  may  note  down  your  brilliant 
ideas  as  they  occur  to  you,  and,  more  important  probably, 
the  specific  facts  on  which  you  base  your  comments. 
Sometimes,  like  Macaulay,  you  will  conceive  your  propo- 
sition first,  and  then  be  on  the  lookout  for  material  to 
prove  or  to  illustrate  it;  but,  unless  you  would  fall  into 

*  The  Standard  Dictionary  informs  me  that  we  have  been  wrong,  all  these  yean, 
talking  about  Welsh  rarebit.    Thank  heaven  1    Rabbit  is  far  lesa  indigestible. 
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Macaulay's  all-too-frequent  error  of.  seeing  the  evidence 
only  on  one  side,  you  will  do  well  to  let  your  facts  deter- 
mine your  choice  of  propositions,  not  your  propositions 
your  choice  of  facts.  If  you  keep  your  cards  or  notebook 
constantly  at  hand,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  material  worth  noting  comes  your  way. 

To  this  summary  treatment  of  discovering  and  record- 
ing the  material,  I  might  add  a  reiteration  of  my  former 
sermon  on  the  threefold  text,  **  Interest,  patience,  con- 
fidence"; but  I  forbear.  Instead,  I  desire,  by  quoting  a 
theme  that  begins  as  observation  and  turns  out  to  be  a 
comment,  to  show  the  psychological  relation  that  should 
exist  in  every  theme  of  comment  between  gathering  the 
material  and  formulating  the  proposition.  The  process 
is,  first,  gather  your  facts;  then,  decide  what  you  think 
about  them;  but,  in  the  organization  and  expression  of  the 
theme,  place  the  facts  either  before  or  after  your  proposi- 
tion, as  may  be  the  more  effective,  regardless  of  which 
came  first  to  mind.  In  the  theme  I  am  about  to  quote, 
it  happens  that  the  facts  stand  first  and  the  opinions 
follow.  The  arrangement  of  parts,  therefore,  exemplifies 
the  sequence  in  the  mental  process:  first,  perception  of  the 
facts;. then,  judgment. 

AT  THE  AUGUST  MANEUVERS 

We  had  been  falling  back  all  the  morning — ^falling  back  through 
a  drizzling  rain  and  over  sloppy  roads,  driven  out  of  one  position 
after  another,  through  miles  of  that  miserable,  soggy,  desolate  region. 
For  we  were  only  a  battalion ;  and  a  full  brigade  was  chasing  us. 

Just  as  we  were  reaching  a  wood,  they  began  to  catch  up  with 
us  again.  Hastily  we  formed  our  line  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  with 
the  open  fields  between  us  and  our  pursuers.  The  dripping  branches 
of  the  underbrush  drenched  us,  as  we  forced  our  way  through  them 
to  our  positions,  and,  as  soon  as  we  had  passed,  they  closed  after  us 
and  quite  shut  us  off  from  the  rest  of  the  line.  Our  company,  placed 
in  echelon  to  the  rear  of  the  left  flank  was,  if  anything,  more  isolated 
than  the  other  companies. 

The  volume  of  fire  rapidly  increased.    Our  entire  firing-line  was 
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developed — but  still  from  the  opposite  crest  crawled  khaki-colored 
figures  that  bobbed  up  in  unexpected  places,  multiplied  in  the  most 
mysterious  manner,  and  ever,  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do,  formed  in 
the  grass,  like  the  threads  of  a  huge  web,  those  dreaded  lines  of  rifle- 
men that  beat  us  back  from  our  position.     On  and  on  they  came. 

Little  attention  was  paid  the  messenger  from  the  quiet  zone  on  our 
left  when  he  brought  word  that  the  cavalry  were  flanking  us  and  our 
line  was  in  danger.  No !  We  must  flee  those  lines  of  riflemen.  We 
must  fall  back.  And  we  did  fall  back,  through  swamps  and  brush, 
wading  knee-deep  through  muck  and  water,  straggling  to  the  rear 
in  long,  broken  lines  that  no  one  could  control — no  scouts,  no  patrols. 
We  were  getting  away  from  those  cracking  rifles,  and  that  was  all 
that  we  cared  about.  Military  form,  just  then,  smacked  too  much  of 
the  parade-ground  to  suit  our  purpose.     We  were  in  a  hurry. 

But  who  was  that  parting  the  leaves  half  a  dozen  steps  away  from 
us?  An  enemy  cavalryman,  no — a,  whole  line  of  them.  They  were 
right  on  top  of  us.  In  a  few  seconds,  we  were  prisoners.  The  sur- 
prise was  complete. 

Trepidation  and  an  uncertain  feeling  of  dread  mingled  with  our 
broken  ranks.  How  utterly  helpless  we  were,  how  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  our  foes!  It  required  neither  General  Wood's  reprimand 
to  show  us  that  a  few  scouts  thrown  out  beforehand  could  have 
warned  and  saved  us;  nor  a  strong  flight  of  imagination  to  picture 
for  us  the  result  of  our  surprise.  For  every  man  knew  in  his  heart,  if 
it  had  been  a  different  day,  if  the  game  had  been  war  in  earnest,  if  the 
exchange  had  been  blows  rather  than  words — ^that  we  all,  instead  of 
standing  huddled  in  half-comical  groups  of  sheepish,  dripping  pris- 
oners, should  be  wallowing  in  the  mire  with  our  wounds,  or  having 
already  mixed  our  blood  with  the  muddy  waters  of  the  swamps, 
should  be  stretched  stiff  among  the  reeds.  We  felt  then  the  horror 
of  useless  slaughter.  We  could  fairly  hear  some  boyish  comrade's 
rattling  death-breath  accusing  those  who  had  needlessly  sent  him  to 
this  marshy  grave.  How  easily  we  could  have  defended  ourselves 
and  escaped! 

We  saw  what  it  could  mean  to  the  man  himself  to  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  things  military  up  to  the  point  of  actual  war,  and  then 
suddenly  to  be  plunged  into  battle.  In  modern  war,  it  meant  al- 
most certain  death — and  death  to  no  purpose.  By  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  rights,  that  of  self-protection,  the  men  whom  a  nation 
may  call  to  arms  in  war,  may  demand  of  that  nation  adequate  train- 
ing. Regardless  of  all  that  may  be  sai4  about  militarism  and  the 
principles  of  peace,  to  deny  any  man  the  elements  of  military  training 
and  at  the  same  time  not  guarantee  his  future  freedom  from  military 
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service,  is  potential  murder.  One  look  at  Europe  shows  that  such  a 
guarantee  is  impossible.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  those  so-called 
"Peace  Advocates"  who  make  it  their  chief  business  to  prevent  all 
possible  knowledge  of  military  life?  We  know  what  the  young 
men  of  our  next  volunteer  army  will  call  them.  They  will  call  them 
murderers. 

Shrilly  the  buglers  sounded  recall.  Our  ranks  reformed  intact. 
And  the  march  was  resumed,  this  time  to  camp  and  mess,  while  our 
feet  kept  time  to  that  now  somewhat  ironical  marching  song: 

The  infantry,  the  infantry  that  laps  up  all  the  beers, 

The  infantry,  the  infantry  with  the  dust  behind  its  ears. 

Oh,  the  cavalry,  artillery,  the  corps  of  engineers. 

Oh,  they  couldn't  lick  the  infantry  in  a  hundred  thousand  years. 

William  A.  Jewbx.l.* 

To  conclude:  The  ** theme  of  comment,**  as  distin- 
guished from  the  '*  theme  of  observation,**  is  an  expression 
of  what  you  think  on  some  subject  and  why  you  think 
so:  a  brief  contribution  to  the  literature  of  thought,  ex- 
pository, argumentative,  or  critical.  In  themes  of  com- 
ment, therefore,  through  all  the  four  steps  in  the  process 
of  composition,  the  ultimate  aim  is  to  produce  an  effect 
that  is  primarily  intellectual.  In  the  first  step,  gathering 
the  material,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present 
section,  the  immediate  aim  is  to  contribute  appropriate 
detail.  These  details,  in  all  three  types  of  themes  of 
comment,  should  be  concrete.  In  addition,  they  should 
be,  if  possible,  connotative.  More  important  still — 
since  the  desired  effect  is  chiefly  intellectual— -=-the  details 
should  be  appropriately  denotative.  These  three  quali- 
ties in  the  material  to  be  gathered,  the  theme  on 
A  Midsummer  Night* s  Dream  exemplified.  The  process 
of  gathering  the  material,  which,  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
will  merit  extended  consideration,  we  dismissed  with  the 
exhortation  that  you  discover  your  material  by  observing 

*  This  theme  was  submitted  to  me  by  a  student  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York  City,  in  October.  1916.  Within  six  months,  he  and  many  of  his  fellow 
theologues  were  in  khaki.  When  those  men  come  back,  I  shall  be  ^ad  to  hear  them 
inreach! 
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life,  and  that  you  record  this  material  by  the  use  of  cards 
or  of  loose-leaved  pocket  notebooks.  As  a  practical 
illustration  of  what  material  may  thus  be  gathered  and 
of  how  it  may  grow  into  a  theme  of  comment,  we  com- 
mended to  your  study  the  theme  of  the  militant 
theologue,  At  the  August  Maneuvers, 

EXERCISE  I  :  GATHERING  THE   MATERIAL 

1.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  agree  with  Professor  Baker  as  to  the 
rarity  of  thought  among  college  men?  Do  you  yourself  find  thinking 
difficult?  On  careful  consideration,  do  you  think  that  thinking  is 
worth  while?  Why — or  why  not?  What  relation,  if  any,  has 
thinking  to  the  writing  of  themes  of  comment? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term,  "a  theme  of  comment"? 
Into  what  three  classes  may  themes  of  comment  be  divided? 

3.  In  the  writing  of  themes  of  comment,  to  what  should  the  four 
steps  in  the  process  of  composition  be  primarily  directed?  To  what 
incidentally?     What  are  these  four  steps? 

4.  Define,  in  terms  of  aim  and  process,  "Gathering  the  Material'* 
for  themes  of  comment. 

5.  In  gathering  material  for  themes  of  comment,  what  quality  is 
^rc-requisite?  What  is  the  meaning  of  "prerequisite"?  Of  "con- 
creteness"?  How  is  concrete  material  used  in  exposition?  In 
argument?     In  criticism? 

6.  In  gathering  material  for  themes  of  comment,  what  two  quali- 
ties in  addition  to  concreteness  are  essential?  Define  each;  give 
illustrations  from  the  story  of  Buck's  Ticket-Office;  give  illustrations 
of  your  own. 

7.  Of  the  two  qualities,  denotation  and  connotation,  which  is  the 
more  important  in  themes  of  observation?  Why?  In  themes  of 
comment?    Why? 

8.  How  are  denotative  and  connotative  material  to  be  used  in 
exposition?     In  argument?     In  criticism? 

9.  What  is  exemplified  in  the  theme  on  A  Midsummer  NigJU*s 
Dream? 

ID.  In  the  process  of  gathering  the  material,  what  are  the  two 
steps?     What  brief  directions  are  given  for  each? 

11.  How  is  the  relation  of  the  material  to  the  proposition  in  a 
theme  of  comment  illustrated  in  the  theme.  At  the  August  Maneuv- 
ers? 

12.  With  especial  attention  to  gathering  the  material,  write  a 
300-word  theme  of  comment,  expository,  argumentative,  or  critical. 
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13.  Analyze  with  respect  to  the  qualities  of  the  material,  the 
following  theme: 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  ROMANTIC  NOVEL 

Have  we  seen  the  end  of  the  historical-romantic  novel?  Has  it 
disappeared  with  last  year's  fashions  in  dress,  and  the  "  Decadents'*? 
Five  years  ago  it  flourished  rankly  on  every  literary  bush.  To-day, 
with  but  a  few  forlorn  exceptions,  it  is  merely  a  memory;  and  Cham- 
bers plus  sex,  Beach  plus  melodrama,  and  Bennett  plus  realism  are 
lords  o*  the  land  of  Best-Sellerdom.  It  is  a  matter  of  genuine  pathos 
to  wander  into  a  library  and  see  Zenda  lying  undemanded  on  the 
shelf,  in  a  binding  that  would  better  please  that  lover  of  squalor,  the 
Beloved  Vagabond,  than  the  fcistidious  and  gallant  Mr.  Rassendyl. 
Farther  on,  one  stops  to  renew  acquaintanceship  with  Graustarkf 
with  A  Gentleman  of  France ^  with  An  Enemy  to  the  King^  and  with 
many  another  fallen  star.  But  on  the  bookstands,  or  in  the  load  the 
train-agent  carries  to  the  merry  tune  of  "just  out  this  month,"  one 
fails  to  see  the  Beverlys  and  the  Ruperts  of  fiction,  or  any  of  their 
brethren.  Where  are  the  Weymans  of  yesteryear?  The  Castles — 
where  are  they?  Are  Marquises  a  drug  on  the  market?  Has  Mr. 
Marriott  Watson  hurled  his  joyous  swashbucklers  into  the  coal-hole? 

It  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  the  reading  public  no  longer  cares 
to  open  Chapter  One,  and  discover  a  hero  who  says  to  his  liege: 
"  Sire,  I  am  yours  to  command ! "  who  fights  innumerable  duels  for  the 
honor  of  Milady,  and  who  escapes  assassination  only  because  of  the 
beautifully  woven  mail  shirt  with  which  he  has  been  prevailed  upon 
(with  utmost  difficulty)  to  cover  his  person.  At  any  rate,  in  recent 
fiction,  snuff-boxes  are  no  longer  tapped  to  the  accompaniment  of 
stilted  braggadocio;  Toledo  blades  have  given  place  to  hammerless 
revolvers;  "Zounds"  has  been  converted  into  a  more  modern  and 
conventional  damn;  and  the  tide  of  things  natural  has  swept  aside 
rapiers  and  counts,  doubloons  and  jackboots,  troubadours  and 
monks,  and  all  the  riff-raff  of  romanticism  with  them.  No  longer 
does  old  Louis  of  France  clutch  his  throne-chair  with  a  bony  hand, 
and  snarl  bitterly  (he  always  snarls) :  "  Ha !  'tis  you,  Armand.  What 
news  from  Touraine,  eh?"  No  longer  does  the  wild  young  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  coolly  observe  to  the  Chevalier  de  Bonne-Neuf: 
"'Faith,  I  wager  Hell  itself  has  broken  forth  to  let  you  loose  again. 
Come!  Test  my  passadoes  an  you  dare."  Nor  are  our  modern 
heroes  brought  trembling  into  the  presence  of  the  iron  Cromwell,  or 
the  great  Richelieu,  or  the  little  Corporal,  so  that  the  author  may  be 
justified  in  writing  four  pages  of  description.  Neither  do  sacre  mille 
cochons  and  similar  dreadful  things  in  Italics  shock  our  morals  as  we 
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read.  Can  it  be  that  the  pirates  of  fiction  have  degenerated  into 
slangy  young  stockbrokers,  and  that  the  highwaymen  of  the  printed 
page  have  taken  to  the  more  alluring  profession  of  Get- Rich-Quick 
swindling? 

Indeed,  there  seems  some  ground  for  the  solution  that  the  authors 
of  romanticism  have  become  moderns.  I  know  not  the  latest  per- 
petration of  McCutcheon;  but  surely  Richard  Carvel  and  The  Inside 
of  the  Cup  match  strangely.  Likewise  Sir  Mortimer  seems  at  best 
an  odd  prelude  to  The  Long  Roll;  and  it  is  worth  while  noting  that 
the  same  pen  that  produced  Monsieur  Beaucaire  is  also  responsible 
for  The  Flirt.  Even  Hewlett  departed  from  the  fair  country  of 
Hewletia  to  try  his  luck  in  a  trilogy  in  which  there  were  to  be  more 
umbrellas  than  obsolete  oaths — ^from  which  he  has  now  hurriedly 
scampered  back  to  his  own,  mumbling  horrible  curses  at  the  critics. 
But  then,  of  course,  Hewlett  is  Hewlett,  which  means  that  he  is 
quite  a  special  branch  of  fiction  all  by  himself.  As  for  the  rest  of  the 
tribe,  one  dares  not  speculate  upon  their  unknown  fate.  The  world 
has  apparently  caught  up  to  itself.  It  may  be  that  they  have  retired 
into  those  years  with  which  they  seem  so  pleasantly  familiar. 

Paul  Hervey  Fox,  in  The  Colonnade, 

§  II.  SYNTHESIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

Synthesizing  the  material,  in  themes  of  comment  as  in 
themes  of  observation,  is  that  step  in  the  process  of  com- 
position which  has,  as  its  immediate  aim,  to  contribute, 
toward  the  ultimate  effect,  a  decision  as  to  what  shall  be 
the  central  thought  and  feeling,  and,  for  its  process,  a 
mental  progression  from  the  unselected,  unclassified  de- 
tails, through  selection  and  classification,  to  the  formu- 
lation of  the  proposition.  The  ultimate  effect,  be  it 
remembered,  is,  for  themes  of  comment,  primarily  in- 
tellectual. 

§  II: A.    THE  AIM  IN  SYNTHESIZING  THE 

MATERIAL 

In  the  synthesizing  of  material  for  themes  of  comment, 
the  immediate  aim  is  to  determine,  primarily,  what  shall 
be  the  intellectual  effect,  and,  incidentally,  what  shall 
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be  the  emotional  effect.  The  necessity  for  this  synthesis, 
we  have  presented  in  a  previous  chapter;  but,  lest  any 
doubt  of  the  necessity  remain,  we  may  do  well  to  examine 
one  more  instance  of  a  theme  written  without  a  synthe- 
sizing of  the  material.  The  following  essay  was  sub- 
mitted, in  all  seriousness,  by  a  summer-school  student, 
a  public-school  teacher,  a  few  days  prior  to  the  discussion 
of  synthesis  in  the  class: 

THE   INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE   GOOSE 

The  mate  of  Madam  Goose  was  killed  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
being  ridden  over  by  a  troop  of  cavalry.  In  the  spring  of  1857,  she 
laid  six  eggs,  three  of  which  hatched  and  the  goslings  raised.  In 
1858,  she  made  seven  nests,  and  laid  but  two  eggs.  The  year  of  her 
birth  cannot  be  known;  but  she  remains  as  a  representative  of  the 
olden  time. 

Many  years  ago  a  noted  breeder  of  geese  purchased  a  wild  gander, 
which  had  been  owned  by  one  family  for  years.  A  member  of  the 
family  had  wounded  the  gander  by  firng  into  a  flock  of  wild  geese, 
breaking  his  wing.  The  gander  recovered  from  his  injury,  and  lived 
many  years  thereafter. 

Geese  have  a  number  of  interesting  peculiarities.  They  become 
very  much  attached  to  their  mates.  They  have  a  strong  home- 
attachment.  They  are  grazers,  their  bills  being  provided  with 
sharp  interlocking  serrated  edges  designed  to  readily  cut  vegetable 
tissues,  and  the  tongue  at  the  tip  is  covered  with  hard,  hairlike 
projections  pointing  towards  the  throat,  with  which  to  quickly  con- 
vey the  bits  of  grass  and  leaves  into  the  throat. 

Ganders  often  take  peculiar  freaks,  such  as  conceiving  an  attach- 
ment for  some  inanimate  object,  as  a  tree,  a  stone,  a  bench,  or  some- 
thing of  a  similar  nature,  and  will  spend  much  time  sitting  beside 
the  object. 

Geese  and  ganders  are  powerful,  and,  if  molested,  will  strike  an 
intruder  with  their  wings  while  holding  him  with  his  bill,  or  with 
their  bills  perchance. 

Young  goslings  frequently  roll  over  on  their  backs  while  in  the 
pasture,  and,  unless  righted,  will  lie  in  that  position  until  they  die. 
They  are  unable  to  help  themselves.  If  the  mother  of  the  unfor- 
tunate gosling  is  a  goose,  she  understands  the  situation,  and  comes  to 
the  rescue  at  once;  if  the  mother  should  be  a  hen,  she  does  not  know 
what  to  do,  and  the  little  one  lies  there  and  struggles  until  it  dies. 
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In  former  times,  a  bride  often  received  a  goose  among  her  other 
presents  as  a  wedding-gift. 

What — aside  from  its  absurdities  of  style — is  the  matter 
with  this  theme?  Primarily,  that  it  is  pointless — unless 
we  prefer  to  say  that  it  has  too  many  points.  Not  only 
is  it  lacking  in  any  central  proposition,  either  intellectual 
or  emotional,  but  its  material  is  even  unselected  and  un- 
classified. Of  synthesis,  it  shows  not  even  a  beginning. 
Keeping  in  mind  this  "horrible  example,"  we  shall  now 
proceed  with  our  consideration  of  the  synthesis  of  mate- 
rial for  themes  of  comment.  Under  this  head,  we  shall 
consider,  first,  synthesis  for  exposition,  second,  synthesis 
for  argument,  and,  third,  synthesis  for  criticism. 

What,  then,  are  the  specific  forms  of  proposition  which, 
in  the  three  types  of  themes  of  comment,  are  to  sum  up 
the  predetermined  intellectual  and  emotional  effect? 

In  all  three  forms  of  theme  of  comment,  the  proposition, 
in  so  far  as  it  expresses  the  intellectual  effect  intended, 
should  be  a  declarative  sentence  that  sums  up  the  central 
thought,  a  sentence  either  to  be  embodied  in  the  theme 
itself  or  so  clearly  formulated  in  the  writer's  mind  that, 
without  actually  expressing  it,  he  conveys  it  through  his 
theme  to  the  mind  of  his  reader.  The  emotional  prop- 
osition may  be,  similarly,  a  sentence  that  denotes  the 
central  feeling;  but  it  may  be  rather  a  symbol  connoting 
that  emotion. 

In  exposition,  the  intellectual  proposition  is  a  statement 
of  the  thought  to  be  explained.  If  this  explanation  be  of 
the  kind  called  "formal  exposition,'*  then  the  proposi- 
tion is  a  statement  defining  the  subject  and  analyzing 
it  into  Its  parts  or  species.  Of  this  sort  of  exposition, 
we  shall  speak  fully  in  a  later  chapter;  here,  however, 
we  shall  be  content  to  discuss  exposition  in  the  more 
general  meaning  of  that  term.  As  for  the  emotional 
proposition  in  exposition,  it  may  denote  the  feeling  or 
may  symbolize  it.     For  example,  in  the  following  theme, 
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the  intellectual  proposition  is,  "The  native  Jamaican 
negro  will  never  commit  himself  by  giving  a  direct  an- 
swer." The  emotional  proposition  may  be  denoted  in 
the  sentence,  '*You  are  puzzled,  angry,  or  just  plainly 
amused,  according  to  the  stock  of  good-nature  you  have 
on  hand*';  but,  for  me,  it  is  also  connoted  in  that  tanta- 
lizingly  reiterated  *'Mor-or-ning,  Mistress,**  suggestive — 
as  you  read  the  theme — not  only  of  the  good-natured 
irresponsibility  of  the  negroes  but  also  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing wrath  of  the  enquirer. 

THE  WAY  TO  MANDEVILLE 

The  native  Jamaican  negro  will  never  commit  himself  by  giving  a 
direct  answer.  He  will  courteously,  in  a  softly  modulated  voice, 
give  you  what  he  intends  for  information  in  answer  to  your  question. 
You  are  puzzled,  angry,  or  just  plainly  amused,  according  to  the 
stock  of  good-nature  you  have  on  hand. 

One  day  I  was  on  a  long,  ever-ascending  mountain  road.  Stopping 
a  passing  barefoot  black,  I  asked:  "How  far  is  it  to  Mandeville, 
please?" 

"Soon  come,  mistress.  Good  mor-or-ning.  Mistress,*'  with  a 
soft,  rising  inflection  came  the  answer. 

Painfully  I  plodded  on,  some  three  miles  more  up  the  steep,  ser- 
pentine path,  and  paused  under  some  waving  bamboos  to  get  the 
breath  wherewith  to  accost  the  next  passer-by — a,  lithe,  slim-limbed 
pillar  of  gleaming  ebony.  I  wished  that  I  was  as  little  burdened 
with  clothes  as  he  was;  but  when  my  glance  reached  his  head,  I  was 
satisfied  to  bear  my  own  burden  of  pongee  on  my  back,  for  deftly 
poised  on  his  kinky  cranium  was  an  enormous,  cratelike  basket  which 
contained  a  live  pig  as  black  as  himself. 

Somewhat  impatiently  I  put  the  question,  "  How  far  to  Mandeville, 
Sam?" 

"Morning,  Mistress.  Far  enough,  far  enough.  Mor-or-ning, 
Mistress. "  The  sweet  strain  floated  back  to  me  as  I  angrily  turned 
away. 

More  perspiration;  more  twinges  from  aching  feet;  an  increased 
desire  to  take  off  my  shoes  and  carry  them  on  my  head  Jamaica- 
fashion;  then,  just  ahead  of  me,  the  sight  of  a  gaily  turbaned  damsel 
with  swaying  hips  made  me  quicken  for  a  moment  my  lumbering 
pace,     No  use.     I  hallowed  and  called  to  her  to  come  to  me.     How 
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raucous  my  voice  sounded  in  contrast  to  the  mellow,  caressing 
accent  of  the  voice  that  responded  to  my  fretful  query: 

"Mor-or-ning,  Mistress.  Please?  Mandeville?  Oh,  Mande- 
ville  is  not  too  far.     Fll  walk  with  you,  please.  Mistress,  if  I  may. " 

C.  C.  P. 

In  argument,  the  intellectual  synthesis  which,  in  expo- 
sition, resulted  in  a  statement  of  thought  to  be  explained, 
results  in  a  statement  of  thought  to  be  proved — for  exam- 
ple, the  proposition  in  the  following  theme,  that  the 
incorrigibility  of  the  sophomores  justifies  the  freshmen 
in  resorting  to  corporal  punishment.  The  emotional 
proposition  in  the  same  theme  may  be  expressed  denota- 
tively in  the  sentence,  "The  freshmen  should  rally  with 
zest  to  the  undertaking*';  but  much  better  for  embodi- 
ment in  the  theme  is  the  touch  of  symbolism,  the  rallying- 
call,  the  battle-cry  of  the  class:  '* Naughty-Nine!  This 
way!" 

DISCIPLINE 

"Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child'*  is  an  old  saying  which  to  us 
seems  barbarous.  We  are  realizing,  more  and  more,  that  to  rule  by 
love  and  good  example  is  the  better  way.  Even  in  our  prisons 
corporal  punishment  has  been  prohibited.  Instead  of  locking  our 
convicts  into  cells,  we  are  teaching  them  useful  trades.  We  are 
trying  to  show  them  that  we  do  not  punish  for  punishment  but  for 
reformation. 

But,  when  all  kindness  and  persuasion  within  reason  has  been 
tried  and  found  insufficient,  we  resort  to  other  means:  the  prisoner 
is  put  on  bread  and  water  or  possibly  is  given  some  especially  disa- 
greeable work  to  do;  the  child  is  put  to  bed  early  to  think  over  the 
error  of  his  ways,  is  sent  into  a  corner  until  he  promises  to  be  good. 
In  extreme  cases,  we  resort  to  whipping. 

We  have,  here  at  the  university,  many  of  these  extreme  cases  of 
incorrigibility  which  are  most  discouraging.  We  freshmen  have 
talked  kindly,  gently,  even  tearfully,  with  the  sophomore  boys;  we 
have  even  administered  mild  punishment:  but  we  can  see  little 
improvement.  We  are  afraid  they  will  compel  us  to  be  more  severe. 
We  may  even  have  to  do  some  whipping,  which  would  greatly  grieve 
the  kindhearted  freshman  class  of  Naughty-Nine. 

"Naughty-Nine!  this  way!"  W.  S.  MacD. 
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And  finally,  in  criticism,  the  intellectual  proposition 
is  a  sentence  pronouncing  an  esthetic  judgment;  the 
emotional  proposition  is  a  sentence  denoting  the  central 
feeling,  or,  if  possible,  connoting  it  through  symbolism. 
For  example,  in  the  following  ironical  criticism  of  spring, 
the  central  thought,  if  we  were  to  take  this  nonsense 
literally,  is  embodied  in  the  twice-inserted  sentence, 
**  Nature  is  quite  elaborate  to-day.*'  The  central  feel- 
ing— again  with  no  allowance  for  the  irony — is  denoted 
in  the  sentence,  "Ugh! — how  vulgar!"  and  is  connoted 
in  the  closing  sentence  with  its  contrasted  symbols  of 
the  natural  and  the  artificial.  If  we  take  the  whole 
critique  as  meaning  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  it 
says,  we  shall  find  in  it  a  very  delicious  criticism  of  a  cer- 
tain type  of  esthete. 

SPRING 

Nature  is  quite  elaborate  to-day.  I  can  really  detect  several  per- 
fumes in  the  air:  lilac,  wisteria,  sunlight,  and  the  odor  of  sanctity, 
for  it  is  Sunday. 

The  trees  have  left  Manet  and  Pissaro  for  the  Post-Impressionistic 
stage.  The  foliage  is  no  longer  hazy  green;  it  has  turned  from  mists 
into  blobs.  Nature  is  indulging  in  her  characteristic  summer  style; 
and  it  is  just  a  little  too  d  la  moderne.  Why  do  the  apple  trees  always 
insist  on  imitating  the  contour  of  a  powder-puff?  The  syringa 
bushes,  fans?  Is  it  the  influence  of  Beardsley,  I  wonder?  Then 
why  is  Nature  not  consistent?  Can  she  never  fully  compass  the 
courage  of  the  artificial? 

I  fear  she  is  like  a  Parisian  atelier:  always  in  evidence,  and  always 
making  a  noise.  She  paints — but  never  pictures;  she  sings — but 
never  music.     She  is  the  one  blot  on  the  landscape. 

And  to-day,  she  is  trying  to  be  elaborate  like  an  amateur  who  has 
not  yet  learned  his  technique.     Ugh! — how  vulgar! 

Throw  away  that  white  narcissus  with  which  you  have  been  toying; 
and  come  into  the  house;  and  I  will  touch  your  carmine  lips  with 
rose-water.  John  W.  Draper,  in  The  Colonnade, 
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§  II :  B.  THE  PROCESS  OF  SYNTHESIZING  THE 

MATERIAL 

The  process  of  synthesizing  the  material  is  a  mental 
progression  through  selection  and  grouping  of  details  to 
the  formulation  of  the  central  thought  and  feeling  as  a 
proposition.  For  all  types  of  themes  of  comment,  it 
is  essentially  the  same. 

For  exposition,  the  author  of  The  Way  to  Mandeville 
recalled  to  mind  the  innumerable  details  of  her  expe- 
rience upon  that  mountain  walk.  Some,  not  significant, 
she  threw  away  immediately;  others  she  grouped  more 
or  less  consciously  around  certain  episodes.  Several  of 
these  groups  she  then  rejected  as  having  no  common 
bond.  What  she  retained  she  was  able  to  focus  on  the 
single  thought  that  the  Jamaican  negro  will  never  give 
a  definite  answer,  and  on  the  single  emotion  that  the  in- 
quirer is  puzzled,  angry,  or  amused,  according  to  his 
mood. 

For  argument,  the  author  of  Discipline,  president  of 
the  class  of  1909,  recalled  details  from  experience  and 
observation,  as  to  the  disciplining  of  children,  the  dis- 
ciplining of  criminals,  and  the  disciplining  of  sophomores. 
By  throwing  out  irrelevant  details  and  grouping  the  re- 
mainder upon  the  headings  "corrigibles^'  and  "incorri- 
gibles,*'  he  arrived  at  the  twofold  proposition  that 
the  sophomores  deserved  a  good  whipping  and  that  he 
and  his  classmates  would  thoroughly  enjoy  giving  it. 

In  like  manner,  the  author  of  the  critique  on  Spring 
culls  and  arranges  his  impressions  of  the  natural  and 
artificial,  and  draws  the  ironical  inference  that  nature  is, 
after  all,  pseudo-artificial  and  that  the  truly  artificial  is 
much  to  be  preferred.  In  each  case — exposition,  argu- 
ment, criticism — the  process  of  synthesizing  the  material 
is  a  progression  through  selection  and  grouping  to  the 
formulation  of  the  proposition. 
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As  a  final  example  of  synthesis  in  themes  of  comment, 
consider,  in  the  following  critique,  the  process  and  the 
result  of  synthesizing  the  material.  The  writer,  a  woman 
student  in  the  summer  school,  chanced  to  be  personally 
familiar  with  the  region  about  Biskra  in  Algeria,  the 
region  that  is  the  scene  of  Hichens*  play  The  Garden  of 
Allah.  From  unselected,  unclassified  impressions  of  the 
play,  and  from  unselected,  unclassified  memories  of  the 
desert  and  of  Count  Landon's  garden,  she  proceeded,  by 
a  process  of  selection,  grouping,  and  comparison,  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  what  was  the  matter  with  the  play:  it 
lacked  the  spirit  of  the  real  Garden  of  Allah — silence. 

THE   GARDEN  OF  ALLAH 

We  were  among  the  "First-Nighters"  at  the  much  heralded  pro- 
duction of  The  Garden  of  Allah  at  the  Century  Theatre.  It  was,  I 
suppose,  a  remarkable  presentation  of  realistic  stage  effect.  Real 
sand  was  very  much  blown  about;  a  dozen  or  more  real  Arabs  led 
across  the  stage  real  camels,  which  stumbled  very  really  over  all  but 
real  hummocks  of  sand.  When  one  camel  fell  and  another  almost 
backed  into  the  footlights,  their  drivers  gave  vent  to  some  very  real 
idiomatic  and  gutteral  Arabic  expletives;  and  when  a  single  star 
appeared  twinklingly  on  the  horizon,  and  then  burned  steadily  in  a 
dim  sky  over  which  the  flush  of  dawn  stole  with  very  realistic  effect, 
there  was  a  scene  of  actual  beauty.  But — I  came  away  from  the 
theatre  with  a  sense  of  keen  disappointment.  Something  was  miss- 
ing in  that  Hichens-fathered  production;  and  that  something  was 
the  essential  thing — the  feeling,  the  atmosphere,  of  the  Garden  of 
Allah. 

My  thought  turned  inward  to  a  remembered  vision  of  the  desert: 
that  seemingly  limitless  expanse  of  tawny,  iridescent  sand;  that 
beautiful,  mysterious,  and  awful  solitude  which  the  Arab  calls  the 
Garden  of  God.  On  the  edge  of  that  great  garden  of  wind-swept 
space,  of  the  wonder  of  dawn  and  the  glory  of  sunset,  that  wilderness 
of  burning  stars  and  tiny  twinkling  lights  of  humble,  human  supper- 
fires,  lies  that  differently  and  less  mysteriously  beautiful  garden  of 
verdure,  of  towering  trees,  of  tinkling  streams,  of  beaten  earth-paths, 
which  Hichens  so  well  describes,  and  where  so  many  of  the  scenes 
in  both  book  and  play  are  enacted :  Count  Landon's  garden  at  Biskra. 

What  was  the  impression  which  the  two  actual  gardens — ^the  sun- 
beaten  or  star-lighted  wilderness  and  the  marvel  of  cool  and  shadowy 
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verdure  at  its  edge — had  left  in  my  mind?  It  was  an  impression  of 
deepest,  profoundest  silence:  a  silence  in  which  every  sense  reposed, 
while  the  spirit  ranged  world-wide. 

And  what  of  the  Arab,  the  man  born  and  bred  in  the  midst  of  that 
great  silence?  Did  he  not  partake  of  its  spirit?  Was  not  he,  too, 
silent,  calm,  outwardly  dispassionate,  and  withal  mysterious?  I 
pictured  him  as  one  may  often  see  him,  standing  erect,  and  motion- 
less save  as  the  breeze  moves  the  folds  of  his  burnous:  a  hooded 
figure  facing  the  East;  his  eyes  piercing  to  visions  unseen  by  us;  his 
soul  reaching  out  to  Mecca;  himself  a  part  of  the  wonder  of  the 
desert. 

And  I  knew  then  what  was  the  matter  with  the  play  as  presented 
at  the  Century  Theatre:  it  was  too  sharply  lined,  too  garish,  too 
vivid,  too  real  even,  and  above  all,  everywhere  and  always,  too  noisy. 
There  was  not  a  moment  in  it  when  one  could  "invite  one's  soul" 
and  comprehend  for  a  fleeting  second  what  the  Arab  means  by  the 
Garden  of  Allah.  M.  O.  D. 

To  summarize:  The  aim  in  synthesizing  the  material 
for  themes  of  comment  is  to  discover  the  common  intel- 
lectual significance — and,  incidentally,  the  common 
emotional  significance — of  the  material.  In  other  words, 
the  aim  is  to  decide  what  shall  be  the  central  thought  ai^d, 
incidentally,  the  central  feeling.  How  great  is  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  synthesis,  the  unsynthesized  theme  upon 
The  Intelligence  of  the  Goose  made  clear.  The  three 
themes  entitled  respectively  The  Way  to  Mandeville, 
Discipline,  and  Spring,  exemplify  how  the  proposition 
resulting  from  the  incidental  emotional  synthesis  may 
be  phrased  either  denotatively  or  symbolically,  and  hpw 
the  intellectual  proposition  is,  in  exposition,  a  statement: 
of  the  thought  to  be  explained;  in  argument,  a  statement 
of  the  thought  to  be  proved;  and,  in  criticism,  an  esthetic 
judgnient.  The  process  by  which  the  synthesis  is  made, 
4s  exeinplified  in  the  three  themes  last  mentioned  and  in 
the  critique  on  The  Garden  of  Allah,  is  a  mental  progries- 
sion  from  the  unselected,  unclassified  details,  through 
selection  and  classification,  to  the  formulation  of  the  cen- 
tral thought  and  feeling  as  a  proposition. 
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EXERCISE  II  :  SYNTHESIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

1.  Formulate  for  yourself — ^and  then  answer — ^a  series  of  questions 
covering  this  section,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  in  form  similar  to  the 
questions  printed  at  the  end  of  Section  I. 

2.  Formulate  the  intellectual  and  emotional  propositions  for 
three  short  themes  of  exposition,  three  of  argument,  and  three  of 
criticism.     Explain,  in  each  case,  the  process  of  your  synthesis. 

3.  Upon  one  of  the  foregoing  propositions,  write  a  theme  of  com- 
ment about  three  hundred  words  in  length. 


§  III.  ORGANIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

Organizing  the  material,  in  themes  of  comment  as  in 
themes  of  observation,  is  that  step  in  the  process  of 
composition  which  ha^,  for  its  immediate  aim,  to  con- 
tribute structure,  and,  for  its  process,  a  progression 
through  analysis  and  arrangement  to  the  formulation  of 
an  outline-plan.  It  differs  in  themes  of  comment  from 
the  same  process  in  themes  of  observation,  in  that  its 
ultimate  aim  in  comment  is  to  produce  an  effect  chiefly 
intellectual. 

§  III: A.  THE  AIM  IN  ORGANIZING  THE 

MATERIAL 

The  aim  in  organizing  the  material  is  to  contribute 
structure.  In  a  composition  so  brief  a^  the  themes  of 
comment  we  are  writing,  structure  may  seem  an  unim- 
portant matter,  especially  where  the  material  is  well 
synthesized.  And  yet,  we  have  but  to  disarrange  the 
elements  of  any  well-constructed  exposition  or  argument 
or  criticism,  to  discover  how  essential  is  the  effective 
organization  of  the  material.  Here,  for  example,  are 
the  elements  that  make,  when  properly  arranged,  a  by  no 
means  ineffective  theme  on  Whittier;  yet  from  a  casual 
reading  of  these  elements  in  their  present  order,  one 
would  scarce  suspect  their  possibilities: 
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Whittier  advocated  women's  rights. — ^He  was  close  to  the  people. — - 
His  Ichabod  is  a  scathing  denunciation  of  Webster. — But  he  wrote 
delightfully  about  Maud  Muller. — Indeed,  Whittier  is  delightful 
to  contemplate. — ^The  American  people  should  be  proud  of  him. — 
I  am  convinced  that  Whittier  would  have  welcomed  me  to  his 
acquaintance. — He  was  a  pious  man. — He  depicted  the  life  of  the 
common  people. — ^Lately,  I  have  been  reading  Whittier's  poems. — 
I  am  delighted  with  his  Barbara  Frietchie. — Moreover,  his  own 
inmost  nature  is  deeply  satisfying. — His  poem  the  Eternal  Goodness 
shows  his  religious  faith. — ^And  his  reply  to  the  society  woman  who 
wanted  to  talk  psychology,  is  delightful. — I  know  I  should  have 
enjoyed  meeting  him. — His  poem  In  School  Days  is  also  charming. — 
I  have  also  been  reading  Whittier's  biography  of  late. — It  seems 
that  he  befriended  struggling  writers. — Moreover,  he  used  to  sit  on 
a  cracker-barrel  in  the  village  store,  and  talk. — Whittier  has  greatly 
enriched  the  American  people. — He  believed  in  the  inner  light. — He 
devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  negro,  wronged  by  slavery. — 
Whenever  I  think  of  him,  I  have  a  sense  of  personal  enrichment. — 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  Quakers,  and  believed  in  their  creed. — ^His 
disposition  was  unselfish  and  benevolent. — He  was  a  great  and  good 
man,  a  noble  soul. — I  like  his  poems  very  much. 

The  foregoing  twenty-seven  assertions  constitute  the 
selected  but  unorganized  material  for  the  theme  on 
Whittier  that  follows.  I  put  them  in  their  present  form 
merely  by  breaking  up  that  theme  into  its  separate 
elements  and  then  copying  the  elements  at  random. 
The  result,  in  all  its  incoherence,  is  no  worse  than  some 
themes  I  have  received,  even  from  students  supposedly 
mature.  In  this  case,  however,  the  theme  on  Whittier 
as  submitted  has  good  structure.  Its  shortcomings,  such 
as  they  are,  are  not  of  organization: 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  WHITTIER 

A  recent  study  of  the  life  and  poetry  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier 
has  made  upon  me  a  profound  impression.  This  feeling  that  has 
come  over  me  is  one  of  sudden  personal  enrichment.  I  have  discov- 
ered and  now  possess,  as  an  object  of  delightful  contemplation,  a 
man  of  such  unselfish,  benevolent  disposition,  and  one  so  near  to 
the  people,  that  he  is  to  me  like  some  new-found  acquaintance, 
thoroughly  satisfying  because  of  his  inmost  nature.  In  Whittier, 
I  have  before  my  mind's  eye  a  man  whom  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
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liked  to  meet,  and  who,  I  am  convinced,  would  have  received  me  as 
an  acquaintance  and  honored  me  with  his  confidence.  He  comes 
to  my  mind  as  a  great  and  good  man,  as  a  noble  soul,  of  whom  the 
American  people  should  be  proud,  and  through  whom  they  have 
been  enriched. 

I  am  charmed  by  his  unselfish  life  lived  for  others;  for  the  negro, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  terribly  wronged  by  the  institution  of 
slavery;  for  the  woman-suffragists  and  other  advocates  of  women's 
rights,  whose  cause  he  advocated;  for  the  struggling  writers  he 
befriended;  for  the  common  people,  whose  life  he  depicts;  for  the 
Quakers,  in  whose  creed  he  warmly  believed. 

I  am  charmed  by  his  poems,  which  give  me  inspiration  and  touch 
me  as  the  writings  of  poets  accounted  greater  do  not.  The  vision 
that  I  have  of  Maud  Muller,  the  thrill  that  I  experience  as  I  see  in 
my  mind's  eye  the  old  gray  head  of  Barbara  Frietchie,  the  picture 
of  the  little,  old  schoolhouse  and  of  the  girl  who  said  "I  hate  to  go 
above  you,"  the  feeling  that  comes  to  me  when  I  read  Ichabod — all 
these  I  hope  never  to  lose.    They  make  me  love  the  Quaker  poet. 

I  am  charmed,  too,  by  his  real  democracy  and  by  the  simplicity 
that  never  left  him  when  fame  came.  I  love  to  see  him  sit  on  a 
barrel  and  talk  to  the  men  in  the  village  store;  and  I  rejoice  in  his 
reply  to  that  society  woman  who  asked  him  to  discuss  with  her  the 
subjective  and  objective:  "Madam,  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
either." 

And  finally,  I  am  charmed  by  his  religion — ^that  quiet  piety  that 
ever  kept  his  eye  turned  toward  the  "Inner  Light"  and  caused  him 
to  write: 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

W.  S.  H. 


§  III:B.   THE  PROCESS  OF  ORGANIZING  THE 

MATERIAL 

The  process  in  organizing  the  material  is  a  progression 
through  analysis  and  arrangement  to  the  formulation 
of  the  outline-plan,  all — in  themes  of  comment — ^with 
special  attention  to  the  intellectual  effect.  For  all  three 
classes  of  literature  of  thought — exposition,  argument, 
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and  criticism — the  process  is  fundamentally  the  same. 
In  our  study  of  these  brief  themes  of  comment,  therefore, 
we  need  not  differentiate  the  processes  of  organizing  the 
several  types. 

The  first  step,  analysis,  should  conform  to  three  rules. 
In  the  first  place,  the  analysis  should  be  bctsed  upon  a 
single  principle  of  division  or  partition.  Thus,  in  the 
theme  on  Whittier  just  quoted,  the  basis  of  the  analysis 
is,  ''Things  about  Whittier  that  charm  me** —  i.e.,  his 
unselfish  life,  his  poems,  his  real  democracy,  and  his 
religion.  In  the  second  place,  the  analysis  should  be 
clear-cut:  the  heads  should  be  reciprocally  exclusive: 
they  should  not  overlap.  In  the  theme  on  Whittier,  it 
would  be  easy  to  argue  that  his  poetry  might  be  made  to 
overiap  his  love  for  others,  his  democracy,  and  his 
religion;  for  his  poems  certainly  express  all  three.  So 
long,  however,  as  the  actual  treatment  of  the  heading 
"Poems**  puts  the  emphasis  on  the  poetic  charm  of 
Whittier*s  verse  rather  than  upon  its  content  of  love 
for  the  downtrodden,  love  for  democracy,  and  love  for 
God,  I,  for  one,  shall  not  press  the  critidsm.  The  final 
rule  is  that  the  analysis  must  be  exhaustive  for  the 
purpose.  Do  these  four  heads  cover  the  entire  ground 
proposed  by  the  author  in  his  introductory  paragraph, 
i.e.,  do  they  explain  why  the  author  of  the  theme  delights 
in  Whittier?  If  so,  we  may  now  assume  that  the  analysis 
of  the  material  is  satisfactory. 

The  second  step,  arrangement,  should  conform  to  two 
rules:  emphasis  and  coherence. 

The  principle  of  emphasis  requires  that  what  is  most 
important  be  made  most  conspicuous  either  by  giving 
it  the  conspicuous  position  first  or  last,  or  by  giving  it 
most  space.  In  this  theme  on  Whittier,  no  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  gain  emphasis  through 
giving  anything  most  space.  The  paragraphs  are  of 
approximately  equal  length,  and  are,  therefore,  so  far  as 
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their  proportion  goes,  equally  conspicuous.  But  the 
device  of  giving  important  matter  the  conspicuous 
positions  first  and  last,  appears  to  have  been  used  with 
care.    The  arrangement  here  adopted  is: 

INTRODUCTION 

Proposition:  The  Life  and  poetry  of  Whittier  have  made  upon 
me  a  profound  impression. 

BODY 

I.  I  am  charmed  with  his  love  of  others — his  humanitarianism. 
II.  I  am  charmed  by  his  poems. 

III.  I  am  charmed  with  his  love  of  democracy — his  simplicity. 

IV.  I  am  charmed  with  his  love  of  God — his  religion. 

conclusion 
None  required. 

For  emphasis,  the  arrangement  of  these  heads  seems 
fairly  good.  Probably  it  is  true  that,  of  the  four 
divisions  in  the  body,  the  paragraph  on  Whittier's  love 
of  God  deserves  the  most  conspicuous  position — last — 
and  that  the  paragraph  on  his  love  for  others  deserves  the 
second-best  position — first;  for,  in  the  case  of  Whittier 
in  contrsist  to  that  of  certain  other  poets,  his  poems 
and  even  his  democracy  were  probably  less  important 
than  his  humanitarianism  and  his  religion.  In  some 
themes  of  comment,  a  concluding  paragraph  summing 
up  the  whole  might  add  to  emphasis;  but,  in  this  theme, 
such  a  conclusion  would  be  rather  an  anticlimax,  because 
redundant.  To  repeat  the  proposition  and  to  summarize 
the  four  heads  of  the  body  would  be  a  far  less  effective 
ending  than  is  the  present  close,  the  stanza  from  The 
Eternal  Goodness,  quoted  under  IV. 

The  principle  of  coherence  cis  applied  in  organization 
requires  that  the  parts  be  arranged  in  a  natural  order 
and  that,  if  the  structure  involve  coordinate  sequences, 
they  receive  parallel  construction.     In  short  themes, 
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the  structure  is  rarely  so  complicated  as  to  call  for 
parallel  construction  in  this  sense.  In  the  theme  before 
us,  all  that  we  need  ask  is,  that  the  divisions  follow  in 
some  natural  order.  In  this,  the  arrangement  of  the 
theme  on  Whittier  is  perhaps  imperfect.  To  me,  it 
would  seem  more  coherent  to  divide  the  theme  into  two 
parts:  (i)  His  poems  considered  as  poetry — if  that  be 
possible  in  the  case  of  Whittier;  and  (2)  His  humani- 
tarianism,  democracy,  and  religion,  as  exemplified  both 
in  his  verse  and  in  his  life.  I  suspect,  however,  that  to 
ask  such  an  arrangement  from  the  author  of  this  theme 
is  to  expect  too  much.  Let  us  remember  that  all  he  has 
set  out  to  do  is  to  tell  us  the  four  things  that  charm 
him  in  the  life  and  verse  of  Whittier;  and  that,  in  such 
an  undertaking,  Whittier*s  love  of  various  groups  of 
people — negroes,  suffragists,  struggling  writers,  Quakers 
— leads  naturally  to  poems  about  particular  people — 
Maud  MuUer,  Barbara  Frietchie,  the  little  schoolgirl, 
and  Daniel  Webster — and  that  these,  in  turn,  lead 
naturally  to  his  conversations  in  the  village  store  and 
in  "society.'*  For  the  purpose  of  the  writer  of  this 
theme,  the  arrangement  chosen — ^the  four  body-para- 
graphs preceded  by  the  general  introduction — is  ade- 
quately coherent. 

The  third  step  in  organization  is  the  formulation  of 
the  outline-plan.  For  this,  the  rules  are  two:  (i)  That 
each  heading  be  expressed  as  a  complete  sentence;  and 
(2)  That  the  relation  of  the  headings  be  indicated  by  the 
devices  of  notation,  indention,  parallel  construction, 
and  expressed  connection.  The  more  obvious  elements 
in  this  requirement  are  exemplified  in  the  plan  printed 
two  paragraphs  above.  Detailed  discussion,  I  defer 
until  a  later  chapter. 

To  sum  up:  The  ultimate  aim  of  organizing  the 
material  in  themes  of  comment  is  to  produce  upon  the 
reader  an  effect  primarily  Intellectual;  the  immediate 
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aim^^the  special  function  of  this  particular  step^^is  to 
contribute  structure.  What  this  means,  even  in  so  short 
a  theme  as  those  we  are  now  writing,  has  been  exemplified 
iti  our  study  of  the  theme  on  Whittier.  The  process 
of  organizing  the  material,  we  have  divided  into  three 
steps:  (i)  the  analysis,  which  must  be  based  upon  a  single 
principle,  must  admit  no  overlapping  heads,  and  must 
b^  exhaustive  for  the  purpose;  (2)  the  arrangement,  which 
liiust  conform  to  the  principles  of  emphasis  and  coherence; 
and  (3)  the  formulation  of  the  outline-plan,  which  must 
be  In  full  sentences  appropriately  connected.  These 
three  steps  in  the  process  of  organization,  we  likewise 
exemplified  by  an  examination  of  the  theme  on  Whittier. 

EXERCISE   III:  ORGANIZING  THE   MATERIAL 

1.  Formulate  for  yourself— and  then  answer — a,  series  of  questions 
covering  this  section,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  in  form  similar  to 
the  questions  printed  at  the  end  of  Section  I. 

2.  Formulate  plans  for  a  short  theme  of  exposition,  another  of 
argument,  and  another  of  criticism.  The  propositions  that  you 
formulated  under  Exercise  III,  Question  2,  should  suggest  subject- 
tnatter  for  these  plans. 

3.  Upon  one  of  the  foregoing  plans,  write  a  theme  of  comment 
about  three  hundred  words  in  length. 

4.  Ascertain — ^and  criticize — ^the  structure  of  the  following  theme. 
Express  its  structure  in  writing  as  an  outline-plan.  In  case  you  find 
the  structure  defective,  suggest  a  remedy. 

THE   RARE  ART  OF  TEACHING 

A  college  professor  was  once  heard  to  complain  about  his  dasd^. 
He  said  that  they  filed  into  his  room,  arranged  themselves  in  their 
usual  seats,  and  proceeded,  with  upturned  and  expressionless  faces, 
like  so  many  phonographs,  to  make  records  of  what  he  said.  Then, 
when  the  bell  rang,  they  got  up  and  filed  out  again.  This  was 
repeated  three  6t  four  times  each  day,  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  the  disgusted  professor  was  about  ready 
to  throw  up  the  whole  monotonous  business. 

American  students  are  not  stupid,  but  American  professors  very 
commonly  are.  They  are  paid  to  teach,  but  ordinarily  they  miss 
the  mark  by  a  thousand  leagues.    Primarily,  the  lectufe  ^stem  is 
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to  blame.  It  is  damned  in  that  it  does  not  stimulate  men  to  think 
for  themselves.  Socrates  was  a  far  keener  student  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  a  keener  professor  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  meet  in  American  colleges.  By  his  questions,  con- 
versations, and  informal  discussions  with  all  manner  of  men,  he 
succeeded  in  making  a  remarkat)ly  large  number  of  Athenians  think. 
And,  then  as  now,  his  popularity  with  the  young  men  of  the  city 
proved  his  knowledge  of  teaching.  Any  professor  who  understands 
how  to  teach  should  have  overflowing  classrooms.  Perhaps  this  is 
a  truism,  but  countless  professors  have  never  dreamed  of  it.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  the  great  art  of  teaching  presupposes  some 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  the  end  that  he  shall 
think. 

Secondly,  if  teaching  be  an  art,  it  will  touch  the  emotions  as  well 
as  the  reason;  it  will  abound  in  unexpected  surprises  and  delicious 
novelties,  that  thrill  the  student.  If  not,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
art.  But  that  freshness  of  spirit,  that  fine  enthusiasm  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  young  student  at  the  beginning  of  his  university  career, 
is  soon  smothered  in  the  deadly  monotony  of  the  classroom.  Every 
day  is  a  dull  gray  repetition  of  every  other  day.  Here  are  no  coflFec- 
houses  with  their  local  color,  and  their  human  interest,  where  free 
thought  reigns  supreme,  and  shocking  heresies  are  to  be  heard. 
Such  things  are  considered  vulgar  and  too  irregular.  Perhaps — 
but  they  can  generate  thought.  As  I  think  back  over  a  certain 
philosophy  course  at  college,  I  wonder  what  there  was  in  it  that 
stimulated  us  so.  I  am  sure  it  was  a  certain  variety  in  the  whc^e 
thing.  There  was  the  fortnightly  club  that  met  around  a  big  oak 
table  in  one  of  the  dormitories,  where  we  were  free  to  doubt  God's 
existence  if  we  so  pleased;  there  were  long  walks  with  good  old 
"Duvie,"  the  professor,  to  clear  up  certain  desperate  questions; 
philosophical  dinners  at  his  home,  where  Spinoza  somehow  managed 
to  hobnob  with  the  oyster-stew  and  the  turkey.  And,  lastly,  there 
were  many  letters  when  we  left  college,  to  help  struggling  thinkers 
through  the  slough  of  doubt,  and  send  us  on  our  way  rejoicing. 
Our  teacher  was  an  artist;  therefore,  we  learned  not  by  mind  only, 
but  "by  heart." 

Students  are  human,  and  enjoy  life.  And  all  that  has  meaning  for 
life,  they  like  and  understand.  There  is  a  certain  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  middle  west  whose  classroom  always  overflows 
with  students.  His  courses  are  not ' '  snaps ' ' ;  but  men  enjoy  studying 
under  the  old  gentleman.  He  has  the  rare  gift  of  connecting  his 
elements  and  compounds  and  his  meaningless  gases  with  the  vital 
currents  of  human  life,  and  this  gives  them  meaning.     Because  he  is 
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a  man  first  and  a  chemist  afterwards,  there  is  humor  in  his  class- 
room, and  pathos  too,  and  much  of  tenderness  and  other  human 
emotions.  He  goes  to  every  football  game,  plays  a  good  game  of 
golf,  is  a  fraternity  man,  and  the  friend  of  every  student  in  college. 
Chemistry  is  simply  an  attitude  towards  life;  his  main  interest  is  in 
life  itself,  and  he  gets  at  it  through  his  science.  Is  it  any  wonder 
the  men  understand  and  like  it? 

What  further  need  of  multiplying  words?  Men  seek  naturally 
after  knowledge,  and  curiosity  will  never  die.  They  can,  of  course, 
learn  by  themselves,  but  it  is  a  shame  that  they  cannot  learn  better 
in  colleges  built  for  that  purpose.  May  the  blessings  of  the  Gods 
rest  on  the  infant  named  Pedagogy!  C.  B.  B. 

§  IV.  EXPRESSING  THE  MATERIAL 

Expressing  the  material,  in  themes  of  comment  as 
in  themes  of  observation,  is  that  step  in  the  process  of 
composition  which  hcis,  as  its  immediate  aim,  to  con- 
tribute style,  and,  for  its  process,  the  writing  of  a  rough 
draft  and  of  successive  revisions  to  the  formulation  of  the 
finished  theme.  In  the  writing  of  themes  of  comment, 
it  differs  from  the  same  step  in  writing  themes  of  observa- 
tion, in  that  the  ultimate  aim  in  writing  comment  is  to 
produce  an  effect  primarily  intellectual. 

§  IV:A.    THE  AIM  IN  EXPRESSING  THE 

MATERIAL 

The  aim  in  expressing  the  material  is  to  contribute 
style.  This  means,  in  the  first  place,  an  amplification 
of  the  outline-plan  by  the  addition  of  sentences  of 
detail — clothing  the  skeleton  with  flesh.  This  remark 
seems  obvious  enough;  and  yet,  year  after  year,  we  have 
to  struggle  with  the  work  of  students  who  know  not  what 
it  means  to  amplify.  In  the  second  place,  style  means 
not  merely  this  amplification  of  the  outline  into  substan- 
tial paragraphs,  but  an  amplification  that  has  denotative 
and  connotative  significance — an  amplification  that  is 
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not  merely  an  amassing  of  material,  not  merely  even 
an  expression  that  is  grammatically  correct,  but  an 
expression  that  is  intellectually  and  emotionally  effective. 
First,  let  us  exemplify  once  more  the  difference  between 
structure  and  style  considered  as  amplification.  In  a 
famous  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  the  points  covered  may  be  expressed  in  the 
following  outline-plan: 

INTRODUCTION 

You  are  trying,  my  Lord,  in  your  flattering  notices  in  the  World, 
to  persuade  me  to  dedicate  to  you  my  Dictionary,  now  nearing 
publication. 

BODY 

Permit  me  to  remind  you : 

I.  That  the  patronage  you  promised  me  seven  years  ago,  you  soon 
withdrew. 

II.  That  for  seven  years,  in  my  greatest  need,  you  have  ignored 
me. 

III.  That  you  are  now  offering  to  renew  your  patronage  at  a 
time  when  you  think  it  may  bring  honor  to  you  but  when  it  can  be 
of  no  possible  use  to  me. 

CONCLUSION 

I  decline  your  offer. 

Such  are  the  topic-sentences  of  the  five  paragraphs  of 
the  letter  Johnson  sent  to  Chesterfield.  Amplified,  the 
letter  might  read  thus : 

Sir: 

Two  articles  have  been  printed  lately  in  the  World,  highly  com- 
mending the  Dictionary  that  I  am  about  to  publish;  and  the  pro- 
prietors tell  me  that  you  are  the  author  of  the  articles.  Your  motive, 
of  course,  is  to  intimate  to  me  that,  if  I  will  dedicate  to  you — ^the 
would-be  patron  of  literature  and  scholarship — ^this,  the  first  great 
dictionary  of  the  English  language,  you  will  be  pleased  to  be  my 
patron  not  only  by  commending  my  work  to  all  your  friends  but 
by  paying  me  a  handsome  sum  in  cash  for  the  honor  of  the  dedication. 

Let  me  remind  you.  Sir,  that  I  have  had  some  experience  with  you 
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before.  Seven  years  or  more  ago,  I  dedicated  to  you  the  Prospectus 
for  this  dictionary.  I  was  glad  to  have  your  patronage,  for,  like 
all  the  world,  I  greatly  admired  you.  But  when  you  found  that  my 
clothes  were  shabby  and  my  manners  uncourtly,  you  grew  so  cold 
that  I  was  unwilling  to  call  on  you  again.  I  had  no  more  books  at 
that  time  to  dedicate;  therefore  you  had  no  further  use  for  me. 

For  seven  years,  in  my  greatest  need,  you  have  ignored  me.  When 
I  most  needed  money  to  pay  not  only  for  clerical  assistance  but  for 
my  very  living-expenses,  when  I  most  needed  a  kind  word  to  keep 
up  my  courage  in  this  seemingly  never-ending  task,  you.  Sir,  gave 
me  neither  money  nor  encouragement.  Yet  now  you  have  the 
audacity  to  wish  to  pose  before  the  world  as  the  patron  who  made 
possible  my  Dictionary!  Give  me  rather  the  devotion  of  the  penni- 
less than  such  a  patron! 

And  now  you  offer  to  renew  your  patronage  at  a  time  when  you 
think  it  may  bring  honor  to  you  but  when,  as  you  must  know,  it 
can  be  of  not  the  slightest  use  to  me.  Had  you  offered  it  before,  I 
gladly  would  have  accepted  it.  But  now — what's  the  use?  In  such 
patronage,  what  pleasure  should  I  find?  It  comes  too  late  to  bring 
happiness  to  my  wife — she's  dead.  It  will  not  help  my  reputation: 
my  reputation's  made — ^without  your  help.  I  shall  not  let  people 
think  that  you  have  done  for  me  what  I  have  done  for  myself. 

Under  the  circumstances,  you  may  keep  your  money:  I  shall  not 
dedicate  the  Dictionary  to  you.  I  have  no  desire  for  your  further 
patronage. 

Yours  truly, 

Samuel  Johnson. 

This  paraphrase  of  Johnson's  letter  illustrates  one 
difference  between  the  outline  and  the  expanded  form. 
If  all  freshmen  would  do  even  as  well  cis  this,  we  should 
be  more  hopeful.  And  yet,  can  you  imagine  Johnson, 
or  any  other  writer  of  distinction,  or,  indeed,  any 
gentleman,  sending,  on  such  an  occasion,  such  a  letter? 

Secondly,  then,  that  we  may  observe  the  nature  of  the 
difference  between  ^tyleless  expansion  of  the  outline 
and  the  amplification  that  is  ''style*' — ^the  amplification 
that  has  denotative  and  connotative  significance — ^let 
us  compare  the  foregoing  paraphrase  with  the  letter 
Johnson  wrote.     Observe  especially  how  much  Johnson 
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gains  in  dignity  and  in  strength  by  not  denoting  all  he 
has  in  mind  but  rather  by  permitting  much  of  it  to  be 
connoted: 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

My  Lord:  I  have  been  lately  informed  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Worlds  that  two  papers  in  which  my  Dictionary  is  recommended 
to  the  public,  were  written  by  your  lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished 
is  an  honour  which,  being  very  little  accustomed  to  favours  from 
the  great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to 
acknowledge. 

When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited  your 
lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  en- 
chantment of  your  address,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I 
might  boast  myself  le  vainqueur  du  vainqueur  de  la  terre;  that  I  might 
obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  contending.  But  I 
found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged  that  neither  pride  nor 
modesty  would  suffer  me  to  continue  it.  When  I  had  once  addressed 
your  lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all  the  art  of  pleasing  which 
a  retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can  possess.  I  had  done  all  that  I 
could;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have  his  all  neglected,  be  it 
ever  so  little. 

Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in  your 
outward  room,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door;  during  which  time, 
I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties  of  which  it  is 
useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it,  at  last,  to  the  verge  of 
publication,  without  one  act  oi  assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement, 
or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for  I  never 
had  a  patron  before.  The  Shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  acquainted  with 
Love,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man 
struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached  ground, 
encumbers  him  with  help?  The  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  earlier,  had  been  kind :  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it;  till  I  am 
solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it;  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it. 
I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations  where 
no  benefit  has  been  received;  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  publick 
should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron,  which  Providence  has 
enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obligation  to 
any  favourer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I  should 
conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less;  for  I  have  been  long  wakened 
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from  that  dream  of  hope  in  which  I  once  boasted  myself  with  so  much 
exultation, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  Johnson. 

§  IV:  B.  THE  PROCESS  OF  EXPRESSING  THE 

MATERIAL 

The  process  of  expressing  the  material  is  a  progression 
through  the  writing  of  the  rough  draft  and  of  successive 
revisions  to  the  formulation  of  the  finished  theme — all, 
in  themes  of  comment,  with  especial  attention  to  the 
denotation.  Precisely  what  is  accomplished  in  the 
rough  draft  and  what  in  the  successive  revisions,  must 
vary  on  different  occasions  and  with  different  writers; 
in  general,  however,  it  is  true  that  the  rewritings  con- 
tribute precision  to  the  style;  the  rough  draft,  zest. 
Throughout  the  process,  but  especially  during  the 
revisions,  the  writer  will  increasingly  observe:  (i)  the 
principles  of  effectiveness  in  the  composition  as  a  whole — 
so  far  as  these  apply  in  the  expression;  (2)  the  principles 
of  correctness  and  effectiveness  in  paragraph-structure; 
(3)  the  principles  of  correctness  and  effectiveness  in 
sentence-structure;  and  (4)  the  principles  of  correctness 
and  effectiveness  in  diction.  To  these  four  topics,  we 
are  to  devote  a  goodly  part  of  Chapter  III,  and  all  of 
Chapters  IV,  V,  and  VI.  Our  present  need  is  merely  to 
point  out,  once  more,  how,  in  our  successive  revisions 
of  the  expression,  we  may  increase  correctness  and 
effectiveness  by  applying  what  we  have  termed  the 
visual  and  the  auditory  tests. 

To  this  end,  let  us  observe  the  process  of  revision, 
visual  and  auditory,  in  two  typical  passages  from 
student  themes.  The  first,  but  slightly  altered  from  a 
freshman  theme  on  Emphasis j  affords  us  a  ''rough  draft'* 
as  follows: 
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There  are  two  practical  rules  for  obtaining  emphasis  in  sentence- 
structure.  It  is  important  to  avoid  a  meaningless  "there"  or  *'it" 
at  the  beginning.  It  is  likewise  important  to  avoid,  at  the  end,  a 
preposition  or  a  dangling  participle,  rattling  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  like  a  tin  can  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  dog,  a  preposition  or 
participle  being  a  weak  word  to  end  a  sentence  with,  and  the  "ab- 
solute" construction  being  especially  weak  in  this  position. 

As  a  rough  draft,  this  version  may  possess  the  merits 
that  result  from  a  writing  ''at  white  heat";  but,  sub- 
jected to  the  visual  test  of  cold  type — typewritten  or 
on  the  printed  page — it  manifests  two  faults:  bad 
emphasis  and  repetition.  Revised  for  emphasis,  the 
passage  reads: 

For  obtaining  emphasis  in  sentence-structure,  there  are  two 
practical  rules.  Important  is  it  to  avoid  a  meaningless  "there"  or 
"it"  at  the  beginning.  Important  is  it,  likewise,  to  avoid  at  the  end 
a  preposition  or  a  dangling  participle.  Rattling  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  like  a  tin  can  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  dog,  a  preposition  or 
participle  is  a  weak  word  with  which  to  end  a  sentence.  The 
absolute  construction  is  especially  weak  in  this  position. 

Thus  rewritten,  the  passage  is  free  from  the  errors 
of  emphasis  that  it  describes;  but  it  still  needs  to  be 
revised  for  repetition: 

For  obtaining  emphasis  in  sentence-structure,  the  practical  rules 
are  two:  avoid  a  meaningless  "there"  or  "it"  at  the  beginning; 
avoid  at  the  end  a  preposition  or  a  dangling  participle.  Rattling 
behind,  like  a  tin  can  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  dog,  a  preposition  or  a 
participle  is  a  weak  word  with  which  to  end  a  sentence.  The  absolute 
construction  is  especially  weak  in  this  position. 

The  errors  thus  corrected  are,  perhaps,  all  that  the 
visual  test  will  bring  to  light;  but  the  auditory  test — 
a  reading  of  the  passage  through  aloud — should  make 
conspicuous  its  jerky  movement.  Two  places,  espe- 
cially, are  rhythmless:  "the  practical  rules  are  two"; 
and  "like  a  tin  can  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  dog."  In  each, 
the  trouble  springs  from  a  sequence  of  three  accented 
monosyllables — "rules  are  two"  and  "tin  can  tied" — 
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an4  in  the  second,  an  opportunity  has  been  overlook^ 
to  make  the  sound  "an  echo  of  the  sense."  Revised  for 
sound,  the  passage  now  becomes: 

For  obtaining  emphasis  in  sentence-structure,  Hvo  rules  especioUy 
should  he  remembered:  avoid  a  meaningless  "there"  or  "it"  at  the 
beginning;  avoid  at  the  end  a  preposition  or  a  dangling  participle. 
Rattling  behind,  like  a  tin  can  appended  to  a  pup^  a  preposition  or  a 
participle  is  a  weak  word  with  which  to  end  a  sentence.  The  absolute 
construction  is  particularly  weak  in  this  position. 

Take  now  a  second  illustration,  The  Settlement  Move- 
ment: 

The  Settlement  Movement  has  as  its  motto,  "Good  Citizenship," 
Its  first  aim  is  to  inspire  in  the  child  a  higher  moral  life.  Classes  are 
opened  for  all,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  social  standing.  The 
children  are  taught  love  for  home,  respect  for  parents,  honest  and 
upright  living.  These  ideals  are  illustrated  daily  in  the  lives  of  the 
teachers.  Manual  work  is  given  a  dignified  position,  and  a  love 
for  the  beautiful  is  developed. 

In  this  "rough  draft,*'  the  weakness  that  the  typing 
brings  to  light  is  not  bad  emphasis  but  incoherence. 
Here  are  six  sentences  in  which  the  subject  is  logically 
the  same — the  Settlement  Movement;  yet  the  grammat- 
ical subject  changes  with  each  sentence — ^Settlement 
Movement,  aim,  classes,  children,  ideals,  work,  love. 
For  clarity,  it  ought  to  read : 

The  Settlement  Movement  has  as  its  motto,  "  Good  Citizenship." 
It  aims  to  inspire  in  the  child  a  higher  moral  life.  It  opens  classes 
for  all,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  social  standing.  It  teaches  the 
children  love  of  home,  respect  for  parents,  honest  and  upright 
living.  It  illustrates  these  ideals  daily  in  the  lives  of  the  teachers. 
It  gives  to  manual  work  a  dignified  position  and  develops  a  love  for 
the  beautiful. 

Thus  revised,  the  passage  has  become  coherent;  yet, 
if  we  apply  the  auditory  test,  we  note  that  the  fifth 
and  sixth  sentences  still  demand  revision.  In  the  first 
place,  the  reiteration  of  '*  it "  at  the  beginning  of  3uccessive 
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sentences  has  become  monotonous:  evidently,  though 
we  retain  this  pronoun  as  the  grammatical  subject,  we 
must  change  the  order.  Secondly,  the  sequence  "it 
illustrates  these  ideals  daily"  has  an  unpleasing  rhythm, 
and  the  combination  "ideals  daily"  is  uneuphonious: 
evidently  we  must  transpose  for  rhythm  and  for  euphony. 
And  thirdly,  the  last  sentence  has  an  ineffective  close: 
evidently  we  must  still  revise  for  emphasis.  Applying 
the  auditory  test,  we  write  as  follows: 

The  Settlement  Movement  has  as  its  motto,  "Good  Citizenship." 
It  aims  to  inspire  in  the  child  a  higher  moral  life.  It  opens  classes 
for  all,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  social  standing.  It  teaches  the 
children  love  of  home,  respect  for  parents,  honest  and  upright  living. 
These  ideals  it  daily  illustrates  in  the  lives  of  the  teachers.  To  manual 
work,  it  gives  a  dignified  position;  and  to  love  for  the  beautiful,  an 
appropriate  development. 

In  short,  the  process  of  expressing  the  material  in 
themes  of  comment  is  an  application,  especially  with 
reference  to  denotation,  of  the  principles  of  correctness 
and  effectiveness,  in  diction,  in  the  sentence,  and  in  the 
paragraph,  and  also  of  the  principles  of  effectiveness  in 
the  composition  as  a  whole  in  so  far  as  their  application 
on  this  larger  scale  is  a  matter  of  expression  rather  than 
of  organization.  How  these  several  principles  are  to 
be  applied  to  these  four  units  of  composition  through 
the  aid  of  the  visual  and  auditory  tests,  our  revision  of 
the  pcissages  on  Emphasis  and  The  Settlement  Movement 
has  made  evident.  The  immediate  aim  in  this  process 
of  expressing  the  material  is  to  contribute  style — a  style 
to  be  characterized  especially  by  denotation.  The  dis- 
tinction between  structure  and  expression,  and  between 
expression  that  is  ineffective  and  expression  that  is 
"style"  was  exemplified  in  the  outline-plan,  the  para- 
phrase, and  the  original  version  of  Dr.  Johnson's  letter 
to  Lord  Chesterfield.  That  style  is  best  which  to 
correctness — conformity  to  good  use — adds  a  maximum 
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of  effectiveness — denotative  and  connotative  significance. 
For  themes  of  comment,  the  effect  desired  is  primarily 
intellectual. 

EXERCISE   IV:    EXPRESSING  THE   MATERIAL 

1.  Make  for  yourself — and  then  answer — a  list  of  questions  on 
this  section,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  similar  to  the  questions 
printed  at  the  close  of  Section  i. 

2.  Revise  for  expression  a  passage  of  exposition,  argument,  or 
criticism  clipped  from  some  newspaper  or  from  your  college  magazine. 
An  editorial  article  will  be  most  appropriate.  With  your  revision, 
hand  in  (pasted  upon  paper  of  the  regulation  size)  the  original  that 
you  revise. 

3.  Revise  for  expression  one  of  your  own  themes  of  comment. 
Hand  in  the  original  with  the  revision. 

§  V.  REVIEW  OF  THEMES   OF  OBSERVATION 

AND  COMMENT 

EXERCISE 

Be  prepared  to  discuss  orally  in  class  the  following  themes  of  ob- 
servation and  comment.  In  the  case  of  themes  of  observation, 
state  whether  they  are  narrative  or  descriptive;  in  the  case  of  themes 
of  comment,  whether  they  are  expository,  argumentative,  or  critical. 
Point  out  the  success — or  lack  of  success — of  the  author  of  each 
theme  in  respect  to  gathering  the  materials,  synthesizing,  organizing, 
and  expressing. 


"AND  IT  WAS  NIGHT" 

We  felt  blood,  we  smelt  blood  long  before  we  saw  it.  The  dull 
booming  of  the  guns  was  in  our  ears  when  we  halted  for  dinner. 
Then  as  we  pressed  forward,  Joe  and  I  making  up  the  blank  file  in 
the  rear  of  our  company,  the  roar  became  more  and  more  distinct 
until,  in  the  evening,  there  was  the  sharp  crack,  crack,  crack  of  the 
bigger  guns.  Besides  that  crack,  were  the  scream  of  bursting  shells 
and  the  snap  of  bursting  shrapnel. 

Our  commander  halted  us  by  the  roadside,  and  once  again  we 
brought  forth  our  bully  beef  and  biscuit  to  allay  the  cravings  of  the 
stomach.  A  little  before  midnight,  we  marched  off  in  small  detach- 
ments, led  by  scouts.  Our  guides  led  us  through  what  had  been  a 
village,  now  desolate  and  broken,  to  the  trail  over  the  fields.    To 
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plough  through  the  mud  of  that  piece  of  Belgium  was  no  easy  task; 
and  our  path  was  made  less  pleasant  by  the  interruption  of  Fritz. 
Whirr,  whizz,  bang,  came  the  shells  in  rapid  succession;  and  we  fell 
on  all  fours.  We  almost  bumped  up  against  the  communication 
trench,  and  surely  bumped  into  t7,  with  its  laborious  windings.  A 
hoarse  command.  Silence!  Silence!  was  passed  to  the  rear,  and  we 
tried  to  stumble  silently.  What's  that?  Ugh! — rats,  and  they  are 
everywhere.     Do  they  have  no  burying  parties  in  France? 

Then  we  were  smartened  up  by  the  ping!  ping!  of  the  enemy's 
machine  guns  round  about  and  above  us;  and  the  closer  we  were 
getting  the  more  the  "pings"  multiplied. 

Creeping,  stumbling,  walking,  doubling,  we  had  almost  reached 
the  front  trench,  when  came  a  crash.  Gee!  that  was  close.  "Joe, 
Joe,  where  are  you,  Joe?" 

But  Joe  did  not  answer.  John  McNab. 

A  SNOWBIRD 

Swish,  swish,  swish,  a  tall,  dark  form  stamped  down  the  Mall. 
The  Library  loomed  up  grim  and  foreboding  against  the  rapidly 
darkening  west.  A  distant  whistle  blew  for  six  o'clock.  The  flur- 
ries of  snow  beat  in  my  face  so  forcefully  that  the  figure  was  quite 
close  before  I  was  aware  of  him.  He  merrily  whistled  Tosti's  "Good- 
bye," as  if  the  choice  of  tune  and  the  manner  in  which  he  whistled  it 
did  not  matter.  His  hair  was  matted  with  snow;  he  wore  no  coat; 
and  his  fluttering  shirt-sleeves  sent  a  cold  chill  down  my  spine.  His 
low  shoes  gave  forth  a  sucking  noise  that  showed  they  were  soaked 
through  and  through.  When  he  saw  me,  his  whistling  stopped 
abruptly. 

"Heavens!  Aren't  you  cold?"  I  called. 

"Cold?     I  come  from  New  England." 

He  splashed  on,  never  turning;  and  took  up  his  tune  precisely 
where  he  had  left  off.  D.  M.  V. 

A  REHEARSAL 

The  scene  was  one  of  utmost  confusion.  Some  were  carrying 
mops,  some  brandishing  daggers;  others  were  exercising  on  parallel 
bars,  horse,  and  other  apparatus;  and  still  others  were  waltzing 
madly  to  the  music  of  "Cap'n  Kidd  and  Company."  Pirates  and 
damsels — the  latter  with  legs  crossed  and  most  of  them  smoking 
cigarettes — were  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  coach.  At  last  he 
came;  and,  as  he  took  off  his  coat,  the  whole  company  assembled, 
an  imaginary  curtain  rose,  and  the  opening  chorus  of  "Cap'n  Kidd 
and  Company"  resounded  in  every  part  of  the  gymnasium. 
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I  watched  the  ubiquitous  coach  with  increasing  interest.  His 
directions  were  even  more  interesting  than  the  man  himself. 

"  Now,  girls,  when  you  come  in,  don't  walk  so  slow,  as  if  you  were 
playing  hookey  from  the  graveyard.  Put  some  snap  into  it.  You 
know  how  a  girl  walks — goes  like  blazes  when  she  gets  started.  Now 
enter  ensemble.  That's  it;  twirl  your  parasols.  Oh,  for  heaven's 
sake,  look  feminine!  and  don't  bunch!  Don't  bunch!  Don't  bunch! 
Stop!  The  more  I  tell  you  not  to  bunch  the  closer  you  crowd  to- 
gether. That's  better.  Now,  Sinclair,  get  busy  on  your  love-song 
business.  And  see  here,  girls;  when  Sinclair  comes  'round  to  make 
love  to  you,  each  do  something  different.  Beginning  here  on  the 
left,  No.  I,  hang  your  head;  No.  2,  stick  your  finger  in  your  mouth 
and  look  bashful;  that's  fine,  couldn't  be  better!  And  No.  3,  you 
walk  away  quickly — no!  not  that  way!  For  heaven's  sake,  learn  to 
manipulate  those  feet;  remember  you're  a  girl  now.  And  now  No.  4, 
you  stick  your  nose  'way  up  in  the  air,  icy-eyebrow  fashion.  That's 
it!  Fine!  Great!  " 

And  before  I  left,  I  bought  a  ticket  for  the  Show.  H.  S.  S. 

A  MISTY  VIEW  OF  MANHATTAN 

Dense  fog  and  impenetrable  mists  hung  over  the  river  and  harbor, 
and,  as  by  a  fleecy  curtain,  screened  eflfectually  the  view  of  Manhat- 
tan from  the  Weehawken  Palisades.  Now  and  then,  however,  a 
varying  breeze  from  the  Highlands  momentarily  lifted  the  filmy 
vapor,  and  made  visible  the  bare  outlines  of  the  island,  indistinct  and 
spectre-like  in  the  distance,  like  a  huge  raft  laded  with  multitudinous 
irregular  granite  blocks.  North  wind  and  ebbing  tide  made  it 
appear  to  move  slowly  up  the  river,  carrying  with  it  the  millions 
of  human  beings  with  which  imagination  peopled  it. 

Then,  toward  the  north,  a  sudden  current  of  air  caused  a  rent  in 
the  curtain;  and  there  appeared  to  view  the  pillars  and  dome  of 
Grant's  tomb,  stately  and  noble,  surrounded  by  patches  of  green — 
a  glimpse  of  the  river  at  its  left.  The  rent  lasted  but  for  a  moment; 
and  again  the  curtain  closed.  Anon,  as  if  actuated  by  a  new  impulse, 
it  grew  translucent,  and  exposed  to  view  the  whole  sky-line,  indis- 
tinctly visible,  from  north  to  south — 3.  sky-line  of  much  sinuous 
beauty,  with  curious  irregular  roofs,  and  towers  and  spires  dissolving 
into  cloud. 

Dense  masses  again  obscured  all.  The  breeze  vanished.  The 
vapor,  for  a  moment  at  rest,  settled  down,  down,  down,  slowly, 
steadily,  until  on  its  upper  surface,  level  and  smooth  as  a  quiet  lake, 
appeared  the  top  of  the  Metropolitan  tower — ^the  only  tangible 
object  in  a  world  of  white  mist  and  blue  sky.    Like  a  spirit  light- 
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house,  it  stood  midway  between  earth  and  heaven — sl  solitary 
beacon,  with  the  glorious  sunlight  glancing  from  its  golden  dome. 
Its  dazzling  brightness  charmed  into  forgetfulness  of  time  or  place 
or  reality.  Minutes  passed  unnoted.  Then  the  spell  was  broken; 
for,  behold!  the  mists  vanished  completely,  and  the  famed  metrop- 
olis lay  below,  by  sunlight  and  blue  skies  transformed  into  beauty 
and  splendor.  C.  W.  C 

BUSINESS 

With  newspapers  under  his  arm,  the  boy  stood  on  the  corner  cry- 
ing, **  Paper?  Paper,  sir?  "  He  made  exact  change  for  one  customer 
while  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  another.  Suddenly  he  darted  to 
a  fruit-stand  close  at  hand,  and,  returning  to  his  post,  picked  up 
something  from  the  gutter;  then,  papers  under  his  arm,  a  large  pear 
in  one  hand,  and  the  portion  of  a  lighted  cigarette  in  the  other,  he 
continued,  "Paper?  Paper,  sir?" 

He  glanced  at  the  pear,  then  at  the  cigarette,  at  the  same  time 
watching  for  those  who  might  wish  to  buy  an  evening  paper.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  question  in  his  mind  which  should  first  receive  his 
attention,  the  pear  or  the  cigarette.  But  the  faint  light  of  the  cigar- 
ette decided  the  question.  He  puffed  at  the  cigarette — ^just  enough 
to  keep  it  burning.  Then  he  took  a  large  bite  of  the  pear.  Then 
the  cigarette  again  claimed  his  attention. 

Here,  thought  I,  is  an  opportunity  to  tell  this  boy  the  evils  of 
cigarette-smoking.  So,  while  leisurely  selecting  my  paper,  I  ex- 
plained to  him  in  a  few  words  that  if  he  ate  pears  (and  other  nutri- 
tious food)  he  would  grow  up  to  be  a  large  man,  but  that  if  he  smoked 
cigarettes — 

He  listened  intently,  dropped  the  cigarette  at  his  feet,  handed  me 
my  paper — and  kept  the  change. 

I  passed  on,  thinking  that  here  I  had  found  fertile  soil  in  which  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  truth.  Suddenly  I  turned.  The  pear  had  van- 
ished; and,  between  puffs  of  the  cigarette,  I  heard,  "Paper?  Paper, 
sir?"  W.  M. 

AN   INCIDENT  ABOVE   STAIRS 

He  was  a  ticket-chopper  on  a  Brooklyn  Elevated  station,  a  thin 
little  bundle  of  old  clothes  grizzled  with  the  gray  of  weather-beaten 
lumber.  Over  his  bearded  chin  rose  the  multiple  folds  of  a  thick 
muffler,  such  as  is  usually  worn  by  the  old  men  of  the  Brownsville 
section.  Between  him  and  the  little  stenographer  who  daily  got  off 
at  his  station,  there  arose  a  familiarity  far  short  of  acquaintance,  a 
familiarity  that  meant  no  more  than  a  morning  nod  on  her  part, 
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answered  by  the  touching  of  his  company  cap.  In  the  evening, 
rarely,  during  the  long  waits  for  Flatbush  trains,  she  dropped  two 
pennies  in  the  slot-machine  and  divided  her  chocolates  with  him. 
Even  this  merely  elicited  a  hoarse  "Danke"  in  a  tone  grown  wooly 
through  its  passage  through  the  muffler.  For  years,  this  was  all; 
then,  one  day,  she  missed  him.  Afterwards  he  told  her,  without 
comment  or  apparent  emotion,  "  Dher  vooman  she  die,  und  I  shtay 
home  fiir  de  funeral."  The  little  stenographer  drew  away,  unequal 
to  such  a  bald  protruding  of  the  elements  of  life. 

And  yet,  when  a  change  came  for  her  and  she  slipped  a  chocolate 
into  his  hand  for  the  last  time,  telling  him  so,  he  peered  up  at  her 
with  shifting  little  rats'  eyes,  trying  to  understand.  Then  a  hand, 
gnarled  with  the  big  veins  of  privation,  not  the  broad  knuckles  of 
manual  labor,  lifted  the  worn  company  cap;  and  he  said: 

**Wir  bedauern  unendlich  Sie  nicht  mehr  unter  uns  sehen  zu  dtirfen. 

Who  knows  but  that  he  had  occupied  another  kind  of  elevated 
station  in  years  long  ago?  S.  De  G.  C. 

MOSE  AND  HIS  MULES 

"Kiddap,  'Lasses!  Whoa,  Satan!  Git  in  togedder  dare,  yo*  clay- 
bank  trash!    Whatch' all  doin'?    Whoa,  Satan!" 

Molasses  simply  dropped  one  of  his  long  ears,  and  plodded  slowly 
on.  I  know  the  expression  is  hackneyed;  but  it  is  the  only  phrase 
which  fittingly  describes  how  unconcernedly  that  mule  proceeded. 
Satan  kept  a  neck  ahead  most  of  the  time,  and  acted  as  skittish  as 
a  two-year  old.  I  felt  sorry  for  Mose,  the  driver;  but  he  had  been 
raised  among  Maryland  mules,  and  took  matters  philosophically. 
"Whoa,  Satan!" 

The  corduroy  road  which  wound  around  the  mountain,  seemed 
to  my  unaccustomed  eyes  dangerously  narrow.  "Whoa,  Satan!" 
as  the  buckboard  careened  around  a  curve.  The  Potomac  River 
lay  far  below  us,  a  magnificent  strip  of  glistening  water.  One  of 
Satan's  side  jumps  brought  us  to  the  very  edge  of  the  road;  and  I 
was  willing  to  admit  that  the  river  would  have  pleased  me  much 
better   if   it   had   not   been   so    "far   below."     "Whoa,    Satan!" 

On  the  right,  the  mountain  around  and  up  which  we  were  travel- 
ling, rose  steep  and  majestic.  'Lasses,  kicked  in  the  ribs  by  his 
team-mate,  turned  suddenly  up  the  slope,  found  it  too  steep,  and 
b^an  to  back.  "Giddap,  'Lasses!"  The  wheels  of  the  vehicle 
stopped  half  over  the  edge  of  the  road.  Satan,  feeling  the  extra 
weight,  jumped  forward,  dragging  his  mate  with  him.  Bumpity, 
bump,  bump,  bang,  bump,  we  rattled  up  a  rise  and  around  another 
spur.     "Whoa,  Satan!" 
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The  road  steepened;  and  the  curves  became  more  frequent.  The 
view  was  certainly  glorious.  I  went  into  raptures.  "Giddap 
'Lasses,  y'onery  mule!"  I  came  back  to  myself  to  find  that  Molasses 
had  balked  at  an  especially  steep  rise.  Mose  was  belaboring  the 
long-suffering  beast  with  a  cudgel.  Here  was  a  chance  to  have  a 
good  look  anyway;  so  I  once  more  lost  myself  in  the  vistas.  "Gid- 
dap,  'Lasses!"  and  I  was  almost  jerked  from  my  seat.  We  rattled 
around  the  next  bend  and  were  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  "Whoa, 
Satan!"  H.  F.  W. 

A  FOUR-LEAVED  CLOVER 

Six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  found  us  still  in  the  clover-field — our 
little  party  of  six.  We  looked  feverishly  at  each  clover,  but  always 
found  three  leaves. 

"  I'll  never  have  the  courage  to  be  married  without  one,"  said  the 
bride-to-be,  her  voice  suggesting  tears. 

"Don't  worry,"  the  bridesmaid-to-be  said  comfortingly,  with 
her  eyes  on  the  clover-bed.  "Haven't  we  until  eight  o'clock? 
Surely  one  of  us  must  be  lucky!" 

The  sun  slowly  sank  in  the  west.  For  several  minutes  I  had  been 
unable  to  see  distinctly  a  single  leaf — only  a  blurred  green  carpet. 

"Come."  This  time  the  voice  of  the  bride-to-be  left  no  doubt  as 
to  her  tearful  state.     "Come.     I'm  going  home." 

No  one  dared  smile;  for  isn't  it  dreadfully  unlucky  for  a  bride 
not  to  have  a  four-leaved  clover  in  her  slipper;  and  hadn't  our  bride- 
to-be  failed  to  obtain  one? 

As  we  walked  down  the  road,  we  met  a  wagon,  filled  with  fresh- 
cut,  sweet-smelling  clover.  It  rumbled  slowly  by,  dropping  sprays 
of  clover  as  it  passed. 

"Oh,  look!" 

The  dejected  little  bride-to-be  picked  up  a  spray  of  fallen  clover 
from  the  roadway. 

"Oh,  look!    Do  look!    I'm  to  be  lucky  after  all."     H.  R.  R. 

LAST  NIGHT 

We  had  an  exciting  time  last  night.  I  know  thatf  every  time  I 
move.  My  eye,  half  blackened,  pains  me  when  I  close  it,  and  hurts 
me  still  more  when  I  keep  it  open.  And  all  because  a  kind  sopho- 
more tried  to  get  me  downstairs  by  the  use  of  his  knuckles  when  I 
was  trying  the  strength  of  a  chair  over  the  heads  of  two  of  his  class- 
mates coming  up  the  stairs.  Oh  yes,  we  had  a  sufficiently  exciting 
time  last  night.  There  is  a  lump  on  the  top  of  my  head  where  I 
struck  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  that  time  I  missed  the  kick;  and 
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there  is  the  skin  barked  off  my  shins,  and  the  cut  at  the  back  of  my 
head,  and  the  thousand  and  one  bruises  all  over  my  body — ^all  of 
which  demonstrate  that  they  tried  to  use  me  as  a  football.  Yes 
indeed,  we  had  an  exciting  time  last  night.  S.  M.  McN. 

BILLY'S  FIRST  MATINEE 

The  only  rival  that  Billy  had  was  the  Matinee;  for  Ethel  was 
indeed  a  matinee-girl.  She  adored  seeing  the  hero  and  heroine 
emerge  triumphant  from  the  thorny  path  of  "true  love  that  never 
runs  smooth.'*  To-day  the  play  was  to  be  especially  thrilling,  and 
she  was  positively  tremulous  with  excitement;  for  wasn't  Billy  going 
too — Billy,  who  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  who  had  never  seen  a 
play  because,  at  the  final  moment  hitherto,  a  ball-game  had  always 
offered  a  more  alluringanducement? 

To-day,  however,  he  did  go.  Through  the  entire  performance  he 
sat,  a  close,  attentive  observer.  Delighted  in  his  absorbed  interest, 
Ethel  refrained  from  remark  until  the  final  curtain  was  rung  down. 
Then— 

"Billy,  Billy,  wasn't  it  just  grand?" 

No  response  from  Billy.  With  eyes  glued  upon  the  curtain  and 
with  visible  disappointment  which  every  moment  deepened,  Billy 
aired  his  grievance  against  the  entire  performance: 

"Huh!  At  first,  he  was  in  love  and  she  wasn't;  then  she  was  in 
love  and  he  wasn't;  now — "  and  the  disgust  in  his  voice  was  unmis- 
takable—"  they  are  both  in  love  and  the  curtain  is  down  and  we  can't 
see  anything!"  H.  R.  R. 

SIXTH  AVENUE 

He  was  a  complete  and  hopeless  wreck;  and,  even  at  the  corner 
of  Sixth  and  Forty-fourth,  such  a  wreck  is  out  of  place  on  Christmas 
Eve.  The  Salvation  Army  girl  on  the  corner  shrank  a  little  as  he 
lurched  past  her;  and  though  her  little  bell  did  not  falter,  she  watched 
him  covertly  as  he  crouched  against  the  wall,  within  easy  reach  of  the 
swinging  doors.  He  was  ragged,  and  his  clothing  had  been  creased 
by  contact  with  many  park  benches.  No  gloves  protected  his  blue 
fingers  from  the  cold  wind;  and  the  battered  derby,  showing  his 
gray  hair  through  a  dozen  rents,  was  of  doubtful  service.  The  smell 
of  innumerable  whiskies  was  upon  him — whiskies  which  had  so  con- 
vinced him  of  the  tragedy  of  his  lot  that  tears  streamed  down  his 
face,  and  he  showed  a  disposition  to  confide  his  troubles  to  every 
cur  that  sniffed  at  his  battered  boots. 

From  across  the  street,  the  brilliant  sign  on  the  Hippodrome  dazzled 
his  eyes.     The  entrance  was  crowded  with  children,  come  to  see  the 
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annual  Christmas  Eve  performance;  and  he  watched  them  alight 
in  twos  and  threes  from  the  line  of  autos  with  an  envy  which  he 
gladly  enlarged  upon  for  anyone  who  would  listen.  Presently  he 
hegSLti  fumbling  in  his  pockets.  After  a  laborious  search,  his  efforts 
were  rewarded,  and  he  brought  forth  two  nickels.  He  counted  them 
over  and  over,  shaking  his  head,  looked  again  across  at  the  children, 
and  finally  at  the  Salvation  Army  lassie.  She  was  still  cheerily 
ringing  her  bell.  As  his  eye  fell  upon  her,  his  tears  streamed  forth 
afresh,  and  he  came  unsteadily  forward  and  dropped  a  nickel  in  the 
box.  He  watched  it  wistfully  as  it  tinkled  through  the  slot,  then 
turned  abruptly,  and,  with  his  remaining  coin  clutched  firmly  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  he  disappeared  behind  the  swinging  doors. 

E.  S.  H. 

THE  TEACHER 

She  was  pretty — at  least,  all  the  children  said  she  was.  They 
would  also  have  told  you,  had  you  asked  them,  that  she  was  "nice." 
Standing  before  the  blackboard  this  hot  spring  morning,  with  chalk 
in  one  hand  and  a  long  pointer  in  the  other,  she  was  endeavoring  to 
make  clear  to  forty  little  minds  that  most  abstruse  subject,  long 
division. 

Forty  pairs  of  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  board  because  forty  devoted 
little  hearts  wanted  to  do  what  teacher  wished;  and  wasn't  teacher 
filling  the  board  with  figures,  and  weren't  these  figures  the  new 
lesson  which  they  had  to  learn — long  division?  Very  carefully  did 
each  eye  follow  the  chalk;  and  very  closely  did  each  eye  observe  the 
final  flourish  with  which  the  chalk  was  laid  down.  To  the  pretty 
little  teacher,  the  air  seemed  charged  with  long  division.  Very 
proud  and  gratified  was  she  at  the  results  that  she  thought  she  saw 
in  the  absorbed  little  faces  before  her. 

"Is  there  any  question  that  you  wish  to  ask? "  inquired  she. 

Several  hands  waved  promptly. 

"Please,  Teacher,"  and  James  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  entire 
class,  "Please,  Teacher,  may  I  erase  it?"  H.  R.  R. 

TWICE 

Jane  was  the  picture  of  happiness.  Her  big  brown  sparkling 
eyes  showed  it;  her  laughing  dimples  showed  it;  and  even  her  short 
stub  nose  seemed  to  suggest  it.  She  was  dressed  for  the  occasion: 
her  very  best  white  dress;  white  shoes  and  socks;  every  curl  in  its 
place.  How  proud  she  was!  This  was  to  be  her  first  Sunday  at 
Sunday-school.  At  last  we  started  off  together,  Jane  chattering  to 
me  all  the  way.     It  was  early  when  we  arrived,  and  very  few  of  the 
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children  were  there;  so  we  went  up  to  speak  to  Dr.  Hibbert.  He  was 
delighted  at  having  an  addition  to  the  school,  and  immediately 
took  a  great  interest  in  Jane. 

"What  is  your  name,  dear?"  he  asked. 

"Jane  Tyre,"  she  half  whispered  in  her  childish  way. 

"  My,  what  a  pretty  name!    Have  you  ever  been  baptized,  Jane? ' ' 

"Yes  sir,"  was  the  quick  reply;  "twice  on  my  leg,  and  it  tpok  both 
times."  P.  H. 

THE   RUNAWAY   NIGHTSHIRT 

I  was  scarcely  off  the  campus  when  I  heard  the  patter  of  bare  feet. 
A  white  nightshirt  parted  the  fast  deepening  dusk,  and  fluttered 
toward  me.  Had  the  heat  of  the  dressing-room  gone  to  my  head? 
I  clutched  at  the  apparition;  and  a  slight  squeal  followed. 

"Lemme  go,  will  you?"  a  small  voice  entreated;  "I'm  goin*  to  my 
uncle!" 

A  little  fellow  was  in  my  grasp,  clad  in  a  thin  nightshirt.  A  lost 
boy;  but  why  the  scanty  clothing? 

"Where  did  you  come  from,"  I  finally  asked,  when  the  truth  of 
the  situation  dawned  on  me. 

"From  the  Asylum — been  in  bed  since  dinner!  I'm  going  to  my 
uncle  in  193rd  Street!" 

"How  did  you  get  out?" 

"Oh,  just  sneaked  out.  Say,  mister,  be  a  good  feller.  Don't  take 
me  back.     I  want  a  good  home!" 

The  little  fellow  meant  it!  He  stood  there  begging  for  life  and 
happiness;  and,  as  I  held  him,  the  brutishness  of  my  action  sickened 
me.  I  was  a  brute  to  stop  him;  yet  to  let  him  go  by  was  an  act  of 
insanity.  Could  I  take  him  to  his  uncle?  Arrest  was  a  factor  to 
consider  in  that  case. 

"Was  put  to  bed  for  whistlin'  on  the  stairs.  My  uncle  wants  me 
now!     Lemme  go!" 

There  I  was  a  green  freshman!  I  stood,  firmly  holding  the  little 
fellow  like  a  culprit.  The  body,  beneath  the  thin  covering,  shivered 
slightly;  and,  at  last,  I  took  my  mackinaw  and  wrapped  it  about  him. 
He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  its  warmth. 

"Back  you  go,  sonny;  I  can't  let  you  run  about  these  cold,  dark 
streets  to-night.     Some  other  time,  maybe! " 

He  simply  looked  at  me.  I'll  never  forget  it — a  baffling  look  of 
hatred  and  fear.     In  my  decision,  I  had  slain  his  happiness. 

I  picked  him  up,  and  carried  him  on  my  shoulder;  for  the  streets 
were  too  cold  for  bare  feet.  Some  distance  up  University  Avenue, 
as  I  passed  a  light,  a  sharp  hail  rang  out.    Two  men  approached 
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rapidly.  At  the  sight  of  them,  the  boy  kicked  and  screamed.  His 
whole  body  shook  with  anger  and  fear.  In  another  instant,  he  was 
in  the  arms  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Asylum.  They  had  been 
searching  for  him;  and  they  welcomed  my  chance  meeting. 

I  fell  in  step  with  them,  and  proceeded  towards  home,  as  they 
were  going  in  my  direction.  The  little  fellow  had  become  silent. 
Save  for  the  occasional  sob,  his  grief  lay  bursting  in  his  heart.  I 
came  to  my  house.  From  the  step  I  called,  "Good-bye!"  In  the 
flickering  light,  I  saw  the  face  set  in  a  tense  glare  of  hatred.  He 
seemed  utterly  to  hate  me;  it  was  the  kind  of  hate  that  hurt! 

"Good-bye!"  I  called  again. 

"Good-bye — you — you  big  stiff,"  came  the  reply  over  the  officer's 
shoulder.  A.  J.  M. 

ROAST  CHESTNUTS 

Roast  chestnuts?  You  have  eaten  them  of  course — ^who  has  not? 
Better  still,  who  has  not  roasted  them  for  himself  before  the  open 
grate,  or,  lacking  this  beneficence,  upon  a  hot  griddle  of  the  kitchen 
range,  while  the  winter  wind  whistled  merrily  at  doors  and  windows, 
coaxing  you  to  come  outside  and  join  him  in  his  frolics,  to  become 
half  playfellow,  half  the  sport  of  this  jolly,  rollicking  reveler? 

You  did  not  go,  certainly  not.  You  let  the  wind  whistle,  and 
stayed  to  watch  the  fat,  brown  chestnuts  swelling  in  the  heat — 
swelling,  expanding,  till  at  last  they  burst  all  bounds,  and  revealed 
the  rich,  creamy  gold  of  the  juicy  meat  beneath;  stayed  to  romp 
with  those  other  companions  nearer  and  dearer  than  the  wind, 
those  brothers  and  sisters  and  neighbor-friends  who  seem  now  like 
spectres  of  some  far-distant  land  and  time. 

How  real  then!  How  the  fire  did  gleam  and  crack;  how  red  the 
apples  and  the  cheeks!  Vividly,  it  all  comes  back  to-night  as  we 
turn  the  gusty  corner  from  Eighth  Street  to  Broadway,  and  the 
wind — ah,  that  same  wind,  just  as  boisterous  and  frolicsome  as  of 
old — flings  into  our  very  faces  the  odor  of  chestnuts  roasting  in  the 
pan  of  a  street-vender  who — 

What,  it  revives  no  memories,  that  odor?  You  see  no  visions  of 
faces  and  fire  and  home,  nothing  but  this  forlorn  little  old  man 
with  his  tin  box  and  charcoal  fire,  nothing  but  these  hurrying  crowds, 
these  clanging  cars,  these  faithless  lights?  Strange.  Where,  then, 
were  you  born?  West — Fifth  Street?  Ah,  poor,  destitute  soul — 
what  a  threadbare  background  for  life,  to  have  always  seen  these 
same  sights,  to  have  always  felt  the  rush,  the  unavailing  haste 
of  these  barren  streets  filled  to  overflowing — never  to  have  known  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  fields,  of  unpaved  streets,  the  quiet  enclosures 
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of  Nature's  own  seclusions,  the  elements  of  a  simplicity  that  alone 
makes  for  reality. 

Fate,  you  say,  has  denied  you  this  basic  web  for  the  years  of  your 
weaving.  You  cannot  see  my  visions,  do  not  hear  the  wind  in 
orchard  tree-tops,  or  the  sputtering  of  the  nuts  on  the  hearth? 
Then,  though  we  tread  the  glaring  length  of  Broadway  together, 
we  must  needs  walk  leagues  apart. 

But  you,  reader?  Surely  you,  too,  are  not  both  city-born  and 
city-bred.  No?  Good.  I  should  have  known  it.  Else  why  did 
the  bare,  undignified  title  of  this  little  piece  attract  you?  I  scarcely 
need  to  tell  you  what  visions  are  borne  on  the  breath  of  an  evening 
wind  brushed  by  the  aroma  of  roasting  chestnuts. 

You,  too,  can  see  those  spreading  fields  of  grass  and  grain  and 
wood,  the  low,  rambling  farmhouse  and  scattered  out-buildings,  the 
old  cow-pasture  with  its  queer,  straggling  paths  up  the  hillside, 
the  deep,  cold  spring,  the  daisy  patch  where  the  first  wild  berries 
grew.  You  know  how  the  water  raced  between  the  narrow  banks 
of  the  wayside  brook  after  a  heavy  rain;  how  soft  the  mud  to  bare, 
brown  feet. 

You,  too,  can  hear  all  those  separate  sounds  that,  blended  into  a 
perfect  third,  form  the  dominant  chord  of  Nature's  Halleluiah  Chorus 
—the  twitter  of  birds  at  dawn,  the  soft  patter  of  rain,  the  sighing  of 
wind  through  hollow  arches  of  the  big,  black  ash  in  summer  or  its 
bare  branches  in  winter,  the  ripple  of  little  rills,  the  lowing  of  home- 
ward-coming cows,  the  twilight  chirp  of  small  insects,  and  the  ma- 
jestic roll  of  distant  thunder  in  the  still  night.  You  can  hear  them 
now  because  the  ear  that  has  once  been  attuned  to  such  sounds 
never  forgets  the  separate  melodies,  or  fails  to  recognize  their 
harmony.  Likewise,  you  can  smell  the  incense  of  blossoming  clover, 
the  fragrance  of  ripe,  red  berries,  and  of  yellowing  cornfields. 

Cornfields!  How  a  very  few  days  in  one's  life  actually  stand  out. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  that  Saturday  when,  free  from  school,  I  must 
follow  the  corn-planters  with  their  hand  machines  across  the  field, 
up  and  down  the  endless  rows,  engaged  in  the  unromantic  task  of 
"sticking"  pumpkin  seeds?  Irksome  enough  at  any  time,  especially 
so  on  a  day  when  trout  were  leaping  in  the  brook,  and  there  was  a 
new  colt  to  be  examined  and  appraised.  How  could  any  boy  justly 
be  asked  to  "stick"  pumpkin  seeds  on  such  a  day,  even  in  consider- 
ation of  hungry  cows  or  with  a  view  to  Thanksgiving  pie? 

There  must  have  been  some  extenuation  of  circumstances  for  the 
lad  who,  impatient  to  be  done,  put  riot  two  seeds  as  bidden,  but 
from  six  to  a  dozen  in  a  hill;  who,  when  a  convenient  hollow  stump 
presented  itself,  deposited  a  goodly  handful  therein.    Thus  was  the 
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supply  of  seeds  soon  exhausted,  work  done,  and  freedom  gained  from 
bondage. 

Alas,  that  morning  many  days  later  when  the  boy's  father  followed 
his  cultivator  between  the  rows  of  tender,  green  shoots  of  corn, 
and  beheld  on  every  side,  solid  phalanxes  of  sprouting  pumpkin 
seeds  that  had  so  faithfully  performed  their  duty!  With  what 
amazement  did  the  boy,  summoned  again  from  play,  view  them. 
Why,  he  had  never  even  thought  of  their  sprouting,  never  once 
dreamed  that  they  would  arise  to  accuse  him.  The  deception,  the 
very  incident,  had  been  forgotten  by  him  before  night  that  other 
Saturday. 

But  the  seeds!  They  had  not  forgotten.  There  they  were,  every 
last  one,  saucily,  shamelessly  starting  up  at  him  from  the  tips  of 
their  pale  green  leaves. 

Imagine  the  fear  and  trembling  (not  a  figure  of  speech)  in  which 
the  lad  waited  for  judgment,  a  judgment  so  long  in  coming — as 
long  as  it  took  him  to  follow  his  father  back  and  forth  across  inter- 
minable lengths  of  that  measureless  field,  between  those  sickening 
rows,  until  the  last  impudent  colony  of  pumpkin  seeds  had  been 
passed.  Imagine,  too,  the  effect  of  absolute  silence  the  while,  a 
silence  whose  growing  weight  increased  the  heavy  burden  of  a  small 
boy's  heart  and  lagging  feet. 

Final  judgment:  "Son,  I  want  you  to  remember  one  thing.  You 
can't  fool  Nature.  You  mustn't  put  seeds  into  the  ground,  and  not 
expect  them  to  come  up." 

That  was  all.  Dear  dad!  He  had  never  heard  of  pedagogy, 
yet  that  lesson  so  silently  drilled  and  so  tensely,  tersely  applied, 
that  is  the  one  of  my  schooling  that  stands  out  most  clear-cut. 
Remember?     I  couldn't  forget. 

And  so  to-night,  with  the  whiff  of  roast  chestnuts  on  the  wind, 
the  whole  cycle  of  those  boyhood  years  grows  vivid.  I  live  briefly 
again  all  those  old,  dear  experiences,  see  the  home  faces,  and  turn 
like  a  startled  lad  to  look  within,  wondering  if,  perchance,  I  may 
have  dropped  some  seeds,  forgetful  that  their  one  undying  end  and 
aim  is  to  sprout,  grow,  and  bear  harvest — ^always. 

How  simple,  how  commonplace  a  thing  is  the  dissolving  fragrance 
of  roast  chestnuts,  but  how  rich,  how  redolent  when  stored  with  the 
wealth  of  a  world  of  priceless  memories.  C.  C.  D.  B. 

THE  MIDSUMMER  CONQUEST 

"Is  this  the  Greek  room?" 

I  glanced  up  from  a  stubborn  problem  in  analytics  that  I  had 
firmly  resolved  to  master  before  I  left  my  seat.    Looking  upon  me 
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from  the  open  door — her  eyes  scarcely  twelve  inches  from  the  nickel 
plate  that  bore  the  word  "Mathematics" — stood  a  gray-haired 
woman. 

"Is  this  the  Greek  room?"  she  reiterated. 

Jarred  into  consciousness,  I  found  voice  to  reply  that  it  was  the 
Mathematics  room.  The  woman  vanished,  but  not  my  realization 
of  the  havoc  that  her  sex  had  wrought. 

For  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  summer  session:  women  to  right 
of  us,  women  to  left  of  us — 

Great  ones,  small  ones,  lean  ones,  scrawny  ones, 
Dark  ones,  light  ones,  gray  ones,  tawny  ones. 

A  fellow  can't  even  open  the  door  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  building  without  hearing  a  sweet  voice  singing,  "Amo, 
amas,  amat,"  or  explaining  why  y*  equals  4px.  It  isn't  that  we 
begrudge  the  women  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building — far  be  it  from  us  to 
do  that;  but  we  can't  sing  at  the  dinner-tables,  or  take  off  our  coats 
in  the  drafting  room,  and  we  must  never  whistle,  or  fight,  or  smoke 
cigarettes. 

If  you  don't  believe  that  the  invasion  has  been  complete,  just 
stroll  into  the  large  drawing-room  of  the  Engineering  building — 
that  room  where,  not  so  long  ago,  fights  and  failures  held  sway — 
and  look  around.  Where  there  was  once  industry  and  India  ink, 
we  now  find  women  and  watercolors.  In  the  table  drawers,  where 
formerly  reposed  quiz-papers  and  waste-papers,  we  now  find  brushes 
and  handkerchiefs,  smelling-salts  and  hat-pins.  Even  the  walls, 
which  never  before  boasted  anything  more  ornate  than  coats  and 
vests,  are  now  decorated  with  wilted  flowers,  glass-eyed  birds, 
imaginary  dress-designs,  and  Chinese  art-exhibits. 

Truly,  the  conquest  of  woman,  here  upon  the  campus,  is  complete. 
All  that  we  can  do  is,  grin  and  bear  it,  and  wait  until  the  six  long 
weeks  be  past.    Then,  hurrah  for  the  shower-baths  and  college  life! 

R.  W.  H. 

CIVILIZATION? 

As  I  sat  in  my  elegantly  furnished  apartment  with  its  out-look  on 
Broadway,  pondering  on  the  luxurious  magnificence  of  our  modern 
life,  I  could  not  help  pitying  my  brother  who  was  spending  his  life 
among  the  pagan  Japanese.  Surely  his  was  the  stoic  life  of  depriva- 
tion. Never  would  he  enjoy  such  luxuries  as  this  modern  apartment 
with  its  beautifully  furnished  rooms. 

My  mind  wandered  back  to  the  time  when  I,  too,  was  visiting 
there.    A  vivid  picture  of  the  oriental  charm  of  his  room  fia^ed 
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before  me.  It  was  furnished  with  such  simplicity.  The  quiet  taste 
of  those  little  silk  mats,  which  were  used  instead  of  heavy,  awkward 
chairs;  the  beauty  of  the  single,  exquisitely  colored  rose,  bending  on 
its  delicate,  long  stem  from  a  blue- white  cloisonn6  vase:  all  had 
fascinated  and  charmed  me.  I  looked  at  my  own  room:  one  chair 
was  tipped  over;  the  bed  lay  in  disorder;  pictures,  posters,  and 
pennants  adorned  the  walls  in  hopeless  confusion. 

How  miraculously  clean  and  wholesome  his  room  was.  The 
floor  was  covered  by  a  matting,  resembling  the  finest  woven  tapestry. 
It  was  scrupulously  clean.  Our  shoes  were  taken  off  at  the  door; 
we  wore  only  the  choicest  soft  slippers.  I  glanced  at  the  floor  beside 
me.  The  maid  was  just  removing  a  well-filled  dust-pan — part  of  the 
accumulated  dirt  in  which  I  lived. 

I  recalled  the  windows  in  his  home.  They  were  of  paper,  with  the 
most  exquisite  tracings,  through  which  the  light  streamed  in  all  the 
splendor  of  a  cathedral  memorial.  They  were  large,  larger  than  my 
door,  and  could  be  thrown  open  wide  on  every  side,  letting  the 
pure  and  glorious  sunshine  stream  into  the  room.  I  glanced  at  my 
three  little  windows  closely  huddled  together;  then  at  the  darkness 
of  the  farther  side. 

But  best  of  all,  and  what  I  loved  to  dream  of  most,  was  the 
quiet  charm  of  the  little  garden  on  which  his  room  opened.  With 
picturesque,  oriental  simplicity,  it  overlooked  God's  ideal  out-of- 
doors.  How  quaint  was  the  little  pond,  covered  with  pure-white 
water-lilies  and  full  of  gold  and  silver  fish ;  how  odd  the  queer  oval 
bridge  across  its  center;  how  exquisite  the  fountain  through  whose 
spray  the  sun's  rays  formed  a  perpetual  rainbow.  Charming, 
artistically  shaped  trees  were  scattered  about  the  garden.  Some  of 
them  represented  boats  with  sails  set;  others  spread  their  branches  in 
strange  fantastic  postures.  To  the  right  were  the  flowers,  beautiful 
peonies;  and  a  tree  of  the  most  exquisite  cherry  blossoms.  Standing 
in  front,  a  kaki  tree,  with  beautiful  ripe  persimmons,  gave  one  the 
luscious  visions  of  a  dish  full  of  this  soft,  yellow  delicacy.  At  that 
moment,  a  deafening  roar  of  a  passing  subway  train  roused  me  from 
my  reverie.  Across  the  street,  the  cold  gray  apartment-house  con- 
fronted me.  Far  below,  the  efforts  of  a  solitary  street-sweeper 
were  causing  a  cloud  of  dust  to  ascend  towards  me.  The  sudden 
thought  was  borne  in  upon  my  consciousness:  "My  brother  is  losing 
these  luxuries  of  American  civilization."  J.  D.  D. 

COLLEGE  FOOTBALL 

College  football  is  the  Utopia  of  the  socialist.  It  is  the  eliminator 
of  classes,  the  destroyer  of  caste.    Here  only  is  man's  economic  and 
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social  status  unrecognized;  here  only  is  skill  predominant,  ability 
ascendant. 

Havii^  been  duly  registered  and  tried  out,  I  was  enrolled  as  a 
squadman;  and,  as  such,  I  was  privileged  to  observe  what  few 
may  see.  As  I  wish  to  describe  the  dressing-room,  I  will  not  go  to 
any  length  in  detailing  the  field  practice.  In  passii^,  however,  I 
may  casually  remark  that  three  upperclassmen,  former  members  of 
the  team,  were  -withdrawn  by  the  coach,  and  their  positions  given  to 
three  certain  freshmen.  This  action,  translated  broadly,  meant  the 
ascendency  of  freshmen  over  upperclassmen;  an  astounding  breach  of 
propriety,  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  shattered  etiquette — in  any 
place  but  this. 

When  I  entered  the  dressing-room,  everything  was  in  a  chaotic 
state.  Pandemonium  reigned  supreme.  Some  sang;  others  shouted; 
still  others  ran  hither  and  thither.  A  number  of  Adams,  dripping 
wet,  were  issuing  from  the  shower-room,  in  search  of  towels  or  bent  on 
being  weighed.  Managers,  assistant  managers,  future  managers, 
and  would-be  managers  drifted  about,  shoutii^  the  time  of  to- 
morrow's practice,  or  reciting  the  success  or  failure  of  our  next-game 
rivals.  Captain,  scrubman,  and  hero  sat  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
conversing,  advising,  admonishing.  Rushing  here  and  there  were 
wildeyed  freshmen  with  cups  of  **  rubdown, "  each  seeking  his  especial 
charge.  Gradually,  however,  the  excitement  settled  down.  One  by 
one,  the  players  left,  until  finally  the  quarters  were  resigned  to  the 
quiet  of  the  night.  LB. 

"THE  FOOL  HATH  SAID—" 

As  I  sat  in  my  library,  reading  a  volume  atheistic,  a  sunbeam  came 
through  the  shutters,  and  fell  on  the  carpet  at  my  feet.  There,  in 
that  shaft  of  light,  I  saw  floating  myriads  of  dust-particles.  How 
they  danced  to  and  fro  at  each  motion  of  my  hand!  How  they 
whirled  and  spun  at  each  puff  of  my  breath.  Around  and  around 
they  flew  like  tiny  stars  in  that  tiny  universe  which  I  called  a  sun- 
beam. 

What  wonders  there  were  in  that  little  world!  Each  particle — a, 
little  planet — ^was  inhabited  by  numerous  microbes.  Each  microbe — 
a  little  being — was  living  for  some  purpose,  good  or  bad. 

I  moved  my  finger  through  the  ray  of  light;  and  hundreds  of 
particles  followed  its  direction.  A  certain  little  microbe  clung  to  his 
dust-particle  and  whirled  through  space.  He  was  a  thoughtful 
microbe,  and  he  wondered  what  it  all  meant.  He  looked  at  all  the 
other  microbes,  and  saw  that  they  were  like  him.  He  looked  at  all 
the  other  dust-particles,  and  saw  that  they  were  all  like  his  dust- 
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particle.  He  reasoned  to  himself,  and  came  to  a  conclusion.  Then, 
speaking  to  the  neighboring  microbes,  he  said: 

"  I  have  surveyed  the  whole  uniN'erse,  but  have  not  found  a  Man. 
There  is  no  Man. " 

I  smiled  at  the  wisdom  of  the  little  microbe;  and  I  smiled  at  the 
wisdom  of  man.  I  put  away  the  book  of  atheism;  and  I  took  down 
a  book  of  Psalms.  S.  H.  S. 

"MONSIEUR  BEAUCAIRE" 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Bath  in  the  eighteenth  century.  A  young 
Frenchman  of  birth  and  condition,  masqueradii^  as  Monsieur 
Beaucaire,  a  gambler  by  profession,  quietly  confronts  the  Duke  of 
Winterset  with  the  indubitable  evidence  of  the  latter's  rascally 
methods  at  cards;  and,  as  the  price  of  his  silence,  he  demands  that 
Winterset  stand  sponsor  for  his  entree  into  the  society  of  Bath,  as  the 
Due  de  Chateaurien. 

This  dramatic  openii^  sets  the  pace  of  the  entire  story;  a  story 
which  fairly  clutches  us,  so  strong  is  its  hold  on  our  interest.  Not 
only  is  the  setting  romantic,  but  the  action  of  the  whole  narrative, 
carried  on  as  it  is  in  the  conversation  of  the  main  characters  in  the 
very  words  once  used  by  the  wits  and  beaux  of  the  period,  takes  us 
back  to  that  stately  time.  It  was  a  time  when  men  settled  their 
differences  with  the  thrust  of  a  rapier,  as  did  Beaucaire;  a  time  when 
men  spent  their  endeavors  in  the  winning  of  a  rose,  not  in  the  mad 
pursuit  of  fortune ;  a  time  when  women  were  content  to  bestow  the 
rose,  and  to  be  the  stake  in  the  game  of  love. 

The  characters  are  so  human  that  they  seem  to  vibrate  with  life. 
The  craftiness  and  jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Winterset,  contrasted 
with  the  gay  yet  tender  bearing  of  Beaucaire;  the  dazzling  beauty  of 
Lady  Mary  Carlisle;  the  amiability  of  Mr.  Molyneux;  the  devotion 
of  the  Frenchman's  servants — all  make  a  picture  that  does  more  than 
charm  the  intellect:  it  delights  the  heart. 

At  the  climax  of  the  story,  when  the  one-time  Monsieur  Beaucaire 
is  proclaimed  to  Lady  Mary  Carlisle,  to  the  Duke  of  Winterset,  and 
to  his  "six  large  men,"  as  His  Highness,  Prince  Louis- Philippe  de 
Valois,  Duke  of  Orleans,  Duke  of  Chartres,  etc.,  etc.,  and  cousin  to 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  King  of  France,  our 
sympathy  is  almost  equally  divided  between  the  Beauty  of  Bath  and 
Monsieur  Beaucaire.  Almost,  but  not  quite,  however;  for  while  we 
feel  pity  for  the  Lady  Mary,  too  blind  to  discern  the  noble  heart  that 
beat  beneath  the  coat  of  the  so-called  barber,  we  feel  a  deeper  sym- 
pathy for  the  prince  in  his  sad  comprehension  of  the  fact  that,  to  the 
beautiful  lady  he  has  worshipped,  "live  men  are  jus* — names." 

C  Lt  n* 
9 
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"JES'   PLAIN   BILL" 

"Naw,  my  name  ain't  William,  neither,"  he  said  to  me  as,  on  that 
opening  day  of  school,  I  began  to  write  William  Stevens  upon  his 
enrollment  card. 

"Oh,  you  go  by  the  name  of  Will,  then, "  I  suggested. 

**No,  sir,  I  tell  you  my  name  hain't  William  and  it  hain't  Will, 
either;  it's  jes'  plain  Bill." 

And  thus  "Bill"  Stevens  was  duly  entered  upon  the  enrollment 
files  of  our  mountain  school. 

Look  at  him  as  he  stands  there  that  morning,  a  splendid  type  of 
those  sturdy,  rugged  pioneers,  who,  for  years,  have  been  lost  in  the 
isolated  sections  of  our  eastern  highlands.  In  his  veins  flows  the 
purest  blood  in  America;  his  grandfather,  no  doubt,  brought  with 
him  from  England,  Greek  and  Latin  texts.  But  isolated  in  the 
mountain  fastness.  Bill  has  grown  almost  to  manhood  and  is  scarcely 
able  to  read  or  write.  Outside  the  mountains,  railroad-trains  have 
whizzed  by,  telephone  and  telegraph  have  connected  cities  and  vil- 
lages, while  Bill  and  his  three  million  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  hill- 
country  have  known  practically  nothing  of  what  was  taking  place  in 
the  great  world  "beyond  the  gap."  To  him,  a  new  world  opened 
that  morning  as  he  entered  the  mission  school  and  stood  bewildered 
among  so  many  strange  sights  and  new  faces. 

But  one  is  not  long  a  stranger  in  a  mountain  community;  and  so 
Bill  was  soon  a  very  active  member  of  the  student  body.  How 
eagerly  he  set  to  work  on  his  books,  determined  to  make  up  for  the 
years  of  opportunity  that  had  been  denied  him.  His  great  ambition 
was  "to  get  some  larnin',"  and  he  lost  little  time  from  his  studies, 
often  sitting  up  late  into  the  night  in  order  to  solve  some  difficult 
problem.  The  mind  that  had  been  starving  for  knowledge  eagerly 
grasped  that  for  which  it  had  been  yearning  through  all  the  past 
years.  Bill's  interest  was  not  confined  to  his  books  alone;  for  he 
found  great  delight  in  watching  the  little  train  that  went  through 
the  village  once  a  day,  or  in  studying  the  movements  of  a  type- 
writer, or  in  endeavoring  to  "pick  out  a  tune"  on  the  piano,  which 
he  called  "that  thar  thing"  when  he  saw  one  for  the  first  time. 

With  the  same  interest  and  enthusiasm  as  he  displayed  in  his 
studies,  he  entered  into  the  games  and  all  the  social  life  of  the  school. 
Such  activities  were  entirely  new  to  him,  for  the  only  social  gatherings 
in  his  community  had  been  "a  buryin'  or  a  preachin*  or  a  baptizin'. " 
Can  you  imagine  what  Christmas  meant  to  this  young  mountaineer 
who  had  never  seen  a  Christmas  tree  or  received  a  Christmas  present 
in  his  life?  At  the  school  treat,  Bill's  eyes  stood  out  like  saucers  as  he 
tried  to  comprehend  all  that  was  taking  place.    He  was  as  excited 
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as  a  youngster  of  a  few  years,  as  he  came  up  to  show  me  hb  presents, 
remarking  that  he  had ' '  got  a  knife  that  must  'a'  cost  a  doUer. ' '  How 
I  wish  we  might  have  heard  his  recital  of  all  his  experiences,  as,  after 
walking  twenty  long  miles  over  the  mountain,  he  sat  with  his  home- 
folks  around  the  fire  during  those  holidays  at  home! 

He  was  right.  He  is  "jes'  plain  Bill,"  simple,  honest,  genuine 
and  sincere,  just  one  of  the  great  host  of  mountain  boys  who  are 
yearning  for  an  opportunity  to  know  more  of  the  world  outside. 
Ours  is  the  privilege  of  leading  these  splendid  boys  and  young  men 
into  the  larger,  fuller,  and  richer  life. 

B.  H. 

OF  THE   DANCE 
(A  la  Bacon  as  a  young  man — if  he  ever  was  one.) 

The  Dance  is  a  delight  to  the  young  to  partake  of,  to  the  old  to 
behold,  and  to  those  between  to  gossip  over.  It  promoteth  sociabili- 
ties, and  restoreth  the  balance  of  overworked  minds.  Of  all  sensa- 
tions, it  is  the  most  infectious,  that  your  arm  be  around  a  lady  in  the 
maze  of  the  dance — especially  if  she  be  youthful,  and  fair,  and  of  a 
lissomeness. 

There  be  two  considerations:  what  should  be  sought  after  in 
choosing  the  partner;  and  what  should  be  guarded  against,  the 
choice  having  been  made. 

The  ecstacy  of  the  dance  is  motion;  therefore,  let  the  lady  be 
accomplished.  Choose  not  the  halt  or  the  lame;  and,  above  all, 
beware  the  novice.  The  lady  should  not  be  of  greater  height  than 
the  man;  neither  doth  one  of  plump  bosom  consort  to  advantage 
with  a  man  of  small  chest. 

The  couple  being  matched,  there  be  certain  wise  precautions.  Too 
much  converse  spoileth  the  rhythm;  therefore,  if  the  lady  be  one  of 
many  words,  let  the  dance  be  fast  that  she  have  but  little  breath; 
or  if  again  it  be  discovered  too  late  that  she  keepeth  not  to  the  music, 
then  badinage  is  the  only  physic  to  relieve  the  situation,  which  may 
be  aided  by  visiting  the  punch-bowl,  and  that  with  a  frequency. 

If  she  hath  the  sinuous  waist,  the  modest  bodice,  the  throat  of 
velvet  smoothness,  confiding  eyes,  and  a  wicked  mouth,  and  a  fra- 
grance emanating  from  the  hair,  and,  withal,  moveth  her  limbs  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  music  and  her  partner  as  well,  then  is  the 
dance  at  all  its  perfection,  verily  an  Elysian  tonic  to  the  soul.  These 
latter  allurements  are  the  ta  meteora  of  Aristophanes — ^things  tran- 
scendental, that  appeal  to  all  but  are  to  be  attained  by  the  connoisseur 
alone. 

Be  not  bold;  but  be  not  faint-hearted  neither.    A  lady,  be  she 
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not  insipid,  will  favor  whoso  exhibiteth  assurance  tempered  with 
discretion.  S.  V.  D. 

THE  TWO   RACES  OF  MEN 

Truly,  as  Charles  Lamb  has  said,  all  men  fall  into  two  classes: 
"the  men  who  borrow,  and  the  men  who  lend."  College  students 
also  may  be  thus  divided;  and  usually  the  things  that  the  borrowers, 
the  great  race,  take,  are  completed  notebooks.  The  lenders  are 
even  as  the  dust  under  their  feet.  To  protest  is  useless.  And  from 
this  reason — from  the  fact  that  the  borrowing  of  a  notebook  is  so 
easy — arises  the  supremacy  of  him  who  borrows.  He  is,  from  this 
cause,  a  prominent  man  in  his  class.  No  worker  may  ever  know  the 
fame  of  the  leader  of  men.  Only  the  borrower  has  time  for  the 
numerous  duties  of  the  leader.  He  alone  can  attend  every  dance  and 
every  jollification.  While  the  poor  worker  spends  all  his  time  in  his 
room,  studying,  writing,  completing  the  fatal  notebook  that  inevitably 
places  him  in  the  class  of  lenders,  the  borrower  is  out  seeing  the  latest 
show,  attending  a  ball  or  a  dinner,  or  painting  the  town  red.  He  can 
go  out  every  night  and  stay  out  all  night  if  he  wishes.  He  has  no 
cares.  Why  should  he  worry  when  in  three  hours  he  can  copy  the 
notebook  which  the  lender  has  taken  a  month  to  complete?  The 
latter  may  squirm  and  try  to  escape,  but  he  is  helpless.  The  bor- 
rower never  fails  to  obtain  the  notebook  that  he  needs.  Then,  a  few 
hours'  work  and  he  is  all  up  to  date  and  ready  for  another  month  of 
revelry. 

What  a  joyous,  carefree  existence  this  is!  Who  would  not  enter 
upon  it  rather  than  the  miserable  one  of  the  lender!  Ah,  he  who  is 
about  to  choose  should  hesitate.  The  borrower's  existence  is 
glorious  while  it  lasts,  but  he  is  exposed  to  a  scourge  which  passes 
the  lender  by  unharmed.  Twice  each  year  a  human  sacrifice  is 
demanded  by  that  new  Minotaur,  the  Examination.  He  who  is 
chosen  is  never  seen  again  by  his  fellows.  His  fate  is  shrouded  in 
mystery.  All  that  is  known  is,  that  he  has  been,  and  now  is  not. 
This  sacrifice  is  always  picked  from  the  band  of  borrowers.  The 
lender  is  entirely  free  from  fear.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  the  arising  of  a  second  Theseus  to  free  the  path  of  the 
borrower  of  its  only  obstacle.  D.  C.  N. 

A  FIRST  ACT  AT  THE  LITTLE  THEATRE 

Pierrot  the  Prodigal  is  a  French  pantomime  play;  and,  of  course' 
being  French,  the  Prodigal  boy  is  played  by  a  girl.  At  the  parting 
of  the  curtain,  Marjorie  Patterson  is  revealed  as  Pierrot,  an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  child,  in  black  skullcap,  mask,  and  white,  starched 
ruff.     Marjorie's  costumes  are  the  creations  of  Pope  and  Bradley  of 
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London.  Excellent  Pope!  Consummate  Bradley!  The  clothes  of 
Pierrot  fit  delightfully. 

The  story  begins  with  Pierrot  a  happy  boy  living  quietly  at  home 
with  Papa  and  Mama  in  the  blue  kitchen.  The  white  and  black 
boudoir  is  still  a  thing  of  the  future.  The  naughty  laundry-girl 
who  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  felonious  flight  of  Pierrot  to  the 
riotous  living  of  a  Parisian  far  country,  has  not  yet  appeared  upon  the 
scene. 

But  let  us  to  the  dining-table,  to  Papa  Pierrot,  to  Mama  Pierrot, 
and — ^bless  his  scarlet  lips — ^to  son  Pierrot,  all  creamily  bedight  in  the 
delightfully  fitting  thing-em-bobs  by  Pope  and  Bradley  of  London. 

The  poor  Pierrot!  He  cannot  eat — no,  not  anything.  Won't  he 
be  persuaded? — One  of  these  little  cubes  of  nourishing  bread  out  of 
this  nice,  deep  vegetable  dish — ^to  please  Mama?  No!  See,  the 
smallest  morsel  sticks  in  the  throat.  A  little  wine,  then,  from  the 
black  bottle — ^to  please  Papa.  No!  The  poor  head  aches.  Papa 
Pierrot  is  immensely  disturbed:  perhaps,  the  boy  is  ill.  He  will  be 
growing  thin — Heavens!  He  has  grown  thin.  We  are  to  lose  our 
little  Pierrot. 

Mama  Pierrot  smiles.  How  opaque  the  brains  of  men!  Evi- 
dently, it  is  the  heart — ^how  can  he  eat  when  the  heart  is  a-fire? 
Alas!  how  quickly  we  French  boys  do  grow  up.  Anyone  but  a  man 
would  know  that  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done:  find  the  minx! 

Someone  at  the  door!  No  one  really!  It  is  only  the  wash.  Enter 
the  minx  unnoticed,  save  by  the  piano,  the  two  double-basses,  and  the 
seven  other  concealed  instruments  of  melodramatic  music. 

O  Titian,  for  a  brush  filled  with  your  glorious  red  to  splash  it  here 
and  now  upon  the  printed  page,  to  spare  the  printers'  ink  that  can- 
not paint,  that  cannot  flame,  that  all  too  miserably  fails  to  give  the 
slightest,  poor  idea  of  the  texture,  the  turbulence,  the  curliness,  the 
quantity,  the  fluffiness,  and  the  altogether  unrivalled  redness  of  this 
washing-maiden's  head  of  hair.     This  is  Phyrnette. 

A  sad  lack  of  taste  in  the  boy!  A  laundress!  A  smoother  of 
dresses!  A  maid  of  the  ruffing  iron!  Let  us  beguile  his  thoughts. — 
Ah  father,  the  young  man's  ears  are  deaf  to  the  jingle  of  cold  coin. 
Ah  mother,  the  son  at  your  knee  has  grown  beyond  the  joys  of 
painted  picture-books.  He  looks  out  through  the  open  window  at 
real  life.  The  leaves  are  budding  on  the  orchard- wall.  Spring! 
Young  manhood  thrills  through  the  body  of  the  boy;  scarlet  kisses 
burn  upon  his  lips;  fragrant,  white  arms  encircle  his  neck;  low 
laughter  echoes  in  his  ear;  a  voice  whispers:  *'Come!  Come  away! 
The  Far  Country  is  calling!"  But  now  you  held  a  little,  boyish 
hand  in  yours — already  it  clutches  the  gambler's  gold.    Your  infant 
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son  sat  dreaming  fairy  stories  at  your  knee:  already  the  Prodigal  Son 
lies  drugged  and  bound,  drowsing  his  life  away  among  scented  pillows, 
under  silken  coverlets,  the  body-slave  of  a  heartless  coquette:  the 
blue  kitchen  has  given  place  to  the  white  and  black  boudoir. 

The  embroidered  curtains  close  upon  the  first  act;  the  piano,  the 
two  double-basses  and  the  seven  other  purveyors  of  melodramatic 
music,  withdraw  for  a  brief  respite  beneath  the  stage.  Electric 
candles  brighten  the  auditorium;  the  audience  pipes  its  tearful  eye, 
and  sits  back  in  its  chair  to  enjoy  again  the  luxury  of  the  human  voice. 

"Pantomime  my  dear  is  so  silent  one  absolutely  has  to  sit  speech- 
less through  it  all  though  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it  one  couldn't 
understand  the  dear  French  things  even  if  they  did  speak  though  for 
myself  I  must  say  I  really  did  not  require  the  printed  story  in  the 
programme  to  tell  me  what  it  all  meant  for  don't  you  find  that  since 
these  Russian  dancers  have  been  coming  around  one  really  has  learned 
to  understand  what  is  being  said  on  the  stage  without  hearing  a 
single  word  though  of  course  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it  the 
musicians  play  so  loudly  that  one  couldn't  hear  them  even  if  one 
could  understand  Russian  which  I'm  glad  to  say  I  don't  though  I 
went  to  a  private  school  and  my  brother  went  to  Harvard  where  he 
tells  me  some  of  the  professors  can  think  Babylonian  which  helps  them 
a  great  deal  for  since  the  moving  pictures  have  taken  up  these  old 
civilisations  there  is  going  to  be  quite  a  demand  for  extinct  tongues 
for  although  of  course  no  one  of  any  distinction  goes  to  see  the  films 
now-a-days  I  am  told  that  there  is  quite  a  good  career  in  them  for  a 
young  man  and  though  really  they  don't  begin  to  compare  with  French 
pantomime  in  an  artistic  way  and  don't  you  think  Miss  Patterson 
makes  the  sweetest  boy  and  just  think  I'm  going  to  bring  my  husband 
to  see  her  though  I  just  can't  get  him  to  put  on  his  evening  clothes 
though  I  always  tell  him  they  give  him  such  an  air  of  distinction  and 
oh  of  course  we'll  bring  flowers  though  I  can't  bear  the  looks  of  roses 
and  American  Beauties  have  come  in  again  though  I  don't  know  why 
the  gardeners  don't  invent  a  blue  rose  for  I  have  the  loveliest  wall- 
paper in  the  atrium  of  our  apartment  with  blue  Roman  roses  and  my 
husband  had  them  copied  in  a  Real  Romanesque  Rug  so  the  whole 
room  matches  with  itself  and  speaking  of  decorations  I've  heard  that 
since  Miss  Patterson  has  been  in  this  play  she  has  just  had  to 
have  her  study  painted  in  exactly  the  same  shades  as  the  first  act 
but  here  come  the^nusicians  don't  you  just  love  a  grand  piano  for  it 
furnishes  a  room  so  and  with  your  piano  stool  and  your  stand  for  the 
rolls  you  hardly  need  more  than  a  rug  and  a  standard  lamp  to  make  a 
perfect  saUe  du  musicale — ^but  we  must  keep  still — ^the  lights  are 
going  down  for  the  second  act. " 

J.  Gordon  Guthrie,  in  The  Colonnade, 


PART  II 
THE  FOUR  UNITS  OF  COMPOSITION 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  WHOLE  COMPOSITION 

FROM  our  preliminary  statement  of  the  functions 
and  processes  of  gathering,  synthesizing,  organiz- 
ing, and  expressing  the  material,  presented  in 
Chapters  I  and  II,  we  pass  now,  in  Chapters  III,  IV,  V, 
and  VI,  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  these  four 
steps,  in  the  composition  as  a  whole,  in  the  paragraph, 
in  the  sentence,  and  in  the  individual  word. 

In  the  whole  composition,  as  in  every  other  unit,  the 
ultimate  aim  is  to  produce  upon  the  reader  some  pre- 
determined intellectual  and  emotional  effect.  To  the 
quality  of  composition  thus  produced,  we  give  the  name 
unity  of  effect;  and  this  unity  of  effect  we  may  define  as 
singleness  of  intellectual  and  emotional  impression. 

This  quality,  unity  of  effect,  is  divisible  into:  (I) 
Intellectual  unity  of  effect,  subdivisible  into  (A)  Intel- 
lectual unity  of  material,  (B)  Intellectual  mass,  or  intel- 
lectual emphasis,  and  (C)  Intellectual  coherence;  and 
(II)  Emotional  unity  of  effect,  subdivisible  into  (A) 
Emotional  unity  of  material,  (B)  Emotional  mass,  or 
emotional  emphasis,  and  (C)  Emotional  coherence. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  division  and  subdivi- 
sion of  our  subject? 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  effect  produced, 
unity  of  effect,  we  said,  may  be  divided  into  intellectual 
unity  of  effect  and  emotional  unity  of  effect.  The  former 
is  the  dominant  quality  of  composition  in  literature  of 
thought;  the  latter  is  the  dominant  quality  in  literature 
of  feeling.  The  one  is  addressed  to  the  head,  the  other 
to  the  heart.  If  a  geometrical  demonstration  were 
accounted  literature,  its  Qiwd  erat  demonstrandum  would 
be  the  compact  evidence  of  an  intellectual  unity  of 
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effect.  If  a  college  yell  could  be  accounted  literature, 
it  would  doubtless  pass  muster  as  providing  an  example 
of  emotional  unity  of  effect.  In  literature,  however, 
such  unmixed  examples  are  far  from  frequent.  True 
literature  results  rather  from  a  blending  of  the  two 
effects,  intellectual  and  emotional.  We  are  able,  how- 
ever, to  distinguish  literature  of  thought,  in  which  the 
effect  is  chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  intellectual,  from 
literature  of  feeling,  in  which  the  effect  is  primarily 
emotional.  Thus,  in  almost  any  of  the  tales  of  Poe — 
for  example,  The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death — the  emo- 
tional element  is  supreme;  in  most  textbooks,  however, 
— books  on  English  composition,  for  example,  if  they  be 
literature — the  intended  effect  is  primarily  intellectual. 
Poetry,  however,  affords,  in  both  classes  of  literature, 
simpler  illustrations.  We  enjoy  the  opening  lines  of 
Coleridge's  Kubla  Khan  chiefly  for  their  appeal  to  our 
emotions;  the  thought  that  they  convey  is  unimportant: 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree, 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 

Emotional  also  is  the  function  of  the  lines  from  Tenny- 
son's Princess: 

Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro'  the  lawn, 
The  moan  of  doves  in  immemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees. 

And  surely,  even  more  absolutely  emotional  are  the 
verses  of  that  delightful  professor  of  mathematics, 
"Lewis  Carroir': 

*Twas  brillig,  and  the  slithy  toves 
Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe; 
All  mimsy  were  the  borogoves, 
And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism is  primarily  intellectual: 

In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new,  or  old: 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

Even  in  these  examples,  however,  we  notice  that  neither 
the  intellectual  nor  the  emotional  element  exists  wholly 
apart  from  the  other  :  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  feelings 
even  in  the  highly  intellectual  verse  of  Pope;  and  there 
is  an  appeal  to  the  thought  in  the  emotional  passages 
quoted  from  Coleridge  and  from  Tennyson;  yes,  and 
even,  also,  in  the  seeming  nonsense  of  Lewis  Carroll's 
Jabberwocky,  Our  distinction,  therefore,  is  merely 
between  the  unity  of  effect  which  is  chiefly  intellectual 
and  the  unity  of  effect  which  is  chiefly  emotional.  Even 
thus  qualified,  however,  the  distinction  between  intel- 
lectual unity  of  effect  and  emotional  unity  of  effect 
rightly  forms  the  basis  for  the  twofold  division  of  this 
chapter  on  the  whole  composition,  and  of  the  chapters 
following. 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  nature  of  the  effect  to  be 
produced,  unity  of  effect  may  be  divided  into  intellectual 
unity  of  effect  and  emotional  unity  of  effect.  With 
respect,  however,  to  the  component  qualities  of  unity  of 
effect,  whether  intellectual  or  emotional,  unity  of  effect 
may  be  divided  into  three  further  qualities:  the  quality 
unity  of  material,  the  quality  mass,  or  emphasis,  and  the 
quality  coherence. 

As  this  conception  of  a  threefold  quality  unity  of  effect 
comprising  the  quality  unity  of  material,  the  quality 
mass,  or  emphasis,  and  the  quality  coherence,  is  probably 
not  the  concept  most  familiar,  it  is  appropriate  that  I 
here  present  (i)  the  objection  to  the  oldtime  theory  of 
composition,  and  (2)  the  significance  of  the  new  classi- 
fication here^proposed. 
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The  objection  to  the  old-time  terminology  does  not 
arise  primarily  from  the  fact  that  the  terms  *' unity/* 
^^ emphasis,"  and  ''coherence/'  are  each  used  familiarly 
with  a  twofold  meaning.  Unity,  as  you  have  used  the 
term  before,  has  doubtless  meant  to  you  either  the 
quality  of  oneness  or  the  principle  by  which  that  quality 
is  obtained.  Mass,  or  emphasis,  has  meant  to  you  either 
the  principle  that  the  important  elements  be  most  con- 
spicuous, or  the  quality  or  condition  resulting  from  the 
observance  of  this  principle.  Coherence  has  meant  to 
you  either  the  principle  that  the  interrelation  of  parts  be 
unmistakable,  or  the  quality  or  condition  of  their  being 
thus  related.  You  have  been  accustomed,  therefore,  to 
say  of  a  composition  either  that  it  possessed  unity,  or 
that  it  conformed  to  the  principle  of  unity;  either  that 
it  possessed  mass,  or  emphasis,  or  that  it  conformed  to 
the  principle  of  mass,  or  emphasis;  either  that  it  possessed 
coherence  or  that  it  conformed  to  the  principle  of  the 
same  name.  This  use  of  each  term,  however,  in  a  two- 
fold sense,  has  probably  not  resulted  in  misunderstanding. 
To  avoid  errors  from  this  source,  one  has  but  to  know  of 
its  existence.  We  may  safely  continue,  therefore,  to  use 
these  terms  as  the  names  both  of  qualities  and  of  the 
corresponding  principles. 

The  objection  to  the  old-time  terminology  arises 
rather  from  the  logical  ambiguity  of  the  one  term 
"unity.*'  At  times,  the  word  refers  seemingly  to  the 
impression  made  upon  the  reader;  at  other  times,  it 
refers  only  to  the  selection  of  the  material.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  definition  of  Professor  Barrett  Wendell: 
''The  principle  of  unity  concerns  the  substance  of  a  com- 
position: every  composition  should  group  itself  about 
one  central  idea.**  The  second  half  of  this  definition  is 
in  scope  by  no  means  identical  with  the  first.  For  a 
composition  to  group  itself  about  one  central  idea,  the 
composition  must  not  only  possess  unity  of  substance^ 
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but  must  also  be  well  massed  and  coherent.  Emphasis 
and  coherence,  however,  are  matters  not  of  substance 
but  of  structure  and  of  style,  and  therefore  fall  outside 
the  first  part  of  the  definition,  that  the  principle  of  unity 
concerns  the  substance.  In  short,  the  term  ** unity'*  has 
been  used  by  Professor  Wendell  and  by  all  of  us  in  a 
double  sense:  in  a  broad  sense,  it  has  meant  oneness  of 
effect;  in  a  narrow  sense,  it  has  meant  oneness  of  materiaL 
Unity  in  the  sense  of  oneness  of  effect,  has  included  unity, 
emphasis,  and  coherence,  three  terms  coordinate  only 
when  "unity"  is  used  in  the  restricted  sense  of  oneness 
of  material. 

This  defect  in  the  familiar  classification — this  ambi- 
guity in  the  one  term  "unity** — I  have  tried  to  remedy 
by  the  introduction  of  two  terms:  "unity  of  effect**  and 
"unity  of  material.'*  "Unity  of  effect**  I  shall  use  as  a 
term  inclusive  of  the  three  principles  or  qualities  pre- 
viously named:  "unity  of  material,**  "mass,**  or  "em- 
phasis,** and  "coherence.**  In  other  words,  I  hold  that 
unity  in  the  broad  sense  of  oneness  of  effect  is  a  quality 
depending  as  much  on  style  and  structure  as  on  substance ; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  includes  the  qualities  of  emphasis 
and  coherence  as  well  as  the  quality  of  unity  of  material. 
The  material  as  it  is  synthesized  in  the  writer*s  mind, 
may  have  perfect  unity  both  of  thought  and  feeling;  and 
yet,  unless  the  writer  organizes  and  expresses  this  mate- 
rial with  the  greatest  care,  his  reader  may  receive  any- 
thing but  that  oneness  of  impression,  the  precise  effect 
intended.  For  example,  he  may  so  misarrange  the  ele- 
ments essential  to  the  desired  effect  that  they  will  seem 
totally  unrelated;  or,  though  they  be  in  logical  order, 
he  may  so  neglect  to  call  attention  to  their  relation  that 
a  casual  reader  will  fail  to  notice  it.  In  other  words,  the 
writer  may  fail  to  produce  oneness  of  effect,  not  through 
any  lack  of  unity  of  material  but  through  lack  of  what 
might  be  called  one  of  the  two  elements  of  unity  of 
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structure  and  of  style,  namely,  coherence.  Or  again,  he 
may  devote  so  much  space  to  some  minor  point  in  his 
material,  that  the  reader  may  overlook  the  point  most 
essential;  or  he  may,  by  placing  this  minor  point  in  a 
conspicuous  position,  as  first  or  last,  create  an  impression 
equally  misleading:  and  here  again  the  writer  will  fail 
to  produce  unity,  oneness  of  effect,  not  through  lack  of 
unity  of  material  but  through  lack  of  the  second  of  the 
two  elements  of  unity  of  style  and  structure,  namely, 
emphasis.  For  these  reasons,  I  purpose  to  distinguish 
between  unity  in  the  inclusive  sense  and  unity  in  the 
restricted  sense,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  supersede  the  old- 
time  classifications:  instead  of  speaking  of  three  coordi- 
nate qualities  called  unity,  emphasis,  and  coherence,  we 
shall  speak  of  one  all-inclusive  quality,  unity  of  effect, 
divisible  into  unity  of  material,  mass  or  emphasis,  and 
coherence. 

Let  me  reexpress  this  threefold  nature  of  unity  of 
effect — unity  of  material,  emphasis,  coherence — ^by 
means  of  an  analogy.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  jeweler  has 
been  taking  a  watch  to  pieces;  that  he  has,  spread  out 
before  him,  all  the  elements  of  its  complicated  mechan- 
ism, all  of  them  but  no  more.  Thus  taken  apart,  the 
watch  still  possesses  unity  of  material;  but,  in  the  mind 
of  a  bystander,  this  litter  of  springs  and  wheels  produces 
no  oneness  of  effect.  What  is  lacking?  Coherence,  for 
one  thing.  The  parts  must  be  properly  arranged  and 
screwed  together.  Emphasis  for  another.  The  hands 
and  dial  must  be  so  placed  as  readily  to  catch  the  eye. 
When  these  changes  have  been  made,  when  the  watch 
possesses  not  only  unity  of  material  but  emphasis  and 
coherence,  then  only  will  the  bystander  realize  its  unity; 
then  only  will  he  receive  a  oneness  of  impression,  the 
precise  effect  intended.  So  it  is  in  literary  composition: 
unity  of  effect,  oneness  of  impression,  includes  (i)  unity 
of  material;  (2)  mass,  or  emphasis;  and  (3)  coherence. 
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Stated  literally,  and  more  at  length,  this  new  classifi- 
cation of  the  qualities  of  composition  is  now  as  follows: 
The  quality  unity  of  effect  inheres  partly  in  the  substance 
of  the  composition,  partly  in  its  style  and  structure.  As 
to  substance,  the  material  must  be  so  limited  as  to  admit 
no  extraneous  matter,  and  yet  omit  nothing  essential  to 
completeness.  This  rule  regarding  the  substance  of  the 
composition,  we  call  the  principle  of  unity  of  material. 
By  obeying  it,  we  obtain  the  quality  unity  of  material, 
that  condition  of  relevancy  and  completeness  that  con- 
stitutes the  first  of  the  three  elements  in  unity  of  effect. 
As  to  style  and  structure,  the  composition  must  be  so 
organized  and  so  expressed  as  to  show  the  relative  impor- 
tance and  the  interrelation  of  its  parts.  This  rule 
regarding  style  and  structure,  we  may  resolve  into  two 
more:  first,  the  principle  of  mass,  or  emphasis,  that  the 
organization  and  expression  be  such  as  to  show  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  parts;  and,  second,  the  principle 
of  coherence,  that  the  organization  and  expression  be  such 
as  to  show  the  interrelation  of  the  parts.  By  conforming 
to  these  two  principles,  we  obtain  qualities  of  the  corre- 
sponding names — mass,  or  emphasis,  a  conspicuousness 
of  what  is  most  important,  and  coherence,  an  intercon- 
nection of  the  parts — ^which  constitute  respectively  the 
second  and  third  elements  in  the  quality  unity  of  t  ffect. 
In  short,  the  quality  unity  of  effect  consists  of  three 
elements:  the  quality  unity  of  material,  the  quality  mass, 
or  emphasis,  and  the  quality  coherence. 

The  endeavor  of  this  introductory  section  has  thus 
far  been  twofold  :  To  show,  first,  that  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  effect  to  be  produced,  unity  of  effect 
may  be  divided  into  intellectual  unity  of  effect  and 
emotional  unity  of  effect;  and  to  show,  secondly,  that 
with  respect  to  its  component  qualities,  unity  of  effect 
may  be  divided  into  unity  of  material,  mass  or  emphasis, 
and  coherence.     Since  all   three  of  these  component 
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qualities  enter  into  the  production  of  each  of  the  two 
effects,  intellectual  and  emotional,  our  endeavor  has  not 
only,  I  may  hope,  defined  and  exemplified  the  terms 
discussed,  but  has  also  provided  a  basis  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  chapter,  and,  with  some  modification,  of  the 
chapters  following.  Unity  of  effect,  we  have  discovered, 
may  be  divided  into  two  heads:  (I)  Intellectual  unity  of 
effect,  and  (II)  Emotional  unity  of  effect.  The  first  of 
these  we  may  now  divide  into  (A)  Intellectual  unity  of 
material,  (B)  Intellectual  mass,  or  intellectual  emphasis, 
and  (C)  Intellectual  coherence.  The  second,  similarly, 
we  may  divide  into  (A)  Emotional  unity  of  material, 
(B)  Emotional  mass,  or  emotional  emphasis,  and  (C) 
Emotional  coherence.  In  this  analysis,  we  have  the 
outline  for  the  present  chapter;  and  its  content  we  may 
sum  up  in  a  single  proposition:  By  utilizing  the  devices 
appropriate  to  the  production  of  the  six  qualities  just 
named,  we  may  produce  in  the  whole  composition,  unity 
of  effect. 

§  I.  THE   INTELLECTUAL   EFFECT 

To  obtain,  in  the  whole  composition,  the  quality  unity 
of  effect,  we  are  concerned,  first,  with  intellectual  unity 
of  effect,  unity  of  thought.  This  intellectual  unity  of 
effect,  we  may  produce  by  utilizing  the  devices  appro- 
priate to  its  three  component  qualities.  Our  gathering 
of  material  has  given  us  the  necessary  concrete,  denota- 
tive details;  our  synthesis  has  given  us  an  intellectual 
proposition  compactly  embodying  the  central  thought; 
it  remains  that  our  organization  and  expression  of  the 
material  shall  be  such  as  to  denote,  in  structure  and  in 
style,  the  precise  intellectual  effect  intended.  To  this 
end,  we  shall,  in  turn,  consider:  (A)  Intellectual  unity  of 
material;  (B)  Intellectual  mass,  or  intellectual  emphasis; 
and  (C)  Intellectual  coherence.    Under  each  of  these,  we 
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shall  consider,  first,  the  nature  of  the  quality  and  the 
corresponding  principle;  second,  the  devices  by  which 
the  quality  may  be  obtained;  and,  third,  at  what  point 
in  the  processes  of  organization  and  expression,  each  of 
these  devices  may  be  utilized.  In  the  second  section  of 
this  chapter,  we  shall  consider,  similarly,  the  three 
qualities,  unity  of  material,  mass,  or  emphasis,  and  co- 
herence, in  relation  to  emotional  effect. 

§  I: A.    INTELLECTUAL    UNITY  OF  MATERIAL 

The  first  element  in  intellectual  unity  of  effect  is 
intellectual  unity  of  material.  As  a  quality,  intellect- 
ual unity  of  material  may  be  defined  as  completeness 
and  relevancy  of  thought.  As  a  principle,  it  may  be 
stated  thus:  The  principle  of  intellectual  unity  of 
material  concerns  the  logical  limitation  of  the  sub- 
stance: the  material  must  be  so  limited  as  to  present, 
without  irrelevant  matter  yet  complete,  the  thought 
essential  for  producing  the  predetermined  intellectual 
effect. 

The  devices  for  obtaining  this  intellectual  unity  of 
material  are:  (a)  Testing  the  relevancy  of  each  detail  by 
comparing  it  individually  with  the  intellectual  proposi- 
tion ;  and  (b)  Testing  the  completeness  of  the  total  body 
of  details  by  comparing  them  collectively  with  the  intel- 
lectual proposition.  To  begin  with,  each  detail  must  be 
logically  relevant.  Each  element  must  be  essential  to 
the  larger  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  test  of  the 
relevancy  of  each  detail  is  its  relation  to  the  central 
thought — the  proposition  that  was  the  product  of  the 
intellectual  synthesis.  In  argument,  does  the  detail  help 
to  establish  the  conclusion  to  be  proved?  In  exposition, 
does  it  help  to  make  clear  the  generalization  to  be  ex- 
plained?    In  description,  does  it  help  to  amplify  the 

fundamental  image  as  seen  from  the  established  view- 
10 
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point?  In  narration,  does  it  help  to  vivify  the  plot?  If 
so,  the  detail  is  relevant  to  the  thought-content  of  the 
intended  theme. 

But  not  only  must  we  make  certain  that  each  intel- 
lectual detail  is  relevant:  we  must  make  certain  also 
that  the  details  presented  are  sufficient;  that  the  sub- 
stance is  complete.  The  test  of  intellectual  complete- 
ness is  the  relation  of  the  sum  of  the  details  to  the 
central  thought  that  they  are  supposed  to  amplify.  In 
argument,  are  the  details  of  evidence  sufficient  to 
establish  the  conclusion?  In  exposition,  are  they  ade- 
quate to  make  clear  the  explanation?  In  description, 
are  they  numerous  enough  to  make  the  reader  see  the 
thing  the  writer  saw?  In  narration,  are  the  words 
and  actions  of  the  characters  sufficient  to  present  the 
plot  proposed?  If  so,  then,  upon  the  intellectual  side, 
there  is  completeness  of  material.  And  if,  with  this 
completeness,  there  be  also  relevancy,  if  the  reader 
gets  the  central  thought — the  thought,  the  whole 
thought,  and  nothing  but  the  thought — then  intellec- 
tual unity  of  material  has  been  achieved. 

The  devices  for  obtaining  intellectual  unity  of  mate- 
rial are,  then,  testing  for  intellectual  relevancy  and 
testing  for  intellectual  completeness.  But  at  what  steps 
in  the  process  of  composition  are  these  tests  to  be  applied? 

The  opportunities  for  using  these  devices  occur  partly 
in  the  organization,  partly  in  the  expression  of  the  mate- 
rial. As  a  prerequisite,  our  synthesis  has  contributed 
for  our  guidance  a  clear-cut  intellectual  proposition 
expressive  of  our  central  thought.  This  central  thought, 
be  it  remembered,  consists  logically  of  two  parts:  a  sub- 
ject, that  concerning  which  something  is  to  be  expressed ; 
and  a  predicate,  that  which  is  to  be  expressed  concerning 
it.  When  formulated,  therefore,  this  central  thought 
becomes,  grammatically,  a  complete  declarative  sentence: 
not  a  subject  merely,  but  a  subject  plus  a  predicate;  not 
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a  term,  but  a  proposition.  In  argument,  for  example, 
the  intellectual  proposition  is  a  sentence  stating  the 
central  thought  that  is  to  be  amplified  by  proof;  as,  '*The 
annexation  of  the  United  States  by  Germany  is  undesir- 
able/' In  exposition,  the  intellectual  proposition  is  a 
sentence  stating  the  central  thought  that  is  to  be  ampli- 
fied by  definition  and  division;  as,  "The  chief  disadvan- 
tages that  would  result  from  the  annexation  of  the  United 
States  to  Germany  are  as  follows*'  (naming  them);  or 
"Unity  of  effect,  as  a  quality,  consists  of  three  ele- 
ments, namely:  unity  of  material;  mass,  or  emphasis; 
and  coherence."  In  narrative,  the  intellectual  propo- 
sition is  a  sentence  that  states  the  plot  or  outline  of  the 
story;  as,  "Ivanhoe,  having  undergone  many  dangers — 
the  tournament,  the  captivity,  the  trial  by  combat — 
obtained  his  father's  forgiveness  and  the  hand  of  the 
Lady  Rowena."  In  description,  the  intellectual  propo- 
sition is  a  sentence  that  states  the  point  of  view  and  the 
fundamental  image;  as,  "Looking  up  the  long  elm-vista 
from  the  western  gate,  the  returning  alumnus  sees  the 
familiar  granite  portal  and  tapering  spires  of  the  gothic 
chapel,  and  to  right  and  left,  across  the  level  lawns,  the 
old  red  brick  dormitories,  half  hidden  by  the  maples." 
In  short,  the  intellectual  proposition  is  a  senteijice  that 
denotes  the  central  thought  of  the  intended  composition; 
and  such  a  proposition  our  synthesis  should  have  con- 
tributed for  our  guidance  in  the  organization  and  expres- 
sion for  intellectual  unity  of  material. 

First,  then,  our  proposition  being  known,  our  organ- 
ization of  the  material  should  contribute  unity  in  the 
structure;  and  this  it  should  do  through  the  analysis 
and  through  the  formulation  of  the  outline-plan.  The 
analysis — exhaustive,  clear-cut,  and  based  upon  a  single 
principle  of  division — should  show  us  whether  or  not 
each  section  of  the  material  proposed  is  relevant  to  the 
proposition,  and  whether  the  sum  of  the  parts  is  equal 
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to  the  desired  whole.  The  formulation  of  the  outline- 
plan — in  complete  sentences,  appropriately  connected — 
should  enable  us  to  judge  this  relevancy  still  more  accu- 
rately, and  then  to  add  or  to  subtract  such  headings  as 
intellectual  unity  of  material  demands. 

Then,  secondly,  our  expression  of  the  material — al- 
though, in  most  respects,  this  is  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion in  the  chapters  on  the  paragraph,  the  sentence,  and 
the  individual  word — should  contribute  such  an  ampli- 
fication of  the  proposition  and  of  the  outline-plan  that 
no  unit  of  composition,  large  or  small,  shall  violate  the 
relevancy  and  completeness  of  the  whole. 

The  result — intellectual  unity  of  material — is  exempli- 
fied in  the  following  passage  from  Irving's  Life  and 
Voyages  of  Columbus,  Phrase  for  yourselves  the  central 
thought  of  the  two  paragraphs  considered  as  a  single 
composition;  and  then  test  the  details  for  intellectual 
relevancy  and  completeness.  How  far,  in  this  passage, 
has  Irving  secured  intellectual  unity  of  material? 

COLUMBUS  AT  GRANADA 

When  Columbus  arrived  at  the  court,  he  experienced  a  favorable 
reception,  and  was  given  in  hospitable  charge  to  his  steady  friend, 
Alonzo  de  Quintanilla,  the  accountant-general.  The  moment,  how- 
ever, was  too  eventful  for  his  business  to  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion. He  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  memorable  surrender  of 
Granada  to  the  Spanish  arms.  He  beheld  Boabdil,  the  last  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  sally  forth  from  the  Alhambra,  and  yield  up  the 
keys  of  that  favorite  seat  of  Moorish  power;  while  the  king  and 
queen,  with  all  the  chivalry  and  rank  and  magnificence  of  Spain, 
moved  forward  in  proud  and  solemn  procession,  to  receive  this  token 
of  submission.  It  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  in  Spanish 
history.  After  near  eight  hundred  years  of  painful  struggle,  the 
crescent  was  completely  cast  down,  the  cross  exalted  in  its  place, 
and  the  standard  of  Spain  was  seen  floating  on  the  highest  tower  of 
the  Alhambra.  The  whole  court  and  army  were  abandoned  to 
jubilee.  The  air  resounded  with  shouts  of  joy,  with  songs  of  tri- 
umph, and  hymns  of  thanksgiving.  On  every  side  were  beheld 
military  rejoicings  and  religious  oblations;   for  it  was  considered  a 
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triumph,  not  merely  of  arms,  but  of  Christianity.  The  king  and 
queen  moved  in  the  midst,  in  more  than  common  magnificence, 
while  every  eye  regarded  them  as  more  than  mortal,  as  if  sent  by 
Heaven  for  the  salvation  and  building  up  of  Spain.  The  court  was 
thronged  by  the  most  illustrious  of  that  warlike  country  and  stirring 
era;  by  the  flower  of  its  nobility,  by  the  most  dignified  of  its  prelacy, 
by  bards  and  ministrels,  and  all  the  retinue  of  a  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque age.  There  was  nothing  but  the  glittering  of  arms,  and 
rustling  of  robes,  the  sounds  of  music  and  festivity. 

Do  we  want  a  picture  of  our  navigator  during  this  brilliant  and 
triumphant  scene?  It  is  furnished  by  a  Spanish  writer:  "A  man 
obscure  and  but  little  known  followed  at  this  time  the  court.  Con- 
founded in  the  crowd  of  importunate  applicants,  feeding  his  imagina- 
tion in  the  corners  of  antechambers  with  the  pompous  project  of 
discovering  a  world,  melancholy  and  dejected  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  rejoicing,  he  beheld  with  indifference,  and  almost  with  con- 
tempt, the  conclusion  of  a  conquest  which  swelled  all  bosoms  with 
jubilee,  and  seemed  to  have  reached  the  utmost  bounds  of  desire. 
That  man  was  Christopher  Columbus." 

§  I:B.  INTELLECTUAL   EMPHASIS 

The  second  element  in  intellectual  unity  of  effect  is 
intellectual  mass,  intellectual  emphasis.  As  a  quality, 
intellectual  emphasis  may  be  defined  as  conspicuousness 
of  what  is  intellectually  of  most  importance.  As  a  prin- 
ciple, it  may  be  stated  thus:  The  principle  of  intellectual 
emphasis  concerns  the  relative  prominence  of  the  parts: 
the  material  must  be  so  arranged  and  so  proportioned  as 
to  present  its  several  elements  in  their  relative  import- 
ance for  producing  the  predetermined  intellectual  effect. 

The  devices  for  obtaining  this  intellectual  emphasis 
are  arrangement  and  proportion;  and  each  of  these,  we 
may  further  divide  into  two  more :  the  device  of  arrange- 
ment for  emphasis  is  applicable  both  to  the  proposition 
and  to  the  main  divisions;  the  device  of  proportion  for 
emphasis  is  applicable  likewise  both  to  the  main  divi- 
sions and  to  the  proposition. 

Arrangement,  the  first  of  our  two  devices  for  intellec* 
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tual  emphasis,  is  applicable,  first,  to  the  placing  of  the 
proposition:  the  central  thought  should  have  the  most 
conspicuous  position.  The  conspicuous  positions  in  any 
unit  of  composition  are  the  beginning  and — even  more 
conspicuous — the  end.  Evidently,  then,  the  central 
thought  expressed  as  a  proposition  should  be  placed  first, 
or  be  placed  last,  or  be  divided  between  the  two.  The 
first  of  these  three  arrangements,  namely,  to  state  the 
proposition  in  the  introduction  of  the  article,  is,  in  expo- 
sition and  argument,  not  at  all  unusual.  Nor  is  it  unu- 
sual to  save  the  central  thought  until  the  end;  that  is, 
to  express  the  proposition  of  an  article  in  its  conclusion. 
Really,  however,  although  it  sounds  most  artificial,  it  is 
the  third  arrangement — namely,  to  divide  the  proposi- 
tion between  the  two  positions — that  we  use  most  often. 
The  important  parts  of  the  proposition  are  its  subject 
and  its  predicate.  The  former  we  usually  embody  in 
some  sentence  near  the  opening  of  the  article;  the  latter 
in  some  sentence  near  the  close.  Do  we  not  all  of  us 
demand  that  the  opening  sentences  of  a  book  or  of  a 
magazine  article  shall  tell  us  definitely  of  what  the  author 
is  to  write,  his  subject;  and  that  the  closing  chapter  or 
paragraph  shall  summarize  that  which  the  author  had  to 
say  about  it,  his  predicate?  One  and  all,  we  instinctively 
demand  that,  for  intellectual  effect,  the  main  thoughts 
shall  be  massed  at  the  beginning  and  the  end:  that  the 
introduction  shall  really  introduce,  not  spar  for  time; 
and  that  the  conclusion  shall  actually  conclude.  And 
if  we  will  but  investigate  the  usage  on  this  point,  we  shall 
find  that  the  authors  whom  we  most  enjoy  and  respect 
do,  in  fact,  conform  to  this  demand:  they  begin  and  end 
with  propositions  that  deserve  distinction. 

The  device  arrangement  as  a  means  to  intellectual 
emphasis,  is  applicable,  secondly,  to  the  placing  of  the 
important  parts:  the  thought-divisions  that  are  most 
important  should  have  the  most  conspicuous  positions. 
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This  means  that,  in  the  body,  the  most  significant  divi- 
sion should  stand  last;  the  second  in  importance,  first; 
and  those  of  less  importance,  in  between.  If  there  be 
an  introduction  and  a  conclusion,  then  the  order  is:  (i) 
the  subject,  or  even  the  proposition  and  the  plan,  stated 
in  the  introduction;  (2)  that  division  of  the  body  that 
ranks  second  in  importance;  (3)  the  divisions  of  less 
importance;  (4)  the  division  of  chief  importance,  so  far 
as  the  body  is  concerned;  and  (5)  the  conclusion,  sum- 
marizing the  plan  and  driving  home  the  proposition. 
Thus  to  the  main  divisions,  as  to  the  proposition,  does 
the  rule  apply:  Begin  and  end  with  that  which  logically 
deserves  distinction. 

Proportion,  the  second  of  our  two  devices  for  mass, 
or  emphasis,  is  applicable,,  first,  to  the  statement  of  the 
proposition:  the  central  thought  should  be  made  con- 
spicuous through  iteration.  Emphasis  through  iteration 
results  from  the  repetition  of  the  important  thought  at 
intervals,  with  little  or  no  change  of  wording.  Thus 
may  be  emphasized  the  proposition  of  the  entire  article 
or  the  group-proposition  of  a  group  of  paragraphs.  An 
historic  example  of  this  is  the  oft-reiterated  phrase  of 
Cato  the  Elder:  Delenda  est  Carthago!  But  we  need  not 
go  to  the  classics  for  our  examples.  In  a  certain  inter- 
collegiate debate  a  few  years  since,  on  the  expediency  of 
delegating  to  a  national  commission  the  power  to  fix  a 
maximum  freight-rate,  perhaps  the  most  effective  speech 
of  the  evening,  certainly  the  speech  most  easily  remem- 
bered, was  one  in  which  the  speaker — in  showing  how 
such  a  commission  would  remedy  the  ''three  specific 
abuses  of  the  rate-making  power  as  exercised  by  the  rail- 
roads of  the  day :  excessive  terminal  charges,  discrimina- 
tion by  agreement,  and  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
railroad  company's  own  subsidiary  company*' — con- 
cluded the  discussion  of  his  remedy  for  each  of  these 
abuses  and  for  each  phase  of  each  abuse,  with  the  same 
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unvarying  phrase:  ''Again  the  rights  of  the  individual 
shipper  have  been  protected!**  Such  iteration  of  the 
important  thought  may  be  introduced  in  various  ways: 
best,  perhaps,  in  transitions  between  the  divisions  of  the 
discourse  or,  occasionally,  in  the  form  of  a  summary.  I 
am  using  both  devices  frequently  throughout  this  chapter. 
To  a  reader,  the  device  is  of  material  aid ;  it  is  even  more 
useful  to  a  hearer.  "If,  therefore,  you  have  a  point  to 
make  with  an  audience,  tell  them  you  are  going  to  make 
it;  tell  them  you  are  making  it;  tell  them  that  you  have 
made  it:  and  perhaps  they  will  see  that  it  is  there.*' 

The  device  proportion,  as  a  means  to  intellectual 
emphasis,  is  applicable,  however,  not  only  to  the  central 
thought,  through  iteration,  but  also,  through  amplifica- 
tion, to  the  important  parts:  the  thought-divisions  that 
are  most  important  should  be  most  amplified.  This 
emphasis  through  amplification  results  from  the  addi- 
tion of  any  pertinent  material.  Particulars  in  descrip- 
tion and  narration,  examples  and  analogies  in  exposition, 
additional  proofs  in  argument  — all  these  and  other  mate- 
rials enable  us  to  extend  the  important  divisions  of  the 
thought  over  a  greater  space,  and  thus  to  make  them 
more  conspicuous.  We  must  not,  however,  confuse  this 
amplification  with  verbosity.  The  former  implies  more 
thought,  more  material;  the  latter  implies  nothing  save 
more  words.  Clothe  your  logical  skeleton  with  flesh. 
But  let  it  be  real  flesh.  An  inflated  windbag  contributes 
nothing  to  emphasis. 

By  placing  the  proposition  first  or  last;  by  placing 
the  important  parts  conspicuously;  by  reiterating  the 
proposition;  by  amplifying  the  important  parts;  in 
short,  by  arrangement  and  proportion:  thus  may  we 
produce  intellectual  mass,  intellectual  emphasis.  Such 
is  the  theory;  but  how  is  it  applied  in  practice?  At 
what  stages  in  the  process  of  literary  composition  shall 
we  attend  to  this  arrangement  and  proportion?     In  short, 
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when  is  this  intellectual  mass,  or  intellectual  emphasis, 
to  be  attained? 

As  a  prerequisite,  as  we  noted  in  our  discussion  of 
intellectual  unity  of  material,  our  synthesis  must  have 
contributed  for  our  guidance  a  definite  intellectual  prop- 
osition :  a  statement  of  the  central  thought  expressed  as 
a  subject  plus  a  predicate.  What  we  mean  by  this,  we 
have  already  exemplified  sufficiently. 

First,  then,  with  this  proposition  as  a  guide,  our  organ- 
ization of  the  material  should  contribute  intellectual 
emphasis  in  structure:  through  analysis,  through  ar- 
rangement, and  through  the  formulation  of  the  plan. 
The  analysis — exhaustive,  clear-cut,  and  based  upon  a 
single  principle  of  division — is  our  opportunity  to  make 
certain  that  the  main  divisions  of  the  thought  become 
the  main  divisions  of  the  theme.  For  example,  in  organ- 
izing the  material  for  the  theme  on  Shakspere*s  Debt  to 
Marlowe y  discussed  in  Chapter  VIII,  our  analysis  should 
classify  the  material  not  by  plays,  not  by  authors,  but 
topically — verse-form,  structural  unity,  dignity  of  sub- 
ject-matter; for,  in  view  of  the  proposition  to  be  treated 
in  that  theme,  these  topics,  not  the  authors  or  their  plays, 
are  most  important.  The  authors  and  their  plays,  we 
shall  present  rather  as  subdivisions  under  each  of  the 
three  general  topics.  The  analysis,  then,  contributes 
proper  emphasis  by  making  these  important  general 
heads  the  main  divisions:  it  gives  most  space  to  what  is 
most  important.  Our  organization  again  contributes 
intellectual  emphasis  in  structure,  in  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  our  opportunity  to  place  the  parts  of  most  impor- 
tance first  and  last.  The  analysis  was  our  decision  as  to 
what  the  parts  should  be ;  the  arrangement  is  our  decision 
where  to  place  them.  In  this  arrangement,  the  demands 
of  coherence  sometimes  conflict  with  the  demands  of 
mass,  or  emphasis;  but  usually  the  two  are  reconcilable. 
Usually,  we  may  begin  and  end  with  what  is  most  impor- 
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tant.  Again,  our  organization  may  contribute  intellec- 
tual emphasis  in  the  structure,  in  that  the  formulation 
of  the  outline-plan  is  our  opportunity  to  review  the  struc- 
ture resulting  from  our  analysis  and  arrangement,  and, 
by  comparison  with  our  proposition,  test  at  a  glance  the 
emphasis  we  have  attained.  As  a  means  of  testing  the 
structure  for  intellectual  emphasis — as  of  testing  it  for 
intellectual  unity  of  material — the  formulation  of  an 
outline-plan,  in  complete  sentences,  appropriately  con- 
nected, cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 

Secondly,  our  expression — like  our  organization — 
should  contribute  intellectual  emphasis,  in  that  our 
rough  draft  and  our  revisions  afford  us  opportunity  to 
amplify  most  the  parts  of  most  importance,  to  reiterate 
the  proposition  and  the  headings,  and  to  place  the  propo- 
sition and  summaries  in  conspicuous  positions — the  intro- 
duction, the  transitions,  the  conclusion. 

Such,  in  organization  and  expression,  are  our  oppor- 
tuifities  to  secure  intellectual  emphasis:  conspicuousness 
of  what  is  logically  of  most  importance. 

The  result  of  using  these  devices  of  arrangement  and 
proportion  for  intellectual  emphasis,  in  the  processes  of 
organization  and  expression,  appears  in  style  and  struc- 
ture in  the  following  extract  from  the  third  chapter  of 
Macaulay's  History  of  England,  Note,  first,  Macaulay's 
arrangement  of  his  proposition:  its  subject,  the  popula- 
tion of  England  in  1685,  conspicuously  placed  at  the 
beginning;  its  predicate,  was  between  five  millions  and 
five  million  five  hundred  thousand,  conspicuously  placed  in 
the  conclusion.  Note,  second,  his  arrangement  of  his 
parts:  of  the  three  computations  mentioned,  that  of 
Finlaison,  as  most  important,  he  has  offered  last;  that  of 
King,  as  next  in  importance,  he  has  offered  first.  Note, 
third,  Macaulay's  reiteration  of  the  proposition,  or  of  the 
subject  or  predicate  thereof,  not  only  in  the  introductory 
and  concluding  paragraphs,  but,  in  varying  form,  in  the 
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closing  sentences  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  para- 
graphs. Note,  finally,  Macaulay*s  proportioning  of  his 
material,  not,  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  the  three  esti- 
mates, to  which  he  devotes  approximately  equal  space, 
but  in  the  matter  of  his  introduction  and  conclusion :  the 
latter  is  long  in  proportion  to  the  paragraphs  preceding 
it,  and  gains,  from  this  amplification,  added  weight;  but 
the  former,  as  if  to  impress  us  with  the  importance  of  the 
theme  proposed,  is  as  long  as  any  two  other  paragraphs 
combined. 

THE   POPULATION  OF  ENGLAND   IN   1685 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  an  inquirer  who  wishes  to  form  a  correct 
notion  of  the  state  of  a  community  at  a  given  time  must  be  to  ascer- 
tain of  how  many  persons  that  community  then  consisted.  Unfor- 
tunately the  population  of  England  in  1685  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  perfect  accuracy.  For  no  great  state  had  then  adopted  the 
wise  course  of  periodically  numbering  the  people.  All  men  were 
left  to  conjecture  for  themselves;  and,  as  they  generally  conjectured 
without  examining  facts,  and  under  the  influence  of  strong  passions 
and  prejudices,  their  guesses  were  often  ludicrously  absurd.  Even 
intelligent  Londoners  ordinarily  talked  of  London  as  containing 
several  millions  of  souls.  It  was  confidently  asserted  by  many  that, 
during  the  thirty-five  years  which  had  elapsed  between  the  accession 
of  Charles  the  First  and  the  Restoration,  the  population  of  the  city 
had  increased  by  two  millions.  Even  while  the  ravages  of  the  plague 
and  fire  were  recent,  it  was  the  fashion  to  say  that  the  capital  still 
had  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  Some  persons,  disgusted 
by  these  exaggerations,  ran  violently  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
Thus  Isaac  Vossius,  a  man  of  undoubted  parts  and  learning,  strenu- 
ously maintained  that  there  were  only  two  millions  of  human  beings 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  taken  together. 

We  are  not,  however,  left  without  the  means  of  correcting  the  wild 
blunders  into  which  some  minds  were  hurried  by  national  vanity, 
and  others  by  a  morbid  love  of  paradox.  There  are  extant  three 
computations  which  seem  to  be  entitled  to  peculiar  attention.  They 
are  entirely  independent  of  each  other;  they  proceed  on  different 
principles,  and  yet  there  is  little  difference  in  the  results. 

One  of  these  computations  was  made  in  the  year  1696  by  Gregory 
King,  Lancaster  herald,  a  political  arithmetician  of  great  acuteness 
and  judgment.     The  basis  of  his  calculations  was  the  number  of 
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houses  returned  in  1690  by  the  officers  who  made  the  last  collection 
of  the  hearth-money.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived  was,  that 
the  population  of  England  was  nearly  five  millions  and  a  half. 

About  the  same  time,  King  William  the  Third  was  desirous  to 
ascertain  the  comparative  strength  of  the  religious  sects  into  which 
the  community  was  divided.  An  inquiry  was  instituted;  and  re- 
ports were  laid  before  him  from  all  the  dioceses  of  the  realm.  Ac- 
cording to  these  reports,  the  number  of  his  English  subjects  must 
have  been  about  five  million  two  hundred  thousand. 

Lastly,  in  our  own  days,  Mr.  Finlaison,  an  actuary  of  eminent  skill, 
subjected  the  ancient  parochial  registers  to  all  the  tests  which  the 
modern  improvements  in  statistical  science  enabled  him  to  apply. 
His  opinion  was  that,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
population  of  England  was  a  little  under  five  million  two  hundred 
thousand  souls. 

Of  these  three  estimates,  framed  without  concert  by  different 
persons  from  different  sets  of  materials,  the  highest,  which  is  that 
of  King,  does  not  exceed  the  lowest,  which  is  that  of  Finlaison,  by 
one-twelfth.  We  may,  therefore,  with  confidence  pronounce  that, 
when  James  the  Second  reigned,  England  contained  between  five 
million  and  five  million  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  On  the 
very  highest  supposition,  she  then  had  less  than  one-third  of  her 
present  population,  and  less  than  three  times  the  population  which  is 
now  collected  in  her  gigantic  capital. 

§  I:C.  INTELLECTUAL  COHERENCE 

The  third  and  final  element  in  intellectual  unity  of 
effect  is  intellectual  coherence.  As  a  quality,  intel- 
lectual coherence  may  be  defined  as  intellectual  inter- 
connection of  the  parts.  As  a  principle,  it  may  be 
stated  thus:  The  principle  of  intellectual  coherence 
concerns  the  interconnection  of  the  parts:  the  material 
must  be  60  arranged  for  sequence,  so  arranged  for 
parallel  construction,  and  so  joined  by  expressed  con- 
nection, as  to  present  its  several  elements  in  their  true 
interrelation  for  producing  the  predetermined  intel- 
lectual effect. 

The  devices  for  obtaining  this  intellectual  coherence 
are  arrangement  for  sequence,  arrangement  for  parallel 
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construction,  and  expressed  connection.  By  arrange- 
ment for  sequence,  we  mean  the  presentation  of  the 
elements  in  order  of  space,  time,  or  thought.  By  ar- 
rangement for  parallel  construction,  we  mean,  in  general, 
the  presentation  of  similar  thoughts  in  similar  forms; 
and,  specifically,  in  the  larger  units  of  composition, 
the  presentation  of  similar  thought-groups  in  similar 
sequences.  By  expressed  connection,  we  mean,  in 
general,  the  use  of  words,  singly  or  in  combination, 
to  indicate  the  interrelation  of  the  elements;  and,  spe- 
cifically, in  the  larger  units  of  composition,  the  use 
of  introductions,  transitions,  and  summaries,  to  show 
the  interrelation  of  the  parts. 

Arrangement  for  sequence,  the  first  device  for  ob- 
taining intellectual  coherence,  consists,  as  we  have  just 
said,  in  the  presentation  of  the  elements — in  this  case, 
the  paragraphs  and  paragraph-groups — in  order  of 
space,  time,  or  thought.  For  example,  to  bring  related 
elements  into  juxtaposition,  we  may,  in  narration,  ar- 
range our  material  in  order  of  time;  in  description,  in 
some  order  based  upon  the  positions  which  the  parts 
described  occupy  in  space;  in  argument,  in  some  order 
based  upon  the  logical  relations  of  the  thought — from 
cause  to  effect,  from  proof  to  proposition,  from  proposi- 
tion to  proof.  In  exposition,  indeed,  we  may  chance  to 
use  almost  any  of  these  arrangements,  but  most  often, 
one  based  upon  the  relation  of  genus  to  species  or  of 
whole  to  part.  For  all  these  sequences,  the  psychological 
basis,  I  suppose,  is  nothing  else  than  that  old-time  peda- 
gogic principle,  the  Herbartian  theory  of  apperception: 
the  principle  that  a  new  fact  can  have  no  meaning  for  us 
unless  we  can  assimiliate  it  into  a  system  of  previously 
familiar  facts.  To  the  child  of  the  slums,  a  hothouse 
fern  is  merely  ''a  pot  of  green  feathers"!  To  a  reader 
unfamiliar  with  the  rules  of  football,  a  discussion  of 
proposed  changes  in  the  game  means  nothing.     Each 
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can  interpret  the  new  knowledge  only  by  virtue  of  the 
old.  In  presenting  new  material,  therefore,  we  should 
start  with  something  already  familiar  or  easy  to  explain, 
and  then,  bit  by  bit,  present  the  unfamiliar,  in  such  an 
order  that  our  reader  may  possess,  after  each  addition, 
the  precise  " apperceiving  mass**  required  to  assimilate 
the  next. 

Arrangement  for  parallel  construction,  the  second 
device  for  obtaining  intellectual  coherence,  we  have 
defined  as  the  presentation  of  similar  thoughts  in  sim- 
ilar forms,  or,  on  a  large  scale,  the  presentation  of  similar 
thought-groups  in  similar  sequences.  For  example,  in 
writing  three  successive  chapters  upon  unity  of  effect 
in  the  whole  composition,  in  the  paragraph,  and  in  the 
sentence,  one  might  gain  coherence  through  parallel 
construction  by  subdividing  all  three  chapters  in  the 
same  way — unity  of  material,  mass  or  emphasis,  and 
coherence — and  presenting  the  three  topics  always  in 
the  same  order.  This  section  upon  intellectual  unity  of 
effect  in  the  whole  composition,  illustrates  this  sort  of 
parallel  construction:  each  of  its  three  divisions,  ''A," 
'*B,'*  and  ''C,*'  opens  with  a  paragraph  defining  one  of 
the  three  qualities  of  composition,  proceeds  then  to 
discuss  the  devices  by  which  the  quality  is  obtained,  and 
concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  opportunities  for  using 
these  devices  in  the  steps  of  organizing  and  expressing 
the  material.  On  a  larger  scale,  Section  I  of  this  chapter 
is  to  be  paralleled  by  Section  II:  intellectual  unity  of 
material,  intellectual  emphasis,  and  intellectual  cohe- 
rence, are  to  be  balanced  with  emotional  unity  of  material, 
emotional  emphasis,  and  emotional  coherence.  For  an 
example  on  a  scale  still  larger,  compare  the  plan  of 
Chapter  I,  "Themes  of  Observation,**  with  the  plan 
of  Chapter  II,  "Themes  of  Comment.**  In  all,  we 
afford  the  reader  economy  of  attention  by  permitting 
his  mind  to  travel  a  second  or  a  third  time  over  a  familiar 
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route:  we  offer  him  similar  thought-groups  in  similar 
sequences. 

And  finally,  from  arrangement  for  sequence  and 
arrangement  for  parallel  construction,  we  come  to  the 
third  method  for  obtaining  intellectual  coherence: 
the  devices,  namely,  of  expressed  connection.  What 
this  means  in  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph,  we  shall 
consider  in  our  later  chapters.  Here  we  are  concerned 
merely  with  devices  applicable  to  paragraph-groups  and 
to  the  composition  as  a  whole,  viz.,  (i)  devices  appropriate 
to  the  beginning  of  a  composition;  (2)  devices  appropriate 
to  its  progress;  (3)  devices  appropriate  to  its  close. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  composition  in  which  the 
desired  effect  is  intellectual,  whether  the  composition 
be  an  entire  article  or  a  paragraph-group,  we  may 
strengthen  the  intellectual  coherence  by  the  use  of  any 
or  all  of  three  devices:  (i)  We  may  state  the  subject  of 
the  composition ;  or  (2)  We  may  state  its  central  thought 
as  a  proposition;  or  (3)  We  may  state  the  plan  of  our 
discussion,  that  is,  we  may  summarize  it  in  advance. 
The  device  of  stating  the  subject  at  the  opening,  is 
illustrated  in  the  paragraph  just  above.  That  paragraph 
is  the  first  of  a  group  dealing  with  the  subject  of  intellec- 
tual coherence  through  expressed  connection;  and  there- 
fore, as  the  introduction,  it  may  appropriately  announce 
the  subject  of  this  group.  The  same  device  is  illustrated 
on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  present  paragraph.  This  para- 
graph is  to  discuss  the  subject  of  devices  appropriate  at 
the  beginning  of  a  composition;  and  this  subject  is 
appropriately  stated  in  the  opening  sentence.  The 
second  device,  that  of  stating  the  proposition  at  the 
opening,  is  not  illustrated  in  the  paragraph  above.  Of 
course,  the  group  of  paragraphs  has  its  proposition;  but 
to  state  it  at  the  opening  happens,  in  this  instance,  to  be  of 
no  advantage.  On  a  smaller  scale,  however,  this  device 
is  illustrated  in  the  present  paragraph.     The  first  sentence 
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as  far  as  the  colon  is  the  paragraph-proposition,  or  topic- 
sentence;  and  its  presence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
paragraph  contributes  materially  to  paragraph-coherence. 
The  third  device,  that  of  stating  the  main  heads,  or 
divisions,  of  the  discussion,  is  illustrated  in  both  the 
paragraphs  we  are  considering.  The  first  of  the  two, 
states  in  its  closing  sentence  the  plan  for  the  paragraph- 
group  it  introduces;  the  second  states  its  own  plan  in 
the  latter  clauses  of  its  opening  sentence.  This  second 
paragraph,  therefore,  illustrates  all  three  of  the  devices 
that  it  purports  to  discuss:  statement  of  subject;  state- 
ment of  proposition;  statement  of  plan:  all  devices  for 
obtaining  intellectual  coherence  at  the  beginning  of  a 
composition. 

In  the  progress  of  the  composition,  that  is,  in  con- 
necting paragraphs  or  groups  of  paragraphs,  the  devices 
for  intellectual  coherence  are  (i)  transitional  paragraphs, 
and  (2)  transitional  sentences.  Between  paragraph- 
groups,  it  is  not  unusual  to  devote  an  entire  paragraph  to 
making  the  transition  from  one  division  to  the  next. 
Such  a  paragraph  will  refer  back  to  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  group,  announce  the  subject  of  the  group  to 
follow,  and  state  definitely  the  relation  between  the  two. 
This  device  is  well  exemplified  in  the  following  paragraph 
from  Burke^s  Speech  on  Conciliation: 

These,  Sir,  are  my  reasons  for  not  entertaining  that  high  opinion 
of  untried  force  by  which  many  gentlemen,  for  whose  sentiments 
in  other  particulars  I  have  great  respect,  seem  to  be  so  greatly 
captivated.  But  there  is  still  behind  a  third  consideration  con- 
cerning this  subject,  which  serves  to  determine  my  opinion  on  the 
sort  of  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  management  of 
America,  even  more  than  its  population  and  its  commerce — I  mean 
its  temper  and  character. 

In  this  transition  paragraph,  Burke  refers  first  to  the 
group  of  paragraphs  immediately  preceding,  a  group 
that  states  his  four  objections  to  the  use  of  force;  he 
then  refers  to  the  still  earlier  group  of  paragraphs  in 
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which  he  has  described  the  population  and  commerce  of 
America;  and  then,  having  recalled  these  two  divisions 
to  our  minds,  he  states  the  subject  of  the  group  of 
paragraphs  that  is  to  follow,  the  group  in  which  he  is  to 
describe  the  temper  and  character  of  the  Americans. 

Such  is  the  device  for  making  an  expressed  connection 
between  one  group  of  paragraphs  and  another;  but 
between  paragraph  and  paragraph,  a  clause  or  sentence 
should  be  sufficient  for  transition.  Such  a  transition 
sentence  is  occasionally  placed  at  the  close  of  the  first 
of  the  two  paragraphs  to  be  connected;  occasionally  it 
is  made  a  paragraph  by  itself;  but  the  most  frequent 
position  for  this  clause  or  sentence  of  transition,  is  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  paragraph,  where  it  takes 
precedence  over  the  topic-sentence  of  the  paragraph. 
In  the  paragraph  I  am  now  writing,  for  example,  my 
first  sentence  expresses  the  transition  from  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  to  this.  Its  first  clause  restates  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  namely,  transition 
paragraphs;  its  second  clause  announces  the  subject  of 
the  new  paragraph,  namely,  transition  sentences.  My 
second  sentence  is  the  topic-sentence  of  the  new  para- 
graph, reducible  to  the  proposition  that  the  most  frequent 
position  for  a  transition  sentence  between  two  para- 
graphs, is  at  the  opening  of  the  second. 

At  the  end  of  a  composition — ^whether  that  composition 
be  an  entire  article,  a  group  of  paragraphs  or  a  single 
paragraph — ^we  may  strengthen  the  intellectual  coherence 
either  (i)  by  summarizing  the  composition,  or  (2)  by 
stating  the  proposition  as  a  conclusion,  or  (3)  by  com- 
bining both  summary  and  conclusion.  These  devices, 
I  think,  require  no  discussion;  for  clearness,  a  single 
example  shall  suffice.  Here  is  the  paragraph  with  which 
Burke  at  once  summarizes  and  concludes  the  group  of 
paragraphs  devoted  to  the  temper  and  character  of  the 

Americans: 
11 
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Then,  Sir,  from  these  six  capital  sources — of  descent;  of  form  of 
government;  of  religion  in  the  northern  provinces;  of  manners  in 
the  southern;  of  education;  of  remoteness  of  situation  from  the 
first  mover  of  government — from  all  these  causes,  a  fierce  spirit  of 
liberty  has  grown  up.  It  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  people 
in  your  colonies,  and  increased  with  the  increase  of  their  wealth; 
a  spirit  that,  unhappily  meeting  with  an  exercise  of  power  in  England, 
which,  however  lawful,  is  not  reconcilable  to  any  ideas  of  liberty, 
much  less  with  theirs,  has  kindled  this  flame  that  is  ready  to  consume 
us. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  combining  summary  and 
conclusion  to  obtain  intellectual  coherence,  I  shall  now 
sum  up  and  conclude  this  group  of  paragraphs  deal- 
ing with  coherence  through  expressed  connection.  At 
the  beginning  of  a  composition,  you  remember,  we  may 
strengthen  the  coherence  by  stating  the  subject,  by 
stating  the  proposition,  by  stating  the  plan.  During  the 
progress  of  a  composition,  we  strengthen  coherence  by 
transition  paragraphs  and  transition  sentences,  devices 
that  consist  in  restating  so  much  of  the  plan  and  of  the 
proposition  as  is  involved  in  the  two  parts  to  be  con- 
nected. At  the  close  of  a  composition,  we  may  further 
strengthen  the  coherence  by  stating  or  restating  the 
proposition,  and  stating  or  restating  the  plan  by  way  of 
summary.  To  this  summary  of  devices,  I  now  add, 
as  a  conclusion,  the  proposition  of  this  group  of  para- 
graphs: Intellectual  coherence  through  expressed  con- 
nection is  obtained  by  stating,  at  the  beginning,  at  the 
close,  and  between  the  parts  of  a  composition,  its  subject, 
its  proposition,  and  its  plan. 

To  this  account  of  the  devices  for  obtaining  intellectual 
coherence  in  the  composition  as  a  whole,  it  remains  that 
I  append  a  statement  as  to  when  and  how  these  devices 
are  to  be  utilized  in  the  processes  of  organization  and 
expression. 

As  our  guide  in  obtaining  intellectual  coherence — as  in 
obtaining  intellectual  unity  of  material  and  intellectual 
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emphasis — our  synthesis  has  contributed  an  intellectual 
proposition:  a  statement  of  the  central  thought  expressed 
as  a  subject  plus  a  predicate.  Knowing,  therefore,  what 
is  the  intellectual  effect  to  be  produced,  we  proceed,  in 
organization  and  expression,  to  provide  for  intellectual 
coherence  in  that  intellectual  effect. 

This  intellectual  coherence,  our  organization  should 
contribute  in  the  structure:  through  analysis,  through 
arrangement,  and  through  the  formulation  of  the  outline- 
plan.  The  analysis — exhaustive,  clear-cut,  and  based 
upon  a  single  principle — is  our  opportunity  to  make 
certain  that  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  our  thought 
are  correctly  coordinated  and  subordinated.  The  ar- 
rangement is  our  opportunity  to  marshal  these  divisions 
and  subdivisions  for  sequence  and  for  parallel  construc- 
tion. The  formulation  of  the  outline-plan  is  our  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  structure  resulting  from  our  analysis 
and  arrangement,  and,  by  comparison  with  our  proposi- 
tion, to  test  at  a  glance  the  coherence  that  we  have 
attained. 

Secondly,  as  our  organization  contributes  intellectual 
coherence  in  the  structure,  so  our  expression  should 
contribute  intellectual  coherence  in  the  style.  Our 
rough  draft  and  our  revisions  afford  the  opportunity  for 
making  the  structure  evident  by  inserting  the  psissages 
of  expressed  connection:  it  is  in  these  steps  that  we 
write  the  {statements  of  our  subject,  proposition,  and 
plan,  embodied  in  our  introductions,  the  partial  sum- 
maries embodied  in  our  transitions,  the  more  complete 
summaries  embodied  in  our  conclusions,  all  for  intellec- 
tual coherence. 

Such  are  our  opportunities  to  secure  intellectual  co- 
herence :  logical  interconnection  of  the  parts. 

The  result  of  using  these  devices  of  sequence,'  par- 
allel construction,  and  expressed  connection,  to  obtain 
intellectual    coherence   in   structure   and   in   style,  will 
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be  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  following  pas- 
sage slightly  condensed  from  Macaulay's  essay  on 
Croker's  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  Note, 
first,  the  arrangement  for  sequence:  (a)  the  conditions 
before  Johnson's  day;  (6)  the  occasion  for  the  change; 
and  [c)  the  conditions  in  the  days  of  Johnson.  Note, 
second,  the  arrangement  for  parallel  construction:  in  the 
first  paragraph,  a  sequence  of  particular  instances  of 
patronage,  balanced,  in  the  last  paragraph,  by  a  sequence 
of  specific  details  of  suffering.  Note,  third,  and  espe- 
cially, the  use  of  the  devices  of  expressed  connection:  a 
statement  of  the  plan  at  the  beginning;  a  definite  transi- 
tion in  the  second  paragraph;  a  restatement  of  the  plan 
at  the  opening  of  the  last  paragraph;  and  a  summary — 
in  concrete  form — in  the  long,  complex  sentence  with 
which  the  last  paragraph  concludes: 

JOHNSON'S  PROSPECTS 

Johnson  came  up  to  London  precisely  at  the  time  when  the  con- 
dition of  a  man  of  letters  was  most  miserable  and  degraded.  It  was 
a  dark  night  between  two  sunny  days.  The  age  of  Maecenases  had 
passed  away.  The  age  of  general  curiosity  and  intelligence  had 
not  arrived.  The  number  of  readers  is  at  present  so  great  that  a 
popular  author  may  subsist  in  comfort  and  opulence  on  the  profits 
of  his  works.  In  the  reigns  of  William  the  Third,  of  Anne,  and  of 
George  the  First,  even  such  men  as  Congreve  and  Addison  would 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  live  like  gentlemen  by  the  mere  sale  of 
their  writings;  but  the  deficiency  of  the  natural  demand  for  literature 
was,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  more  than  made  up  by  artificial  encouragement, 
by  a  vast  system  of  bounties  and  premiums.  There  was,  perhaps, 
never  a  time  at  which  the  rewards  of  literary  merit  were  so  splendid — 
at  which  men  who  could  write  well  found  such  easy  admittance  into 
the  most  distinguished  society  and  to  the  highest  honors  of  state. 
The  chiefs  of  both  the  great  parties  into  which  the  kingdom  was 
divided,  patronized  literature  with  emulous  munificence.  Congreve, 
when  he  had  scarcely  attained  his  majority,  was  rewarded  for  his  first 
comedy  with  places  which  made  him  independent  for  life.  .  .  . 
Locke  was  commissioner  of  appeals  and  of  the  board  of  trade. 
Newton  was  master  of  the  mint.    .    .     .    Gay,  who  commenced 
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life  as  apprentice  to  a  silk-mercer,  became  a  secretary  of  legation  at 
five-and-twenty.  .  .  .  Swift,  but  for  the  unconquerable  prej- 
udice of  the  queen,  would  have  been  a  bishop.  .  .  .  Steele  was 
a  commissioner  of  stamps  and  a  member  of  Parliament.  .  .  . 
Addison  was  secretary  of  state. 

This  liberal  patronage  was  brought  into  fashion,  as  it  seems, 
by  the  magnificent  Dorset.  .  .  .  But  soon  after  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  a  change  took  place.  The  supreme  power 
passed  to  a  man  who  cared  little  for  poetry  or  eloquence;  .  .  . 
and  Walpole  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  divert  any  part  of  the 
fund  of  corruption  to  purposes  which  he  considered  as  idle.  .  ,  . 
The  opposition  could  reward  its  eulogists  with  little  more  than 
promises  and  caresses.  St.  James  would  give  nothing;  Leicester- 
house  had  nothing  to  give. 

Thus,  at  the  time  when  Johnson  commenced  his  literary  career,  a 
writer  had  little  to  hope  from  the  patronage  of  powerful  individuals. 
The  patronage  of  the  public  did  not  yet  furnish  the  means  of  com- 
fortable subsistence.  The  prices  paid  by  booksellers  to  authors 
were  so  low  that  a  man  of  considerable  talents  and  unremitting 
industry  could  do  little  more  than  provide  for  the  day  which  was 
passing  over  him.  The  lean  kine  had  eaten  up  the  fat  kine.  The 
thin  and  withered  ears  had  devoured  the  good  ears.  The  season  of 
rich  harvest  was  over;  and  the  period  of  famine  had  begun.  All 
that  is  squalid  and  miserable  might  now  be  summed  up  in  the  one 
word — Poet.  .  .  .  Even  the  poorest  pitied  him;  and  they  well 
might  pity  him.  For,  if  their  condition  was  equally  abject,  their 
aspirings  were  not  equally  high,  nor  their  sense  of  insult  equally 
acute.  To  lodge  in  a  garret  up  four  pair  of  stairs;  to  dine  in  a 
cellar  amongst  footmen  out  of  place;  to  translate  ten  hours  a  day  for 
the  wages  of  a  ditcher;  to  be  hunted  by  bailiffs  from  one  haunt  of 
beggary  and  pestilence  to  another,  from  Grub  street  to  St.  George's 
Fields,  and  from  St.  George's  Fields  to  the  alleys  behind  St.  Martin's 
Church;  to  sleep  on  a  bulk  in  June,  and  amidst  the  ashes  of  a  glass- 
house in  December;  to  die  in  an  hospital;  and  to  be  buried  in  a  parish 
vault,  was  the  fate  of  more  than  one  writer,  who,  if  he  had  lived 
thirty  years  earlier,  would  have  been  admitted  to  the  sittings  of  the 
Kit-Cat  or  the  Scriblerus  Club,  would  have  sat  in  the  Parliament, 
and  would  have  been  intrusted  with  embassies  to  the  High  Allies; 
who,  if  he  had  lived  in  our  time,  would  have  received  from  the 
booksellers  several  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
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§  II.  THE  EMOTIONAL  EFFECT 

To  obtain  the  all-inclusive  cjuality,  unity  of  effect, 
we  must  seek,  secondly,  emotional  unity  of  effect,  unity 
of  feeling.  This  emotional  unity  of  effect,  we  may  pro- 
duce in  the  whole  composition  by  utilizing  the  devices 
appropriate  to  (A)  Emotional  unity  of  material,  (B) 
Emotional  mass,  or  emotional  emphasis,  and  (C)  Emo- 
tional coherence.  Our  gathering  of  material  hcis  given 
us  the  necessary  concrete,  connotative  details;  our  syn- 
thesis has  given  us  an  emotional  proposition  compactly 
embodying  the  central  feeling;  it  remains  that  our  organ- 
ization and  expression  of  the  material  shall  be  such  as  to 
connote,  in  structure  and  in  style,  the  precise  emotional 
effect  intended.  To  this  end,  we  shall  consider  in  this 
section  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  Section  I,  first, 
under  each  quality,  the  nature  of  the  quality  and  of  the 
corresponding  principle;  second,  the  devices  by  which 
the  quality  may  be  obtained;  and,  third,  at  what  point 
in  the  processes  of  organization  and  expression,  each  of 
these  devices  may  be  utilized. 

§  II:A.  EMOTIONAL  UNITY  OF  MATERIAL 

In  emotional  unity  of  effect,  the  first  element  is  emo- 
tional unity  of  material.  As  a  quality,  emotional  unity 
of  material  may  be  defined  as  completeness  and  rele- 
vancy of  feeling.  As  a  principle,  it  may  be  stated  thus: 
The  principle  of  emotional  unity  of  material  concerns 
the  emotional  limitation  of  the  substance:  the  material 
must  be  so  limited  as  to  present,  without  irrelevant 
matter  yet  complete,  the  feeling  essential  for  producing 
the  predetermined  emotional  effect. 

The  devices  for  obtaining  this  emotional  unity  of 
material  are  analogous  to  those  for  obtaining  intellectual 
unity  of  material:  (a)  Testing  the  relevancy  of  each 
detail  by  comparing  it  individually  with  the  emotional 
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proposition;  and  (6)  Testing  the  completeness  of  the 
total  body  of  details  by  comparing  them  collectively  with 
the  emotional  proposition.  For  the  emotional  relevancy 
of  each  detail,  the  test  is  its  relation  to  the  central  feeling 
— ^the  proposition,  denotative  or  symbolic,  that  was  the 
product  of  the  emotional  synthesis.  In  exposition,  in 
argument,  in  criticism,  as  well  as  in  the  more  obviously 
emotional  forms  of  literature,  narration  and  description, 
we  must  ask  concerning  each  detail:  Does  this  possess 
the  requisite  connotation?  Is  its  suggestion  precisely 
what  we  need  as  a  contribution  to  the  predetermined 
emotional  effect? 

But  not  only  must  we  make  certain  that  each  detail 
is  emotionally  relevant:  we  must  make  certain  also  that 
the  details  presented  are  emotionally  sufficient;  that  the 
substance  is  complete.  The  test  of  emotional  complete- 
ness is  the  relation  of  the  sum  of  the  details  to  the  central 
feeling  they  are  supposed  to  amplify.  In  exposition,  in 
argument,  in  criticism,  in  narration,  in  description — 
especially  in  the  last  two  named — is  the  cumulative 
connotation  of  the  elements  adequate  to  produce  the 
emotional  effect  intended?  If  so,  then,  upon  the  emo- 
tional side,  there  is  completeness  of  material.  If,  with 
this  completeness,  there  be  also  relevancy,  if  the  reader 
gets  the  central  feeling — the  feeling,  the  whole  feeling, 
and  no  other — then  emotional  unity  of  material  has  been 
achieved. 

The  devices  for  obtaining  emotional  unity  of  material 
are,  then,  testing  for  emotional  relevancy  and  testing  for 
emotional  completeness.  But  at  what  steps  in  the  pro- 
cess of  composition  are  these  tests  to  be  applied? 

The  opportunities  for  using  these  devices  occur  partly 
in  the  organization,  partly  in  the  expression  of  the 
material.  As  a  prerequisite,  our  synthesis  of  the  material 
must  have  contributed  for  our  guidance  a  definite  emo- 
tional proposition:  we  must  know  precisely  what  emo- 
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tional  effect  we  would  produce.  Sometimes,  £is  we  have 
seen,  this  statement  of  the  central  feeling  may  be  em- 
bodied in  a  symbol ;  but  usually  we  must  be  content  with 
an  approximate  expression,  a  proposition  that  denotes 
the  feeling  to  be  connoted. 

With  this  proposition  as  our  guide,  we  proceed  to 
organization :  the  analysis  of  our  material  and  the  f ormu^ 
lation  of  the  outline-plan.  The  analysis,  made  now  with 
conscious  reference  to  the  emotional  proposition,  should 
indicate  whether  each  element  in  the  material  is  emo- 
tionally relevant,  and  whether,  in  sum,  they  are  equal 
emotionally  to  the  desired  effect.  And  if,  to  this  analysis, 
we  add,  even  for  emotional  purposes,  the  formulation  of 
an  outline-plan,  we  may  the  better  judge,  at  least  in 
major  aspects,  this  relevancy  and  completeness. 

Emotional  effect,  however,  is  based  far  more  upon 
the  connotation  of  details  of  substance  and  expression, 
than  upon  the  connotation  of  the  heads  appearing  in 
the  plan.  To  make  certain,  therefore,  that  our  com- 
position has  emotional  unity  of  material,  we  must  watch 
carefully  the  amplification  of  the  plan,  to  see  that  nothing 
in  the  expression  of  the  material  shall  violate  the  emo- 
tional relevancy  and  completeness  of  the  whole.  On  this 
point,  however,  the  specific  rules  are  chiefly  matters  of 
paragraphing,  sentence-structure,  and  diction. 

The  result — emotional  unity  of  material — is  exem- 
plified in  the  following  passage:  Silence — A  Fable,  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Phrase  for  yourselves  the  central 
feeling  of  the  story;  then  test  each  part  and  each  detail 
for  relevancy  and  completeness.  Has  Poe,  indeed, 
secured  emotional  unity  of  material? 

SILENCE— A  FABLE 

"Listen  to  me,**  said  the  Demon,  as  he  placed  his  hand  upon  my 
head.  "The  region  of  which  I  speak  is  a  dreary  region  in  Libya,  by 
the  borders  of  the  river  Z^re.  And  there  is  no  quiet  there,  nor 
silence. 
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"The  waters  of  the  river  have  a  saffron  and  sickly  hue;  and  they 
flow  not  onward  to  the  sea,  but  palpitate  forever  and  forever  beneath 
the  red  eye  of  the  sun  with  a  tumultuous  and  convulsive  motion. 
For  many  miles  on  either  side  of  the  river's  oozy  bed  is  a  pale  desert 
of  gigantic  water-lilies.  They  sigh  one  unto  the  other  in  that  soli- 
tude, and  stretch  towards  the  heaven  their  long  and  ghastly  necks, 
and  nod  to  and  fro  their  everlasting  heads.  And  there  is  an  indis- 
tinct murmur  which  cometh  out  from  among  them  like  the  rushing 
of  subterrene  water.    And  they  sigh  one  unto  the  other. 

"But  there  is  a  boundary  to  their  realm — the  boundary  of  the 
dark,  horrible,  lofty  forest.  There,  like  the  waves  about  the  Heb- 
rides, the  low  underwood  is  agitated  continually.  But  there  is  no 
wind  throughout  the  heaven.  And  the  tall  primeval  trees  rock 
eternally  hither  and  thither  with  a  crashing  and  mighty  sound.  And 
from  their  high  summits,  one  by  one,  drop  everlasting  dews.  And, 
at  the  roots,  strange,  poisonous  flowers  lie  writhing  in  perturbed 
slumber.  And  overhead,  with  a  rustling  and  loud  noise,  the  gray 
clouds  rush  westwardly  forever,  until  they  roll,  a  cataract,  over  the 
fiery  wall  of  the  horizon.  But  there  is  no  wind  throughout  the 
heaven.  And  by  the  shores  of  the  river  Z^ire  there  is  neither  quiet 
nor  silence. 

"It  was  night,  and  the  rain  fell;  and,  falling,  it  was  rain,  but,  hav- 
ing fallen,  it  was  blood.  And  I  stood  in  the  morass  among  the  tall 
lilies,  and  the  rain  fell  upon  my  head — and  the  lilies  sighed  one  unto 
the  other  in  the  solemnity  of  their  desolation. 

"And,  all  at  once,  the  moon  arose  through  the  thin,  ghastly  mist, 
and  was  crimson  in  color.  And  mine  eyes  fell  upon  a  huge  gray  rock 
which  stood  by  the  shore  of  the  river,  and  was  lighted  by  the  light 
of  the  moon.  And  the  rock  was  gray,  and  ghastly,  and  tall — and 
the  rock  was  gray.  Upon  its  front  were  characters  engraven  in  the 
stone;  and  I  walked  through  the  morass  of  water-lilies,  until  I  came 
close  unto  the  shore,  that  I  might  read  the  characters  upon  the  stone. 
But  I  could  not  decipher  them.  And  I  was  going  back  into  the  mo- 
rass, when  the  moon  shone  with  a  fuller  red,  and  I  turned  and  looked 
again  upon  the  rock,  and  upon  the  characters  :  and  the  characters 
were  desolation. 

"And  I  looked  upwards,  and  there  stood  a  man  upon  the  summit 
of  the  rock;  and  I  hid  myself  among  the  water-lilies  that  I  might 
discover  the  actions  of  the  man.  And  the  man  was  tall  and  stately 
in  form,  and  was  wrapped  from  his  shoulders  to  his  feet  in  the  toga 
of  old  Rome.  And  the  outlines  of  his  figure  were  indistinct — but  his 
features  were  the  features  of  a  deity;  for  the  mantle  of  the  night,  and 
of  the  mist,  and  of  the  moon,  and  of  the  dew,  had  left  uncovered  the 
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features  of  his  face.  And  his  brow  was  lofty  with  thought,  and  his 
eye  wild  with  care;  and,  in  the  few  furrows  upon  his  cheek,  I  read 
the  fables  of  sorrow,  and  weariness,  and  disgust  with  mankind,  and 
a  longing  after  solitude. 

"And  the  man  sat  upon  the  rock,  and  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  looked  out  upon  the  desolation.  He  looked  down  into 
the  low,  unquiet  shrubbery,  and  up  into  the  tall  primeval  trees,  and 
up  higher  at  the  rustling  heaven,  and  into  the  crimson  moon.  And 
I  lay  close  within  shelter  of  the  lilies,  and  observed  the  actions  of  the 
man.  And  the  man  trembled  in  the  solitude — but  the  night  waned, 
and  he  sat  upon  the  rock. 

"And  the  man  turned  his  attention  from  the  heaven,  and  looked 
out  upon  the  dreary  river  Zaire,  and  upon  the  yellow,  ghastly  waters, 
and  upon  the  pale  legions  of  the  water-lilies.  And  the  man  listened 
to  the  sighs  of  the  water-lilies,  and  to  the  murmur  that  came  up 
from  among  them.  And  I  lay  close  within  my  covert  and  observed 
the  actions  of  the  man.  And  the  man  trembled  in  the  solitude — but 
the  night  waned,  and  he  sat  upon  the  rock. 

"Then  I  went  down  into  the  recesses  of  the  morass,  and  waded  afar 
in  among  the  wilderness  of  the  lilies  and  called  unto  the  hippopot- 
ami which  dwelt  among  the  fens  in  the  recesses  of  the  morass.  And 
the  hippopotami  heard  my  call,  and  came,  with  the  behemoth,  unto 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  roared  loudly  and  fearfully  beneath  the 
moon.  And  I  lay  close  within  my  covert,  and  observed  the  actions 
of  the  man.  And  the  man  trembled  in  the  solitude — but  the  night 
waned,  and  he  sat  upon  the  rock. 

"Then  I  cursed  the  elements  with  the  curse  of  tumult;  and  a 
frightful  tempest  gathered  in  the  heaven,  where  before  there  had 
been  no  wind.  And  the  heaven  become  livid  with  the  violence  of 
the  tempest — and  the  rain  beat  upon  the  head  of  the  man — and  the 
floods  of  the  river  came  down — ^and  the  river  was  tormented  into 
foam — ^and  the  water-lilies  shrieked  within  their  beds — and  the 
forest  crumbled  before  the  wind — and  the  thunder  rolled — and  the 
lightning  fell — and  the  rock  rocked  to  its  foundation.  And  I  lay 
close  within  my  covert  and  observed  the  actions  of  the  man.  And 
the  man  trembled  in  the  solitude — but  the  night  waned,  and  he  sat 
upon  the  rock. 

"Then  I  grew  angry  and  cursed,  with  the  curse  of  silence^  the  river, 
and  the  lilies,  and  the  wind,  and  the  forest,  and  the  heaven,  and  the 
thunder,  and  the  sighs  of  the  water-lilies.  And  they  became  ac- 
cursed, and  were  still.  And  the  moon  ceased  to  totter  up  its  path- 
way to  heaven — and  the  thunder  died  away — ^and  the  lightning  did 
not  flash — and  the  clouds  hung  motionless — and  the  waters  sunk  to 
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their  level  and  remained — and  the  trees  ceased  to  rock — and  the 
water-lilies  sighed  no  more — and  the  murmur  was  heard  no  longer 
from  among  them,  nor  any  shadow  of  sound  throughout  the  vast, 
illimitable  desert.  And  I  looked  upon  the  characters  of  the  rock, 
and  they  were  changed  :  and  the  characters  were  silence. 

"And  mine  eyes  fell  upon  the  countenance  of  the  man,  and  his 
countenance  was  wan  with  terror.  And  hurriedly,  he  raised  his  head 
from  his  hand,  and  stood  forth  upon  the  rock  and  listened.  But 
there  was  no  voice  throughout  the  vast,  illimitable  desert,  and  the 
characters  upon  the  rock  were  silence.  And  the  man  shuddered, 
and  turned  his  face  away,  and  fied  afar  off,  in  haste,  so  that  I  beheld 
him  no  more." 

Now  there  are  fine  tales  in  the  volumes  of  the  Magi — in  the  iron- 
bound,  melancholy  volumes  of  the  Magi.  Therein,  I  say,  are  glori- 
ous histories  of  the  Heaven,  and  of  the  Earth,  and  of  the  mighty  Sea 
— ^and  of  the  Genii  that  overrule  the  sea,  and  the  earth,  and  the  lofty 
heaven.  There  was  much  lore,  too,  in  the  sayings  which  were  said 
by  the  Sibyls;  and  holy,  holy  things  were  heard  of  old  by  the  dim 
leaves  that  trembled  around  Dodona — but,  as  Allah  liveth.  that 
fable  which  the  Demon  told  me,  as  he  sat  by  my  side  in  the  shadow 
of  the  tomb,  I  hold  to  be  the  most  wonderful  of  all!  And,  as  the 
Demon  made  an  end  of  his  story,  he  fell  back  within  the  cavity  of  the 
tomb  and  laughed.  And  I  could  not  laugh  with  the  Demon,  and  he 
cursed  me  because  I  could  not  laugh.  And  the  lynx,  which  dwelleth 
forever  in  the  tomb,  came  out  therefrom,  and  lay  down  at  the  feet 
of  the  Demon,  and  looked  at  him  steadily  in  the  face. 

§  II :B.  EMOTIONAL   EMPHASIS 

The  second  element  in  emotional  unity  of  effect  is 
emotional  mass,  emotional  emphasis.  As  a  quality, 
emotional  emphasis  may  be  defined  as  conspicuousness 
of  what  is  emotionally  of  most  importance.  As  a  prin- 
ciple, it  may  be  stated  thus:  The  principle  of  emotional 
emphasis  concerns  the  relative  prominence  of  the  parts: 
the  material  must  be  so  arranged  and  so  proportioned 
as  to  present  its  several  elements  in  their  relative  impor- 
tance for  producing  the  predetermined  emotional  effect. 

The  devices  for  obtaining  this  emotional  emphasis,  as 
for  obtaining  intellectual  emphasis,  are  arrangement  and 
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proportion;  and  each  of  these  may  be  further  divided 
into  two  more:  (a)  Arrangement  as  applied  (x)  to  the 
placing  of  the  emotional  proposition,  and  (y)  to  the 
placing  of  the  emotional  divisions;  and  (6)  proportion  as 
applied  (x)  to  the  reiteration  of  the  emotional  proposi- 
tion, and  (y)  to  the  amplification  of  the  emotional  divi- 
sions. 

Arrangement,  the  first  of  these  two  devices  for  mass, 
or  emphasis,  is  applicable,  first,  to  the  placing  of  the 
proposition:  the  central  feeling  should  have  the  most 
conspicuous  position — first  or  last.  This  is  well  exem- 
plified in  Poe's  The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death,  Notice 
especially  its  opening  and  its  closing  paragraph.  Does 
not  the  former  express,  both  denotatively  and  connota- 
tively,  the  emotional  subject — that  of  which  something 
is  to  be  felt?  And  does  not  the  latter  express,  connota- 
tively,  symbolically,  the  emotional  predicate — that 
which  is  to  be  felt  about  the  subject?  Indeed,  may  we 
not  take  the  last  sentence  of  the  closing  paragraph  almost 
as  a  connotative  emotional  proposition? 

The  "  Red  Death"  had  long  devastated  the  country.  No  pesti- 
lence had  ever  been  so  fatal,  or  so  hideous.  Blood  was  its  avatar  and 
its  seal — the  redness  and  the  horror  of  blood.  There  were  sharp 
pains,  and  sudden  dizziness,  and  then  profuse  bleeding  at  the  pores, 
with  dissolution.  The  scarlet  stains  upon  the  body,  and  especially 
upon  the  face,  of  the  victim,  were  the  pest-ban  which  shut  him  out 
from  the  aid  and  from  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow  men.  And  the 
whole  seizure,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  disease  were  the 
incidents  of  half  an  hour. 


And  now  was  acknowledged  the  presence  of  the  Red  Death.  He 
had  come  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  And  one  by  one  dropped  the 
revelers  in  the  blood-bedewed  halls  of  their  revel,  and  died  each  in 
the  despairing  posture  of  his  fall.  And  the  life  of  the  ebony  clock 
went  out  with  that  of  the  last  of  the  gay.  And  the  flames  of  the 
tripods  expired.  And  Darkness  and  Decay  and  the  Red  Death 
held  illimitable  dominion  over  all. 
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This  rule,  that,  in  emotional  composition,  the  cen- 
tral feeling  should  have  the  most  conspicuous  position 
— first  and  last — is  so  often  violated  in  college  themes 
that,  having  stated  it  affirmatively,  I  shall  now  state 
it  negatively:  Do  not  begin  or  end  an  emotional  theme 
with  an  abstract  or  general  (and  therefore  unemotional) 
statement.  If  such  material  be  necessary,  hide  it  away 
inside;  do  not  give  it  a  convSpicuous  position.  The  pre- 
paratory-school notion  that  every  composition  should 
begin  with  an  "introduction*'  and  end  with  a  "conclu- 
sion," and  that  each  should  state  the  substance  of  the 
theme  in  general  terms,  is  false.  The  principle  applies 
only  to  exposition,  argument,  and  criticism,  not  to  all 
kinds  of  composition ;  and  it  does  not  always  apply  even 
to  the  kinds  here  named.  The  conspicuous  position  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end  should  be  reserved  for  the 
material  that  deserves  distinction.  In  exposition,  argu- 
ment, and  criticism,  this  material  may  be  a  generaliza- 
tion, an  appeal  to  the  intellect  of  the  reader;  but,  in 
description  or  narration,  the  important  material  must  be 
concrete  and  connotative,  for  it  must  appeal  to  his 
emotions.  In  writing,  therefore,  for  emotional  effect, 
present  immediately  your  concrete,  connotative  mate- 
rial; and  when  you  have  finished,  stop.  If,  like  Poe,  you 
can  connote  your  emotional  subject  in  your  opening  and 
your  emotional  predicate  in  your  conclusion,  then, 
unquestionably,  you  begin  and  end  with  what  emotion- 
ally deserves  distinction. 

This  device  of  arrangement  for  emotional  emphasis  is 
applicable,  secondly,  to  the  placing  of  the  important 
parts:  the  emotional  divisions  that  are  most  important 
should  have  the  most  conspicuous  positions.  For  emo- 
tional effect,  we  should  begin  and  end  with  divisions  that 
emotionally  deserve  distinction.  Our  opening  should  be 
a  division  of  the  story  that  will  catch  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.    Like  Dumas,  we  should  open  our 
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Les  Trois  Mousquetaires  with  a  description  of  the  good 
citizens  of  Meung  all  running  to  a  fight — ^the  occasion  of 
which  we  do  not  explain  till  later.  Our  conclusion,  like- 
wise, should,  if  possible,  stir  our  readers*  feelings  to  the 
depths.  Like  Thackeray,  we  should  so  arrange  our 
Henry  Esmond  that  our  emotional  climax  shall  come  in 
the  final  chapter — the  final  paragraph — yes,  in  the  final 
sentence.  And  in  both  of  these  examples — the  opening 
of  The  Three  Musketeers  and  the  conclusion  of  Henry 
Esmond — ^we  note  not  only  that  the  division  thus  placed 
conspicuously  is  concrete,  connotative,  and  therefore 
emotionally  appealing,  but  also  that  it  is  an  emotional 
division  selected  to  rouse  interest  of  a  particular  kind, 
to  contribute,  in  short,  to  the  precise  emotional  effect 
intended.  The  divisions  that,  tested  by  the  emotional 
proposition,  are  of  highest  emotional  importance,  have 
received  the  most  conspicuous  position. 

Proportion,  the  second  of  our  two  devices  for  emotional 
emphasis,  is  applicable,  first,  to  the  statement  of  the 
proposition:  the  central  feeling  should  be  made  conspic- 
uous through  connotative  iteration.  For  examples  of 
this  iteration,  read  entire  The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death, 
Notice  how  the  symbols  that  connote  the  central  feeling 
are  repeated — partly  for  coherence,  partly  for  emphasis 
— time  after  time.  The  hangings  of  the  seven  chambers, 
the  stained-glass  windows,  the  light  streaming  from  the 
tripods,  the  sable  chamber,  the  clock  of  ebony  with  its 
awesome  stroke,  the  blood-stains,  the  Red  Death  itself, 
all  reiterate  the  same  emotional  theme:  "And  now  was 
acknowledged  the  presence  of  the  Red  Death.  He  had 
come  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  And  one  by  one  dropped 
the  revelers  in  the  blood-bedewed  halls  of  their  revel, 
and  died  each  in  the  despairing  posture  of  his  fall.  And 
the  life  of  the  ebony  clock  went  out  with  that  of  the  Icist 
of  the  gay.  And  the  flames  of  the  tripods  expired.  And 
Darkness  and  Decay  and  the  Red  Death  held  illimitable 
dominion  over  all." 
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Finally,  this  same  device,  proportion,  may  be  applied, 
through  amplification,  for  stressing  the  important  parts: 
the  emotional  divisions  that  are  most  important  should 
be  most  amplified.  This  amplification  should  be  by 
means  of  concrete,  connotative  material.  But  be  sure 
that  the  material  thus  added  really  strengthens  the 
emotional  effect.  We  all  remember  how  often  Scott,  in 
Ivanhoe,  fails  to  hold  our  attention  because  he  amplifies 
amiss:  because  he  presents  denotative  detail  of  cos- 
tumes or  of  manners,  when  we  ask  connotative  detail  of 
speech  and  action;  because,  in  other  words,  he  gives  us 
the  stone  of  exposition  when  we  ask  the  bread  of  narra- 
tive. If  he  did  not  offset  these  long  passages  of  explana- 
tion by  means  of  those  magnificent  masses  of  action,  the 
chapters  devoted  to  the  tournament  and  to  the  siege 
of  Torquilstone,  we  should  throw  down  the  book  in 
weariness.  When  we  can  write  as  delightfully  as  Sir 
Walter,  our  readers  will  pardon  in  our  style  worse 
faults  than  his.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  do  well  to  avoid 
at  least  one  of  his  errors,  by  observing  this  principle  of 
emphasis  through  proportion.  Whenever  your  main 
purpose  is  emotional,  apportion  your  space  according  to 
the  emotional  value  of  your  material.  Condense  unin- 
teresting matter,  however  necessary.  Mass  your  mate- 
rial upon  a  few  genuinely  striking  scenes.  Amplify  most 
that  which  emotionally  deserves  distinction. 

Emotional  emphasis,  then,  is  conspicuousness  of  what, 
emotionally,  is  most  important:  a  conspicuousness  pro- 
duced by  appropriate  arrangement  and  proportioning  of 
the  passages  embodying  the  central  feeling  and  of  the 
main  emotional  divisions  of  the  composition.  The  ques- 
tion remaining  is:  In  which  of  the  processes  of  organiza- 
tion and  expression  are  this  arrangement  and  proportion- 
ing to  be  attained? 

To  begin  with,  our  synthesis  has  provided  us  with 
an  emotional  proposition,  denotative  or  symbolic,  ex- 
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pressive  of  the  central  feeling.  With  this  as  our  guide, 
to  show  us  what  is  most  important  emotionally,  we 
proceed,  in  our  organization  and  expression,  to  make 
what  is  most  important  most  conspicuous. 

First,  in  the  organization,  we  may,  by  the  analysis, 
so  divide  the  whole  that  the  resulting  parts  shall  be 
those  that  emotionally  are  most  significant.  We  may 
so  marshal  our  emotional  forces  that,  when  they  come, 
'*they  come  not  single  spies,  but  in  battalions.*'  Then, 
by  our  arrangement,  we  may  so  place  these  emotional 
battalions  that  the  strongest  shall  have  the  most  con- 
spicuous positions,  first  and  last.  And  then,  by  the 
formulation  of  our  outline-plan,  we  may  review  our 
analysis  and  our  arrangement,  test  them  at  a  glance  by 
comparison  with  our  emotional  proposition,  and  so 
discover  whether  they  be  good. 

Secondly,  in  the  expression,  we  may,  in  rough  draft 
and  in  subsequent  revisions,  fill  in,  with  increasing 
sureness,  those  details  that  will  give  most  space  to 
parts  emotionally  distinctive,  and  may  both  reiterate 
and  place  conspicuously  those  passages — symbolic  or 
otherwise  connotative — that  are  a  compact  embodi- 
ment of  the  central  feeling. 

The  result — emotional  emphasis — is  exemplified  in 
Silence — A  Fable y  printed  at  the  close  of  Section  II, 
A.  Turn  back  to  this  selection.  Examine  it  anew. 
Decide,  first,  what  is  its  emotional  proposition;  then, 
into  what  three  main  groups  the  emotional  material 
has  been  divided.  In  what  respects  does  this  tale 
exemplify  the  principle  that  the  central  feeling  of  a 
composition  as  a  whole,  or  of  any  group  of  paragraphs 
within  that  whole,  may  be  emphasized  by  placing  the 
emotional  proposition  conspicuously,  first  or  last?  The 
principle  that  the  parts  emotionally  important  may  be 
emphasized  in  like  manner  by  placing  them  in  a  con- 
spicuous position,  first  or  last?    The  principle  that  the 
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central  feeling  of  the  whole  composition  or  of  any  of  its 
paragraph-groups  may  be  emphasized  by  iteration?  The 
principle  that  the  parts  emotionally  important  may  be 
emphasized  by  giving  them  most  space?  In  short,  how 
far  does  this  passage  illustrate  the  use,  for  the  obtaining 
of  emotional  emphasis,  of  the  same  four  devices  that  we 
found  serviceable  for  the  obtaining  of  intellectual 
emphasis? 

§  II :C.  EMOTIONAL  COHERENCE 

The  third  and  final  element  in  emotional  unity  of 
effect  is  emotional  coherence.  As  a  quality,  emo- 
tional coherence  may  be  defined  as  emotional  inter- 
connection of  the  parts.  As  a  principle,  it  may  be  stated 
thus :  The  principle  of  emotional  coherence  concerns  the 
interrelation  of  the  parts:  the  material  must  be  so 
arranged  for  sequence,  so  arranged  for  parallel  construc- 
tion, and  so  joined  by  expressed  connection,  as  to  present 
its  several  elements  in  their  true  interrelation  for  produc- 
ing the  predetermined  emotional  effect. 

The  devices  for  obtaining  this  emotional  coherence, 
as  for  obtaining  intellectual  coherence,  are  arrangement 
for  sequence,  arrangement  for  parallel  construction,  and 
expressed  connection.  By  arrangement  for  sequence,  we 
mean  here  the  presentation  of  the  emotional  elements  in 
some  order  emotionally  appropriate.  By-  arrangement 
for  parallel  construction,  we  mean,  in  general,  the  pre- 
sentation of  similar  feelings  in  similar  forms;  and  specif- 
ically, in  the  larger  units  of  composition,  the  presenta- 
tion of  similar  emotion-groups  in  similar  sequences.  By 
expressed  connection,  we  mean,  in  general,  the  use  of 
words,  singly  or  in  combination,  to  indicate  the  emotional 
interrelation  of  the  elements;  and,  specifically,  in  the 
larger  units  of  composition,  the  use  of  introductions, 

transitions,  and  summaries,  to  show  the  emotional  inter- 
12 
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relation  of  the  parts.  The  chief  difference  between  the 
use  of  these  devices  for  emotional  coherence,  and  their 
use  for  intellectual  coherence,  previously  considered,  is 
that,  for  emotional  coherence,  we  rely  to  a  greater  extent 
on  connotation. 

Arrangement  for  sequence,  the  first  device  for  obtain- 
ing emotional  coherence,  consists,  cis  we  have  just  said,  in 
the  presentation  of  the  elements  in  some  order  emotion- 
ally appropriate.  What  this  means  in  practice,  I  may 
briefly  illustrate  from  the  experience  of  a  celebrated 
English  preacher  who  was  to  speak  at  a  great  religious 
gathering  in  Boston.  The  presiding  clergyman,  con- 
scious only  of  the  strength  of  his  ally,  introduced  him  to 
the  congregation  in  an  elaborate  speech.  He  told  them 
of  the  marvelous  spiritual  power  of  the  revivalist,  and  of 
how  many  souls  his  preaching  brought  to  Christ.  This 
presentation  so  roused  the  curiosity  and  expectation  of 
the  audience  that  they  were  intent  only  on  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man  thus  introduced,  and  were  in  no 
mood  whatever  to  receive  the  spiritual  appeal  he  came  to 
utter.  What  was  the  revivalist  to  do?  He  stretched  his 
hand  over  the  congregation.  '*Let  us  pray,**  he  said. 
The  prayer  restored  them  to  a  proper  mood.  After  it, 
they  were  emotionally  ready  for  God's  message;  after  the 
fulsome  speech  of  introduction,  they  had  been  ready  for 
nothing  but  intellectual  entertainment.  The  moral  of 
this  tale  is  evident.  Just  as,  in  intellectual  composition, 
we  must  so  arrange  the  parts  that  each  thought  shall 
prepare  the  way  for  that  which  follows,  so,  in  emotionlai 
ccHnposition,  we  must  so  arrange  the  parts  that  each 
emotion  roused  shall  lead  naturally,  inevitably,  to  the 
emotion  next  intended.  The  denotation,  the  literal 
meaning  of  that  speech  of  introduction  was  not  inappro- 
priate to  the  sermon  that  was  to  follow;  but  its  connota- 
tion, its  power  of  suggestion,  did  not  fit.  It  was  as  in- 
coiigruous  as  the  conclusion  of  that  Harvard  theme  about 
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the  waiters  in  the  Cambridge  restaurant:  "They  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.'* 

Arrangement  for  parallel  construction,  the  second 
device  for  obtaining  emotional  coherence,  is  a  method 
far  more  frequently  applied  to  sentences  within  a  para- 
graph, and  to  clauses  within  a  sentence,  than  to  larger 
units  of  composition.  On  the  small  scale,  moreover,  the 
device  is  not  only  more  frequent  but  more  evident — as 
in  the  concentrated  emotional  (as  well  as  intellectual) 
effect  of  Caesar's  ''  Fewi,  vidi,  vicir'  Yet  the  device 
of  parallel  construction  for  emotional  coherence,  the 
preservation  of  similar  emotion-groups  in  similar  se- 
quences, is  by  no  means  confined  to  sentences  and  para- 
graphs. In  Poe's  Masque  of  the  Red  Death,  for  instance, 
printed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  IX,  note  how  the  successive 
divisions  begin  each  with  some  light,  joyous  note,  and 
work  gradually  each  to  an  ominous  or  even  tragic  climax: 
'*The  Prince  Prospero  was  happy  and  dauntless  and 
sagacious.  .  .  .  Without  was  the  Red  Death." 
**It  was  a  voluptuous  scene,  that  masquerade.  .  .  . 
And  then  were  the  same  disconcert  and  tremulousness 
and  meditation  as  before."  "But,  in  spite  of  these 
things,  it  was  a  gay  and  magnificent  revel.  .  .  .  His 
vesture  was  dabbled  in  blood — and  his  broad  brow,  with 
all  the  features  of  the  face,  was  besprinkled  with  the 
scarlet  horror."  Thus,  each  of  the  three  preliminary 
divisions — the  Prince's  habitation,  the  scene  of  the  mas- 
querade, the  masqueraders  who  participated — begins 
reassuringly  and  ends  in  fear:  all  in  preparation  for  the 
final  struggle  between  Prince  Prospero  and  the  Red 
Death.  And  this  parallel  construction,  this  thrice-re- 
peated movement  from  thoughtlessness  to  death,  con- 
tributes tremendously,  by  its  connotation,  to  the  emo- 
tional coherence. 

And  finally,  from  arrangement,  for  sequence  and  ar- 
rangement for  parallel  construction,  we   come  to   the 
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third  device  for  obtaining  emotional  coherence:  the 
method,  namely,  of  expressed  connection.  Most  ex- 
pressed connection,  of  course,  is  obviously  denotative. 
But  when  the  connecting  link  appears  as  a  reiterated 
symbol,  then  the  cumulative  effect  is  like  that  of  the 
leitmotiv  of  music-drama,  an  expressed  connection  not 
denoted  but  connoted,  not  intellectual  but  emotional. 
What  we  mean  by  this  connotative  coherence  through 
expressed  connection,  I  may  best  explain  by  an  example. 
Many  of  you  remember  a  play  of  Israel  Zangwill's,  pop- 
ular not  so  many  seasons  since,  entitled  Merely  Mary 
Ann.  You  remember  in  the  opening  scene  in  the  hall 
of  that  South  London  boarding-house,  how  the  lodgers 
came  in  at  night,  one  after  another  singing  or  whistling 
a  snatch  of  a  certain  popular  song.  You  recall  how,  next 
morning,  that  tune,  sung  or  whistled  or  played  by  every 
passer  beneath  his  window,  annoyed  the  young  musical 
composer,  the  hero  of  the  play;  and  how  his  landlady 
drove  him  doubly  distracted  by  insisting  that  he  settle 
his  long-due  rent  by  giving  piano  lessons  to  her  impossi- 
ble daughter,  Rosie,  and  that  he  begin  his  instruction  by 
teaching  her  that  tune.  You  remember  how  that  tune 
became  all  tangled  up  in  his  love  for  the  poor  little  house- 
maid, Mary  Ann — *' merely'*  Mary  Ann — ^who  at  first 
seemed  so  hopelessly  beneath  him,  and  who,  later,  inher- 
iting a  fortune,  appeared  to  him  as  hopelessly  beyond  his 
reach.  You  remember  how,  after  six  years  of  struggle, 
he  at  last  won  fame  and  fortune  as  a  composer;  how  he 
met  her  again — in  the  drawing-room  of  a  countess;  how 
he  pleaded  his  love,  and  was  refused.  And  you  remem- 
ber how  he,  left  alone  at  the  piano,  fell  unconsciously 
into  the  strains  of  that  old  tune — now  impregnated  with 
the  smiles  and  tears  of  both  their  lives — and  how  she, 
hearing  it,  came  back  to  him  dressed  in  the  old  gown 
that  she  had  worn  when  she  was  merely  Mary  Ann.  And 
you  remember  how  you  caught  yourself  humming  or 
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whistling  that  tune  as  you  left  the  theatre;  and  how  it 
ran  in  your  head  for  days  after — that  insistent,  that 
atrocious  tune,  Kiss  Me  Good-Night,  Dear  Love!  Some- 
how, that  tune  had  come  to  stand  in  your  mind  for  the 
entire  play.  In  itself,  it  was  meaningless;  but  it  sug- 
gested— connoted — all  the  cumulative  emotional  effect 
of  scene  after  scene.  By  its  symbolism,  it  became  the 
introduction,  the  transitions,  the  summary,  that  bound 
that  play  of  Zangwill's  into  a  coherent  emotional  whole. 
But  perhaps  you  did  not  see  Merely  Mary  Ann.  Well, 
then,  have  you  read  Booth  Tarkington's  Monsieur  Beau- 
caire?  Do  you  recall  the  use  that  the  writer  makes  of — • 
*  *  only  roses '  *  ?  First  he  makes  a  rose  symbolize  the  hero's 
aspirations  for  the  favor  of  Lady  Mary  Carlisle,  the 
Beauty  of  Bath.  Presently,  dropped  from  her  hand  at 
parting,  the  rose  so  long  denied  him  gives  Beaucaire  the 
first  hint  of  her  surrender.  Instantly,  Tarkington 
makes  it  voice  at  once  the  jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Win- 
terset  and  the  elation  of  Beaucaire: 

**The  rose  is  of  an  unlucky  color,  I  think,"  observed  the  Duke. 
"The  color  of  a  blush,  my  brother." 
Unlucky,  I  still  maintain,"  said  the  other  calmly. 
The  color  of  the  veins  of  a  Frenchman.     Ha,  ha!"  cried  the 
young  man.     "What  price  would  be  too  high?    A  rose  is  a  rose! 
A  good-night,  my  brother,  a  good-night.     I  wish  you  dreams  of 
roses,  red  roses,  only  beautiful  red,  red  roses!" 

To  force  a  duel  on  Beaucaire,  the  Duke  of  Winterset 
employed  a  certain  Captain  Rohrer.  The  Frenchman 
promptly  ran  the  captain  through  the  left  shoulder 
** — after  which  he  sent  a  basket  of  red  roses  to  the  Duke 
of  Winterset.'*  Soon,  however,  the  Duke  was  more  suc- 
cessful. One  "clear  September  night,  when  the  moon 
was  radiant  over  town  and  country,**  Beaucaire,  riding 
beside  the  coach  of  Lady  Mary  from  a  country  fSte,  seized 
on  the  opportunity  to  plead  his  love.  At  that  moment, 
Winterset*s    mounted    ruffians    attacked    him.    They 
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wounded  him;  and,  as  Beaucaire  grew  faint  from  loss  of 
blood,  Winterset  overwhelmed  him  in  Lady  Mary's 
presence,  by  charging  that  Beaucaire,  who  had  intro- 
duced himself  at  Bath  as  the  Due  de  Chateaurien,  was, 
in  reality,  the  French  Ambassador's  barber. 

As  the  noise  of  the  wheels  and  the  hoof-beats  of  the  accompanying: 
cavalcade  grew  fainter  in  the  distance,  the  handkerchief  he  had  held 
against  his  side  dropped  into  the  white  dust,  a  heavy  red  splotch. 

"Only — proses,"  he  gasped,  and  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his 
servants. 

One  week  from  that  night  came  the  final  scene  at  the 
assembly.  Beaucaire,  entering  secretly,  had  again 
sought  the  love  of  Lady  Mary.  She  had  scorned  him 
utterly.  Winterset,  discovering  his  presence,  had  at- 
tempted his  arrest.  At  that  moment,  Beaucaire  learned 
that  in  the  adjoining  room  were  a  young  French  prince 
and  the  French  ambassador.  He  commanded  their 
attendance.  Lady  Mary,  who  had  first  encouraged 
Beaucaire  as  the  supposed  Due  de  Chateaurien,  and  had 
then  repulsed  him  as  a  barber  and  an  imposter,  learned 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ambassador  that  the  man  whose 
hand  she  had  refused  was  Prince  Louis-Philippe  de  Val- 
ois,  Duke  of  Orleans,  First  Prince  of  Blood  Royal,  cousin 
to  the  King  of  France.  In  a  daze,  she  heard  his  explana- 
tions: that  the  king  had  commanded  him  to  marry  their 
cousin,  the  Princess  de  Bourbon-Conti ;  that  he,  in  his 
obstinacy,  had  slipped  away  to  avoid  the  marriage;  that 
the  king,  yielding,  had  withdrawn  the  command;  but 
that  he,  the  prince,  realizing  at  last  that  his  cousin  was 
the  only  woman  in  the  world  that  would  not  have  treated 
him  as  Lady  Mary  has,  was  resolved  to  espouse  the  prin- 
cess; he  asked  their  felicitations.  Then  as  the  sometime 
"Beaucaire*'  escorted  Lady  Mary  from  the  room,  ''from 
somewhere  about  the  garments  of  one  of  them,  a  little 
cloud  of  faded  rose-leaves  fell,  and  lay  strewn  on  the 
floor  behind  them,*' 
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That  this  repeated  mention  of  roses  in  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton's  Monsieur  Beaucaire  serves  as  a  sort  of  expressed 
connection — as  introduction,  transitions,  summary — is, 
I  hope,  evident.  If  you  desire  a  further  example  of  this 
emotional  coherence  through  symbolism,  look  up  Mt, 
Tarkington*s  use  of  the  phrase  "six  large  men**  in  the 
same  book.  But  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  this: 
that  this  method  of  producing  coherence  is  not  denotative 
but  connotative;  that  its  effect  is  not  intellectual  but 
emotional.  This  repetition  of  a  phrase  binds  one  part 
of  the  story  to  another,  because,  with  each  repetition,  the 
phrase  revives  within  us  the  memory  of  all  the  emotions 
we  have  felt  at  each  previous  repetition.  Like  a  rolling 
snowball,  the  phrase  gathers  more  to  itself  at  every  turn. 
It  becomes,  by  cumulation,  an  embodiment  of  our  feel- 
ings at  each  successive  point,  and,  ultimately,  a  symbol, 
an  emotional  summary  of  the  entire  story. 

Emotional  coherence,  then,  is  an  emotional  intercon- 
nection of  the  parts:  an  interconnection  produced  through 
arrangement  for  emotional  sequence,  through  arrange- 
ment for  emotional  parallel  construction,  and  through 
joining  for  emotional  expressed  connection.  It  remains 
only  to  complete  the  parallel  construction  of  this  chapter 
by  remarking  upon  the  relation  between  these  three 
devices  and  the  processes  of  organization  and  expression. 

As  a  basis,  we  have,  from  our  synthesis,  an  emotional 
proposition,  denotative  or  symbolic — a  proposition  that 
will  be  our  guide  in  determining  how  the  parts  should  be 
connected,  and  that  may,  if  sufficiently  connotative, 
serve  itself  in  our  expressed  connection. 

First,  then,  the  organization  will  contribute  emotional 
coherence  in  the  analysis,  by  making  evident  what  rela- 
tions exist  as  a  basis  for  our  grouping  of  the  parts;  in 
the  arrangement,  by  determining  the  position  of  the  parts 
for  emotional  sequence  and  for  emotional  parallel  con- 
struction; and  in  the  formulation  of  the  plan,  by  showing 
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at  a  glance  precisely  what  our  analysis  and  arrangement 
have  accomplished,  and  so  permitting  us  to  better  both. 

Secondly,  the  expression,  both  in  rough  draft  and  in 
revision,  gives  opportunity  for  the  insertion  of  connota- 
tive  connectives,  and  especially  for  cumulative  symbolism, 
that — ^while  helping  emotional  emphasis,  as  we  have 
noted — is  at  least  equally  effective  for  emotional  coher- 
ence: the  emotional  equivalent  of  a  statement  of  prop- 
osition and  of  plan  in  introductions,  of  proposition  and 
headings  in  transitions,  and  of  proposition  and  summary 
in  conclusions. 

And  the  result — emotional  coherence — is  exemplified 
once  more  in  Silence — A  Fable  at  the  close  of  Section  II, 
A.  Again,  turn  back.  What  instances  do  you  find  of 
coherence  through  arrangement  for  emotional  sequence? 
Through  arrangement  for  emotional  parallel  construc- 
tion? Through  connotative  or  symbolic  passages  for 
emotional  expressed  connection?  Wherein  does  any 
device  used  for  emotional  emphasis  contribute  also  to 
emotional  coherence? 

To  sum  up:  unity  of  effect — singleness  of  impression 
— in  the  whole  composition,  is  divisible  into  intellectual 
unity  of  effect  and  emotional  unity  of  effect;  and  each 
of  these  qualities  is  further  divisible  into  unity  of  mate- 
rial, mass,  or  emphasis,  and  coherence.  Intellectual 
unity  of  material — the  condition  of  relevancy  and  com- 
pleteness in  the  thought — may  be  obtained  by  testing 
the  details  for  relevancy  and  completeness  by  means  of 
the  intellectual  proposition.  Intellectual  mass,  or  intel- 
lectual emphasis — the  conspicuousness  of  what  is  intel- 
lectually of  most  importance — may  be  obtained  by  so 
arranging  and  proportioning  the  central  thought  and 
the  principal  intellectual  divisions  that  what  is  intel- 
lectually most  important  shall  be  most  conspicuous. 
Intellectual  coherence — the  intellectual  interconnection 
of  the  parts — may  be  obtained  by  an  arrangement  of  the 
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thought-elements  for  sequence  and  for  parallel  con- 
struction, and  by  the  expressed  connection  of  the  thought- 
elements  through  appropriate  introductions,  transitions, 
and  conclusions.  In  like  manner,  emotional  unity  of 
material — the  condition  of  relevancy  and  completeness 
in  the  emotional  material — may  be  obtained  by  testing 
the  details  by  means  of  the  emotional  proposition. 
Emotional  mass,  or  emotional  emphasis — the  conspicu- 
ousness  of  what  emotionally  is  most  important — may  be 
obtained  by  so  arranging  and  proportioning  the  central 
feeling  and  the  principal  emotional  divisions  that  what 
is  emotionally  most  important  shall  be  most  conspicuous. 
And  emotional  coherence — the  emotional  interconnec- 
tion of  the  parts — may  be  obtained  by  arrangement  of 
the  emotion-groups  for  sequence  and  for  parallel  con- 
struction, and  by  the  expressed  connection  of  the  emo- 
tion-groups, especially  through  symbolism.  In  short, 
unity  of  effect  in  the  whole  composition  is  obtained 
through  the  use  of  the  several  devices  for  producing 
unity  of  material,  mass,  or  emphasis,  and  coherence, 
intellectual  and  emotional. 

EXERCISE  I 

1.  In  what  two  senses  are  the  words  "unity,"  "mass"  or  "em- 
phasis," and  "coherence"  used?  What  more  serious  ambiguity 
occurs  in  the  use  of  the  word  "unity"?  How  is  this  ambiguity 
removed  by  the  use  of  the  two  terms  "  unity  of  effect "  and  "  unity  of 
material"?  What  relation  have  "unity  of  material,"  "mass"  or 
"emphasis,"  and  "coherence,"  to  "unity  of  effect"?  Explain  this 
relation  further  by  means  of  the  analogy  to  a  watch.  Summarize 
the  threefold  principle  of  unity  of  effect. 

2.  Define,  as  a  quality  and  as  a  principle,  intellectual  unity  of 
material.  As  a  quality,  by  what  two  devices  may  it  be  produced? 
How  are  these  applied  in  organization?  In  expression?  How  far 
are  they  exemplified  in  the  selection  Columbus  at  Granada? 

3.  Define,  as  a  quality  and  as  a  principle,  intellectual  emphasis. 
As  a  quality,  by  what  two  devices  may  it  be  produced?  Explain 
fully  the  two  applications  of  each  device.     How  are  these  applies- 
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tions  made  in  organization?     In  expression?    How  far  are  they 
exemplified  in  the  selection,  The  Population  of  England  in  1685? 

4.  Define,  as  a  quality  and  as  a  principle,  intellectual  coherence. 
As  a  quality,  by  what  three  devices  may  it  be  produced?  How 
are  these  devices  applied  in  organization?  In  expression?  How 
far  are  they  exemplified  in  the  selection,  Johnson's  Prospects? 

5.  Define,  as  a  quality  and  as  a  principle,  emotional  unity  of 
material.  As  a  quality,  by  what  two  devices  may  it  be  produced? 
How  are  these  applied  in  organization?  In  expression?  How  far 
are  they  exemplified  in  Silence — A  Fable? 

6.  Define,  as  a  quality  and  as  a  principle,  emotional  emphasis. 
As  a  quality,  by  what  two  dievices  may  it  be  produced?  Explain 
fully  the  two  applications  of  each  device.  How  are  these  applica- 
tions made  in  organization?  In  expression?  How  far  are  they 
exemplified  in  Silence — A  Fable? 

7.  Define,  as  a  quality  and  as  a  principle,  emotional  coherence. 
As  a  quality,  by  what  three  devices  may  it  be  produced?  How  are 
these  devices  applied  in  organization?  In  expression?  How  far  are 
they  exemplified  in  Silence — A  Fable? 

8.  Summarize  the  principle  of  unity  of  effect,  intellectual  and 
emotional,  as  applied  to  the  whole  composition. 

EXERCISE   II 

1.  With  attention  especially  to  intellectual  unity  of  effect  in  the 
composition  as  a  whole,  write  an  expository  theme  five  hundred 
words  in  length. 

2.  Write,  in  like  manner,  an  argumentative  theme. 

3.  Write,  in  like  manner,  a  theme  of  criticism. 

4.  With  attention  especially  to  emotional  unity  of  effect,  in  the 
composition  as  a  whole,  write  a  narrative  theme  five  hundred  words 
in  length. 

5.  Write,  in  like  manner,  a  descriptive  theme. 

EXERCISE   III 

1.  Examine,  primarily  with  respect  to  intellectual  unity  of  material, 
intellectual  emphasis,  and  intellectual  coherence,  but,  incidentally, 
with  respect  to  the  corresponding  emotional  qualities,  the  themes  of 
comment  printed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  II. 

2.  Examine,  primarily  with  respect  to  emotional  unity  of  material, 
emotional  emphasis,  and  emotional  coherence,  but,  incidentally, 
with  respect  to  the  corresponding  intellectual  qualities,  the  themes 
gf  observation  printed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  II, 


CHAPTER  IV 

PARAGRAPHS 

LIKE  the  whole  composition,  the  paragraph  should 
be  so  organized  and  so  expressed  as  to  produce 
upon  the  reader,  through  denotation  and  conno- 
tation, a  predetermined  intellectual  and  emotional 
effect.  To  this  end,  the  paragraph  must  conform  to  the 
threefold  principle  of  unity  of  effect — unity  of  material, 
mass  or  emphasis,  and  coherence — both  intellectual  and 
emotional.  First,  however,  the  paragraph  must  be 
correct:  correct  in  respect  to  its  mechanical  form,  and 
correct  also  in  respect  to  its  length  as  related  to  the 
purpose  of  its  writer  and  to  the  receptivity  of  its  reader. 
In  short,  the  whole  composition  must  be  effective;  but 
the  paragraph  must  be  both  effective  and  correct. 

Paragraphing  is  the  grouping  of  sentences  in  written  or 
oral  composition  to  show  their  intellectual  and  emotional 
relation.  In  conversation,  spoken  or  recorded,  we  begin 
a  new  paragraph  at  least  as  often  as  the  speaker  changes; 
in  continuous  discourse,  spoken  or  recorded,  we  begin  a 
new  paragraph  with  each  new  division  of  the  subject- 
matter.  To  the  eye,  the  paragraph-division  is  indicated, 
conventionally,  by  indentions  upon  the  written  or 
printed  page;  to  the  ear  by  corresponding  pauses  in  the 
oral  delivery;  but  these  pauses  or  indentions  are  merely 
the  formal  indication  of  the  logical  relation  that  the 
sentences  bear  to  one  another  in  their  author's  mind, 
and  that  he  wishes  them  to  bear  to  one  another,  intel- 
lectually and  emotionally,  in  the  mind  of  his  reader 
or  his  auditor.  Such  being  the  case,  the  form  and  the 
content  of  a  paragraph,  like  the  form  and  content  of  a 
sentence,  are  subject,  to  some  extent,  to  definite  stan- 
dards of  good  use — standards  of  correctness  based  upon 
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the  common  consent  of  auditor  and  speaker,  of  reader 
and  writer;  and  conformity  to  these  usages  of  correct 
paragraphing  appears  to  be  a  prerequisite  to  paragraphing 
that  is  effective.  Effective  paragraphing,  however,  is 
something  more  than  mere  correctness,  conformity  to 
good  use.  Effective  paragraphing  results  rather  from 
conformity  to  those  same  principles  that,  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  composition  as  a  whole,  constituted  the 
subject-matter  of  the  chapter  just  preceding:  the  prin- 
ciples, namely,  of  intellectual  and  emotional  unity  of 
effect,  and  their  several  subdivisions.  The  more  im- 
portant portion  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  will  be  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  unity  of  material,  mass  or  emphasis, 
and  coherence,  as  applied  to  the  organization  and  ex- 
pression of  a  paragraph.  By  first  conforming  to  the 
requirements  of  correctness — good  use — in  form  and 
content,  and  then  utilizing  the  devices  appropriate  for 
producing  unity  of  material,  mass  or  emphasis,  and 
coherence,  both  intellectual  and  emotional,  we  may 
produce,  in  a  paragraph,  unity  of  effect. 

§  I.  CORRECT   PARAGRAPHS 

Correctness  in  paragraphing,  as  we  noted  above,  is 
partly  a  matter  of  the  form,  partly  a  matter  of  the  con- 
tent. With  the  form  in  a  spoken  discourse,  we  are  not 
now  concerned;  we  are  concerned  rather  with  the  form 
of  indicating  the  paragraph-division  in  print  and  manu- 
script. For  this,  good  use  decrees  that  the  first  line  of 
each  paragraph  shall  be  indented — set  in  from  the  margin 
— a  distance  depending  on  whether  the  composition 
be  in  print,  or  typewritten,  or  handwritten.  In  print, 
the  indention  is  usually  from  one  to  two  "ems'*  deep — 
an  '*em**  being  a  space  as  wide  as  the  type  is  high.  In 
typewritten  manuscript,  we  obtain  approximately  the 
3anje  effect  wh^n  we  iqdent  the  first  line  a  h^lf  inch  or  sxi 
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inch.  In  hand-written  manuscript,  unless  the  characters 
be  very  small,  we  shall  do  well  to  indent  the  first  line  of 
the  paragraph  an  inch.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  established  custom  as  to  form  concerns  not  only  the 
first  line  of  a  paragraph  but  the  lines  succeeding.  Good 
use  decrees  that,  within  the  paragraph,  no  portion  of  a 
line  be  left  unoccupied :  that  no  line  except  the  first  shall 
be  indented;  and  that,  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  sentence, 
if  space  remain  on  the  same  line  for  even  a  syllable  of  the 
sentence  following,  the  new  sentence  shall  be  there  begun. 
In  theory,  these  usages  are  all  familiar;  but  in  practice, 
unfortunately,  paragraphs  in  which  the  first  line  is  not 
indented,  or  in  which  each  separate  sentence  is  indented, 
or  in  which  each  sentence,  though  not  indented,  is  given 
a  new  line  though  part  of  the  line  above  remain  un- 
occupied, are  not  unknown  in  college  themes. 

Correct  paragraphing,  however,  is  not  primarily  a 
matter  of  mere  form.  The  form  serves  only  to  make 
evident  the  content.  For  this,  good  use  decrees  that 
the  size  of  each  paragraph  shall  be  determined,  first,  by 
the  dominant  purpose  of  the  writer,  and,  second,  by  the 
mood  and  mental  calibre  of  the  reader.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  a  given  passage  could  be  presented,  with 
perfect  unity,  as  a  single  paragraph,  and  yet,  could  also 
be  presented  as  two  or  three  or  four  related  paragraphs, 
each  having  in  itself  a  perfect  unity:  should  the  passage 
be  presented  as  one  or  several  paragraphs?  In  such  a 
case,  correct  paragraphing  depends  upon  two  factors: 
the  writer's  purpose  and  the  reader's  receptivity — a 
standard  of  correctness  relative  rather  than  absolute, 
yet  very  real. 

First,  how  is  correctness  of  content  in  a  paragraph 
determined  by  the  writer's  purpose?  In  the  case  pro- 
posed, in  which  either  a  single  paragraph  or  several 
might  at  first  seem  possible,  we  must  ask  ourselves  what 
effect  the  author  had  in  mind:  did  he  wish  the  passage 
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to  express  one  all-inclusive  thought,  or  to  Express  rather 
several  thoughts,  related  but  distinct?  To  present  the 
passage  as  a  single  paragraph  will  serve  to  emphasize 
the  common  unity;  to  present  it  as  several  paragraphs 
will  stress  its  subdivisions.  Which  paragraphing  will  be 
correct  depends  on  what  purpose  the  author  had  in  mind. 
For  the  sake  of  concrete  illustration,  consider  the 
following  familiar  passage  from  Burke's  Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation, If  the  determining  factor  be  the  purpose  of 
the  author,  how  should  it  be  paragraphed? 

THE  USE  OF  FORCE 

I  am  sensible,  Sir,  that  all  which  I  have  asserted  in  ray  detail  is 
admitted  in  the  gross;  but  that  quite  a  different  conclusion  is  drawn 
from  it.  America,  gentlemen  say,  is  a  noble  object.  It  is  an  object 
well  worth  fighting  for.  Certainly  it  is,  if  fighting  a  people  be  the 
best  way  of  gaining  them.  Gentlemen  in  this  respect  will  be  led  to 
their  choice  of  means  by  their  complexions  and  their  habits.  Those 
who  jinderstand  the  military  art,  will,  of  course,  have  some  predi- 
lection for  it.  Those  who  wield  the  thunder  of  the  state,  may  have 
more  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  arms.  But  I  confess,  possibly  for 
want  of  this  knowledge,  my  opinion  is  much  more  in  favor  of  prudent 
management  than  of  force;  considering  force  not  as  an  odious  but  a 
feeble  instrument  for  preserving  a  people  so  numerous,  so  active,  so 
growing,  so  spirited  as  this,  in  a  profitable  and  subordinate  connection 
with  us. 

First,  Sir,  permit  me  to  observe  that  the  use  of  force  alone  is  but 
temporary.  It  may  subdue  for  a  moment;  but  it  does  not  remove 
the  necessity  of  subduing  again:  and  a  nation  is  not  governed,  which 
is  perpetually  to  be  conquered. 

My  next  objection  is  its  uncertainty.  Terror  is  not  always  the 
effect  of  force;  and  an  armament  is  not  a  victory.  If  you  do  not 
succeed,  you  are  without  resource:  for,  conciliation  failing,  force 
remains;  but  force  failing,  no  further  hope  of  reconcilation  is  left. 
Power  and  authority  are  sometimes  bought  by  kindness;  but  they 
can  never  be  begged  as  alms,  by  an  impoverished  and  defeated  vio- 
lence. 

A  further  objection  to  force  is,  that  you  impair  the  object  by 
your  very  endeavors  to  preserve  it.  The  thing  you  fought  for  is 
not  the  thing  which  you  recover,  but  depreciated,  sunk,  wasted,  and 
consumed  in  the  contest.     Nothing  less  will  content  me  than  whole 
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America.  I  do  not  choose  to  consume  its  strength  along  with  our 
own;  because,  in  all  parts,  it  is  the  British  strength  that  I  consume. 
I  do  not  choose  to  be  caught  by  a  foreign  enemy  at  the  end  of  this 
exhausting  conflict,  and  still  less  in  the  midst  of  it.  I  may  escape; 
but  I  can  make  no  insurance  against  such  an  event.  Let  me  add 
that  I  do  not  choose  wholly  to  break  the  American  spirit,  because 
it  is  the  spirit  that  has  made  the  country. 

Lastly,  we  have  no  sort  of  experience  in  favor  of  force  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  rule  of  our  colonies.  Their  growth  and  their  utility  has 
been  owing  to  methods  altogether  different.  Our  ancient  indul- 
gence has  been  said  to  be  pursued  to  a  fault.  It  may  be  so.  But 
we  know,  if  feeling  is  evidence,  that  our  fault  was  more  tolerable 
than  our  attempt  to  mend  it;  and  our  sin  far  more  salutary  than  our 
penitence. 

Now,  on  the  ground  of  paragraph-unity,  Burke  could 
have  had  no  objection  to  grouping  the  foregoing  passage 
as  a  single  paragraph:  all  parts  of  the  passage  (with  the 
obvious  exception  of  the  transition  at  the  opening) 
support  one  topic-sentence,  that  the  use  of  force  is 
inexpedient.  Nor  on  the  ground  of  length  could  Burke 
have  objected  to  grouping  the  passage  as  a  single  unit: 
its  four  hundred  and  eighty  words  do  not  materially 
exceed  the  average  of  his  longer  paragraphs.  But  in 
this  passage,  Burke  desired  to  impress  upon  his  auditors 
and  upon  his  readers  not  only  his  belief  that  the  use  of 
force  is  inexpedient  but  also  the  four  separate  reasons 
for  this  belief.  In  this  published  speech,  therefore,  and 
presumably  in  its  delivery  as  well,  Burke  divided  this 
passage  into  five  paragraphs,  one  for  each  division  of  his 
thought:  introduction — 160  words;  that  force  is  tem- 
porary— 43  words;  uncertain — 67  words;  injurious — 134 
words;  untried — 76  words.  This  division  was  the 
correct  paragraphing  because  his  purpose  was  to  stress 
not  the  common  unity  alone  but  also  the  individual  parts. 
Correct  paragraphing,  however,  depends  not  alone  on 
the  purpose  of  the  writer,  but  also  upon  the  mood  and 
mental  calibre  of  his  readers;  and  this  second  considera- 
tion may  prove  even  more  important  than  the  first. 
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To  grasp  in  its  entirety  the  thought  presented,  is  doubt- 
less more  satisfying  than  to  see  it  only  bit  by  bit ;  but  the 
question  is,  has  the  reader  the  desire  and  the  mentality 
to  make  the  effort?  Evidently,  then,  correct  paragraph- 
ing is  paragraphing  adapted  also  to  the  reader.  While 
mature  minds  prefer  paragraphs  long  enough  to  show 
the  full  bearing  of  the  thought,  little  folk  and  the  readers 
of  popular  magazines  must  have  their  intellectual 
stimulants  administered  in  homeopathic  doses.  For  such 
readers  as  you  and  I  address — readers  who  have  had  at 
least  a  high  school  education — paragraphs  of  from  one 
hundrecj  to  three  hundred  words  are  probably  the  safest. 
We  should,  at  all  events,  scan  very  suspiciously  a 
paragraf)h  that  occupies  less  than  one  or  more  than  three 
pages  of  theme-paper.  Let  us  not  condemn,  however, 
merely  hn  the  ground  of  length,  a  paragraph  of  five 
hundred  words  or  more,  in  a  serious  essay  intended  for 
highly  educated  readers,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  merely 
on  the  ground  of  brevity,  the  paragraphs  of  fifty  words 
or  less  that  to-day  dominate  advertising  '* literature" 
and  the  editorial  articles  of  Mr.  Brisbane.  Each  style 
presents  a  paragraph  correct  in  content  in  that  its 
length  is  adapted  to  the  mood  and  mentality  of  its  readers. 
As  illustrations  of  the  principle  just  stated,  consider 
the  two  extracts  following  in  relation  to  the  mood  of 
the  reader  to  whom  they  are  probably  addressed.  The 
attention  that  a  college  professor  of  history  would  give 
to  an  Advertisement — even  to  an  advertisement  con- 
cerning his  own  specialty — is  probably  not  so  well 
sustained  as  the  attention  that  he  would  give  to  a  passage 
from  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  For 
him,  therefore,  the  advertisement,  although  logically 
reducible  to  three,  or  at  most  to  four,  paragraphs,  should 
be  divided  rather  as  it  is  below — ^with  short,  snappy 
paragraphs  to  attract  attention  at  the  opening  and  to 
stimulate  action  at  the  close,  and,  in  the  body  of  the 
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advertisement,  paragraphs  longer,  yet  not  conspicuously 
long,  to  bring  conviction.  For  this  same  professor  of 
history,  however,  the  long  paragraphs  of  Green  are  well 
adapted  to  a  studious  mood;  for  they  bring  out,  in  a 
manner  that  a  division  more  minute  could  not,  the  three 
propositions  that  dominate  the  passage,  the  topic- 
sentences  of  the  several  paragraphs. 

AN   ADVERTISEMENT 

To  Teachers  of  English  History,  political  and  literary: 

Can  your  students  tell  a  lie? 

Are  you  training  them  to  recognize  a  falsehood  when  they  meet 
it?  To  distinguish  between  fact  and  fabrication?  To  weigh — in 
the  case  of  each  document,  each  encyclopedia  article,  each  book  they 
read — the  possibilities,  the  probabilities,  of  error  and  of  deliberate 
fraud? 

To  what  extent  do  your  college  seniors  and  your  first-year  gradu- 
ate students  consider  the  authenticity  of  what  they  hear  and  read : 
the  genuineness  of  its  authorship  and  the  genuineness  of  its  form? 

To  what  extent  are  they  accustomed  to  consider  the  value  of  a 
document  as  evidence — especially  if  that  document  be  what  they 
call  "authentic":  to  ask  whether  they  have  discovered  the  real 
meaning  of  the  author,  whether  he  believed  what  he  wrote,  whether 
what  he  believed  was  true? 

In  short,  are  you  teaching  your  students  to  weigh  for  themselves 
the  evidence  before  them? 

Or  are  you  permitting  them  to  continue  in  the  belief  that  if  they 
see  a  statement  anywhere  in  print  it  must  be  true? 

What  would  they  think  if  they  came  upon  a  pamphlet  written  in 
Spenserian  stanza  and  having  the  following  title-page: 

An  Original  Canto  of  Spencer  [sic]:  Design* d  as  Part  of  his  Fairy 
Queent  but  never  Printed,  Now  made  Publick,  By  Nestor  Ironside, 
Esq.  .  .  .  London;  Printed  for  A,  Baldwin^  near  the  Oxford- 
Arms  in  Warwick-Lane.     M.  DCC.XIV,     {Price  6  d.) 

Suppose,  now,  that  for  the  written  test  that  followed  your  lecture 

upon  the  Harley  administration  and  the  creation  of  the  twelve  Tory 

peers,  you  were  to  place  in  the  hands  of  each  student  a  photographic 

reprint  of  this  pamphlet.    Suppose  that  they  found  it  to  be  the  story 

of  how  a  false  magician,  Archimago,  beset  fair  Britomart  in  the 

absence  of  her  faithful  Talus;  how  he  summoned  to  stand  guard  over 

her  a  pack  of  dogs,  part  noble  and  part  base;  and  how,  finding  that 

the  nobler  dogs  would  not  obey  him,  but  strove  to  rescue  Britomart, 
18 
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the  magician,  by  the  power  of  his  Staff,  created  "Six  Couple  more" 
of  the  subservient  curs  to  do  his  bidding  and  control  the  pack. 

What  then  would  your  students  think ?  How  many  of  them  would 
still  believe  the  statement  in  the  title?  How  many  of  them  would 
distinguish  between  the  end-stopped  lines  of  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Croxall  and  the  fluid  stanzas  of  genuine  Spenserian  verse?  How 
many  of  them  would  read  between  the  lines,  and  catch  in  the  alle- 
gory the  political  significance?  How  many  would  question  whether 
the  date  on  the  title-page  is  that  of  the  first  edition  of  the  poem,  and 
would  try  to  fix  the  date  with  more  exactness? 

This  experiment  has  proved  an  "eye-opener"  in  several  classes. 

Why  not  try  it  in  yours? 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  ELIZABETH 

England's  one  hope  lay  in  the  character  of  her  queen.  Elizabeth 
was  now  in  her  twenty-fifth  year.  Personally,  she  had  much  of  her 
mother's  beauty;  her  figure  was  commanding,  her  face  long,  but 
queenly  and  intelligent,  her  eyes  quick  and  fine.  She  had  grown  up, 
amid  the  liberal  culture  of  Henry's  court,  a  bold  horsewoman,  a  good 
shot,  a  graceful  dancer,  a  skilled  musician,  and  an  accomplished 
scholar.  She  read  every  morning  a  portion  of  Demosthenes,  and 
could  "rub  up  her  rusty  Greek"  at  need  to  bandy  pedantry  with  a 
vice-chancellor.  But  she  was  far  from  being  a  mere  pedant.  The 
new  literature  which  was  springing  up  around  her,  found  a  constant 
welcome  in  her  court.  She  spoke  Italian  and  French  as  fluently  as 
her  mother  tongue.  She  was  familiar  with  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  In 
spite  of  the  affectation  of  her  style,  and  her  taste  for  anagrams  and 
puerilities,  she  listened  with  delight  to  the  Faerie  Queen ^  and  found  a 
smile  for  "  Master  Spenser"  when  he  appeared  in  the  presence.  Her 
moral  temper  recalled,  in  its  strange  contrasts,  the  mixed  blood 
within  her  veins.  She  was  at  once  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  From  her  father,  she  inherited  her  frank  and  hearty 
address,  her  love  of  popularity  and  of  free  intercourse  with  the 
people,  her  dauntless  courage,  and  her  amazing  self-confidence.  Her 
harsh,  manlike  voice,  her  impetuous  will,  her  pride,  her  furious  out- 
bursts of  anger,  came  to  her  with  her  Tudor  blood.  She  rated  great 
nobles  as  if  they  were  schoolboys;  she  met  the  insolence  of  Essex 
with  a  box  on  the  ear;  she  would  break,  now  and  then,  into  the  grav- 
est deliberations,  to  swear  at  her  ministers  like  a  fishwife.  But 
strangely  in  contrast  with  the  violent  outlines  of  her  Tudor  temper 
stood  the  sensuous,  self-indulgent  nature  she  derived  from  Anne 
Boleyn.  Splendor  and  pleasure  were  with  Elizabeth  the  very  air 
she  breathed.     Her  delight  was  to  move  in  perpetual  progresses 
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from  castle  to  castle  through  a  series  of  gorgeous  pageants,  fanciful 
and  extravagant  as  a  caliph's  dream.  She  loved  gayety  and  laughter 
and  wit.  A  happy  retort  or  a  finished  compliment  never  failed  to 
win  her  favor.  She  hoarded  jewels.  Her  dresses  were  innumerable. 
Her  vanity  remained,  even  to  old  age,  the  vanity  of  a  coquette  in 
her  teens.  No  adulation  was  too  fulsome  for  her,  no  flattery  of  her 
beauty  too  gross.  "To  see  her  was  heaven,*'  Hutton  told  her;  "the 
lack  of  her  was  hell."  She  would  play  with  her  rings,  that  her  cour- 
tiers might  note  the  delicacy  of  her  hands;  or  dance  a  coranto,  that 
the  French  ambassador,  hidden  dexterously  behind  a  curtain,  might 
report  her  sprightliness  to  his  master.  Her  levity,  her  frivolous 
laughter,  her  unwomanly  jests  gave  color  to  a  thousand  scandals. 
Her  character,  in  fact,  like  her  portraits,  was  utterly  without  shade. 
Of  womanly  reserve  or  self-restraint,  she  knew  nothing.  No  instinct 
of  delicacy  veiled  the  voluptuous  temper  which  had  broken  out  in 
the  romps  of  her  girlhood,  and  showed  itself  almost  ostentatioudy 
throughout  her  later  life.  Personal  beauty  in  a  man  was  a  sure 
passport  to  her  liking.  She  patted  handsome  young  squires  on  the 
neck  when  they  knelt  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  fondled  her  "sweet 
Robin,"  Lord  Leicester,  in  the  face  of  the  court. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  statesmen  whom  she  outwitted  held 
Elizabeth  almost  to  the  last  to  be  little  more  than  a  frivolous  woman; 
or  that  Phillip  of  Spain  wondered  how  "a  wanton"  could  hold  in 
check  the  policy  of  the  Escurial.  But  the  Elizabeth  whom  they  saw 
was  far  from  being  all  of  Elizabeth.  The  wilfulness  of  Henry,  the 
triviality  of  Anne  Boleyn,  played  over  the  surface  of  a  nature  hard  as 
steel,  a  temper  purely  intellectual,  the  very  type  of  reason  untouched 
by  imagination  or  passion.  Luxurious  and  pleasure-loving  as  she 
seemed,  Elizabeth  lived  simply  and  frugally,  and  she  worked  hard. 
Her  vanity  and  caprice  had  no  weight  whatever  with  her  state 
affairs.  The  coquette  of  the  presence-chamber  became  the  coolest 
and  hardest  of  politicians  at  the  council-board.  Fresh  from  the 
flattery  of  her  courtiers,  she  would  tolerate  no  flattery  in  the  closet; 
she  was  herself  plain  and  downright  of  speech  with  her  councilors, 
and  looked  for  a  corresponding  plainness  of  speech  in  return.  Her 
expenditure  was  parsimonious,  and  even  miserly.  If  any  trace  of 
her  sex  lingered  in  her  statesmanship,  it  was  seen  in  the  simplicity 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  that  often  underlie  a  woman's  fluctuations  of 
feeling.  It  was  this,  in  part,  which  gave  her  her  marked  superiority 
over  the  statesmen  of  her  time.  No  nobler  group  of  ministers  ever 
gathered  round  a  council-board  than  those  who  gathered  round  the 
council-board  of  Elizabeth.  But  she  is  the  instrument  of  none.  She 
listens,  she  weighs,  she  uses  or  puts  by  the  counsels  of  each  in  turn, 
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but  her  policy  as  a  whole  is  her  own.  It  was  a  policy,  not  of  genius, 
but  of  good  sense.  Her  aims  were  simple  and  obvious:  to  preserve 
her  throne,  to  keep  England  out  of  war,  to  restore  civil  and  religious 
order.  Something  of  womanly  caution  and  timidity,  perhaps, 
backed  the  passionless  indifference  with  which  she  set  aside  the 
larger  schemes  of  ambition  which  were  ever  opening  before  her  eyes. 
She  was  resolute  in  her  refusal  of  the  Low  Countries.  She  rejected 
with  a  laugh  the  offers  of  the  Protestants  to  make  her  "  head  of  the 
religion"  and  "mistress  of  the  seas."  But  her  amazing  success  in 
the  end  sprang  mainly  from  this  wise  limitation  of  her  aims.  She 
had  a  finer  sense  than  any  of  her  councilors  of  her  real  resources;  she 
knew  instinctively  how  far  she  could  go,  and  what  she  could  do.  Her 
cold,  critical  intellect  was  never  swayed  by  enthusiasm  or  by  panic 
either  to  exaggerate  or  to  underestimate  her  risks  or  her  power. 

Of  political  wisdom,  indeed,  in  its  larger  and  more  generous  sense, 
Elizabeth  had  little  or  none;  but  her  political  tact  was  unerring. 
She  seldom  saw  her  course  at  a  glance,  but  she  played  with  a  hundred 
courses,  fitfully  and  discursively,  as  a  musician  runs  his  fingers  over 
the  keyboard,  till  she  hit  suddenly  upon  the  right  one.  Such  a 
nature  was  essentially  practical,  and  of  the  present.  She  distrusted 
a  plan,  in  fact,  just  in  proportion  to  its  speculative  range,  or  its  out- 
look into  the  future.  Her  notion  of  statesmanship  lay  in  watching 
how  things  turned  out  around  her,  and  in  seizing  the  moment  for 
making  the  best  of  them.  A  policy  of  this  limited,  practical,  tenta- 
tive order  was  not  only  best  suited  to  the  England  of  her  day,  to  its 
small  resources  and  the  transitional  character  of  its  religious  and 
political  belief,  but  it  was  one  eminently  suited  to  Elizabeth's  pecu- 
liar powers.  It  was  a  policy  of  detail,  and  in  details  her  wonderful 
readiness  and  ingenuity  found  scope  for  their  exercise.  "No  war, 
my  lords,"  the  Queen  used  to  cry  imperiously  at  the  council-board, 
"no  war!"  but  her  hatred  of  war  sprang  less  from  aversion  to  blood 
or  to  expense,  real  as  was  her  aversion  to  both,  than  from  the  fact 
that  peace  left  the  field  open  to  the  diplomatic  maneuvers  and 
intrigues  in  which  she  excelled.  It  was  her  delight  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  ingenuity  which  broke  out  in  a  thousand  puckish  freaks, 
freaks  in  which  one  can  hardly  see  any  purpose  beyond  the  purpose 
of  sheer  mystification.  She  reveled  in  "byways"  and  "crooked 
ways."  She  played  with  grave  cabinets  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse, 
and  with  much  of  the  same  feline  delight  in  the  mere  embarrassment 
of  her  victims.  When  she  was  weary  of  mystifying  foreign  states- 
men, she  turned  to  find  fresh  sport  in  mystifying  her  own  ministers. 
Had  Elizabeth  written  the  story  of  her  reign,  she  would  have  prided 
herself,  not  on  the  triumph  of  England  or  the  ruin  of  Spain,  but  on 
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the  skill  with  which  she  had  hoodwinked  and  outwitted  every  states- 
man in  Europe  during  fifty  years.  Nor  was  her  trickery  without 
political  value.  Ignoble,  inexpressibly  wearisome  as  the  Queen's 
diplomacy  seems  to  us  now,  tracing  it  as  we  do  through  a  thousand 
dispatches,  it  succeeded  in  its  main  end.  It  gained  time,  and  every 
year  that  was  gained  doubled  Elizabeth's  strength.  Nothing  is 
more  revolting  in  the  Queen,  but  nothing  is  more  characteristic, 
than  her  shameless  mendacity.  It  was  an  age  of  political  lying;  but, 
in  the  profusion  and  recklessness  of  her  lies,  Elizabeth  stood  without  a 
peer  in  Christendom.  A  falsehood  was  to  her  simply  an  intellectual 
means  of  meeting  a  difficulty;  and  the  ease  with  which  she  asserted 
or  denied  whatever  suited  her  purpose,  was  only  equaled  by  the 
cynical  indifference  with  which  she  met  the  exposure  of  her  lies  as 
soon  as  their  purpose  was  answered.  The  same  purely  intellectual 
view  of  things  showed  itself  in  the  dexterous  use  she  made  of  her 
very  faults.  Her  levity  carried  her  gayly  over  moments  of  detection 
and  embarrassment  where  better  women  would  have  died  of  shame. 
She  screened  her  tentative  and  hesitating  statesmanship  under  the 
natural  timidity  and  vacillation  of  her  sex.  She  turned  her  very 
luxury  and  sports  to  good  account.  There  were  moments  of  grave 
danger  in  her  reign  when  the  country  remained  indifferent  to  its 
perils,  as  it  saw  the  Queen  give  her  days  to  hawking  and  hunting, 
and  her  nights  to  dancing  and  plays.  Her  vanity  and  affectation, 
her  womanly  fickleness  and  caprice,  all  had  their  part  in  the  diplo- 
matic comedies  she  played  with  the  successive  candidates  for  her  hand. 
If  political  necessities  made  her  life  a  lonely  one,  she  had,  at  any 
rate,  the  satisfaction  of  averting  war  and  conspiracies  by  love-son- 
nets and  romantic  interviews,  or  of  gaining  a  year  of  tranquillity  by 
the  dexterous  spinning  out  of  a  flirtation. 

The  two  contrasted  passages  just  quoted  illustrate  the 
adaptation  of  the  paragraphing  to  the  varying  mood  of  a 
reader  of  given  mental  calibre;  the  adaptation  to  different 
mental  calibres  will  be  exemplified  in  an  exercise  that 
follows.  First,  however,  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
summarize  this  section  on  this  prerequisite  quality  in 
paragraphing — correctness,  conformity  to  good  use  in 
form  and  content.  In  matters  of  external  form,  good 
use  is  absolute:  for  correct  form,  the  paragraph  must 
obey  the  established  usages  of  indentation.  In  matters 
of  content,  however,  good  use  is  relative:  for  correct 
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content,  the  paragraph  must  be  adapted,  as  to  length, 
first,  to  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  and,  second,  to  the 
mood  and  mental  calibre  of  the  reader.  And  this  correct- 
ness, be  it  noted,  is  prerequisite  to  effectiveness  in 
paragraphing,  conformity  to  the  principles  of  unity  of 
effect,  still  to  be  discussed. 

EXERCISE  I 

The  following  selection  from  the  New  York  Evening  Journcil,  con- 
stitutes the  introduction  and  the  first  main  section  of  a  series  of 
editorial  articles  on  a  single  topic.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Journal  aims  to  be  intelligible  to  even  the  least  educated  reader, 
justify  the  present  paragraph-division;  and  then  show  how  this  same 
article  would  have  been  paragraphed  for  readers  of  the  Nation,  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  or  the  New  Republic. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  WAY  OF  TALKING* 

"  M.  F.,"  of  West  Fiftieth  Street,  New  York,  says  in  a  letter: 

I  am  a  workingman.  twenty-seven,  American,  and  anxious  to  improve  my  Eng- 
lish, or  grammar,  my  pronunciation  being  poor  also.  I  am  trying  for  a  i)osition 
where  a  man  must  not  only  know  how  to  do  work,  but  also  to  explain  it,  sell  it. 
And  a  good,  clear  explanation  in  fair  English  will  do  wonders  in  disposing  of  my 
work.  I  lack  the  language  or  words  to  express  myself,  and  for  this  reason  I  ask 
your  help  and  advice. 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  plan — ^read  books  or  private  instruction?  Occa- 
sionally I  have  to  work  at  night.  My  Sundays  are  open  and  evenings  after  7.30. 
I  cannot  pay  a  high  rate  of  tuition,  as  my  salary  is  very  moderate. 

Any  information  will  be  most  thankfully  received  by  one  who  has  educated  him- 
self, as  it  is,  with  the  valuable  help  of  your  editorials. 

This  reader  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  he  under- 
stands the  importance  of  language. 

With  words  we  make  our  meaning  clear  to  others,  we  persuade; 
we  interest  people  or  bore  them. 

The  ordinary  business  man,  clerk,  or  salesman  depends  upon  his 
knowledge  of  language,  very  often,  as  the  carpenter  depends  upon 
his  understanding  of  tools  and  their  use.  Language  is  the  tool- 
chest  of  thought. 

Many  hundred  books  have  been  written,  and  many  hundred  more 
might  be  written,  to  answer  the  apparently  simple  question  that  this 
man  asks.  In  this  short  column,  any  answer  must  be  a  brief,  dis- 
jointedi  insufficient  thing. 

ilteiffediKedfromtivei^w  Y^hEHning^onmolby^tmimifmal  W.R.Heanti 
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Language  is  ordinarily  a  matter  of  early  impressions.  Afiy  human 
being,  without  effort,  can  be  taught  to  speak  correctly  before  the 
age  of  seven.  Unfortunately,  a  great  majority  of  us  spend  the  first 
seven  years  learning  to  speak  incorrectly.  It  oftens  takes  twenty 
years  to  get  over  the  bad  habits  of  the  first  seven  years.  Sometimes 
a  whole  lifetime  of  effort  doesn't  suffice  to  break  the  habits  engraved 
on  the  childish  mind. 

This  writer  has  known  more  than  one  determined  man  unable 
after  years  of  struggle  to  overcome  the  treacherous  **I  done  it.** 
One  who  tried  nobly — he  is  still  trying — produces  sentences  of  this 
sort:  "Neither  have  I  did  it." 

A  man's  walk  and  speech  are  equally  matters  of  habit;  and  habit 
dominates  us  with  such  tremendous  force  that,  for  a  great  majority 
of  men  deficient  in  early  education,  the  real  problem  is  overcoming 
habit. 

We  should  not  advise  a  man  of  twenty-seven  and  with  small 
income  to  spend  money  trying  to  improve  his  knowledge  and  use  of 
the  spoken  language. 

Books  will  help.  Talk  with  men  that  speak  correctly  will  help 
still  more.  Writing  is  important — if  you  can  get  a  friend  able  to 
criticize  mistakes  or  suggest  improvements. 

A  very  good  writer,  talker,  and  thinker  was  Bacon,  the  great 
philosopher  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day.  Some  men  say  that  he  was 
the  greatest  thinking  human  being  after  Aristotle. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  language  and  its  study  upon  the  human 
mind,  Bacon  said — we  quote  from  memory: 

"Reading  maketh  a  full  man." 

"Writing  maketh  an  exact  man.** 

"Talking  maketh  a  ready  man." 

Bacon  did  not  refer  to  any  question  of  the  correct  use  of  language. 
He  referred  to  the  effect  of  reading,  writing,  and  talking  upon  the 
human  mind. 

At  the  same  time,  Bacon's  definition  of  the  results  of  reading, 
writing,  and  talking,  may  be  useful  to  our  reader  and  to  others  wjio 
want  to  improve  their  English. 

Reading  gives  you  ideas,  knowledge,  and  a  big  vocabulary — ^that 
is  to  say,  a  big  collection  of  words  that  you  can  use. 

Writing  teaches  you  to  be  exact  in  the  expression  of  thought. 
The  writing  hand  holds  back  the  mind,  compels  it  to  be  deliberate^ 
gives  it  time  to  formulate  the  thoughts  concisely. 

Talking,  as  Bacon  says,  "maketh  a  r^dy  man.'*  It  compels 
instant  response:  it  forces  us  to  give  ^pr^ofj  t9  the  thpu^ht  9^  t)l9 
thought  ii  formedt 
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The  man  who  writes  us  ought  to  practice  all  three — ^reading,  writ- 
ing, and  talking.  Read  good,  well-written  books.  One  of  the  very 
best  books  from  every  point  of  view  is  the  Bible.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  beautiful;  the  New  Testament  is  inspiring,  elevating. 

The  language  of  Old  and  New  Testament  may  undoubtedly  be 
called  the  very  best  English  that  has  ever  been  written.  No  one 
knows  how  much  English  speech  and  the  written  English  language 
owe  to  the  men  that  translated  King  James*  edition  of  the  Bible. 

Bunyan  is  a  good  author  for  men  that  want  to  use  English  vigor- 
ously and  simply. 

Dickens  is**another.  Those  are  old-fashioned  names:  but  don't 
imagine  that  any  one  of  the  six  best  sellers  of  to-day  can  take  their 
places. 

Read  with  a  dictionary;  when  you  don\know  the  exact  meaning 
of  a  word,  or  its  pronunciation,  look  it  up.  Have  a  good  dictionary, 
one  that  gives  the  derivation  of  words.  You  use  the  language  much 
more  intelligently  if  you  know  its  origin. 

Practice  reading  out  loud.  You  may  read  good  English  to  your- 
self indefinitely,  and  still  speak  incorrectly. 

If  you  read  aloud  slowly,  as  much  as  an  hour  each  day,  you  will 
form  the  habit  of  expressing  thought  in  correct  English;  and  bad 
habits  of  speech  will  gradually  disappear. 

More  of  this  another  day. 


§  II.  EFFECTIVE  PARAGRAPHS 

Thus  far,  we  have  been  considering  what  constitutes 
correctness  of  paragraphing,  in  form  and  content;  but 
a  second,  and  greater,  problem  still  remains — effective 
paragraphing.  In  the  paragraph,  as  in  the  whole  com- 
position and  in  the  sentence,  the  ultimate  aim  of  organ- 
ization and  expression  is  to  produce  upon  the  reader, 
through  denotation  and  connotation,  some  predeter- 
mined intellectual  and  emotional  effect ;  and  the  quality 
of  composition  thus  produced — unity  of  effect,  single- 
ness of  intellectual  and  emotional  impression — is  to  be 
obtained  in  the  paragraph,  as  in  the  whole  composition 
and  in  the  sentence,  by  utilizing  the  devices  appropriate 
for  producing  unity  of  material,  mass  or  emphasis,  and 
coherence,  intellectual  and  emotional. 
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§  II: A.  THE  INTELLECTUAL  EFFECT 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  effect  to  be  produced,  let  us  con- 
sider first  the  intellectual  effect.  Our  gathering  of 
material  has  given  us  concrete  denotative  details — ^which, 
however,  we  may  supplement  further  should  they  prove 
inadequate.  Our  synthesizing  of  the  material  for  the 
composition  as  a  whole  has  given  us  an  intellectual  prop- 
osition compactly  embodying  the  central  thought  of 
the  entire  composition  in  which  the  paragraph  in  hand 
must  play  its  part.  Our  organization  of  the  composi- 
tion as  a  whole  has  indicated  the  division-headings 
that  are  to  be  developed  in  the  several  paragraphs. 
And,  finally,  our  decision  as  to  what  is  the  correct  con- 
tent for  each  paragraph  has  determined,  in  each  case, 
how  inclusive  we  shall  make  its  scope;  or,  to  state  it  from 
a  different  viewpoint,  has  determined  whether  we  shall 
treat  a  given  heading  in  the  outline-plan  under  several 
paragraphs,  as  did  Burke  in  his  objection  to  the  uses  of 
force  against  America,  or  shall  group  the  several  sub- 
divisions in  one  long  paragraph,  as  did  Green  repeatedly 
in  his  description  of  Elizabeth.  All  this  being  settled, 
we  are  ready  to  consider  how  we  may  give  to  this  para- 
graph a  maximum  of  denotation — intellectual  effective- 
ness; and  this  problem  resolves  itself  into  a  study  of  the 
devices  appropriate  for  producing  in  the  paragraph  (i) 
intellectual  unity  of  material,  (2)  intellectual  mass,  or 
intellectual  emphasis,  and  (3)  intellectual  coherence. 

§  II : A:  I.  INTELLECTUAL  UNITY  OF  MATERIAL 

Intellectual  unity  of  material,  the  first  element  in 
intellectual  unity  of  effect,  we  have  already  defined  as 
completeness  and  relevancy  of  thought.  In  the  para- 
graph, as  in  the  composition  as  a  whole,  the  material 
must  be  so  limited  as  to  present,  without  irrelevant 
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matter,  yet  complete,  the  thought  essential  for  pro- 
ducing the  predetermined  intellectual  effect.  And  the 
devices  for  obtaining  this  intellectual  unity  of  material 
in  the  paragraph  are  analogous  to  the  devices  used  for 
the  same  purpose  in  the  composition  cis  a  whole:  (a) 
Testing  the  relevancy  of  each  detail  by  comparing  it 
individually  with  the  intellectual  topic-sentence  of  the 
paragraph;  and  (b)  Testing  the  completeness  of  the 
total  body  of  details  by  comparing  them  collectively  with 
the  intellectual  topic-sentence. 

The  nature  of  the  relevancy  of  the  details  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  function  of  the  paragraph.  If  a  para- 
graph be  argumentative,  material  is  relevant  when  it 
helps  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  topic-sentence.  If  the 
paragraph  be  expository,  material  is  relevant  when  it 
helps  to  make  clear  the  generalization  to  be  explained — 
as  by  definition,  by  division,  by  illustration,  by  com- 
parison, by  contrast.  If  the  paragraph  be  descriptive, 
the  material  is  relevant  intellectually  if  it  helps  to  amplify 
the  fundamental  image  as  seen  from  the  established  point 
of  view;  but  in  description,  let  us  not  forget,  the  material 
must  be  relevant  not  only  intellectually  but  also  emo- 
tionally— ^whereof  we  shall  speak  later.  If  the  para- 
graph be  narrative,  the  ultimate  test,  as  in  description, 
is  the  emotional  relevancy  of  the  material;  but  the 
material  is  relevant  intellectually  if  it  helps  make  the 
action  clear.  In  all  cases,  relevancy  resolves  itself  into 
this:  Does  the  material  contribute  to  the  intellectual 
effect  proposed  in  the  topic-sentence  of  the  paragraph? 

The  nature  of  the  completeness  of  the  details  is,  like 
their  relevancy,  a  matter  dependent  upon  the  function 
of  the  paragraph.  If  the  paragraph  be  argumentative, 
we  must  make  certain  that  the  material  be  sufficient  to 
prove  so  much  of  the  proposition  of  the  whole  com- 
position as  is  to  be  covered  by  the  topic-sentence  of  this 

particular  paragraph,    If  Xh^  para^apb  ])^  expoaitory, 
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we  must  make  certain  merely  that  the  material  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  topic-sentence  clear.  If  the  para- 
graph be  descriptive  or  narrative,  the  ultimate  test  is 
the  completeness  of  the  material  for  emotional  effect; 
but  we  may  first  inquire  whether  the  material  be  intel- 
lectually complete — ^whether,  in  narration,  it  is  sufficient 
to  make  the  story  clear;  in  description,  to  make  the 
reader  see  the  picture.  In  all  these  cases,  the  question 
of  completeness  resolves  itself  into  this:  To  produce 
the  intellectual  effect  proposed  in  the  topic-sentence  of 
the  paragraph,  is  the  material  sufficient? 

As  examples  of  intellectual  unity  of  material,  para- 
graph by  paragraph,  examine  now  the  following  selection. 
Ask  yourself,  in  each  instance.  What  is  the  topic-sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph?  Is  this  topic-sentence  ex- 
pressed, or  merely  understood?  In  what  manner  (as, 
by  proof,  by  definition,  by  illustration)  does  each  portion 
of  the  amplifying  material  contribute  to  the  intellectual 
effect  proposed?  Is  any  part  of  the  material  irrelevant? 
In  view  of  the  function  of  the  paragraph  (as,  argumenta- 
tive or  expository)  is  the  material  complete?  If  not, 
what  further  material  is  needed?  To  sum  up,  has  the 
paragraph  intellectual  unity  of  material? 

THE  AUTOCRAT'S  OPINION  OF  PUNS 

— Do  you  mean  to  say  the  pun-question  is  not  dearly  settled  in 
your  minds?  Let  me  lay  down  the  law  upon  the  subject.  Life  and 
language  are  alike  sacred.  Homicide  and  verbicide — that  is,  violeat 
treatment  of  a  word  with  fatal  results  to  its  legitimate  meaning, 
which  is  its  life — are  alike  forbidden.  Manslaughter,  which  is  the 
meaning  of  the  one,  is  the  same  as  man's  laughter,  which  is  the  end 
of  the  other.  A  pun  is,  prima  facie,  an  insult  to  the  person  you  are 
talking  with.  It  implies  utter  indifference  to -or  sublime  contempt 
for  his  remarks,  no  matter  how  serious.  I  speak  of  total  depravity, 
and  one  says  all  that  is  written  on  the  subject  is  deep  raving.  I 
have  committed  my  self-respect  by  talking  with  such  a  person.  I 
should  like  to  commit  him,  but  cannot,  because  he  is  a  nuisance.  Or 
I  speak  of  geological  convulsions,  and  be  asks  me  what  was  the  cosine 
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of  Noah's  ark;  also,  whether  the  Deluge  was  not  a  deal  huger  than 
any  modern  inundation. 

A  pun  does  not  commonly  justify  a  blow  in  return.  But  if  a  blow 
were  given  for  such  cause,  and  death  ensued,  the  jury  would  be 
judges  both  of  the  facts  and  of  the  pun,  and  might,  if  the  latter  were 
of  an  aggravated  character,  return  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide. 
Thus,  in  a  case  lately  decided  before  Miller,  J.,  Doe  presented 
Roe  a  subscription  paper,  and  urged  the  claims  of  suffering  humanity. 
Roe  replied  by  asking.  When  charity  was  like  a  top?  It  was  in 
evidence  that  Doe  preserved  a  dignified  silence.  Roe  then  said, 
"When  it  begins  to  hum."  Doe  then — and  not  till  then — struck 
Roe,  and  his  head  happening  to  hit  a  bound  volume  of  the  Monthly 
Rag-Bag  and  Stolen  Miscellany^  intense  mortification  ensued  with 
a  fatal  result.  The  chief  laid  down  his  notions  of  the  law  to  his 
brother  justices,  who  unanimously  replied  "Jest  so."  The  chief 
rejoined  that  no  man  should  jest  so  without  being  punished  for  it, 
and  charged  for  the  prisoner,  who  was  acquitted,  and  the  pun  ordered 
to  be  burned  by  the  sheriff.  The  bound  volume  was  forfeited  as  a 
deodand,  but  not  claimed. 

And,  once  more,  listen  to  the  historian.  "The  puritans  hated 
puns.  The  Bishops  were  notoriously  addicted  to  them.  The  Lords 
Temporal  carried  them  to  the  verge  of  license.  Majesty  itself  must 
have  its  royal  quibble.  'Ye  be  burly,  my  Lord  of  Burleigh,*  said 
Queen  Elizabeth,  *but  ye  shall  make  less  stir  in  our  realm  than  my 
Lord  of  Leicester.'  The  gravest  wisdom  and  the  highest  breeding 
lent  their  sanction  to  the  practice.  Lord  Bacon  playfully  declared 
himself  a  descendant  of  'Og,  the  King  of  Bashan.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
with  his  last  breath,  reproached  the  soldier  who  brought  him  water, 
for  wasting  a  casque  full  upon  a  dying  man.  A  courtier,  who  saw 
Othello  performed  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  remarked,  that  the  black- 
amoor was  a  brute,  and  not  a  man.  'Thou  hast  reason,*  replied  a 
great  Lord,  'according  to  Plato  his  saying;  for  this  be  a  two-legged 
animal  with  feathers.'  The  fatal  habit  became  universal.  The 
language  was  corrupted.  The  infection  spread  to  the  national 
conscience.  Political  double-dealings  naturally  grew  out  of  verbal 
double  meanings.  The  teeth  of  the  new  dragon  were  sown  by  the 
Cadmus  who  introduced  the  alphabet  of  equivocation.  What  was 
levity  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors  grew  to  regicide  and  revolution  in 
the  age  of  the  Stuarts. " 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table, 
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§  II: A: 2.  INTELLECTUAL  EMPHASIS 

Intellectual  mass,  or  intellectual  emphasis,  the  second 
element  in  intellectual  unity  of  effect,  we  have  defined 
as  conspicuousness  of  what  is  intellectually  of  most 
importance.  In  the  paragraph,  as  in  the  composition 
as  a  whole,  the  material  must  be  so  arranged  and  so  pro- 
portioned as  to  present  its  several  elements  in  their 
relative  importance  for  producing  the  predetermined 
intellectual  effect.  And,  for  producing  this  intellectual 
emphasis,  the  devices  in  the  paragraph  are  analogous  to 
the  devices  found  useful  in  the  composition  as  a  whole: 
(a)  arrangement — of  the  topic-sentence  and  of  the 
thought-divisions;  and  (b)  proportion — of  the  topic- 
sentence  and  of  the  thought-divisions. 

Arrangement,  the  first  of  our  two  devices  for  intel- 
lectual emphasis  in  the  paragraph,  is  applicable,  first, 
to  the  placing  of  the  topic-sentence:  the  central  thought 
of  the  paragraph  should  have  the  most  conspicuous  posi- 
tion. The  conspicuous  positions  in  any  composition 
are  the  beginning  and — even  more  conspicuous — the  end; 
evidently,  then,  the  topic-sentence  of  a  paragraph  should 
stand  first,  or  stand  last,  or  be  divided  between  the  two 
positions.  That  the  topic-sentence  should  stand  first  is 
not  impossible;  but  such  an  arrangement  is  often  open 
to  objection:  in  the  first  place,  to  state  the  entire  topic- 
sentence  before  offering  the  details  may  either  offend  a 
reader  by  its  dogmatism  or  bore  him  by  leaving  him  no 
chance  to  think  himself;  in  the  second  place,  to  state 
the  topic-sentence  first  is  often  to  prevent  that  clear 
transition  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  coherence,  the  open- 
ing lines  should  be  devoted.  The  first  objection  may  be 
obviated  by  stating,  at  the  opening,  only  the  subject  of 
the  topic-sentence,  and  leaving  the  predicate  to  be 
embodied  in  the  close;  and  usually,  unless  mere  clarity 
be  the  goal  desired,  this  is  the  better  way:  only  a  text- 
book needs  to  be  didactic.    The  second  objection,  how- 
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ever,  may  be  obviated  by  a  compromise:  transition  and 
topic-sentence  may  be  interwoven  in  the  opening  lines. 
Usually,  however,  whether  the  topic-sentence  be  em- 
bodied in  the  opening  lines  or  not,  it  should — if  the  pur- 
posed effect  be  intellectual — be  stated  fully  at  the  close. 
No  paragraph  of  exposition  or  argument  is  quite  com- 
plete unless  all  its  thought  be  summed  in  the  concluding 
sentence.  In  such  a  case,  concluding  sentence  and  topic- 
sentence  are  identical.  In  short,  when  the  purposed 
effect  is  intellectual,  the  principle  of  emphasis  demands 
that  the  central  thought — embodied  in  the  topic-sentence 
of  the  paragraph — stand  last,  or  otherwise  be  placed 
conspicuously. 

This  device  of  arrangement  for  intellectual  emphasis 
in  the  paragraph,  is  applicable,  however,  not  only  to  the 
topic-sentence  but  also  to  the  amplifying  sentences  or 
other  thought-divisions  in  the  paragraph.  Whenever 
the  amplifying  material  is  expressed  in  several  coordinate 
sentences  or  sentence-groups,  these  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged within  the  paragraph  that  (coherence  permitting) 
the  most  important  shall  stand  first  and  last.  Whenever 
this  is  possible,  the  arrangement  of  the  paragraph  for 
emphasis  will  be  as  follows:  (i)  the  subject,  or  even  the 
complete  topic-sentence,  stated  as  near  to  the  beginning 
as  the  transition  from  the  preceding  paragraph  permits; 
(2)  the  amplifying  sentence  or  sentence-group  that  ranks 
second  in  importance;  (3)  the  amplifying  sentences  and 
sentence-groups  of  less  importance;  (4)  the  amplifying 
sentence  or  sentence-group  of  chief  importance;  and  (5) 
the  complete  topic-sentence  of  the  paragraph  by  way  of 
summary  and  conclusion.  To  organize  all  paragraphs 
upon  this  plan  would  be  monotonous;  but  normally, 
when  the  purposed  effect  is  intellectual,  the  rule  of 
arrangement  for  emphasis  applies  to  the  amplifying  sen- 
tences of  a  paragraph  as  to  its  topic-sentence:  Begin 
and  end  with  that  which  logically  deserves  distinction. 
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Proportion,  the  second  of  our  two  devices  for  intellec- 
tual emphasis,  is  applicable  first  to  the  statement  of  the 
topic-sentence:  the  central  thought  of  the  paragraph 
may  be  made  conspicuous  through  iteration.  Note 
that  I  say  it  '*may**  be  made  conspicuous:  not  always 
should  the  device  be  utilized.  Of  high  utility  in  the 
larger  units,  the  reiteration  of  the  central  thought  may 
prove  unbearable  within  a  paragraph:  it  is  too  loud  a 
trumpet  for  a  tiny  room.  At  times,  however,  it  will 
prove  effective:  if  the  paragraph  be  long,  or  have  many 
subdivisions,  the  reiteration  of  the  topic-sentence  will 
contribute  a  greatly  needed  emphasis.  In  such  a  para- 
graph, as  in  the  composition  as  a  whole,  reiterate.  "If 
you  have  a  point  to  make  with  an  audience,  tell  them  you 
are  going  to  make  it;  tell  them  you  are  making  it;  tell 
them  that  you  have  made  it:  and  perhaps  they  will  see 
that  it  is  there.*' 

More  applicable,  however,  to  the  single  paragraph  is 
proportion  through  the  amplification  of  important  parts. 
This  device  for  intellectual  emphasis  results  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  that  sentence  or  that  sentence-group  which 
logically  deserves  distinction,  and  in  the  corresponding 
condensation  of  parts  of  less  importance.  In  a  para- 
graph, as  in  a  larger  unit,  we  may  build  up  important 
divisions  of  the  thought  by  means  of  additional  particu- 
lars, examples,  analogies,  comparisons,  or  proofs.  Fear- 
ful lest  the  importance  of  this  thought  escape  you,  I 
forthwith  amplify  it.  Particulars?  Each  of  the  state- 
ments following  will  be  a  particular  detail  of  how  to 
amplify.  Examples?  These  sentences  that  I  now  am 
writing  are  examples  of  how  we  may  emphasize  a  thought- 
division  by  giving  it  more  space.  Analogies?  Observe 
your  tiniest  kitten  the  next  time  she  is  cornered  by  a  dog! 
Comparison?  Re-read  the  corresponding  discussions  of 
emphasis  through  proportion  on  pages  152  and  175. 
Proofs?    Have  I  not  proved  to  you,  by  my  writing  of 
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this  last  half-paragraph,  that  this  principle  of  emphasis 
through  proportion  may  be  actually  applied?  In  the 
paragraph,  then,  as  in  the  whole  composition,  let  us 
amplify  most  the  parts  of  most  importance. 

To  make  real  these  devices  of  intellectual  emphasis  in 
paragraphs,  examine  now  the  essay  following.  What 
instances  do  you  find  of  emphasis  through  putting  a 
topic-sentence  first  or  last?  Through  putting  an  impor- 
tant division  first  or  last?  Through  reiterating  the 
topic-sentence?  Through  giving  an  important  part 
most  space? 

FROM   A   RUSSIAN   PAINT-POT 

A  cliff,  blue-green,  forte — ^three  slender  cypress  trees  curtaining 
the  distance — ^a  wood  of  indigo  verdure  tinged  with  the  tint  of  rotten 
copper — glimpses  of  sky  behind — ^before,  a  space  of  splotchy  ochre, 
toning  into  basso  blues  and  greens;  and  Leon  Bakst  has  conceived  his 
setting  for  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  Let  the  actors  glide  forth  upon  the 
mottled  ochre  ground,  strangely  garbed  actors  in  a  like  design;  and, 
with  mystic  speech  and  multitudinous  motion,  sway,  and  pause,  and 
faint  away  beneath  the  imminent  cypress-foliage. 

Let  the  scene  change:  A  Tartar  dissonance  of  deep,  bright  blue 
and  green!  Against  a  tree-clad  mountain-height  spreads  irregular 
a  green  chateau,  brown-roofed,  russet-cupolaed,  long,  French  win- 
dows, a  granite-girded  walk  zig-zagging  to  the  water's  marge.  The 
mountain-side  has  no  end:  it  stretches  from  the  lake  to  the  chateau, 
from  the  russet  chateau  gables  to  some  unseen  summit.  A  shoulder 
buttresses  from  its  side,  a  giant  shoulder  rounding  into  a  head  with 
eyes  and  grassy  cheeks  and  verdure-flowing  beard.  Below,  near 
the  water,  two  rivulets  lustily  gush  forth.  Is  this  strange  figure  of 
seaweed-green,  Neptune?  And  the  castle?  It  is  the  Chateau 
Polonais  in  Boris  Godounow.  The  Tartar  dissonance  of  bright,  deep 
blue  and  green  glows  with  a  tragic  splendor;  the  Neptune  dozes; 
and  the  mystic  castle  stretches  its  pathway  down  to  the  lake  as  if, 
like  Usher's  dwelling,  it  would  merge  itself  into  the  tarn. 

Again!  Again  blues,  greens,  in  heavy  bass  tonalities  mingled 
with  muddiness,  with  pasty,  brackish  yellow  and  tortured,  shrieking 
reds.  It  is  a  scene  from  d'Annunzio's  Pisanelle.  The  groined 
ceiling  is  designed  in  indigo  and  poisonous  green  with  aureoled 
saints  that  seem  to  sneer.  A  Gothic  doorway  glimpses  sunny  foli- 
age and  pale  amber  earth.     Down  the  stage  runs  a  carpet  of  check- 
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ered  ochre,  sallow  ochre  that  seems  livid  beneath  such  a  ceiling.  At 
the  rear  are  strange  figures — enigmatic  figures  that  curiously  con- 
trast with  the  adoring  attitude  of  the  saints  upon  the  ceiling,  the 
adoring  saints  with  sneering  lips;  and  framing  three  sides  of  the 
picture  in  flamboyant  exultation  falls  a  curtain  of  blazing,  Tyrian 
scarlet,  scarlet  proper  only  to  d'Annunzio,  to  a  tale  of  Tyre,  to  the 
stage-settings  of  Leon  Bakst. 

The  Mystic  Grove  sounds  another  blue-green  symphony.  Indigo 
trees  curtain  a  strangely  radiant  foreground  of  dusky  ochre  upon 
which  are  seated,  backs  turned,  three  sepia  figures.  Staged  with  a 
deep  purple  light,  such  a  scene  might  well  form  the  setting  for  Les 
Aveugles.  Within  this  dreary  compass,  place  the  figures  of  Maeter- 
linck conceived  in  garments  such  as  Bakst  alone  can  design;  and 
one  can  hear  the  eerie  echoes  of  the  distant  cataract,  and  sense  the 
footsteps  of  the  unseen  intruder. 

Leon  Bakst  is  the  barbarian  impressionist.  His  is  never  the  deli-' 
cate  haze  of  a  Debussy — the  dissonances  and  savage  blendings  shout 
in  unaccustomed  harmony.  He  is  a  Richard  Strauss — ^both  have 
fittingly  protrayed  the  SalomS — or,  if  you  will,  a  Tschaikowsky. 
The  Debussy  of  stage-setting  is  rather  Max  Rheinhardt— ^Rheinhardt 
who  diffuses  upon  his  scene  vaguely  tinted  glowings  through  gauze 
curtains.  The  work  of  Bakst  is  pasty  as  the  plastic  arts.  Ever 
since,  in  his  youth,  he  first  came  under  the  influence  of  Aubrey 
Beardsley,  he  has  played  devil's  advocate  to  the  ugly,  boldly  cham- 
pioned its  ugliness,  and,  like  a  Strauss  or  a  Baudelaire,  has  made  it 
beautiful. 

John  W.  Draper  in  The  Colonnade, 

§  II:A:3.  INTELLECTUAL  COHERENCE 

Intellectual  coherence,  the  third  and  final  element  in 
intellectual  unity  of  effect,  we  have  defined  as  intellectual 
interconnection  of  the  parts.  In  the  paragraph,  as  in 
the  composition  as  a  whole,  the  material  must  be  so 
composed  as  to  present  its  several  elements  in  their 
true  interrelation  for  producing  the  predetermined  intel- 
lectual effect.  For  producing  this  intellectual  coherence, 
the  devices  in  the  paragraph  are  analogous  to  the  devices 
found  useful  in  the  composition  as  a  whole:  (a)  arrange- 
ment for  sequence,  {b)  parallel  construction,  and  (c) 
expressed  connection. 

14 
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Arrangement  for  sequence,  in  the  paragraph  as  in  the 
whole  composition,  consists  in  the  presentation  of  the 
thought-divisions — the  sentences  and  the  sentence- 
groups — in  order  of  space,  time,  or  thought.  For  de- 
scription, the  sequence  will  usually  be  based  on  space- 
relations:  first  the  fundamental  image,  then  the  parts, 
then  the  details  belonging  to  each  part.  For  narration, 
the  sequence  will  usually  be  chronological — unless 
emphasis,  in  conflict  with  coherence,  demand  a  different 
order.  For  exposition  and  argument,  the  sequence  may 
be  spacial  or  chronological,  but  will  usually  be  logical: 
relation  of  whole  and  part,  of  genus  and  species,  of  cause 
and  effect,  of  proof  and  proposition.  Whatever  be  the 
basis,  each  sentence  and  each  sentence-group  should 
lead  definitely  to  that  which  follows.  So  inevitable 
should  be  the  sequence  that,  although  parallel  con- 
struction and  expressed  connection  were  wholly  lacking, 
the  relation  of  the  parts  would  be  apparent. 

Arrangement  for  parallel  construction  in  the  para- 
graph, consists  not,  as  in  the  whole  composition,  merely 
in  the  presentation  of  similar  thought-groups  in  similar 
sequences,  but  rather  in  the  presentation  of  the  sentences 
that  are  coordinate,  in  similar  grammatical  form.  Note, 
for  example,  in  the  following  passage  from  WendelFs 
English  Composition,  how  much  the  grammatical  sim- 
ilarity of  the  sentences  contributes  to  intellectual  cohe- 
rence: ''The  principles  of  composition,"  he  remarks, 
''are  three.  The  first,  the  principle  of  unity,  concerns 
the  substance  of  a  composition:  every  composition  should 
group  itself  about  one  central  idea.  The  second,  the 
principle  of  mass,  concerns  the  external  form  of  the 
composition :  the  chief  parts  of  every  composition  should 
be  so  placed  as  readily  to  catch  the  eye.  The  third,  the 
principle  of  coherence,  concerns  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  a  composition:  the  relation  of  each  part  of  a 
composition  to  its  neighbors  should  be  unmistakable." 
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Such  is  parallel  construction  for  intellectual  coherence 
between  the  sentences  that  make  a  paragraph :  the  presen- 
tation of  coordinate  sentences  in  similar  grammatical 
form. 

And,  thirdly,  expressed  connection  in  the  paragraph 
consists  not,  as  in  the  composition  as  a  whole,  in  long 
passages  of  introduction  and  transition  and  summary, 
but  merely  of  words  and  phrases  or,  at  most,  of  single 
sentences,  that,  on  this  smaller  scale,  perform  a  similar 
function.  At  the  opening  of  the  paragraph,  a  clause  or 
sentence  may  state,  so  far  as  is  required,  the  subject, 
the  proposition,  the  plan  to  be  pursued.  In  the  course 
of  the  paragraph,  each  sentence  may  contain  some  phrase 
or  word  of  reference  that  will  relate  that  sentence  to  the 
one  preceding  or  to  the  general  outline  of  the  paragraph. 
In  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph,  some  brief  summary 
or,  at  least,  a  restatement  of  the  topic-sentence  will  serve 
to  bind  the  paragraph  together.  In  short,  the  paragraph 
is,  in  this  respect,  a  miniature  of  the  composition  as  a 
whole:  intellectual  coherence  through  expressed  con- 
nection is  obtained  by  stating  at  the  beginning,  at  the 
close,  and  between  the  parts  of  the  paragraph,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  parts  to  one  another  and  to  the  topic-sentence. 

As  illustrations  of  the  three  devices  for  obtaining 
intellectual  coherence  in  a  paragraph — ^the  devices, 
namely,  of  sequence,  parallel  construction,  arid  expressed 
connection — examine  now  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 
Which  device  or  devices  do  you  find  conspicuous  in  any 
given  paragraph?  Which  device  or  devices  do  you  find 
relatively  lacking  in  any  case?  How  far  do  these  pas- 
sages exemplify  the  ideal  of  intellectual  coherence  in 
paragraph-structure  ? 

FROM  MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

I  purpose  to  write  the  history  of  England  from  the  acces^n  of 
King  James  the  Second  down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the  memory 
of  men  still  living.     I  shall  recount  the  errors  which,  in  a  few  months, 
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alienated  a  loyal  gentry  and  priesthood  from  the  House  of  Stuart. 
I  shall  trace  the  course  of  that  revolution  which  terminated  the  long 
struggle  between  our  sovereigns  and  their  parliaments,  and  bound 
up  together  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  title  of  the  reigning 
dynasty.  I  shall  relate  how  the  new  settlement  was,  during  many 
troubled  years,  successfully  defended  against  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies;  how,  under  that  settlement,  the  authority  of  law  and  the 
security  of  property  were  found  to  be  compatible  with  a  liberty  of 
discussion  and  of  individual  action  never  before  known;  how,  from 
the  auspicious  union  of  order  and  freedom,  sprang  a  prosperity  of 
which  the  annals  of  human  affairs  had  furnished  no  example;  hotr  our 
country,  from  a  state  of  ignominious  vassalage,  rapidly  rose  to  the 
place  of  umpire  among  European  powers;  how  her  opulence  and  her 
martial  glory  grew  together;  how,  by  wise  and  resolute  good  faith, 
was  gradually  established  a  public  credit  fruitful  of  marvels  which, 
to  the  statesmen  of  any  former  age,  would  have  seemed  incredible; 
how  a  gigantic  commerce  gave  birth  to  a  maritime  power,  compared 
with  which  every  other  maritime  power,  ancient  or  modern,  sinks 
into  insignificance;  how  Scotland,  after  ages  of  enmity,  was  at  length 
united  to  England,  not  merely  by  legal  bonds,  but  by  indissoluble 
ties  of  interest  and  affection;  how,  in  America,  the  British  colonies 
rapidly  became  far  mightier  and  wealthier  than  the  realms  which 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  added  to  the  dominions  of  Charles  the  Fifth; 
how,  in  Asia,  British  adventurers  founded  an  empire  not  less  splen- 
did, and  more  durable,  than  that  of  Alexander. 

Nor  will  it  be  less  my  duty  faithfully  to  record  disasters  mingled 
with  triumphs,  and  great  national  crimes  and  follies  far  more  humil- 
iating than  any  disaster.  It  will  be  seen  that  what  we  justly  account 
our  chief  blessings  were  not  without  alloy.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
system  which  effectually  secured  our  liberties  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  kingly  power,  gave  birth  to  a  new  class  of  abuses,  from 
which  absolute  monarchies  are  exempt.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in 
consequence  partly  of  unwise  interference,  and  partly  of  unwise 
neglect,  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  extension  of  trade  produced, 
together  with  immense  good,  some  evils  from  which  poor  and  fude 
societies  are  free.  It  will  be  seen  how,  in  two  important  dependencies 
of  the  crown,  wrong  was  followed  by  just  retribution:  how  impru- 
dence and  obstinacy  broke  the  ties  which  bound  the  North  American 
colonies  to  the  parent  state;  how  Ireland,  cursed  by  the  domination  of 
race  over  race,  and  of  religion  over  religion,  remained  indeed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  empire,  but  a  withered  and  distorted  member,  adding  no 
strength  to  the  body  politic,  and  reproachfully  pointed  at  by  all  who 
feared  or  envied  the  greatness  of  England. 
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Yet,  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  the  general  effect  of  this 
checkered  narrative  will  be  to  excite  thankfulness  in  all  religious 
minds,  and  hope  in  the  breasts  of  all  patriots.  For  the  history  of 
our  country  during  the  last  hundred  and  sixty  years  is  eminently 
the  history  of  physical,  of  moral,  and  of  intellectual  improvement. 
Those  who  compare  the  age  on  which  their  lot  has  fallen  with  a  golden 
age  which  exists  only  in  their  imagination,  may  talk  of  degeneracy 
and  decay;  but  no  man  who  is  correctly  informed  as  to  the  past,  will 
be  disposed  to  take  a  morose  or  desponding  view  of  the  present. 

EXERCISE   II 

1.  Discuss,  with  respect  to  intellectual  unity  of  material,  intel- 
lectual emphasis,  and  intellectual  coherence,  the  paragraphing  of 
the  selections  printed  thus  far  in  this  chapter: 

(a)  The  Use  of  Force  from  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation. 

(b)  An  Advertisement. 

(c)  The  Character  of  Elizabeth  from  Green's  Short  History  of  the 
English  People. 

(d)  How  to  Improve  Your  Way  of  Talking  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal.  (Discuss  not  the  paragraphing  of  the  selection  as 
printed,  but  the  paragraphing  you  proposed  under  Exercise  I.) 

(e)  The  Autocrat's  Opinion  of  Puns  from  Holmes*  The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

(f)  From  a  Russian  Paint-Pot  by  John  W.  Draper. 

(g)  The  introductory  paragraphs  from  Macaulay's  History  of 
England. 

2.  In  the  seven  selections  listed  above,  explain  by  which  of  the 
following  methods  the  topic-sentence  of  each  paragraph  was  ampli- 
fied: 

(a)  Definition  and  explanation. 

(b)  Repetition. 

(c)  Obverse  iteration  (telling  what  the  thii^  is  not). 

(d)  Contrast. 

(e)  Specific  instances  or  examples. 

(f)  Comparisons  or  analogies. 

(g)  Particulars  and  details, 
(h)  Proofs. 

(i)  Cause  and  effect. 

3.  Write,  with  especial  attention  to  paragraph-structure,  a  theme 
of  comment  from  300  to  500  words  in  length.  At  the  end  of  the 
theme,  add  a  footnote  stating  by  which  of  the  methods  listed  in 
Question  2,  above,  each  paragraph  in  your  theme  was  amplified. 
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§  II  :B.  THE  EMOTIONAL  EFFECT 

In  the  foregoing  half-section  (§  II:  A),  we  have  noted 
the  devices  by  which  intellectual  unity  of  effect  may  be 
secured  within  a  paragraph :  intellectual  unity  of  material 
by  testing  the  paragraph  for  relevancy  and  complete- 
ness by  comparison  with  the  topic-sentence;  intellectual 
emphasis  by  using  the  devices  for  arrangement  and  pro- 
portion as  applied  both  to  the  topic-sentence  and  to  the 
amplifying  sentences;  and  intellectual  coherence  by 
using  the  devices  of  arrangement  for  sequence,  of  paral- 
lel construction,  and,  finally,  of  expressed  connection. 
In  the  remaining  half-section  (§  II :  B),  we  are  to  consider 
the  value  of  these  same  devices  for  obtaining  the  cor- 
responding qualities  in  emotional  unity  of  effect:  emo- 
tional unity  of  material,  emotional  emphasis,  and  emo- 
tional coherence.  Our  gathering  of  material  gave  us  not 
only  the  concrete  denotative  details  for  producing  the 
intellectual  effect,  but  also  concrete  connotative  details 
for  producing  the  emotional  effect.  Our  synthesizing 
of  the  material  for  the  composition  as  a  whole,  gave  us 
not  only  an  intellectual  proposition  compactly  embodying 
the  central  thought,  but  also,  let  us  hope,  an  emotional 
proposition  denoting  or  even  symbolizing  the  central 
feeling — a  central  feeling  to  which  the  paragraph  in 
hand  must  give  its  share.  Our  organization  of  the  com- 
position as  a  whole  has  indicated  the  division-headings 
that  are  to  be  developed  into  the  several  paragraphs — 
each  significant  emotionally  as  well  as  intellectually. 
And,  finally,  our  decision  as  to  what  is  the  correct  con- 
tent for  each  paragraph,  has  determined,  in  each  case, 
how  inclusive  we  shall  make  its  scope — emotional  and 
intellectual.  This  being  determined,  and  the  question 
of  intellectual  effectiveness  being  likewise  settled,  it 
remains  to  be  considered  how  we  may  give  to  each  para- 
graph a  maximum  of  connotation — emotional  effective- 
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ness — emotional  unity  of  effect ;  and  this  problem  resolves 
itself,  as  we  have  said,  into  a  study  of  the  devices  appro- 
priate for  producing  in  the  paragraph  (i)  emotional 
unity  of  material,  (2)  emotional  mass,  or  emotional 
emphasis,  and  (3)  emotional  coherence. 

§  II:B:i.  EMOTIONAL  UNITY  OF  MATERIAL 

Emotional  unity  of  material,  the  first  element  in 
emotional  unity  of  effect,  we  have  previously  defined  as 
completeness  and  relevancy  of  feeling.  In  the  para- 
graph, as  in  the  composition  as  a  whole,  the  material 
must  be  so  limited  as  to  present,  without  irrelevant  mat- 
ter, yet  complete,  the  feeling  essential  for  producing 
the  predetermined  emotional  effect.  And  the  devices 
for  obtaining  this  emotional  unity  of  material  in  the 
paragraph  are  analogous  to  those  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  the  composition  as  a  whole:  (a)  Testing  the 
emotional  relevancy  of  each  detail  by  comparing  it 
individually  with  the  central  feeling  of  the  paragraph 
expressed  in  the  emotional  topic-sentence;  and  (b)  Test- 
ing the  emotional  completeness  of  the  total  body  of 
details  by  comparing  them  collectively  with  this  same 
statement  of  the  central  feeling. 

Emotional  relevancy  of  detail  within  the  paragraph 
depends  not  upon  denotation  but  upon  connotation. 
The  question  is:  Has  this  detail  such  connotation — 
such  power  of  suggestion — that  it  will  contribute  pre- 
cisely to  the  predetermined  emotional  effect?  In  the 
opening  paragraph  of  De  Quincey*s  essay  on  Joan  of  Arc, 
below,  will  the  desired  emotional  effect  be  helped  or 
injured  by  the  comparison  between  the  shepherd  girl  of 
the  hills  and  forests  of  Lorraine  and  the  shepherd  boy 
from  the  hills  and  forests  of  Judea?  By  the  reference  to 
his  life  of  triumph  in  contrast  with  her  death  of  shame? 
By  the  reference  to  her  supposed  foreknowledge  of  that 
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approaching  death?  If  the  emotion  purposed  in  this 
paragraph  be  sympathy  for  Joan  of  Arc,  is  there  anything 
in  the  connotation  of  these  details  to  break  that  sym- 
pathy? 

And  what  of  the  emotional  completeness?  Within  the 
paragraph,  is  the  cumulative  connotation  of  the  details 
sufficient  to  produce  in  full  the  emotional  effect  desired? 
In  the  theme  entitled  Tipperary,  printed  among  the 
exercises  for  this  chapter,  do  the  details  suggest  enough 
to  you  to  produce  an  adequate  emotional  effect?  I 
doubt  it — though  the  writer  did  his  little  best.  To  me, 
it  seems  that  he  miscalculated  when  he  assumed  that 
the  few  details  he  put  on  paper  are  sufficient  to  reproduce 
in  pur  hearts  the  vital  emotions  that  he  himself  experi- 
enced. But  is  this  true  also  of  the  passage  from  De 
Quincey?  To  me  it  is  not  so.  To  me,  De  Quincey*s 
paragraph  meets  both  the  test  of  emotional  relevancy 
and  the  test  of  emotional  completeness:  it  has  emotional 
unity  pf  material : 

THE   BEGINNING  OF  "JOAN  OF   ARC" 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  her?  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  poor 
shepherd  girl  from  the  hills  and  forests  of  Lorraine,  that — like  the 
Hebrew  shepherd  boy  from  the  hills  and  forests  of  Judea — rose  sud- 
denly out  of  the  quiet,  out  of  the  safety,  out  of  the  religious  inspira- 
tion, rooted  in  deep  pastoral  solitudes,  to  a  station  in  the  van  of 
armies,  and  to  the  more  perilous  station  at  the  right  hand  of  kings? 
The  Hebrew  boy  inaugurated  his  patriotic  mission  by  an  act,  by  a 
victorious  act,  such  as  no  man  could  deny.  But  so  did  the  girl  of 
Lorraine,  if  we  read  her  story  as  it  was  read  by  those  who  saw  her 
nearest.  Adverse  armies  bore  witness  to  the  boy  as  no  pretender; 
but  so  they  did  to  the  gentle  girl.  Judged  by  the  voices  of  all  who 
saw  them  from  a  station  of  good  will,  both  were  found  true  and 
loyal  to  any  promises  involved  in  their  first  acts.  Enemies  it  was 
that  made  the  difference  between  their  subsequent  fortunes.  The 
boy  rose  to  a  splendor  and  a  noonday  prosperity,  both  personal  and 
public,  that  rang  through  the  records  of  his  people,  and  became  a 
byword  among  his  posterity  for  a  thousand  years,  until  the  sceptre 
was  departing  from  Judah.     The  poor,  forsaken  girl,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  drank  not  herself  from  that  cup  of  rest  which  she  had  secured 
for  France.  She  never  sang  together  with  the  songs  that  rose  in 
her  native  Domremy  as  echoes  to  the  departing  steps  of  invaders. 
She  mingled  not  in  the  festal  dances  at  Vaucouleurs  which  celebrated 
in  rapture  the  redemption  of  France.  No!  for  her  voice  was  then 
silent;  no!  for  her  feet  were  dust.  Pure,  innocent,  noble-hearted 
girl !  whom,  from  earliest  youth,  ever  I  believed  in  as  full  of  truth  and 
self-sacrifice,  this  was  amongst  the  strongest  pledges  for  thy  truth, 
that  never  once — no,  not  for  a  moment  of  weakness — didst  thou 
revel  in  the  vision  of  coronets  and  honor  from  man.  Coronets  for 
thee!  Oh,  no!  Honors,  if  they  come  when  all  is  over,  are  for  those 
that  share  thy  blood.  Daughter  of  Domremy,  when  the  gratitude 
of  thy  king  shall  awaken,  thou  wilt  be  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  dead. 
Call  her.  King  of  France,  but  she  will  not  hear  thee.  Cite  her  by 
the  apparitors  to  come  and  receive  a  robe  of  honor,  but  she  will  be 
found  en  contumace.  When  the  thunders  of  universal  France,  as 
even  yet  may  happen,  shall  proclaim  the  grandeur  of  the  poor  shep- 
herd girl  that  gave  up  all  for  her  country,  thy  ear,  young  shepherd 
girl,  will  have  been  deaf  for  five  centuries.  To  suffer  and  to  do,  that 
was  thy  portion  in  this  life;  that  was  thy  destiny;  and  not  for  a 
moment  was  it  hidden  from  thyself.  Life  thou  saidst,  is  short; 
and  the  sleep  which  is  in  the  grave  is  long;  let  me  use  that  life,  so 
transitory,  for  the  glory  of  those  heavenly  dreams  destined  to  com- 
fort the  sleep  which  is  so  long!  This  pure  creature — pure  from  every 
suspicion  of  even  a  visionary  self-interest,  even  as  she  was  pure  in 
senses  more  obvious — never  once  did  this  holy  child,  as  regarded 
herself,  relax  from  her  belief  in  the  darkness  that  was  travelling  to 
meet  her.  She  might  not  prefigure  the  very  manner  of  her  death; 
she  saw  not  in  vision,  perhaps,  the  aerial  altitude  of  the  fiery  scaffold, 
the  spectators  without  end,  on  every  road,  pouring  into  Rouen  as  to 
a  coronation,  the  surging  smoke,  the  volleying  flames,  the  hostile 
faces  all  around,  the  pitying  eye  that  lurked  but  here  and  there, 
until  nature  and  imperishable  truth  broke  loose  from  artificial 
restraints — these  might  not  be  apparent  through  the  mists  of  the 
hurrying  future.  But  the  voice  that  called  her  to  death,  that  she 
heard  for  ever. 

Great  was  the  throne  of  France  even  in  those  days,  and  great  was 
he  that  sat  upon  it;  but  well  Joanna  knew  that  not  the  throne, 
nor  he  that  sat  upon  it,  was  for  her;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  she 
was  for  them;  not  she  by  them,  but  they  by  her,  should  rise  from  the 
dust.  Gorgeous  were  the  lilies  of  France,  and  for  centuries  had  the 
privilege  to  spread  their  beauty  over  land  and  sea,  until,  in  another 
century,  the  wrath  of  God  and  man  combined  to  wither  them;  but 
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well  Joanna  knew,  early  at  Domremy  she  had  read  that  bitter  truth, 
that  the  lilies  of  France  would  decorate  no  garland  for  her.  Flower 
nor  bud,  bell  nor  blossom,  would  ever  bloom  for  her! 

TIPPERARY 

John  and  Lyndon  had  swept  down  upon  my  busy  afternoon,  and 
borne  me  off  for  an  early  dinner  at  Park  Hill.  Both  had  been  abroad 
during  the  summer;  and  each,  hastily  returning  from  the  continent, 
had  had  a  glimpse  of  England  just  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  From 
art  and  literature  and  music,  our  conversation  over  the  Camembert 
and  coffee  turned  naturally  to  the  stirring  scenes  they  had  beheld: 
tense  faces,  and  the  sweep  of  marching  men.  Just  then,  from  over 
by  the  piano,  arose  the  rich  voice  of  the  negro  soloist: 

It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary; 
It's  a  long  way  to  go. 

We  sat  at  attention,  demitasse  in  hand.  '"Tis  the  new  battle-song 
of  Tommy  Atkins,"  someone  whispered.     Again  the  chorus  came: 

It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary; 

It's  a  long  way  to  go. 
It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary, 

To  the  sweetest  girl  I  know! 

Several  of  the  diners,  my  hosts  among  them,  softly  joined  in.  The 
little  woman  at  the  table  next  us  had  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Goodbye,  Piccadilly! 
Goodbye,  Leicester  Square! 

Somehow,  we  all  found  it  hard  to  sing;  for,  behind  that  chorus  of  the 
London  music-hall,  we  heard  the  roll  of  drums  and  the  shrilling  of 
the  fifes  as  the  regiments  marched  forth: 

It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary; 

It's  a  long  way  to  go. 
It's  a  long  way  to  Tipperary, 

To  the  sweetest  girl  I  know. 
Goodbye,  Piccadilly! 

Goodbye,  Leicester  Square! 
It's  a  long,  long  way  to  Tipperary, 

But — my  heart's  right  there! 

S.  G. 
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§  II:B:2.  EMOTIONAL  EMPHASIS 

Emotional  mass,  or  emotional  emphasis,  the  second 
element  in  emotional  unity  of  effect,  we  have  defined  as 
conspicuousness  of  what  emotionally  is  of  most  impor- 
tance. In  the  paragraph,  as  in  the  composition  as  a 
whole,  the  material  must  be  so  arranged  and  so  pro- 
portioned as  to  present  its  several  elements  in  their 
relative  importance  for  producing  the  predetermined 
emotional  effect.  And,  for  producing  this  emotional 
emphasis,  the  devices  in  the  paragraph  are  analogous  to 
the  devices  found  useful  in  the  composition  as  a  whole: 
(a)  arrangement,  applied  (x)  to  the  placing  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  central  feeling  of  the  paragraph — the  emo- 
tional topic-sentence,  and  (y)  to  the  placing  of  the 
amplifying  sentences  and  sentence-groups  that  con- 
stitute the  emotional  divisions  of  the  paragraph ;  and  (b) 
proportion,  applied  (x)  to  the  reiteration  of  the  statement 
of  the  central  feeling  of  the  paragraph,  and  (y)  to  the 
amplification  of  the  sentences  and  sentence-groups  that 
constitute  the  emotional  divisions. 

Arrangement,  the  first  of  our  two  devices  for  emotional 
emphasis  in  the  paragraph,  is  applicable  first  to  the 
placing  of  the  statement  of  the  central  feeling  of  the 
paragraph:  the  central  feeling  should  have  the  conspic- 
uous position.  Note,  however,  that  this  does  not  mean 
that  a  topic-sentence  that  merely  denotes  the  central 
feeling  should  receive  the  conspicuous  position,  first  or 
last.  Better,  for  emotional  effect,  that  the  central  feel- 
ing should  not  be  summarized  at  all  than  that  it  be 
embodied  in  some  coldly  intellectual  statement — denota- 
tive, not  connotative.  Begin,  and,  above  all  things, 
end,  with  a  sentence  compactly  embodying  the  central 
feeling — but  let  it  embody  that  feeling  in  a  form  con- 
notative and,  if  possible,  symbolic.  As  examples,  notice 
the  opening  and  closing  sentences  of  these  two  paragraphs 
from  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.    Each  of  these 
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four  sentences  is  the  embodiment  of  the  same  central 
feeling — an  emotion  that  might  be  expressed  denota- 
tively in  the  topic-sentence,  "Connotation  frequently 
exerts  a  powerful  appeal.  **  But  how  far  from  this  deadly 
literalness  are  these  four  sentences  of  Holmes!  Each 
paragraph  begins  and  ends  with  a  passage  that  connotes 
its  central  feeling: 

SWEET-MARJORAM   AND   PIE-CRUST 

Ah  me!  what  strains  and  strophes  of  unwritten  verse  pulsate 
through  my  soul  when  I  open  a  certain  closet  in  the  ancient  house 
where  I  was  born!  On  its  shelves  used  to  He  bundles  of  sweet- 
marjoram  and  pennyroyal  and  lavendar  and  mint  and  catnip;  there 
apples  were  stored  until  their  seeds  should  grow  black,  which  happy 
period  there  were  sharp  little  milk-teeth  always  ready  to  anticipate; 
there  peaches  lay  in  the  dark,  thinking  of  the  sunshine  they  had  lost, 
until,  like  the  hearts  of  saints  who  dream  of  heaven  in  their  sorrow, 
they  grew  fragrant  as  the  breath  of  angels.  The  odorous  echo  of  a 
score  of  dead  summers  lingers  yet  in  those  dim  recesses. 

— Do  I  remember  Byron's  line  about  "striking  the  electric  chain*'? 
— ^To  be  sure  I  do.  I  sometimes  think  that  the  less  the  hint  that 
stirs  the  automatic  machinery  of  association,  the  more  easily  this 
moves  us.  What  can  be  more  trivial  than  that  old  story  of  opening 
the  folio  Shakspere  that  used  to  lie  in  some  ancient  English  hall 
and  finding  the  flakes  of  Christmas  pastry  between  its  leaves,  shut 
up  in  them  perhaps  a  hundred  years  ago?  And,  lo!  as  one  looks  on 
these  poor  relics  of  a  bygone  generation,  the  universe  changes  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye;  old  George  the  Second  is  back  again,  and  the 
elder  Pitt  is  coming  into  power,  and  General  Wolfe  is  a  fine,  prom- 
ising young  man,  and  over  the  Channel  they  are  pulling  the  Sieur 
Damiens  to  pieces  with  wild  horses,  and  across  the  Atlantic  the 
Indians  are  tomahawking  Hirams  and  Jonathans  and  Jonases  at 
Fort  William  Henry;  all  the  dead  people  who  have  been  in  the  dust 
so  long — even  to  the  stout-armed  cook  that  made  the  pastry — are 
alive  again;  the  planet  unwinds  a  hundred  of  its  luminous  coils,  and 
the  procession  of  the  equinoxes  is  retraced  on  the  dial  of  heaven! 
And  all  this  for  a  bit  of  pie-crust! 

And  then,  arrangement,  this  first  of  our  two  devices 
for  emotional  emphasis  in  the  paragraph,  is  applicable 
also  to  the  placing  of  the  emotional  divisions  of  the 
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paragraph — to  the  amplifying  sentences  and  sentence- 
groups.  Whenever  several  elements  contribute  to  the 
emotional  eflfect  within  the  paragraph,  we  should  make 
sure  that  (coherence  permitting)  they  are  so  arranged 
among  themselves  as  to  offer  an  opening  that  is  emo- 
tionally effective  and  a  conclusion  that,  emotionally,  is 
the  most  effective  element  of  all.  Notice,  for  instance, 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  in  the  paragraph  that 
follows,  a  selection  from  that  delightfully  ironical  essay 
by  De  Quincey,  On  Murder  Considered  as  One  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  First  comes  the  topic-sentence,  a  most 
serious  assertion:  ''As  to  murder,  I  never  committed 
one  in  my  life.**  And  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
point  is  asserted  strikes  the  emotional  key-note  of  the 
paragraph,  the  height  of  the  ridiculous.  Then  follow 
the  several  emotional  divisions:  first,  another  super- 
serious  asseveration  that  he  "could  get  a  paper  to 
certify  as  much,  signed  by  lots  of  people";  then  a  second 
group,  a  refutation  of  the  charge  that  he  had  once  at- 
tempted or  at  least  had  thought  of  murder;  then,  at 
great  length,  a  denial  of  the  suspicion  that  he  had  even 
encouraged  murder;  and  then,  as  a  final  argument,  an 
account  of  what  he  said  once  to  a  murderer  who  desired 
to  become  his  servant:  "If  once  a  man  indulges  himself 
in  murder,  very  soon  he  comes  to  think  little  of  robbing; 
and  from  robbing  he  comes  next  to  drinking  and  Sab- 
bath-breaking; and  from  that,  to  incivility  and  procras- 
tination. Once  begin  upon  this  downward  path,  you 
never  know  where  you  are  to  stop.  Many  a  man  dated 
his  ruin  from  some  murder  or  other  that  perhaps  he 
thought  little  of  at  the  time."  And  then  De  Quincey 
ends  his  paragraph  with  a  final  protestation  of  his  inno- 
cence: "If  that  is  not  being  virtuous,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  is. "  In  short,  De  Quincey  has  connoted  the 
central  feeling  of  his  paragraph  in  the  first  sentence  and 
in  the  last;  but,  what  is  more  to  our  immediate  purpose, 
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he  has  arranged  the  emotional  groups  within  the  para- 
graph so  that  the  second  best  stands  first  among  them, 
the  groups  of  minor  value  stand  midway,  and  the  group 
most  valuable  emotignally — his  delicious  anticlimax — 
stands  last,  next  to  the  conclusion. 

FROM  "MURDER  CONSIDERED  AS  ONE  OF  THE  FINE 

ARTS" 

As  to  murder,  I  never  committed  one  in  my  life.  It's  a  well- 
known  thing  amongst  all  my  friends.  I  can  get  a  paper  to  certify  as 
much,  signed  by  lots  of  people.  Indeed,  if  you  come  to  that,  I  doubt 
whether  many  people  could  produce  as  strong  a  certificate.  Mine 
would  be  as  big  as  a  breakfast  tablecloth.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
member  of  the  club  who  pretends  to  say  he  caught  me  once  making 
too  free  with  his  throat  on  a  club  night,  after  everybody  else  had 
retired.  But,  observe,  he  shuffles  in  his  story  according  to  his  state 
of  civilization.  When  not  far  gone,  he  contents  himself  with  saying 
that  he  caught  me  ogling  his  throat,  and  that  I  was  melancholy  for 
some  weeks  after,  and  that  my  voice  sounded  in  a  way  expressing, 
to  the  nice  ear  of  a  connoisseur,  the  sense  of  opportunities  lost;  but 
the  club  all  know  that  he  is  a  disappointed  man  himself,  and  that 
he  speaks  querulously  about  the  fatal  neglect  of  a  man's  coming 
abroad  without  his  tools.  Besides,  all  this  is  an  affair  between  two 
amateurs,  and  everybody  makes  allowances  for  little  asperities  and 
fibs  in  such  a  case.  "  But, "  say  you,  **  if  no  murderer,  you  may  have 
encouraged,  or  even  have  bespoken,  a  murder."  No,  upon  my 
honor — no.  And  that  was  the  very  point  I  wished  to  argue  for  your 
satisfaction.  The  truth  is,  I  am  a  very  particular  man  in  everything 
relating  to  murder;  and  perhaps  I  carry  my  delicacy  too  far.  The 
Stagirite  most  justly,  and  possibly  with  a  view  to  my  case,  placed 
virtue  in  the  t6  tiktrov  or  middle  point  between  two  extremes.  A 
golden  mean  is  certainly  what  every  man  should  aim  at.  But  it  is 
easier  talking  than  doing;  and,  my  infirmity  being  notoriously  too 
much  milkiness  of  heart,  I  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  that  equatorial 
line  between  the  two  poles  of  too  much  murder  on  the  one  hand  and 
too  little  on  the  other.  I  am  too  soft ;  and  people  get  excused  through 
me — nay,  go  through  life  without  an  attempt  made  upon  them — 
that  ought  not  to  be  excused.  I  believe,  if  I  had  the  management  of 
things,  there  would  hardly  be  a  murder  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end.  In  fact,  I'm  for  peace,  and  quietness,  and  fawningness,  and 
what  may  be  styled  knocking-underness.  A  man  came  to  me  as  a 
candidate  for  the  place  of  my  servant,  just  then  vacant.    He  had 
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the  reputation  of  having  dabbled  a  little  in  our  art;  some  said,  not 
without  merit.  What  startled  me,  however,  was,  that  he  supposed 
this  art  to  be  a  part  of  his  regular  duties  in  my  service,  and  talked 
of  having  it  considered  in  his  wages.  Now,  that  was  a  thing  I  would 
not  allow;  so  I  said  at  once,  "Richard  (or  James,  as  the  case  might 
be),  you  misunderstand  my  character.  If  a  man  will  and  must 
practice  this  difficult  (and,  allow  me  to  add,  dangerous)  branch  of 
art — if  he  has  an  overruling  genius  for  it — ^why,  in  that  case,  all  I 
say  is  that  he  might  as  well  pursue  his  studies  whilst  living  in  my 
service  as  in  another's.  And  also  I  may  observe  that  it  can  do  no 
harm  either  to  himself  or  to  the  subject  on  whom  he  operates  that  he 
should  be  guided  by  men  of  more  taste  than  himself.  Genius  may 
do  much,  but  long  study  of  the  art  must  always  entitle  a  man  to 
offer  advice.  So  far  I  will  go — general  principles  will  I  suggest. 
But,  as  to  any  particular  case,  once  for  all  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Never  tell  me  of  any  special  work  of  art  you  are  meditating 
— I  set  my  face  against  it  in  toto.  For,  if  once  a  man  indulges  him- 
self in  murder,  very  soon  he  comes  to  think  little  of  robbing,  and 
from  robbing  he  comes  next  to  drinking  and  Sabbath-breaking,  and 
from  that  to  incivility  and  procrastination.  Once  begin  upon  this 
downward  path,  you  never  know  where  you  are  to  stop.  Many  a 
man  dated  his  ruin  from  some  murder  or  other  that  perhaps  he 
thought  little  of  at  the  time.  Principiis  obsta — that's  my  rule." 
Such  was  my  speech,  and  I  have  always  acted  up  to  it;  so,  if  that  is 
not  being  virtuous,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  it  is. 

Proportion,  the  second  of  our  two  devices  for  emotional 
emphasis,  is  applicable,  first,  to  the  statement  of  the 
emotional  topic-sentence;  the  central  feeling  of  the 
paragraph  may  be  made  conspicuous  through  iteration — 
provided,  always,  that  the  form  be  connotative  or  sym- 
bolic. Take,  for  example,  the  opening  paragraph  in 
Poe's  story  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher.  The  function 
of  this  paragraph  is  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  sense  of  the 
uncanny  horror  of  the  House  and  its  surroundings — the 
'* House,'*  considered  both  as  the  residence  in  which  the 
hero  dwelt  and  as  the  family  of  which  he  and  his  sister 
were  the  sole  survivors.  This  emotion  of  horror,  Poe 
crystalizes  in  half  a  sentence;  and  that  half-sentence, 
pregnant  with  connotation,  he  skillfully  reiterates — even 
within  the  limits  of  this  single  paragraph:  "the  gray 
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sedge,  and  the  ghastly  tree-stems,  and  the  vacant  and 
eyelike  windows/*  But  to  get  the  full  effect  of  this 
reiteration  of  the  central  feeling,  you  must  read  the 
paragraph  in  full: 

FROM   *'THE  FALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  USHER" 

During  the  whole  of  a  dull,  dark,  and  soundless  day  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year,  when  the  clouds  hung  oppressively  low  in  the  heavens, 
I  had  been  passing  alone,  on  horseback,  through  a  singularly  dreary 
tract  of  country;  and  at  length  found  myself,  as  the  shades  of  the 
evening  drew  on,  within  view  of  the  melancholy  House  of  Usher.  I 
know  not  how  it  was — ^but,  with  the  first  glimpse  of  the  building,  a 
sense  of  insufferable  gloom  pervaded  my  spirit.  I  say  insufferable; 
for  the  feeling  was  unrelieved  by  any  of  that  half-pleasurable,  because 
poetic  sentiment  with  which  the  mind  usually  receives  even  the 
sternest  natural  images  of  the  desolate  or  terrible.  I  looked  upon 
the  scene  before  me — upon  the  mere  house,  and  the  simple  landscape 
features  of  the  domain,  upon  the  bleak  walls,  upon  the  vacant  eye- 
like windows,  upon  a  few  rank  sedges,  and  upon  a  few  white  trunks  of 
decayed  trees — with  an  utter  depression  of  soul  which  I  can  com- 
pare to  no  earthly  sensation  more  properly  than  to  the  after-dream 
of  the  reveler  upon  opium:  the  bitter  lapse  into  everyday  life,  the 
hideous  dropping  off  of  the  veil.  There  was  an  iciness,  a  sinking,  a 
sickening  of  the  heart,  an  unredeemed  dreariness  of  thought  which 
no  goading  of  the  imagination  could  torture  into  aught  of  the  sublime. 
What  was  it — I  paused  to  think — ^what  was  it  that  so  unnerved  me 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  House  of  Usher?  It  was  a  mystery  all 
insoluble;  nor  could  I  grapple  with  the  shadowy  fancies  that  crowded 
upon  me  as  I  pondered.  I  was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the  unsatis^ 
factory  conclusion,  that  while,  beyond  doubt,  there  are  combinations 
of  very  simple  natural  objects  which  have  the  power  of  thus  affecting 
us,  still  the  analysis  of  this  power  lies  among  considerations  beyond 
our  depth.  It  was  possible,  I  reflected,  that  a  mere  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  particulars  of  the  scene,  of  the  details  of  the  picture, 
would  be  sufficient  to  modify,  or  perhaps  to  annihilate,  its  capacity 
for  sorrowful  impression;  and,  acting  upon  this  idea,  I  reined  my 
horse  to  the  precipitous  brink  of  a  black  and  lurid  tarn  that  lay  in 
unruffled  lustre  by  the  dwelling,  and  gazed  down — ^but  with  a  shud- 
der even  more  thriUing  than  before— upon  the  remodelled  and 
inverted  images  of  the  gray  sedge,  and  the  ghastly  tree-stems,  and 
the  vacant  and  eyelike  windows. 
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Finally,  under  emotional  emphasis,  this  same  device 
of  proportion  may  be  applied,  through  amplification,  to 
the  stressing  of  the  important  emotional  divisions  of 
the  paragraph.  Expand,  with  additional  concrete  con- 
notative  details,  that  sentence  or  sentence-group  which 
most  deserves  emotional  distinction;  contract  the  sen- 
tences and  sentence-groups  that,  emotionally,  are  of 
less  importance.  Take,  for  example,  the  following 
highly  emotional  passage  from  De  Quincey,  a  paragraph 
from  his  Dream  Fugue  on  the  theme  of  sudden  death. 
Divide  this  paragraph  into  its  emotional  elements,  and 
note  how  those  sentences  that  describe  the  maiden's 
death,  the  division  emotionally  of  most  importance,  are 
expanded  to  give  to  them  most  space: 

FROM   DE  QUINCEY'S   "DREAM-FUGUE" 

Sweet  funeral  bells  from  some  incalculable  distance,  wailing  over 
the  dead  that  die  before  the  dawn,  awakened  me  as  I  slept  in  a  boat 
moored  to  some  familiar  shore.  The  morning  twilight  even  then 
was  breaking;  and,  by  the  dusky  revelations  which  it  spread,  I  saw 
a  girl,  adorned  with  a  garland  of  white  roses  about  her  head  for  some 
great  festival,  running  along  the  solitary  strand  in  extremity  of  haste. 
Her  running  was  the  running  of  panic;  and  often  she  looked  back  as 
to  some  dreadful  enemy  in  the  rear.  But,  when  I  leaped  ashore, 
and  followed  on  her  steps  to  warn  her  of  a  peril  in  front,  alas!  from 
me  she  fled  as  from  another  peril,  and  vainly  I  shouted  to  her  of 
quicksands  that  lay  ahead.  Faster  and  faster  she  ran;  round  a 
promontory  of  rocks  she  wheeled  out  of  sight;  in  an  instant  I  also 
wheeled  round  it,  but  only  to  see  the  treacherous  sands  gathering 
above  her  head.  Already  her  person  was  buried;  only  the  fair 
young  head  and  the  diadem  of  white  roses  around  it  were  still  visible 
to  the  pitying  heavens;  and,  last  of  all,  was  visible  one  white  marble 
arm.  I  saw  by  the  early  twilight  this  fair  young  head,  as  it  was 
sinking  down  to  darkness — saw  this  marble  arm,  as  it  rose  above  her 
head  and  her  treacherous  grave,  tossing,  faltering,  rising,  clutching, 
as  at  some  false,  deceiving  hand  stretched  out  from  the  clouds — saw 
this  marble  arm  uttering  her  dying  hope,  and  then  uttering  her  dying 
despair.  The  head,  the  diadem,  the  arm — these  all  had  sunk;  at 
last  over  these  also  the  cruel  quicksand  had  closed;  and  no  memorial 
of  the  fair  young  girl  remained  on  earth;  except  my  own  solitary 
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tears,  and  the  funeral  bells  from  the  desert  seas,  that,  rising  again 
more  softly,  sang  a  requiem  over  the  grave  of  the  buried  child,  and 
over  her  blighted  dawn. 

§  II:B:3.  EMOTIONAL  COHERENCE 

Emotional  coherence,  the  third  and  final  element  in 
emotional  unity  of  effect,  we  have  defined  as  emotional 
interconnection  of  the  parts.  In  the  paragraph,  as  in 
the  composition  as  a  whole,  the  material  must  be  so 
composed  as  to  present  its  several  elements  in  their  true 
interrelation  for  producing  the  predetermined  emotional 
effect.  For  producing  this  emotional  coherence,  the 
devices  in  the  paragraph  are  analogous  to  the  devices 
found  useful  in  the  composition  as  a  whole:  (a)  arrange- 
ment for  sequence,  (b)  parallel  construction,  and  (c) 
expressed  connection. 

Arrangement  for  sequence — for  emotional  sequence — 
consists,  in  the  paragraph  as  in  the  whole  composition, 
in  the  presentation  of  the  emotional  divisions  (sentences 
and  sentence-groups)  in  some  order  emotionally  appro- 
priate. An  arrangement  in  order  of  space  or  time  or 
thought  may  be  adequate  for  intellectual  coherence;  but 
for  emotional  coherence,  the  sequence  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  such  that  the  emotion  suggested  by  each  sen- 
tence and  each  sentence-group  shall  prepare  the  way  for 
the  emotion  to  be  suggested  by  the  sentence  or  sentence- 
group  that  follows.  To  make  this  point  doubly  clear, 
let  us  examine  two  very  unlike  passages,  the  first  from  an 
essay  by  the  Reverend  Sidney  Smith,  the  second  from 
the  opening  of  a  tale  by  Poe. 

In  the  first  of  these  passages,  the  British  essayist,  while 
pretending  to  discuss  the  denizens  of  South  American 
forests,  is,  in  reality,  having  his  fling  as  fashionable  and 
governmental  circles  nearer  home.  First,  therefore,  he 
establishes  a  feeling  of  amusement  toward  the  South 
American  toucan;  and,  that  no  reader  may  miss  his 
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implication,  he  even  reiterates  his  connotative  details: 
*'To  what  purpose,  we  say,  is  a  bird  placed  in  the  woods 
of  Cayenne  with  a  bill  a  yard  long,  making  a  noise  like  a 
puppy-dog,  and  laying  eggs  in  hollow  trees?"  Having 
established  this  feeling  of  amusement  as  regards  the 
toucan,  the  essayist  then  inquires  mildly:  *'To  what 
purpose  were  gentlemen  in  Bond  Street  created?  To 
what  purpose  were  certain  foolish,  prating  Members  of 
Parliament  created?"  And,  because  we  have  been 
laughing  at  the  toucans,  we  are  prepared  to  laugh  also 
at  the  gentlemen  in  Bond  Street  and  in  Parliament,  and 
to  suspect,  although  we  are  not  told,  that,  in  some  sense, 
these  gentlemen  have  bills  a  yard  long,  make  a  noise  like 
a  puppy-dog,  and  lay  eggs  in  hollow  trees.  And  so  we 
cordially  concur  with  the  essayist  when  he  dismisses 
with  gentle  irony  ''the  metaphysics  of — the  toucan.** 
The  feelings  aroused  by  the  connotation  of  each  division 
of  the  paragraph  constitute  emotionally  an  appropriate 
'*apperceiving  basis"  for  the  feelings  next  to  follow. 

The  toucan  has  an  enormous  bill,  makes  a  noise  like  a  puppy-dog, 
and  lays  his  eggs  in  hollow  trees.  How  astonishing  are  the  freaks 
and  fancies  of  nature!  To  what  purpose,  we  say,  is  a  bird  placed  in 
the  woods  of  Cayenne,  with  a  bill  a  yard  long,  making  a  noise  like  a 
puppy-dog,  and  laying  eggs  in  hollow  trees?  The  toucans,  to  be 
sure,  might  retort,  To  what  purpose  were  gentlemen  in  Bond  Street 
created?  To  what  purpose  were  certain  foolish,  prating  Members 
of  Parliament  created? — pestering  the  House  of  Commons  with  their 
ignorance  and  folly,  and  impeding  the  business  of  the  country? 
There  is  no  end  of  such  questions.  So  we  will  not  enter  into  the 
metaphysics  of  the  toucan. 

A  second  example  of  arrangement  for  emotional 
sequence — this  time  not  in  exposition  but  in  narrative — 
is  the  following  paragraph  from  the  opening  of  The  Pit 
and  the  Pendulum  by  Poe.  For  the  reader,  the  feeling 
connoted  by  the  opening  sentence  is  probably  one  of 
horror  at  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
Then,  to  this  horror  at  the  physical  torture  that  had 
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been  inflicted,  there  succeeds  a  deeper  horror  at  the 
mental  torture  that  drove  the  victim  to  the  delirium 
described.  For  a  moment,  perhaps,  the  reader,  like  the 
tortured  man,  catches  at  a  gleam  of  hope  connoted  in  the 
chance  appearance  of  the  candles ;  then  the  reader,  too,  is 
made  to  feel  that  the  victim's  only  hope  is  death.  And 
then,  to  all  these  preliminary  emotions,  succeeds  the 
agonized  desire  to  know  what  has  happened  to  the  man, 
and  what  is  still  to  happen.  Thus  one  emotion  suc- 
ceeds another  and,  presently,  blends  into  the  next:  link 
by  link,  Poe  leads  us  through  a  chain  of  feeling  just  as, 
in  his  detective  stories,  he  leads  us  through  a  chain  of 
logic.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  arrangement  for  se- 
quence— emotional  sequence — as  a  means  to  emotional 
coherence. 

FROM   "THE  PIT  AND  THE  PENDULUM" 

I  was  sick — sick  unto  death  with  that  long  agony;  and  when  they 
at  length  unbound  me,  and  I  was  permitted  to  sit,  I  felt  that  my 
senses  were  leaving  me.  The  sentence — ^the  dread  sentence  of  death 
— was  the  last  of  distinct  accentuation  which  reached  my  ears.  After 
that,  the  sound  of  the  inquisitorial  voices  seemed  merged  in  one 
dreamy  hum.  It  conveyed  to  my  soul  the  idea  of  revolution,  per- 
haps from  its  association  in  fancy  with  the  burr  of  a  mill-wheel.  This 
only  for  a  brief  period;  for  presently  I  heard  no  more.  Yet,  for  a 
while,  I  saw;  but  with  how  terrible  an  exaggeration!  I  saw  the  lips 
pf  the  black-robed  judges.  They  appeared  to  me  white,  whiter 
than  the  sheet  upon  which  I  trace  these  words,  and  thin  even  to 
grotesqueness;  thin  with  the  intensity  of  their  expression  of  firmness 
—of  immovable  resolution,  of  stern  contempt  of  human  torture.  I 
saw  that  the  decrees  of  what  to  me  was  Fate  were  still  issuing  from 
those  lips.  I  saw  them  writhe  with  a  deadly  locution.  I  saw  them 
fashion  the  syllables  of  my  name;  and  I  shuddered  because  no  sound 
succeeded.  I  saw,  too,  for  a  few  moments  of  delirious  horror,  the 
soft  and  nearly  imperceptable  waving  of  the  sable  draperies  which 
enwrapped  the  walls  of  the  apartment.  And  then  my  vision  fell 
upon  the  seven  tall  candles  upon  the  table.  At  fir^t,  they  wore  the 
aspect  of  charity,  and  seemed  white,  slender  angels  who  would  save 
me;  but  then,  all  at  once,  there  came  a  most  deadly  nausea  over  my 
spirit,  and  I  felt  every  fibre  in  my  frame  thrill  as  if  I  had  touched 
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the  wire  of  a  galvanic  battery,  while  the  angel  forms  became  mean- 
ingless spectres,  with  heads  of  flame,  and  I  saw  that  from  them  there 
would  be  no  help.  And  then  there  stole  into  my  fancy,  like  a  rich, 
musical  note,  the  thought  of  what  sweet  rest  there  must  be  in  the 
grave.  The  thought  came  gently  and  stealthily,  and  it  seemed  long 
before  it  attained  full  appreciation;  but  just  as  my  spirit  came  at 
length  properly  to  feel  and  entertain  it,  the  figures  of  the  judges 
vanished  as  if  magically,  from  before  me;  the  tall  candles  sank  into 
nothingness;  their  flames  went  out  utterly;  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness supervened;  all  sensations  appeared  swallowed  up  in  a  mad, 
rushing  descent  as  of  the  soul  into  Hades.  Then  silence,  and  still- 
ness, and  night  were  the  universe. 

Parallel  construction  as  a  means  to  emotional  cohcjr- 
ence,  is  a  device  much  more  specific  in  the  paragraph 
than  in  the  composition  as  a  whole.  On  the  larger  scale, 
as  we  have  noted,  it  means  merely  the  presentation  of 
similar  emotion-groups  in  similar  sequences.  But  in  a 
paragraph,  it  means  the  presentation  of  similar  emotion- 
groups  (usually  single  sentences)  in  similar  grammatical 
forms.  Note,  for  instance,  in  the  following  passage 
from  De  Quincey's  Suspiria  de  Profundis,  how  much  of 
the  emotional  coherence  of  the  lines  depends  upon  the 
subtle  suggestiveness  of  the  parallel  construction  both 
between  sentences  and  within  sentences: 

They  spoke  not  as  they  talked  with  Levena;  they  whispered  not; 
they  sang  not;  though  oftentimes  methought  they  tnighi  have  sung: 
for  I  upon  earth  had  heard  their  mysteries  oftentimes  deciphered 
by  harp  and  timbrel,  by  dulcimer  and  organ.  Like  God,  whose 
servants  they  are,  they  utter  their  pleasure  not  by  sounds  that 
perish,  or  by  words  that  go  astray,  but  by  signs  in  heaven,  by  changed 
on  earth,  by  pulses  in  secret  rivers,  heraldries  painted  on  darkness 
and  hieroglyphics  written  on  the  tablets  of  the  brain.  They  wheeled 
in  mazes;  I  spelled  the  steps.  They  telegraphed  from  afar;  I  read 
the  signals.  They  conspired  together;  and  on  the  mirrors  of  dark- 
ness, my  eye  traced  the  plots.  Theirs  were  the  symbols;  mine  are 
the  words. 

But  why,  you  ask,  does  parallel  construction  produce  this 
condition  of  emotional  coherence?  Presumably,  I  think, 
because  our  feelings,  like  our  thoughts,  follow  most 
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readily  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  Whether  as  speakers 
or  as  auditors,  as  writers  or  as  readers,  we  think  and  we 
feel  most  deeply  and  most  rapidly  along  a  channel  al- 
ready furrowed  out.  When  we  are  speaking  or  writing 
with  greatest  earnestness,  when  our  flow  of  emotions — 
and  of  words — ^is  at  its  best,  we  find  ourselves  almost 
invariably  phrasing  our  feelings  in  parallel  construction. 
Phrase  after  phrase,  clause  after  clause,  sentence  after 
sentence,  fall  from  our  lips  or  pens  as  if  cast  in  the  same 
mold.  Similar  emotions,  as  if  because  of  their  similarity, 
express  that  interrelation  in  unconscious  parallel  con- 
struction. And  because  the  minds  of  our  readers  and 
auditors  are  like  our  own,  they  grasp  the  emotional 
coherence  of  our  paragraphs  because  we  have  expressed 
the  sentences  that  make  those  paragraphs,  in  parallel 
construction.  This  effect  we  produce  unconsciously 
when  we  are  ''at  our  best.'*  As  students  of  English 
composition,  let  us  acquire  the  ability  to  use  consciously, 
and  on  all  occasions,  this  device  which,  heretofore,  we 
have  used  only  unconsciously  and  but  now  and  then: 
the  device  of  parallel  construction  as  a  means  to  emo- 
tional coherence. 

And  finally,  from  arrangement  for  sequence  and  from 
parallel  construction,  we  come  to  the  third  device  for 
obtaining  emotional  coherence  in  the  paragraph:  the 
device,  namely,  of  expressed  connection. 

Can,  then,  a  connoted  coherence  be  expressed?  Are 
not  emotional  coherence  and  expressed  connection  con- 
tradictory terms?  Certainly — if  the  connecting  link 
expressed  be  stated  literally.  But,  if  we  use  as  our  con- 
necting link  a  symbol — that  which  suggests,  not  names 
directly,  the  relation — then  we  have  used  a  medium  of 
coherence  that  is,  at  the  same  time,  connotative  and 
expressed:  we  express  the  symbol;  the  symbol  connotes 
the  emotional  relation;  and  the  connoting  of  this  relation 
produces  an  emotional  coherence. 
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What  this  means  in  the  case  of  the  composition  as  a 
whole,  we  exemplified  by  some  account  of  the  use  of  the 
tune  in  ZangwilKs  Merely  Mary  Ann,  and  of  the  use  of 
the  roses  in  Tarkington*s  Monsieur  Beaucaire,  What 
the  device  means  in  single  paragraphs,  will  appear  from 
an  examination  of  the  more  subtle  emotional  coherence 
through  symbolism  in  the  latter  portion  of  De  Quincey's 
Joan  of  Arc.  Out  of  these  marvelous  concluding  para- 
graphs— passages  of  connotation  all  compact — emerge 
the  symbols  of  Domremy,  of  the  fountain,  and  of  the 
forest:  childhood,  purity,  liberty.  They  pervade  the 
second  paragraph;  they  reappear  in  the  third,  and  there 
dominate  again:  Domremy,  the  fountain,  and  the  forest, 
in  the  dream  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  as  in  the  vision 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  And  our  thoughts  of  torturer  and 
tortured  are  bound  together  by  symbol  in  the  closing 
sentences  when,  at  the  Last  Judgment,  the  shepherd 
girl  holds  the  brief  for  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais: 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF   *'JOAN  OF  ARC" 

Bishop  of  Beauvais!  thy  victim  died  in  fire  upon  a  scaffold — ^thou 
upon  a  down  bed.  But,  for  the  departing  minutes  of  life,  both  are 
oftentimes  alike.  At  the  farewell  crisis,  when  the  gates  of  death 
are  opening,  and  fiesh  is  resting  from  its  struggles,  oftentimes  the 
tortured  and  the  torturer  have  the  same  truce  from  carnal  torment; 
both  sink  together  into  sleep;  together  both  sometimes  kindle  into 
dreams.  When  the  mortal  mists  were  gathering  fast  upon  you  two, 
bishop  and  shepherd  girl — ^when  the  pavilions  of  life  were  closing,  up 
their  shadowy  curtains  about  you — let  us  try,  through  the  gigantic 
glooms,  to  decipher  the  flying  features  of  your  separate  visions. 

The  shepherd  girl  that  had  delivered  France — she,  from  her  dun- 
geon, she,  from  her  baiting  at  the  stake,  she,  from  her  duel  with  fire, 
as  she  entered  her  last  dream — saw  Domremy,  saw  the  fountain  of 
Domremy,  saw  the  pomp  of  forests  in  which  her  childhood  had  wan- 
dered. That  Easter  festival  which  man  had  denied  to  her  lan- 
guishing heart — that  resurrection  of  springtime,  which  the  darkness 
of  dungeons  had  intercepted  from  her,  hungering  after  the  glorious 
liberty  of  forests — were  by  God  given  back  into  her  hands  as  jewels 
that  had  been  stolen  from  her  by  robbers.    With  those,  perhaps, 
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(for  the  minutes  of  dreams  can  stretch  into  ages),  was  given  back 
to  her  by  God  the  bliss  of  childhood.  By  special  privilege  for  her 
might  be  created,  in  this  farewell  dream,  a  second  childhood,  inno- 
cent as  the  first;  but  not,  like  that,  sad  with  the  gloom  of  a  fearful 
mission  in  the  rear.  This  mission  had  now  been  fulfilled.  The 
storm  was  weathered;  the  skirts  even  of  that  mighty  storm  were 
drawing  off.  The  blood  that  she  was  to  reckon  for  had  been  exacted; 
the  tears  that  she  was  to  shed  in  secret  had  been  paid  to  the  last. 
The  hatred  to  herself  in  all  eyes  had  been  faced  steadily,  had  been 
suffered,  had  been  survived.  And  in  her  last  fight  upon  the  scaffold, 
she  had  triumphed  gloriously;  victoriously  she  had  tasted  the  stings 
of  death.  For  all,  except  this  comfort  from  her  farewell  dream,  she 
had  died — died  amid  the  tears  of  ten  thousand  enemies — died  amid 
the  drums  and  trumpets  of  armies — died  amid  peals  redoubling 
upon  peals,  volleys  upon  volleys,  from  the  saluting  clarions  of  martyrs. 
Bishop  of  Beauvais!  because  the  guilt-burdened  man  is  in  dreams 
haunted  and  waylaid  by  the  most  frightful  of  his  crimes,  and  because 
upon  that  fluctuating  mirror — rising  (like  the  mocking  mirrors  of 
mirage  in  Arabian  deserts)  from  the  fens  of  death — most  of  all  are 
reflected  the  sweet  countenances  which  the  man  had  laid  in  ruins; 
therefore  I  know,  bishop,  that  you  also,  entering  your  final  dream, 
saw  Domremy.  That  fountain,  of  which  the  witnesses  spoke  so 
much,  showed  itself  to  your  eyes  in  pure  morning  dews;  but  neither 
dews,  nor  the  holy  dawn,  could  cleanse  away  the  bright  spots  of 
innocent  blood  upon  its  surface.  By  the  fountain,  bishop,  you  saw 
a  woman  seated,  that  hid  her  face.  But,  as  you  draw  near,  the 
woman  raises  her  wasted  features.  Would  Domremy  know  them 
again  for  the  features  of  her  child?  Ah,  but  you  know  them,  bishop, 
well!  Oh,  mercy!  what  a  groan  was  that  which  the  servants,  await- 
ing outside  the  bishop's  dream  at  his  bedside,  heard  from  his  laboring 
heart,  as  at  this  moment  he  turned  away  from  the  fountain  and  the 
woman,  seeking  rest  in  the  forests  afar  off.  Yet  not  so  to  escape  the 
woman,  whom  once  again  he  must  behold  before  he  dies.  In  the 
forests  to  which  he  prays  for  pity,  will  he  find  a  respite?  What 
tumult,  what  gathering  of  feet  is  there!  In  glades  where  only 
wild  deer  should  run,  armies  and  nations  are  assembling;  towering 
in  the  fluctuating  crowd  are  phantoms  that  belong  to  departed 
hours.  There  is  the  great  English  Prince,  Regent  of  France. 
There  is  my  Lord  of  Winchester,  the  princely  cardinal,  that  died  and 
made  no  sign.  There  is  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  clinging  to  the 
shelter  of  thickets.  What  building  is  that  which  hands  so  rapid  are 
raising?  Is  it  a  martyr's  scaffold?  Will  they  burn  the  child  of 
Domremy  a  second  time?  No;  it  is  a  tribunal  that  rises  to  the 
clouds;  and  two  nations  stand  around  it,  waiting  for  a  trial.     Shall 
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my  Lord  of  Beauvais  sit  again  upon  the  judgment  seat,  and  again 
number  the  hours  for  the  innocent?  Ah,  no!  he  is  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  Already  all  is  waiting ;  the  mighty  audience  is  gathered,  the 
court  are  hurrying  to  their  seats,  the  witnesses  are  arrayed,  the 
trumpets  are  sounding,  the  judge  is  taking  his  place.  Oh,  but  this 
is  sudden!  My  Lord,  have  you  no  counsel?  **  Counsel  I  have  none; 
in  heaven  above,  or  on  earth  beneath,  counsellor  there  is  none  now 
that  would  take  a  brief  for  me:  all  are  silent."  Is  it,  indeed,  come 
to  this?  Alas!  the  time  is  short,  the  tumult  is  wonderous,  the  crowd 
stretches  away  into  infinity;  but  yet  I  will  search  in  it  for  somebody 
to  take  your  brief;  I  know  of  somebody  that  will  be  your  counsel. 
Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Domremy?  Who  is  she  in  bloody 
coronation  robes  from  Rheims?  Who  is  she  that  cometh  with 
blackened  flesh  from  walking  the  furnaces  of  Rouen?  This  is  she, 
the  shepherd  girl,  counsellor  that  had  none  for  herself,  whom  I  choose, 
bishop,  for  yours.  She  it  is,  I  engage,  that  shall  take  my  lord's  brief. 
She  it  is,  bishop,  that  would  plead  for  you;  yes,  bishop,  she — when 
heaven  and  earth  are  silent. 

EXERCISE  III 

1.  Discuss,  with  respect  to  emotional  unity  of  material,  emotional 
emphasis,  and  emotional  coherence,  the  paragraphing  of  the  selec- 
tions printed  in  the  last  half-section  of  this  chapter: 

(a)  The  beginning  of  De  Quincey's  Joan  of  Arc. 

(b)  Tipperary. 

(c)  "Sweet-Marjoram  and  Pie-Crust"  from  Holmes'  The  Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

(d)  The  selection  from  De  Quincey's  On  Murder  Considered  as 
One  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

(e)  The  beginning  of  Poe's  The  FaU  of  the  House  of  Usher. 

(f)  The  selection  from  De  Quincey's  Dream-Fugue. 

(g)  The  beginning  of  Poe's  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum. 
(h)  The  conclusion  of  De  Quincey's  Joan  of  Arc. 

2.  In  the  eight  selections  listed  above,  explain  by  which  of  the 
following  methods  the  topic-sentence  of  each  paragraph  was  ampli- 
fied: 

(a)  Definition  and  explanation. 

(b)  Repetition. 

(c)  Obverse  iteration  (telling  what  a  thing  is  not). 

(d)  Contrast. 

(e)  Specific  instances  or  examples. 

(f)  Comparisons  or  analogies. 

(g)  Particulars  and  details. 
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(h)  Proofs. 

(i)  Cause  and  effect. 

3.  Write,  with  especial  attention  to  paragraph-structure,  a  theme 
of  observation  from  300  to  500  words  in  length.  At  the  end  of  the 
theme,  add  a  footnote  stating  by  which  of  the  methods  listed  in 
Question  2,  above,  each  paragraph  in  your  theme  was  amplified. 

CONCLUSION 

Our  discussion  of  organization  and  expression  as 
applied  to  paragraphs  we  may  summarize  as  follows: 
By,  first,  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  correctness — 
good  use — and  then  utilizing  the  devices  appropriate  for 
producing  unity  of  material,  mass  or  emphasis,  and 
coherence — both  intellectual  and  emotional — we  may 
produce,  in  a  paragraph,  unity  of  effect.  The  prerequi- 
site quality  is  correctness — conformity  to  good  use,  in 
form  and  content.  Correctness  of  form  consists  in  con- 
formity to  the  conventions  of  paragraph-indention. 
Correctness  of  content  consists  in  adaptation  of  the 
paragraph-length  to  the  purpose  of  the  writer  and  to  the 
mood  and  mental  calibre  of  the  reader.  The  principal 
quality,  however,  is  effectiveness — unity  of  effect,  intel- 
lectual and  emotional.  By  utilizing  the  devices  appro- 
priate to  (i)  intellectual  unity  of  material,  (2)  intellectual 
mass,  or  intellectual  emphasis,  and  (3)  intellectual  co- 
herence, we  may  produce  in  the  paragraph  the  appro- 
priate denotation,  intellectual  unity  of  effect.  By 
utilizing  the  devices  appropriate  to  (i)  emotional  unity 
of  material,  (2)  emotional  mass,  or  emotional  emphasis, 
and  (3)  emotional  coherence,  we  may  produce  in  the 
paragraph  the  appropriate  connotation,  emotional  unity 
of  effect.  In  short,  unity  of  effect  in  the  paragraph,  the 
appropriate  denotation  and  connotation,  is  obtained  by 
first  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  correctness  and 
then  utilizing  the  devices  for  producing  unity  of  material, 
mass  or  emphasis,  and  coherence,  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional. 


CHAPTER  V 
SENTENCES 

FROM  our  discussion  of  the  composition  as  a  whole 
and  of  the  paragraph,  we  come  now  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  sentence.  Like  the  larger  units  of 
composition,  the  sentence  should  be  so  organized  and  so 
expressed  as  to  produce  upon  the  reader,  by  virtue  of  its 
denotation  and  its  connotation,  some  predetermined  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  effect.  To  obtain  this  denota- 
tion and  connotation  in  sentence-structure,  the  means  is 
conformity  to  the  threefold  principle  of  unity  of  effect — 
unity  of  material,  mass  or  emphasis,  and  coherence — 
both  intellectual  and  emotional.  Prerequisite,  however, 
to  this  effectiveness,  is  correctness:  conformity  to  good 
use  in  respect  to  grammar  and  idiom,  and  also  conformity 
to  good  use  in  respect  to  punctuation. 

A  sentence  is  the  expression  of  an  independent  thought, 
simple,  complex,  or  compound.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
grouping  of  words,  phrases,  or  clauses,  about  a  subject  and 
predicate,  to  show  their  intellectual  and  emotional  rela- 
tion. Occasionally  the  resulting  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional unit  is  identical  with  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
unit  of  a  paragraph;  that  is,  the  paragraph  consists  of  but 
a  single  sentence.  More  often,  however,  the  thought 
and  feeling  expressed  in  any  given  sentence  is  but  a  sub- 
division of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  paragraph  of 
which  the  sentence  is  a  part.  To  the  ear,  sentence-divi- 
sion is  indicated  by  appropriate  pauses  and  inflections; 
to  the  eye,  by  an  appropriate  use  of  capitals  and  punctua- 
tion-marks. Correctness  with  respect  to  these  matters 
of  external  form,  and,  more  important,  correctness  with 
respect  to  what  constitutes  the  grammatical  content  of  a 
sentence,  is  a  quality  prerequisite  to  effective  literary 
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expression.  Correctness,  however,  is  merely  the  pre- 
requisite. Many  a  school-boy,  and  many  a  would-be 
writer,  can  produce  style  that  is  correct  in  grammar  and 
idiom  and  in  punctuation — and  yet  it  is  a  style  that  is 
utterly  lacking  in  literary  value.  To  correctness,  one 
must  add  denotative  and  connotative  significance — 
unity  of  effect.  In  the  two  chapters  just  preceding,  we 
have  seen  how  this  unity  of  effect  may  be  obtained  in  the 
composition  as  a  whole,  and  how  both  correctness  and 
effectiveness  may  be  obtained  in  the  several  paragraphs. 
In  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  see  how  effectiveness, 
and  the  prerequisite  correctness,  may  be  obtained  in  the 
individual  sentence.  By  first  conforming  to  the  re- 
quirements of  correctness — good  use — and  then  utilizing 
the  devices  appropriate  for  producing  unity  of  material, 
mass  or  emphasis,  and  coherence — intellectual  and  emo- 
tional— ^we  may  produce,  in  a  sentence,  unity  of  effect. 

§  I.  CORRECT  SENTENCES 

Under  the  heading  ''Correct  Sentences,"  I  shall  pre- 
sent two  topics:  (i)  good  use  with  respect  to  grammar 
and  idiom;  and  (2)  good  use  with  respect  to  punctuation. 

§  I:A.  CORRECTNESS      IN      GRAMMAR      AND 

IDIOM 

Correctness  in  sentence-structure  may  be  defined  in  at 
least  three  ways.  Negatively,  it  may  be  defined  as  the 
avoidance  of  solecisms,  that  is,  of  errors  of  grammar  and 
idiom.  Affirmatively,  it  may  be  defined  as  conformity 
to  either  grammar  or  idiom — wherein,  the  term  ''gram- 
mar" means  the  normal  usage  of  the  language,  and  the 
term  "idiom"  means  that  body  of  abnormal,  or  irregular, 
usage  that,  from  its  use  through  centuries,  is  accounted 
to  be,  despite  its  abnormality,  as  good  as — or  even  better 
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than — the  form  more  regular.  The  term  "idiom"  may 
also  be  defined  as  '*  a  construction  peculiar  to  a  language," 
that  is,  a  construction  that  cannot  be  translated  literally 
because  literally  it  makes  no  sense.  For  example,  the 
construction  '*I  had  rather  go,"  for  *'I  would  rather  go," 
is  an  idiom.  "I  had  go"  makes  nonsense;  yet  "I  had 
rather  go"  is  just  as  good  English  as  *'  I  would  rather  go." 
The  latter  is  grammatical ;  the  former  accords  with  long- 
established  idiom:  both  are  correct.  Or,  again,  correct- 
ness may  be  defined — once  more  affirmatively — as  con- 
formity to  good  use.  Good  use,  in  turn,  may  be  defined 
as  common  consent,  the  usage  that  is  reputable,  national, 
and  present.  Reputable  use  i^lhe  usage  of  the  best 
writers — ^not  one,  but  all.  For  example,  the  construction 
**He  don't"  in  place  of  ''He  doesn't"  is  certainly  present, 
and  perhaps  national,  but  not  reputable;  therefore,  "He 
don't"  is  not  in  good  use.  National  use  is  the  usage  of 
the  entire  English  speaking  race,  as  distinguished,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  usage  that  is  foreign  and,  on  the  other, 
from  usage  that  is  local  or  technical.  The  school-boy 
translation  of  caput  nectentur  {Mn,  V.  309)  as  "they 
shall  be  bound  with  respect  to  the  head,"  violates  good 
use  because  the  accusative  of  specification  is  not  an 
English,  but  rather  a  Latin,  or  more  strictly  a  Greek, 
construction.  Present  use  is  the  usage  of  the  present 
day,  as  distinguished  from  usage  that  is  obsolete  and  from 
usage  that  is  just  creeping  in.  The  English  language  is  a 
living,  changing  language;  and  what  is  not  good  use  to-day 
may  have  been  good  use  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  may 
become  good  use  a  hundred  years  hence.  At  present, 
for  example,  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative;  yet 
Chaucer,  in  describing  his  "varray  parfit  gentil  knight," 
wrote  thus: 

He  never  yet  no  vileinye  ne  sayde 
In  al  his  lyf.  unto  no  maner  wight; 
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and,  according  to  the  usage  of  his  day,  Chaucer's  four 
negatives  merely  strengthened  the  negation.  Correct- 
ness in  sentence-structure,  then,  conformity  to  good  use, 
is  conformity  to  usage  that  is  at  once  reputable,  national, 
and  present. 

So  much  time  is  now  devoted  to  correctness,  in  the 
preparatory  schools,  that  an  extended  discussion  in  this 
book  would  be  superfluous.  Of  the  general  subject  of 
good  use  in  sentence-structure — ^the  usage  that  is  at  once 
reputable  and  national  and  present — I  shall  not  treat. 
Nor  shall  I  attempt  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  that 
subject  under  the  headings  Idiom  and  Grammar.  I 
must  be  content  merely  to  speak  of  certain  solecisms — 
three  only — ^which  seem  to  me  still  to  be  important  for  the 
consideration  of  students  even  of  some  maturity.  I 
refer  to  the  "sentence  that  is  not  a  sentence,"  to  the 
**  comma-sentence,"  and  to  the  misrelated  participle.^ 
The  first  of  these  solecisms,  the  use  of  sentences  that  are 
not  sentences,  consists  in  beginning  with  a  capital  and 
concluding  with  a  period  a  group  of  words  that  has  no 
subject,  or  no  predicate,  or  neither,  or  that,  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  subordinate  conjunction,  is  merely  a  de- 
pendent clause.  Here  are  a  few  instances  from  freshman 
themes: 

That  is  what  you  call  college  graft.  A  square  green  button  for 
twenty-five  cents.    That  is  nothing  but  highway  robbery. 

That  look  of  appeal  on  his  face  I  shall  never  forget.  So  pathetic,  so 
beseeching f  such  a  look  of  want  in  his  bright  but  deeply  sunken  eyes, 

Aeriel  navigation  has  occasioned  many  deaths.  The  latest  being 
that  of  a  daring  Frenchman,  of  whom  we  have  all  heard,  Paul  Nocquet, 

"Good  work,  old  fellow!  Down  the  fresh!"  a  soph  calls  out. 
While  from  a  freshman  on  the  opposite  side  comes  the  cry,  "Now  you 
have  him  I    Give  it  to  MmT' 

To  be  sure  there  is  a  kind  of  feeling  of  "scrap"  between  the  soph- 

1  For  a  more  extended  list  of  solecisms,  the  college  freshman  will  do  well  to 
consult  such  a  work  as  WooUey's  Handbook  of  Composition  (D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.)- 
The  more  mature  student  will  find  greater  satisfaction  in  Johnson's  The  Alphabet  of 
Rhetoric  (Appletons)  or,  best  of  all,  in  The  King's  English  (Clarendon  Press). 
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omores  and  the  newly  entering  "fresh."  Which  feeling  is  more 
productive  of  fun  than  of  trouble. 

I  have  a  group  of  far  more  interesting  examples  culled 
from  the  works  of  a  well  known  authority  on  English 
composition;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  cast  the  first  stone. 
The  second  of  these  solecisms,  known  as  the  comma- 
sentence,  or  the  comma-fault,  consists  in  separating  two 
sentences  that  grammatically  are  independent,  not  with  a 
period,  or  even  with  a  colon  or  a  semicolon,  but  merely 
with  a  comma.  This  fault,  of  course,  is  an  error  not 
merely  of  punctuation  but  of  English  grammar;  for  it 
indicates  that  the  writer  does  not  know  what  constitutes 
a  sentence.  The  remedy  is  merely  to  strengthen  the 
punctuation,  or  else  to  unite  the  two  sentences  by  means 
of  an  appropriate  conjunction.  For  example,  in  the 
sentence 

We  climbed  the  steps,  and  followed  the  walk,  in  a  moment,  we 
arrived  at  the  gymnasium, 

the  comma-fault  consists  in  the  use  of  a  comma  after 
"walk,**  to  separate  two  grammatically  independent 
sentences;  and  the  fault  may  be  cured  either  by  changing 
the  comma  to  a  period  or  a  semicolon,  or  by  inserting 
after  the  comma  the  conjunction  **and."  In  the  latter 
instance,  however,  since  each  half  of  the  new  sentence 
already  contains  a  comma,  a  semicolon  is  preferable  to 
the  comma  before  the  "and."  Here  are  the  correct 
forms : 

We  climbed  the  steps,  and  followed  the  walk.  In  a  moment, 
we  arrived  at  the  gymnasium. 

We  climbed  the  steps,  and  followed  the  walk;  in  a  moment,  we 
arrived  at  the  gymnasium. 

We  climbed  the  steps,  and  followed  the  walk,  and,  in  a  moment, 
we  arrived  at  the  gymnasium. 

We  climbed  the  steps,  and  followed  the  walk;  and,  in  a  moment, 
we  arrived  at  the  gymnasium. 

The  following  sentences — ^from  themes  not  by  fresh- 
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men  but  by  college  graduates — ^illustrate  not  only  the 
nature  of  this  solecism  but  also  its  occurrence  even  in  the 
writing  of  men  who  supposedly  know  better: 

Procrastination  is  not  only  the  thief  of  time,  it  is  also  the  thief 
of  high  resolve,  and,  if  persisted  in,  even  the  thief  of  character. 

And  yet  this  thing  is  absolutely  essential,  if  we  don't  do  it  ourselves, 
someone  will  do  it  for  us. 

In  exposition,  one  should  avoid  the  use  of  terms  that  have  many 
various  meanings,  however,  if  general  terms  are  to  be  used,  they 
should  be  clearly  defined,  thus  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  of 
what  one  has  to  say. 

Such  errors  as  these  should  not  be  thought  of  lightly. 
A  single  occurrence  of  the  ''comma-sentence"  in  the  work 
of  any  student  above  grammar-school  grade  must  be 
accounted,  at  best,  a  mark  of  conspicuous  carelessness; 
and  if  the  occurrence  of  the  "comma-sentence"  or  of  the 
"sentence  that  is  not  a  sentence"  be  persistent,  it  can  be 
accounted  little  less  than  a  sign  of  down-right  illiteracy. 
That  student  who  does  not  know  what  constitutes  a 
sentence  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  an  ad- 
vanced course  in  English  composition. 

Less  serious,  perhaps,  and,  indeed,  ofttimes  amusing,  is 
the  last  of  the  three  solecisms  that  I  have  named:  the 
misrelated  participle.  A  participle  ought  to  modify  the 
word  that  would  become  its  subject  if  the  participle  should 
become  the  predicate  of  a  clause.  Violation  of  this  rule 
produces,  not  infrequently,  astonishing  results.  Here 
is  my  favorite  example: 

Crossing  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat,  the  towering  sky-scrapers  filled 
me  with  amazement. 

We  sympathize  with  the  amazement  of  the  writer; 
yet  he  had  no  intention  of  implying  that  the  skyscrapers 
were  crossing  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat.  What  he  should 
have  said  was  this : 

Crossing  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat,  /  was  filled  with  amazement  at 
the  towering  sky-scrapers; 
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or,  if  he  preferred,  he  might  have  said: 

As  I  crossed  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat,  the  towering  sky-scrapers 
filled  me  with  amazement. 

Yet  the  original  sentence  is  not  impossible;  although 
"sky-scrapers**  is  the  nearest  substantive,  the  participle 
might  be  taken  to  refer  to  '*me."  In  the  following 
sentence,  not  even  that  possibility  exists: 

Thus  transformed  into  a  state  of  the  Union,  it  will  take  some  time 
before  another  insurrection  takes  place  there. 

Of  this  solecism,  and  of  its  twin-brother,  the  misrelated 
gerund,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
writes  thus: 

Sir: 

In  the  November  Scrihner's,  Theodore  Roosevelt  writes: 

"  I  was  informed  by  entirely  trustworthy  people  that,  in  swim- 
ming cattle  across  a  river,  savage  hippos  had  been  known  to  assail  and 
kill  them." 

Why  do  the  hippos  swim  their  cattle  across  a  river?  And  why 
do  they  destroy  their  own  property? 

A  colleague  of  mine  writes,  in  an  account  of  a  shipwreck:  "Being 
swept  from  stem  to  stern  by  tremendous  waves,  the  captain  abandoned 
the  ship." 

Wouldn't  it  be  feasible  for  the  American  colleges  to  institute  a 
course  leading  to,  say  the  degree  of  D.P.C.,  that  is,  Doctor  of  Parti- 
cipal  Constructions? 

Of  the  need  of  such  a  course — not  alone  for  college 
undergraduates  but  also  for  graduate  students  and  (but 
whisper  it  softly)  even  for  some  members  of  the  faculty, 
much  might  be  said.  In  this  place,  however,  I  shall  not 
illustrate  these  solecisms  further,  but,  instead,  shall 
submit  some  sentences  to  be  corrected.  I  trust,  however, 
that — ^whether  or  not  I  have  prepared  you  for  the  degree 
of  D.P.C. — I  have  said  enough  to  make  clear  to  you  the 
meaning  of  the  abbreviations  **Not  S.,**  **Comma-S.," 
and  "Mis.  Part.,*'  if  they  should  occur  upon  the  margins 
of  your  themes. 

16 
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EXERCISE  I 

Revise  for  correctness  the  following  sentences: 

1.  There  came  a  white-clad  figure  down  the  hall,  as  it  moved 
without  a  sound  the  sight  had  great  effect  on  Rube. 

2.  After  matriculating,  and  arranging  my  course  of  study,  the 
first  cry  that  greeted  my  ears  was:  "Hey,  Freshman,  have  you  got 
your  cap  and  button?" 

3.  The  mouth  has  a  rather  short  upper  lip  and  has  a  set  look  about 
it  that  speaks  much  for  the  owner's  nerve  and  grit.  The  cheeks  a 
little  hollow  making  the  cheek-bones  prominent. 

4.  A  third  class  of  students  consists  of  men  who  come  to  college  for 
an  education  but  still  they  enjoy  athletic  sports. 

5.  Directly  before  me  was  the  library  with  its  stone  steps,  massive 
pillars,  and  surmounted  by  a  dark  round  dome. 

6.  After  washing  and  gulping  down  a  hasty  breakfast,  our  journey 
was  continued. 

7.  When  fifteen  years  old,  all  his  domestics  were  taken  away  from 
him. 

8.  The  roar  of  the  rain  on  the  canvas  was  prodigious,  it  was 
necessary  to  shout  to  be  heard. 

9.  I  thought  it  unusual  for  anybody  to  be  thus  enjoying  themselves 
at  that  early  hour. 

10.  With  the  changes  of  color  begin  the  real  beauty  of  the  tropical 
sunset. 

11.  On  either  side  of  the  road  lay  a  large  farm  freshly  plowed, 
each  furrow  could  be  followed  to  its  very  end. 

12.  I  stepped  forward  to  see  whom  it  might  be. 

13.  One  lonely  student  was  making  his  way  across  Ohio  Field 
toward  the  library,  being  bound  that  way  myself  I  followed  close 
behind. 

14.  Anybody  desiring  to  serve  as  an  election-watcher  should 
send  their  name  and  address  to  the  above  address. 

15.  Every  ship  was  decorated  from  bow  to  stern,  making  the  one 
touch  of  bright  color  on  the  British  ships. 

16.  It  seems  as  if  every  passenger  had  a  friend  who  came  to  see 
them  off. 

17.  I  had  no  sooner  gotten  out  of  the  crowd  that  had  left  the  car 
with  me,  than  I  was  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  peddlers.  Some 
with  their  arms  laden  with  ticklers,  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
"Here's  where  you  get  your  ticklers,  five  cents  a  piece."  Others 
carrying  large  bags,  crying  out,  "Get  your  pockets  full  of  confetti  for 
a  nickel." 

18.  He  was  the  sort  of  fellow  that  I  admired.    A  great,  broad- 
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shouldered  fellow,  standing  erect  and  firmly.  His  head  was  set 
gracefully  on  his  shoulders  while  his  hands  hung  gracefully  by  his 
side.  His  neck  and  chest  and  head  were  those  of  an  athlete.  His 
neck  broad  at  the  base,  tapering  to  the  head.  The  chest  broad  and 
full,  while  the  head  seemed  to  match  or  fit  the  whole.  His  face  was 
clear  cut.  A  broad,  high  forehead,  dark  gray  eyes,  a  slightly  Roman 
nose,  and  an  even  mouth  that  was  barely  open,  showing  his  white 
teeth. 

19.  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  is  primarily  a  dramatic  poet.  His  two 
chief  dramas  being  Herod  and  Paolo  and  Francesca. 

20.  We  hope  that  you  will  have  no  more  trouble  with  the  machine, 
if  you  do,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  send  a'  man  to  fix  it. 

21.  Happening  to  step  to  the  window,  my  attention  was  at  once 
drawn  to  a  large  crowd. 

22.  We  show  no  especial  love  for  a  person  by  carrying  their  suitcase 
when  it  contains  our  clothes. 

23.  Blaze  your  way  to  publicity  with  electric  signs.  The  sort  that 
burns  it  in. 

24.  In  this  prayer  is  found  his  deepest  thoughts  and  emotions. 

25.  Some  of  the  ornaments  were  upset,  others  were  out  of  their 
places,  even  the  photograph  in  the  center  looked  sad  and  neglected. 

26.  While  pausing  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway  of  the  car  to  get 
his  balance,  an  unexpected  breeze  blew  his  hat  from  his  head. 

27.  It  would  be  very  unfair  to  say  that  I  like  or  that  I  dislike  the 
present  issue  of  our  college  magazine.  Unfair  to  the  editors  to  say 
that  I  dislike  it,  and  unfair  to  myself  to  say  that  I  do  like  it. 

28.  This  state  of  affairs  is  caused  by  the  varying  quality  of  the 
contributions  in  the  magazine.  Some  articles  being  very  good,  others 
not  appealing  to  my  fancy. 

29.  Buy  a  "  Big  Bang"  alarm-clock  immediately,  they  cost  only 

$2.50- 

30.  Those  kind  of  men  are  honest  only  in  emergencies. 

31.  Arrived  at  home,  the  evening  was  passed  indoors. 

32.  If  one  should  read  Poe's  critical  opinions,  they  would  find  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  poetry  should  teach  a  moral. 

33.  The  process  of  writing  business  letters  has  become  an  art. 
An  art  well  worth  practicing. 

34.  We  must  have  these  goods  within  four  days,  otherwise  we  can- 
not use  them. 

35.  These  kind  of  football  schedules  certainly  promote  college 
spirit. 

36.  Walking  from  the  subway  station,  the  eye  is  instantly  at- 
tracted by  the  library  building. 
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37.  We  shall  find  that,  as  a  rule,  a  slang  phrase  does  not  last  long, 
it  will  go  out  of  use,  just  as  it  came  in,  seemingly  without  cause. 

38.  Cooper's  education  in  his  youth  was  rather  poor,  in  fact,  he 
was  a  failure. 

39.  Does  the  grass  necessarily  have  to  be  green  and  the  flowers  in 
bloom  in  order  to  have  the  ground  pleasant  to  the  eyes? 

40.  On  approaching  nearer,  it  is  observed  that  a  semicircular  col- 
onnade surrounds  the  building. 

41.  Gradually  a  long  line  of  students  was  formed.  The  seniors 
leading,  then  the  juniors,  then  the  sophomores,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
freshmen. 

42.  His  father,  when  he  founded  Cooperstown,  occupied  there  the 
position  of  a  feudal  lord,  that  influenced  Cooper's  life. 

43.  His  volume  and  writings  on  American  government  shows 
that  he  has  breadth  and  insight  of  a  statesman. 

44.  We  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  sophomores  whom,  we  feared, 
had  learned  our  rendevous. 

45.  Looking  out  as  far  as  one  can  see,  almost  to  the  horizon,  the 
ocean  seems  to  be  as  still  as  an  inland  pond. 

46.  The  cars  came  thick  and  fast.  In  bunches  of  twos  and  threes. 
Racing  neck  and  neck  for  position. 

47.  In  his  poem  To  a  Violet^  Bryant  is  concrete,  denotative,  con- 
notative,  he  makes  us  see  the  flower,  the  very  woods,  the  last  year's 
leaves. 

48.  We  select  this  particular  piece  from  our  large  stock  because  it 
is  a  simple,  handy,  everyday  utensil,  and  to  which  a  number  of 
representative  tests  can  be  applied. 

4Q.  Turning  our  heads  toward  the  north,  the  high  pine  and  fir  trees 
could  be  seen. 

50.  Summing  up,  the  most  frequent  solecisms  are  these  three. 
Sentences  that  are  not  complete,  *' comma-sentences,"  and  misre- 
lated  participles. 

EXERCISE   II 

Revise  for  correctness  the  following  sentences: 

1.  These  four  contributions  to  our  monthly  magazine  are  examples 
of  well-written  essays,  and  which  ought  to  appear  in  more  of  our 
college  periodicals. 

2.  In  politics.  Cooper  took  the  unpopular  side,  namely  against 
democracy,  this  shows  the  influence  of  his  environment. 

3.  Here  and  there  we  see  a  thin,  struggling  branch  springing  from 
a  fork  low  down  in  the  tree,  and  which,  by  some  chance,  is  still  alive 
on  its  summit. 
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4.  One  day,  while  walking  leisurely  along  one  of  the  side  streets  of 
New  York,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  crowd  of  people. 

5.  A  shout  of  delight  went  up  from  the  immigrants  upon  the 
steamer.  The  German,  the  Frenchman,  the  Italian,  each  thanking 
his  God  for  having  permitted  him  to  reach  the  land  of  promise. 

6.  If  your  store  be  on  a  brilliantly  lighted  street,  self-preservation 
should  force  you  to  light  up,  otherwise  you  will  never  get  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public. 

7.  His  was  an  appeal  to  the  college  man  to  realize  his  position  as  a 
member  of  the  privileged  class,  and  who,  as  such,  owed  a  very  great 
debt  to  the  world  and  to  its  work. 

8.  Climbing  the  terrace,  a  feeling  of  suspense  descended  upon  the 
freshmen. 

9.  The  old  conception  that  man's  first  duty  was  to  save  his  own 
soul,  was  especially  noticeable  in  monasticism.  One  form  of  which 
drove  the  individual  to  separate  himself  entirely  from  other  men. 

ID.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  exposition,  no  formal  summary  ap- 
pears, however  certain  of  the  main  points  are  repeated. 

11.  This  is  a  real  fact,  vital  to  us,  and  to  which  we  shall  do  well 
to  conform. 

12.  Besides  being  active  in  studies  and  in  athletics,  there  are  the 
social  affairs  of  the  college. 

13.  They  condemned  him  as  unfit  for  society  and  whose  place  was 
prison. 

14.  In  one  of  the  little  New  England  towns  is  a  narrow  valley 
containing  a  small  stream,  which  soon  overflows  from  the  heavy 
rain  and  melting  snow  in  the  spring  of  each  year,  and  the  river  be- 
comes a  deep,  black  torrent. 

15.  This  mill  contains  six  or  seven  large  emery  stones  of  circular 
shape  and  are  in  constant  motion. 

16.  Coming  from  the  best  New  England  stock,  and  growing  up 
amidst  clerical  and  collegiate  surroundings,  everything  contributed 
to  the  greatest  development  of  Lowell's  gifts. 

17.  Before,  they  were  playing  with  professionals,  either  they  didn't 
know  it  or,  from  "college  spirit,"  kept  quiet,  but  then  no  one  knew 
about  it,  now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  the  public  knows  they  are 
playing  with  professionals. 

18.  They  were  dressed  in  rusty  black  skirts,  white  blouses,  and 
heads  covered  with  kerchiefs. 

19.  The  British  eighteenth-century  literature,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  it  was  not  so  rich  as  that  of  the  seventeenth  century,  yet  the 
names  of  Swift,  Pope,  Addison,  and  Johnson  recall  to  the  mind  a 
literature  that  has  survived  to  this  day. 
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20.  Irving's  Knickerbocker  History ,  published  in  1809,  while  it 
may  be  humorous,  but  it  is  not  authoritative  nor  very  interesting. 

21.  Not  knowing  when  a  flood  may  come,  much  time  is  required 
for  this  process. 

22.  You  hear  the  call,  you  feel  the  need  of  increased  strength  to 
meet  it. 

23.  The  large  number  of  candidates  offers  us  a  rare  opportunity  of 
selecting  our  teams  and  not  be  hampered  by  lack  of  material. 

24.  Positions,  managerships  for  instance,  are  at  present  filled  by 
men  who  merely  go  out  and  show  their  ability  to  do — well,  I  might 
call  it  manual  labor,  for  example,  a  man  trying  for  the  managership 
of  the  football  team  must  rub  men  down,  run  errands,  see  that 
posters  are  put  up,  and  send  out  postal  cards,  that  is,  he  must  be 
general  utility  man. 

25.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  strong  physically,  Cain  was  that.  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  superior  in  age  and  maturity,  Cain  was  that.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  a  keen  intellect,  Cain  had  that.  Neither  is  it 
enough  to  have  a  successful  professional  life,  Cain  had  all  of  these 
things,  but  they  did  not  preserve  for  him  his  brother  Abel. 

26.  Standing  there  by  the  ramparts  above  the  long,  black  guns, 
just  as  the  darkness  was  falling,  the  view  was  fine. 

27.  Gazing  up  the  long,  converging  rails  which  vanished  in  the 
distance  and  which  were  bordered  on  both  sides  by  large  green  maples 
and  chestnuts  which  gave  forth  a  very  pleasing  odor. 

28.  Your  letter  at  hand,  and  am  very  sorry  that  this  accident  has 
happened. 

29.  There  is  wanting  in  the  women  of  this  English  dramatist  that 
grace  and  roguishness,  that  intense  personal  charm,  which  makes  us, 
in  the  heroines  of  his  Spanish  original,  indulgent  toward  their  weak- 
ness and  folly. 

30.  He  would  have  been  willing  to  have  stretched  the  point. 

31.  One  thought  above  all  others  I  should  like  to  leave  with  you, 
it  is  this. 

32.  The  enclosure  referred  to  in  the  letter,  and  which  was  intended 
to  force  him  to  withdraw  his  charges,  ran  as  follows. 

33.  The  blowing  of  the  horns  and  klaixons  on  the  automobiles  are 
often  done  for  pleasure. 

34.  It  is  reported  that  they  quarreled  among  themselves  as  to 
whom  should  be  the  greatest. 

35.  At  their  best,  these  romantic  plays  have  a  tensity  of  climax 
and  an  unexpectedness  of  outcome  that  holds  one  breathless. 

36.  Neither  organized  labor  or  capital  are  free  from  guilt,  both  have 
their  weaknesses.  • 
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37.  The  armature  is  a  hollow  metal  cylinder  around  which  is 
wound  thousands  of  coils  of  high  conducting  wire. 

38.  The  human  mind  seems  to  instinctively  turn  from  the  chaotic 
to  that  which  has  order  and  definiteness. 

39.  In  that  day,  such  men  were  exiled,  now  they  are  impeached  or 
refused  renomination. 

40.  His  was  not  a  remorseful,  doubting,  weak  lingering  upon  the 
past,  it  was  a  confident,  trustful,  sanguine,  eager  grasp  of  a  victorious 
future. 

41.  The  most  hated  of  these  regulations  were  the  restriction  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  was  directed  against  journalism,  another 
provided  new  rules  by  which  the  ministry  might  secure  a  more  sub- 
servient Chamber. 

42.  One  child  may  grow  up  amid  the  want  and  poverty  of  a  humble 
cottage,  another  may  be  reared  amid  the  splendors  and  glory  of  a 
king's  palace. 

43.  Weak  paragraphs  may  be  strengthened  by  amplifying  it,  by 
uniting  it  with  a  related  paragraph,  or  by  omitting  it  altogether. 

44.  Whitman's  poems  often  are  confused  reading,  in  general  he 
uses  the  catalogue  method  of  piling  up  details. 

45.  The  Federals  were  coming  over  the  western  wall,  they  were 
now  burning  the  houses  near  them,  it  seemed  as  if  the  town  were  lost, 
for  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  to  oppose  them,  the  rebels  seemed  too 
quiet,  except  for  the  bugler  who  seemed  to  be  the  only  man  awake, 
for  he  could  be  heard  in  one  part  of  the  town,  then  in  another  part, 
he  was  walking  through  the  town  warning  the  inhabitants  of  their 
danger. 

46.  These  stories  are  all  interesting,  mostly  due  to  them  being 
concrete  and  true  to  life. 

47.  I  used  to  be  a  "  regular  shark"  at  those  kind  of  English  courses. 

48.  I  imagined  that,  instead  of  it  being  night,  it  was  broad  daylight. 

49.  In  looking  over  the  contents  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly ^  my  atten- 
tion was  naturally  drawn  to   the  story  called   Our  Housekeepers, 

50.  Realizing  this,  a  new  course  in  composition  has  been  offered  to 
sophomore  engineers. 

51 .  This  is  not  like  the  essays  which  the  reader  has  to  drag  through 
or  perhaps  read  it  a  couple  of  times  before  being  impressed. 

52.  "However"  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  made  it  weak, 
therefore,  in  correcting  it,  I  placed  it  after  the  subject. 

53.  In  the  deepest  part  of  the  dungeon,  Fortunato  is  seized  and 
chained,  and  the  niche  cemented  up,  and  left  there  to  die. 
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§  I:B.  CORRECTNESS  IN  PUNCTUATION 

Punctuation  is  the  system  of  indicating  by  certain 
arbitrary  marks  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  relation 
between  words,  phrases,  clauses,  and  sentences,  in  print  or 
writing.  Its  function  is  to  do  for  a  reader  what  vocal 
inflections,  stress,  and  pause,  in  skilful  oral  delivery,  do 
for  the  hearer.  Correct  punctuation,  therefore,  presup- 
poses in  the  writer,  an  accurate  knowledge  both  of  the 
values  of  the  several  marks  of  punctuation  and  of  the 
grammatical  and  rhetorical  relations  which  these  marks 
are  to  make  evident.  Punctuation  that  actually  meets 
this  standard  is  what  is  known  to  the  better  publishers 
as  '* close**  punctuation;  and,  since  this  is  a  textbook  for 
college  men  and  women,  it  is  *' close**  punctuation  that 
shall  be  here  presented. 

Obviously,  much  of  the  punctuation  that  we  see  to-day 
is  not  '*  close**  punctuation.  In  the  first  place,  those 
who  never  think  (and  how  many  people  are  really  capable 
of  thought?)  find  a  discriminating  code  of  punctuation  as 
superfluous  as  a  well-developed  grammar  and  vocabulary. 
Have  you  never  received  a  letter  containing  no  punctua- 
tion marks  but  dashes;  no  conjunctions  save  the 
monotonously  coordinating  **and  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
and**?  In  the  second  place,  our  American  newspapers, 
in  their  desire  to  economize  in  space  and  type-metal,  have 
agreed  upon  a  code  of  punctuation  (or  of  non-punctuation) 
which,  being  interpreted,  may  be  stated  thus:  "Never 
use  a  mark  of  punctuation  if  you  can  possibly  make 
sense  without  it.**  And,  finally,  many  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  probably  have  never  given  the  matter 
serious  consideration,  or,  at  best,  have  dismissed  the 
subject  as  one  belonging  to  the  pedantry  of  schoolmen 
rather  than  to  the  field  of  practical  efficiency.  I  cannot 
but  believe,  however,  that,  even  now,  *' close**  punctua- 
tion, like  many  another  instrument  of  efficiency,  is  com- 
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ing  to  its  own.  In  days  like  these,  when  war  and  peace 
alike  demand  a  maximum  effectiveness,  the  technique 
of  written  communication  must  share  in  the  advance. 
What  is  merely  ''good  enough,'*  **won*t  do  at  all." 

"Close**  punctuation,  then,  is  designed  to  do  for  the 
reader  what  vocal  inflection,  stress,  and  pause,  in 
skilful  oral  delivery,  do  for  the  hearer.  Of  periods, 
question-marks,  and  such  obvious  matters,  I  shall  not 
speak  ;2  but  concerning  points  of  finer  discrimination — the 
commas,  the  semicolons,  and  the  colons — I  shall  attempt 
a  brief  but  systematic  treatment.  Of  the  many  rules 
that  might  be  offered,  the  important  may  be  classified 
under  one  or  another  of  three  heads:  order,  restriction, 
coordination.  In  other  words,  the  chief  uses  of  punctua- 
tion are  these  three,  which  we  will  consider  in  the  order 
named :  (i)  To  indicate  that  a  subordinate  element  is  out 
of  its  natural  order;  (2)  To  indicate  that  a  subordinate 
element  is  non-restrictive;  (3)  To  indicate  that  elements 
are  coordinate. 

§  I:B:i.  ORDER 

The  term  "natural  order**  is  used  in  a  sense  somewhat 
arbitrary  to  describe  the  position  of  grammatical  elements 
arranged  not  for  emphasis  but  merely  to  show  their 
grammatical  relation.  In  English,  for  example,  the 
"natural**  order  of  the  subject,  verb,  and  complement,  is 
that  in  which  I  have  just  named  them.  In  Milton's 
line. 

Him  the  Almighty  Power  hurled  headlong, 

the  object  complement  "Him**  is  obviously  out  of  its 
natural  order,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  In  like  manner, 
we  say  that  the  natural  position  for  an  adjective  in 

>As  this  book  is  not  for  elementary  students,  I  shall  not  here  attempt  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  practice  of  punctuation.  The  treatment  of  points  not  covered  in 
this  section  I  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  For  such  treatment,  the 
exercises  will,  I  think,  give  ample  opportunity. 
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English  is  before  the  noun  it  modifies:  **a  black  horse"; 
not,  "a  horse  black** — un  cheval  noir.  For  an  adverb, 
the  natural  position  is  before,  or  after,  or  between  the 
parts  of  the  verb.  For  a  prepositional  phrase,  for  a 
participle,  or  for  a  dependent  clause  (even  for  the  **i/- 
clause**  so  often  placed  first  for  emphasis),  the  natural 
position  is  after  the  word  it  modifies. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  what  is  meant  by  '* natural  order," 
we  need  have  no  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  first 
rule  of  punctuation:  if  a  subordinate  element  is  out  of  its 
natural  order,  it  should  usually  be  set  off  with  commas. 
I  say  **  usually"  because  ofttimes  a  single  word  out  of  its 
natural  order  need  not  be  set  off.  The  rule  does  apply, 
however,  to  prepositional  phrases,  participles,  relative 
clauses,  and  adverbial  clauses;  and,  for  clearness'  sake,  it 
may  even  be  applied  to  single  words. 

What  this  means  in  practice,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing exercise: 

EXERCISE  III 

Explain  the  presence  or  absence  of  commas  at  the  points  marked 
with  asterisks: 

1.  There  was  Burke,*  ignorant^  indeed,  or  negligent^  of  the  art  of 
adapting  his  reasoning  and  his  style  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of  his 
hearers;  but,*  in  amplitude  of  comprehension  and  richness  of  imagmo" 
Hon*  superior  to  every  orator,*  ancient  or  modern, 

2.  They*/ar*  excel  their  predecessors  in  the  art  of  deducing  prin- 
ciples from  facts;  but,*  unhappily*  they  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
distorting  facts  to  suit  general  principles. 

3.  The  family*  of  fools*  is  ancient. 

4.  Of  learned  fools,*  I  have  seen  ten  times  ten;  of  unlearned  wise 
men*  I  have  seen  a  hundred. 

5.  Piety*  stretched  beyond  a  certain  point*  is  the  parent  of  impiety. 

6.  Stretched  beyond  a  certain  point*  piety  is  the  parent  of  impiety. 

7.  Many*  that  have  never  practiced  religion*  have  quarreled  about  it. 

8.  Many  have  quarreled  about  religion,*  that  have  never  practiced  it. 

9.  Soft  is  the  strain*  when  zephyr  gently  blows. 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows; 
But,*  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore* 
The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
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§  I:B:2.  RESTRICTION 

If  a  subordinate  element  in  its  natural  order  is  non- 
restrictive — that  is,  if  it  is  additional,  explanatory,  paren- 
thetical, logically  unessential — it  should  be  set  off  by 
commas.  This  rule  applies  to  appositives,  to  preposi- 
tional phrases,  to  participles,  to  relative  clauses,  and  to 
adverbial  clauses. 

Even  if  restrictive,  moreover,  a  subordinate  element 
in  its  natural  order  may  be  followed  by  a  comma  if  long 
or  lengthily  modified;  otherwise  the  resumption  of  the 
main  thought  might  not  be  clearly  marked.  To  show  that 
such  a  subordinate  element  is  restrictive,  the  omission 
of  the  comma  before  the  element — i.e.,  between  it  and  the 
word  it  modifies — is  sufficient. 

EXERCISE   IV 

Explain  the  presence  or  absence  of  commas  at  the  points  marked 
with  asterisks: 

1.  Please  do  not  confuse  Heywood*  the  author  of  "  The  Four  P'5"* 
with  Heywood*  the  author  of  "i4  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,** 
The  former,*  John  Heywood*  lived  in  the  early  sixteenth  century; 
the  latter,*  Thomas  Heywood*  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

2.  A  cat  *in  gloves*  catches  no  mice. 

3.  The  judges,*  in  their  vestments  of  state ,*  attended  to  give  advice 
on  points  of  law. 

4.  Goldsmith*cr>^*ng*  because  "  The  Good  Natured  Man  "  had  failed,* 
inspired  Johnson  with  no  pity. 

5.  You,*  having  a  large  and  fruitful  mind*  should  not  so  much 
labor  what  to  speak,  as  to  find  what  to  leave  unspoken. 

6.  Johnson*  grown  old*  Johnson*  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  competent  fortune  *  is  better  known  to  us  than  any 
other  man  in  history. 

7.  The  peers,*  robed  in  gold  and  ermine*  were  marshalled*  by  the 
heralds*  under  Garter-King-at-Arms, 

8.  Approve  not  him*  who  commends  all  you  say. 

9.  Here  comes  Glib-Tongue,*  who  can  out-flatter  a  dedication,  and 
lie  like  ten  epitaphs. 

10.  Four  sittings  of  the  court  were  occupied  by  his  opening  speech,* 
which  was  intended  as  a  general  introduction  to  all  the  charges. 

11.  He*  that  cannot  obey*  cannot  command. 
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12.  Three  may  keep  a  secret*  if  two  of  them  are  dead, 

13.  Be  silent  always*  when  you  doubt  your  sense; 

And  speak,*  though  sure*  with  seeming  diffidence. 

14.  The  most  characteristic  and  interesting  circumstances  are 
omitted  or  softened  down,*  because*  as  we  are  told,*  they  are  too 
trivial  for  the  majesty  of  history. 


§  I:B:3.  COORDINATION 

Coordinate  elements,  if  words  or  phrases,  are  usually 
separated  by  commas;  if  clauses,  by  semicolons;  if  clause- 
groups,  by  colons. 

Coordinate  words  and  phrases  are  usually  separated 
by  commas  unless  all  the  conjunctions  are  expressed. 

Before  a  conjunction  that  connects  the  last  two  men^- 
bers  of  a  series,  modern  usage  prefers  the  same  punctua- 
tion as  between  the  unconnected  members. 

If  the  members  of  a  series  are  themselves  subdivided 
by  commas,  semicolons  are  preferable  between  the 
members;  and  the  series  as  a  whole  may  be  set  off  by  a 
comma  or  by  a  colon.  The  latter  usage  obtains  espe- 
cially in  formal  enumeration. 

In  compound  sentences,  the  coordinate  independent 
clauses  should  usually  be  separated  by  semicolons.  If 
these  clauses  be  very  short,  and  in  parallel  construction — 
as  in  the  oft-quoted  **I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered," — 
then  it  is  permissible  to  use  not  semicolons  but  commas. 
If,  however,  any  of  the  independent  clauses  be  them- 
selves subdivided  by  commas,  then  semicolons  must  be 
used  between  the  clauses. 

When  the  coordinate  members  of  a  compound  sen- 
tence are  themselves  subdivided  by  semicolons,  a  colon 
may  be  used  between  the  members. 

When  one  member  of  a  compotmd  sentence  is  a  gen- 
eral proposition  of  which  the  others  are  particulars,  it 
should  be  separated  from  them  with  a  colon. 

When  the  relation  between  the  independent  members 
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of  a  compound  sentence  is  such  as  might  be  expressed 
by  for,  namely,  for  example,  or  as  follows,  this  relation  is 
often  best  expressed  with  a  colon. 

EXERCISE  V 

Explain  the  punctuation  at  the  points  marked  with  asterisks: 

1.  Snuff  or  the  fan  supply  each  pause  of  chat, 
With  singing,*  laughing,*  ogling,*  and  all  that. 

2.  To  lodge  in  a  garret  up  four  pair  of  stairs;*  to  dine  in  a  cellar 
amongst  footmen  out  of  place;*  to  translate  ten  hours  a  day  for  the 
wages  of  a  ditcher;*  to  be  hunted  by  bailiffs  from  one  haunt  of  beg- 
gary and  pestilence  to  another,*  from  Grub  Street  to  St.  George's 
Fields,*  and  from  St.  George's  Fields  to  the  alleys  behind  St.  Mar- 
tin's church;*  to  sleep  on  a  bulk  in  June,  and  amidst  the  ashes  of  a 
glass-house  in  December;*  to  die  in  a  hospital;*  and  to  be  buried 
in  a  parish  vault,*  was  the  fate  of  more  than  one  writer,*  who,  if  he 
had  lived  thirty  years  earlier,  would  have  sat  in  the  Parliament,  and 
would  have  been  intrusted  with  embassies  to  the  High  Allies;*  who, 
if  he  had  lived  in  our  time,  would  have  received  from  the  booksellers 
several  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

3.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies;*  simple  men  admire  them;*  wise 
men  use  them. 

4.  Some  are  weatherwise,*  some  are  otherwise. 

5.  When  befriended,  remember  it;*  when  you  befriend,  forget  it. 

6.  To  err  is  human;*  to  forgive,*  divine. 

7.  Mankind  are  very  odd  creatures:*  one  half  censure  what  they 
practice;*  the  other  half  practice  what  they  censure;*  the  rest  always 
say  and  do  as  they  ought. 

8.  Learn  of  the  skilful:*  he  that  teaches  himself  hath  a  fool  for 
his  master. 

9.  Some  twenty  or  more  years  before  I  matriculated  at  Oxford, 
Mr.  Palmer,  at  that  time  M.P.  for  Bath,  had  accomplished  two 
things  very  hard  to  do  on  our  little  planet,  the  Earth,  however  cheap 
they  may  be  held  by  eccentric  people  in  comets:*  he  had  invented 
mail-coaches,*  and  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  duke. 

10.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted;*  others,  to  be  swallowed;*  and 
some  few,  to  be  chewed  and  digested:*  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be 
read  only  in  parts;*  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously;*  and  some 
few  are  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  I  have  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted   the    subject    of   punctuation.     I    might    have 
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added  another  dozen  rules,  and  then  have  had  still  to 
add  one  more:  the  rule,  namely,  that  we  should  use 
marks  of  punctuation  wherever  they  will  make  our 
meaning  clearer.  For  college  students,  however,  the 
present  discussion  should  prove  sufficiently  detailed. 
I  have  attempted,  therefore,  merely  to  systematize  a 
major  portion  of  the  rules,  by  grouping  them  under 
these  three  heads:  punctuation  to  indicate  that  a  sub- 
ordinate element  is  out  of  its  natural  order;  punctuation 
to  indicate  that  a  subordinate  element  is  non-restrictive; 
and  punctuation  to  indicate  that  elements  are  coordinate. 
I  trust,  however,  that  you  will  take  this  subject  of 
punctuation  very  seriously.  As  an  indication  of  intel- 
lectual grasp,  of  fine  sensibility  to  thought-relations, 
there  is  no  surer  test  than  a  writer's  use  of  punctuation 
marks.  If  intellectual  culture  be  an  essential  to  gentility, 
then  surely  there  is  more  than  a  little  truth  in  the  remark: 
**A  gentleman  is  he  who  knows  the  significance  of  a 
semicolon." 

EXERCISE  VI 

In  the  following  passages,  supply  the  needed  marks  of  punctuation, 
and  be  prepared  to  give  definite  reasons  for  your  insertion  or  omission 
of  the  marks.  Note  that,  in  several  instances,  a  single  passage 
comprises  several  sentences. 

1.  What's  proper  is  becoming  see  the  blacksmith  with  his  white 
silk  apron. 

2.  The  horror  which  the  Puritans  felt  for  cards  Christmas  ale 
plum-porridge  mince  pies  and  dancing  bears  excited  his  contempt. 

3.  The  fly  sate  upon  the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot  wheel  and  said 
what  a  dust  do  I  raise. 

4.  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed 

What  oft  was  thought  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed. 

5.  The  creditors  are  a  superstitious  sect  great  observers  of  set 
days  and  times. 

6.  The  proof  of  gold  is  fire  the  proof  of  woman  gold  the  proof  of 
man  woman. 

7.  Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was  nor  is  nor  e'er  shall  be. 
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8.  In  some  countries  the  course  of  the  courts  is  so  tedious  and  the 
expense  so  high  that  the  remedy  justice  is  worse  than  injustice  the 
disease. 

9.  The  noblest  question  in  the  world  is  what  good  may  I  do  in  it. 

10.  The  sounds  ahead  strengthened  and  were  now  too  clearly  the 
sound  of  wheels. 

1 1.  Whoever  the  travelers  were  something  must  be  done  to  warn 
them. 

12.  Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  Heaven  are  cast 
When  husbands  or  when  lapdogs  breathe  their  last. 

13.  Socrates  Aristotle  Galen  were  men  full  of  ostentation. 

14.  Tim  was  so  learned  that  he  could  name  a  horse  in  nine  lan- 
guages so  ignorant  that  he  bought  a  cow  to  ride  on. 

15.  Our  lamps  still  lighted  would  give  an  impression  of  vigilance 
on  our  part. 

16.  Oh  heavens  what  is  it  that  I  shall  do  speaking  or  acting  what 
help  can  I  offer. 

17.  Here  then  all  had  been  done  that  by  me  could  be  done  more 
on  my  part  was  not  possible. 

18.  But  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak 
And  stares  tremendous  with  a  threatening  eye 
Like  some  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapestry. 

19.  He  had  ruled  an  extensive  and  populous  country  had  made 
laws  and  treaties  had  sent  forth  armies  had  set  up  and  pulled  down 
princes. 

20.  In  his  high  place  he  had  so  borne  himself  that  all  had  feared 
him  that  most  had  loved  him  and  that  hatred  itself  could  deny  him 
no  title  to  glory  except  virtue. 

21.  There  Siddons  in  the  prime  of  her  majestic  beauty  looked  with 
emotion  on  a  scene  surpassing  all  the  imitations  of  the  stage. 

22.  The  wish  of  the  accuser  was  that  the  court  would  bring  to  a 
close  the  investigation  of  the  first  charge  before  the  second  was 
opened. 

23.  He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given  hostages  to  fortune 
for  they  are  impediments  to  great  enterprises  either  of  virtue  or 
mischief. 

24.  In  a  discreet  man's  mouth  a  public  thing  is  private. 

25.  To  bear  other  people's  afflictions  everyone  has  courage  enough 
and  to  spare. 

26.  Even  on  the  best  subjects  you  may  talk  too  much. 

27.  Of  a  reproach  the  sting  is  the  truth  of  it. 

28.  In  rivers  and  bad  government  the  lightest  things  swim  at 
top. 
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29.  Where'er  you  find  "the  cooling  western  breeze" 
In  the  next  line  it  "whispers  through  the  trees" 

If  crystal  streams  "with  pleasing  murmurs  creep" 
The  reader's  threatened  (not  in  vain)  with  "sleep." 

30.  When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw 
The  line  too  labors  and  the  words  move  slow 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn  and  skims  along  the  main. 

31.  If  any  gentleman  were  in  distress  he  would  willingly  lend  a 
helping  hand  but  he  thinks  it  no  part  of  neighborhood  to  talk  to  a 
person  because  he  happens  to  be  near  him. 

32.  What  you  would  seem  to  be  be  really. 

33.  To  publish  verses  is  a  sort  of  evidence  that  a  man  wants  sense 
which  is  repelled  not  by  writing  good  verses  but  by  writing  excellent 
verses. 

34.  What  no  gentleman  should  say  no  gentleman  need  answer. 

35.  To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies  is  sloth  to  use  them  too 
much  for  ornament  is  affectation  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their 
rules  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar. 

36.  True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  Art  not  Chance 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance. 

37.  What  signifies  knowing  the  names  if  you  know  not  the  natures 
of  things. 

38.  Employ  thy  time  well  if  thou  meanest  to  gain  leisure. 

39.  He  that  is  rich  need  not  live  sparingly  and  he  that  can  live 
sparingly  need  not  be  rich. 

40.  He's  the  best  physician  that  knows  the  worthlessness  of  most 
medicines. 

41.  Studies  serve  for  delight  for  ornament  and  for  ability  their 
chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness  and  retiring  for  ornament  is  in 
discourse  and  for  ability  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of  business. 

42.  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute  nor  to  believe  and  take 
for  granted  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse  but  to  weigh  and  consider. 

43.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man  conference  a  ready  man  and  writing 
an  exact  man. 

44.  If  a  man  write  little  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory  if  he 
confer  little  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit  and  if  he  read  little  he 
had  need  have  much  cunning  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. 

45.  Seek  to  make  thy  course  regular  that  men  may  know  before- 
hand what  they  may  expect  but  be  not  too  positive  and  peremptory 
and  express  thyself  well  when  thou  digressest  from  thy  rule. 

46.  Words  are  like  leaves  and  where  they  most  abound 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found. 
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47.  One  mend-fault  is  worth  two  find-faults  but  one  find-fault  is 
better  than  two  make-faults. 

48.  Don't  overload  gratitude  if  you  do  she'll  kick. 

49.  If  you'd  have  it  done  go  if  not  send. 

50.  We  think  our  fathers  fools  so  wise  we  grow 
Our  wiser  sons  no  doubt  will  think  us  so. 

51.  To  err  is  human  to  repent  divine  to  persist  devilish. 

52.  For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  is  lost  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse 
is  lost  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  is  lost. 

53.  He  that  builds  before  he  counts  the  cost  acts  foolishly  and 
he  that  counts  before  he  builds  finds  that  he  did  not  count  wisely. 

54.  Brevity  is  in  writing  what  charity  is  to  all  other  virtues  right- 
eousness is  worth  nothing  without  the  one  or  authorship  without  the 
other. 

55.  Let  thy  discontents  be  thy  secrets  if  the  world  knows  them 
'twill  despise  thee  and  increase  them. 

56.  Strive  to  be  the  greatest  man  in  your  country  and  you  may 
be  disappointed  strive  to  be  the  best  and  you  may  succeed  he  may 
well  win  the  race  that  runs  by  himself. 

57.  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat  he  gives  twice  that  gives  soon  i  e  he  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  give  again. 

58.  By  heaven  that  thou  art  fair  is  most  infallible  true  that  thou 
art  beauteous  truth  itself  that  thou  art  lovely  more  fairer  than  fair 
beautiful  than  beauteous  truer  than  truth  itself  have  commiseration 
on  thy  heroical  vassal. 

59.  Before  us  lay  an  avenue  straight  as  an  arrow  six  hundred 
yards  perhaps  in  length  and  the  umbrageous  trees  which  rose  in  a 
line  from  either  side  meeting  high  overhead  gave  to  it  the  character 
of  a  cathedral  aisle. 

60.  But  craven  he  was  not  sudden  had  been  the  call  upon  him  and 
sudden  was  his  answer  to  the  call  he  saw  he  heard  he  comprehended 
the  ruin  that  was  coming  down  already  its  gloomy  shadow  darkened 
above  him  and  already  he  was  measuring  his  strength  to  deal  with  it. 

6 1 .  For  seven  seconds  it  might  be  of  his  seventy  the  stranger  settled 
his  countenance  steadfastly  upon  us  as  if  to  search  and  value  every 
element  in  the  conflict  before  him  for  five  seconds  more  of  his  seventy 
he  sat  immovably  like  one  that  mused  on  some  great  purpose. 

62.  Then  suddenly  he  rose  stood  upright  and  by  a  powerful  strain 
upon  the  reins  raising  his  horse's  forefeet  from  the  ground  he  slewed 
him  round  on  the  pivot  of  his  hind  legs  so  as  to  plant  the  little  equip- 
age in  a  position  nearly  at  right  angles  to  ours. 

63.  If  no  more  were  done  nothing  was  done  for  the  little  carriage 
still  occupied  the  very  centre  of  our  path  though  in  an  altered  direction. 

17 
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64.  Yet  even  now  it  may  not  be  too  late  fifteen  of  the  seventy 
seconds  may  still  be  unexhausted  and  one  almighty  bound  may  avail 
to  clear  the  ground. 

65.  One  blow  one  impulse  given  with  voice  and  hand  by  the 
stranger  one  rush  from  the  horse  one  bound  as  if  in  the  act  of  rising 
to  a  fence  landed  the  docile  creature's  forefeet  upon  the  crown  or 
arching  center  of  the  road. 

66.  But  it  mattered  not  that  one  wreck  should  float  off  in  safety 
if  upon  the  wreck  that  perished  were  embarked  the  human  freightage. 

67.  But  the  lady  oh  heavens  will  that  spectacle  ever  depart  from 
my  dreams  as  she  rose  and  sank  upon  her  seat  sank  and  rose  threw 
up  her  arms  wildly  to  heaven  clutched  at  some  visionary  object  in 
the  air  fainting  raving  praying  despairing. 

68.  The  moments  were  numbered  the  strife  was  finished  the  vision 
was  closed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  our  fljang  horses  had  carried 
us  to  the  termination  of  the  umbrageous  aisle  at  the  right  angles  we 
wheeled  into  our  former  direction  the  turn  of  the  road  carried  the 
scene  out  of  my  eyes  in  an  instant  and  swept  it  into  my  dreams 
forever. 

69.  If  once  a  man  indulges  himself  in  murder  very  soon  he  comes 
to  think  little  of  robbing  and  from  robbing  he  comes  next  to  drinking 
and  Sabbath-breaking  and  from  that  to  incivility  and  procrastina- 
tion. 

70.  Once  begin  upon  this  downward  path  you  never  know  where 
you  are  to  stop  many  a  man  dated  his  ruin  from  some  murder  or 
other  that  perhaps  he  thought  little  of  at  the  time. 


§  II.  EFFECTIVE  SENTENCES 

Effectiveness  in  sentences  is  conformity  to  the  three- 
fold principle  of  unity  of  effect — unity  of  material,  mass 
or  emphasis,  and  coherence — both  intellectual  and 
emotional.  In  other  words,  effectiveness  in  the  sentence, 
as  in  the  paragraph  and  in  the  composition  as  a  whole,  is 
composition  with  a  view  to  appropriate  denotation  and 
connotation.  We  shall  first  consider  the  composition 
of  the  sentence  for  denotation — intellectual  unity  of 
effect. 
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§  II: A.  THE  INTELLECTUAL  EFFECT 

To  obtain  the  quality  unity  of  effect  in  the  sentence, 
we  are  concerned,  first,  with  intellectual  unity  of  effect, 
unity  of  thought.  This  intellectual  unity  of  effect,  we 
may  produce  in  the  sentence  by  utilizing  the  devices 
appropriate  to  (i)  intellectual  unity  of  material,  (2) 
intellectual  mass,  or  intellectual  emphasis,  and  (3)  intel- 
lectual coherence.  In  their  application  to  the  sentence, 
these  devices,  as  we  shall  see,  are  essentially  the  same  as 
in  their  application  to  the  paragraph  and  to  the  com- 
position as  a  whole;  but  they  are  more  restricted  in  their 
application,  first,  because  of  the  limitations  of  sentence- 
length,  and,  second,  because  of  the  limitations  of  English 
grammar.  Professor  Barrett  Wendell  of  Harvard  has 
said,  "Modern  style — the  style  we  read  and  write  to- 
day— I  believe  to  be  the  result  of  a  constant  though 
generally  unconscious  struggle  between  good  use  and 
the  principles  of  composition. ''^  Less  obviously  true  of 
the  style  of  paragraphs  and  of  larger  units.  Professor 
Wendell's  statement  is  self-evident  as  applied  to  sen- 
tences: sentence-structure  should  conform  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  composition — of  unity  of  effect;  but,  unless  the 
author  (as  in  a  dialect  story)  is  endeavoring  to  produce 
an  impression  of  illiteracy,  his  sentence-structure  should 
conform  first  to  the  principles  of  good  use.  The  result  of 
this  *' constant  struggle'*  we  shall  consider  with  respect 
to  (i)  intellectual  unity  of  material,  (2)  intellectual  mass, 
or  intellectual  emphasis,  and  (3)  intellectual  coherence. 

§  II:A:i.  INTELLECTUAL  UNITY  OF  MATERIAL 

In  the  sentence,  as  in  the  paragraph  and  in  the  com- 
position as  a  whole,  intellectual  unity  of  material  is  a 
matter  of  (a)  relevancy  and  (b)  completeness.  A  sen- 
tence grammatically  correct  may  yet  violate  the  prin- 

*  Wendell.  Barrett.  English  Composition,  39. 
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ciple  of  intellectual  unity  of  material  and  so  convey  a 
denotation  that  is  false,  either  through  the  introduction 
of  material  that  is  logically  irrelevant  or  through  the 
omission  of  material  that  is  logically  essential.  As  a 
sentence  containing  irrelevant  material,  note  this  exam- 
ple from  Doctor  Johnson*s  Life  of  Gay: 

John  Gay,  descended  from  an  old  family  that  had  been  long  in 
possession  of  the  manor  of  Goldworthy,  Devonshire,  was  born  in 
1688,  at  or  near  Barnstaple,  where  he  was  educated  by  Mr.  Luck, 
who  taught  the  school  of  that  town  with  good  repute,  and,  a  little 
before  he  retired  from  it,  published  a  volume  of  Latin  and  English 
verses. 

Grammatically,  this  sentence  is  correct.  Moreover,  its 
length  is  not  impossible:  Johnson*s  sentence  contains 
but  sixty  words,  while  De  Quincey,  in  his  Levana  and 
Our  Ladies  of  Sorrow,  uses  in  one  instance  a  sentence 
eighty-nine  words  long  followed  by  another  that  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  words  long,  all  without  violation 
of  unity  of  material.  Johnson's  sentence,  then,  is  faulty 
neither  in  usage  nor  in  length,  but  merely  in  the  fact 
that  it  combines  matters  that  ought  to  be  kept  reasonably 
distinct.  Revise  the  passage  by  making  it  two  sentences 
instead  of  one,  and  note  the  improvement  in  the  denota- 
tion : 

John  Gay,  descended  from  an  old  family  that  had  been  long  in 
possession  of  the  manor  of  Goldworthy,  Devonshire,  was  born  in 
1688,  at  or  near  Barnstaple.  Here  he  was  educated  by  Mr.  Luck, 
who  taught  the  school  of  that  town  with  good  repute,  and,  a  little 
before  he  retired  from  it,  published  a  volume  of  Latin  and  English 
verses. 

But  although  intellectual  unity  of  material  may  be 
violated  through  the  inclusion  of  irrelevant  matter  even 
in  sentences  that  are  neither  of  undue  length  nor  un- 
grammatical,  nevertheless  irrelevancy  is  most  liable  to 
occur  in  sentences  that  are  ungrammatical  or  too  long 
or  both.     Note,  for  example,  the  following  passagfes,  in 
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all  of  which  the  sentence-unit  is  probably  too  long,  and  in 
the  first  of  which  the  sentence-structure  is  complicated 
grammatically  by  the  "comma-fault'*: 

Thursday  after  chapel  was  my  first  lecture,  after  that  I  had  no 
lesson  until  the  afternoon,  a  meeting  was  called  for  the  freshman 
class  and  was  held  in  Association  Hall  where  we  elected  our  tem- 
porary president  and  different  committees,  there  being  no  geology 
lesson,  English  was  next  where  we  assembled,  but  on  account  of  an 
important  engagement  with  our  former  principal,  my  brother  and  I 
left  early  so  as  to  meet  him  at  school  to  have  my  registration  papers 
signed,  but  through  different  delays  we  missed  him  and  made  an 
appointment  for  the  following  evening. 

Carefully  viewing  the  Cuban  situation  for  the  last  eight  years 
and  the  present  culmination  of  the  attempted  self-government,  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Ninth  United  States  Infantry  I  begin  to 
recollect  (having  had  close  intercourse  both  with  the  Spanish  soldiers 
and  the  Cubans  after  the  surrender  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  where  the 
above  regiment  was  ordered  to  raise  the  American  flag  over  the 
governor's  palace  and  to  form  a  guard  all  over  the  city)  the  peculiar- 
ity of  the  Cuban  people  and  the  striking  difference  between  them 
and  the  Spanish  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  and  other  habits.     .     .     . 

The  impression  created  by  the  Cuban  inhabitants  on  us  while  in 
the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  was  far  from  favorable,  and  their  gen- 
eral conduct  proved  such  as  to  preclude  their  erstwhile  earned  sym- 
pathy from  being  considered  as  well  deserved,  for  the  majority  of 
the  American  soldiers  who  made  the  Cuban  liberty  possible  were 
constantly  complaining,  among  other  things,  that  nearly  all  the 
clothes  from  the  "Bloody  Bend"  near  San  Juan  Hill  (where  we 
dropped  our  light  marching  clothes  that  we  carried  over  our  shoulders, 
preparatory  to  entering  into  battle  on  the  morning  of  July  I,  1898) 
mysteriously  disappeared,  and  most  of  us  had  to  suffer  doubly  as  a 
consequence  of  that  from  July  ist  till  the  17th,  when  the  regiment 
marched  into  Santiago  de  Cuba.     .     .     . 

Relevancy,  so  conspicuously  violated  in  the  sentences 
above,  is  not,  however,  the  sole  essential  of  intellectual 
unity  of  material :  the  sentence  must  also  have  complete- 
ness. Consider,  for  example,  these  thought-fragments 
extracted — in  substance — from  Carlyle's  essay  on  Bos- 
weirs  Life  of  Johnson,  Each  is  complete  grammatically, 
and  yet,  how  incomplete  in  thought: 
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For  ourselves,  let  every  one  of  us  cling  to  this  last  article  of  Faith. 
Let  us  know  it  as  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge  worth  the  name. 
James  Boswell's  good  book  was  not  produced  by  virtue  of  Boswell's 
badness.  No  other  good  thing,  in  any  time  or  in  any  place,  was,  is, 
or  can  be  performed  by  any  man  in  virtue  of  his  badness.  It  is 
always  and  solely  performed  in  spite  thereof. 

Contrast  the  fragmentary  condition  of  this  pstssage  with 
the  unity  of  thought  in  the  passage  Carlyle  wrote : 

For  ourselves,  let  every  one  of  us  cling  to  this  last  article  of  Faith, 
and  know  it  as  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge  worth  the  name: 
That  neither  James  Boswell's  good  book,  nor  any  other  good  thing, 
in  any  time  or  in  any  place,  was,  is,  or  can  be  performed  by  any  man 
in  virtue  of  his  badness ,  but  always  and  solely  in  spite  thereof. 

This  sentence  expresses  the  real  thought-unit  of  Carlyle; 
in  the  other  passage,  each  sentence,  though  quite  gram- 
matical, was  incomplete. 

In  the  sentence,  then,  as  in  the  paragraph  and  in  the 
composition  as  a  whole,  intellectual  unity  of  material 
consists  in  relevancy  and  completeness. 

§  II:A:2.  INTELLECTUAL  EMPHASIS 

Intellectual  mass,  or  intellectual  emphasis,  the  con- 
spicuousness  of  what  logically  is  most  important,  is 
obtained  in  the  sentence,  in  general,  by  the  same  two 
devices  that  are  used  in  the  paragraph  and  in  the  com- 
position as  a  whole:  an  element  may  be  made  conspic- 
uous by  placing  it  prominently  first  or  last;  or  it  may  be 
made  conspicuous  by  giving  it  most  space  through  ampli- 
fication or  reiteration.  Emphasis  in  the  sentence,  how- 
ever, differs  from  emphasis  in  the  larger  units  in  two 
respects.  In  the  first  place,  the  sentence  is  so  limited  in 
length  that  it  offers  less  scope  than  do  the  larger  units 
for  the  expansion  of  important  parts.  Emphasis  through 
proportion,  therefore,  is  a  device  of  application  some- 
what limited.     In  the  second  place,  English  sentence- 
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structure  is  so  restricted  by  the  rules  of  grammar  that 
emphasis  through  arrangement  can  be  used  much  less 
freely  than  in  paragraphs.  In  Latin  and  in  other  in- 
flected languages,  the  important  word  may  receive  the 
conspicuous  position.  In  English,  to  move  a  word  out 
of  its  natural  position  is  sometimes  to  make  both  sense 
and  syntax  unintelligible.  Horace,  free  to  adapt  his 
word-order  to  his  artistic  purpose,  inquired  calmly: 

Quis  multa  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa 
Perfusus  liquidis  urget  odoribus 
Grato,  Pyrrha,  sub  antro? 

Odes\  I.  v:  1-3. 

But  a  mad  poet  must  he  be  to  write  in  English: 

What  many  slender  you  boy  *neath  roses 
Bedewed  liquid  courts  perfumes 
Pleasant,  Pyrrha,  within  grotto? 

In  the  English  sentence,  Emphasis  has  indeed  its  lim- 
itations! 

Even  thus  limited,  however,  emphasis  may  do  much. 
In  each  of  my  last  three  sentences,  for  example,  I  have 
emphasized  some  phrase  or  clause  by  changing  the 
natural  order.  Usually  we  may  place  the  important 
word  or  phrase  at  the  beginning  or  the  end.  At  least, 
we  may  avoid  beginnings  and  endings  that  are  weak. 
At  the  opening,  we  may  avoid  a  meaningless  it  or  there; 
at  the  close,  we  may  avoid  a  dangling  participle.  Let 
us  remember,  also,  the  oft-quoted  dictum  of  the  pro- 
fessor: "A  preposition  is  a  weak  word  to  end  a  sentence 
with.''  Contrast,  for  example,  the  unemphatic  opening 
in 

It  is  almost  incredible  to  see  how  women  are  treated  in  the  street- 
cars, 

with 

The  treatment  of  women  in  the  street-cars  is  almost  incredible; 
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or  compare 

It  is  a  liberal  conception  of  the  social  that  the  individualist  must 
insist  upon, 

either  with 

The  individualist  must  insist  upon  a  liberal  conception  of  the 
social 

or  with 

Upon  a  liberal  conception  of  the  social  must  the  individualist 
insist. 

Thus  may  we  obtain  intellectual  emphasis  in  sentence- 
structure  through  placing  first  and  last  the  parts  of 
most  importance. 

Moreover,  notwithstanding  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  brevity  of  the  sentence-unit,  we  may,  to  some  ex- 
tent, gain  sentence-emphasis  through  the  proportioning 
of  the  parts,  either  by  amplifying  most  the  part  of  most 
importance  or  by  reiterating  the  most  important  word. 
Both  of  these  devices  are  utilized  by  Burke  in  that  well- 
known  passage  from  his  Speech  on  Conciliation: 

Then,  Sir,  from  these  six  capital  sources — of  descent,  of  form  of 
government,  of  religion  in  the  northern  provinces,  of  manners  in  the 
southern,  of  education,  of  remoteness  of  situation  from  the  first 
mover  of  government — from  all  these  causes,  a  fierce  spirit  of  liberty 
has  grown  up. 

In  this  passage,  emphasis  is  obtained  in  part  through 
amplification — ^the  specific  naming  of  the  six  sources  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty — and  in  part  through  the  reiteration 
of  the  important  idea  in  the  phrases  "these  six  capital 
sources'*  and  '*all  these  causes.''  But  the  sentence  is  an 
equally  good  example  of  the  first  device  for  obtaining 
intellectual  emphasis  in  sentence-structure:  the  phrases 
*'from  these  six  capital  sources"  and  **a  fierce  spirit  of 
liberty  has  grown  up"  are  so  placed  that  the  sentence 
begins  and  ends  with  what  is  most  important. 
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§  II:A:3.  INTELLECTUAL  COHERENCE 

For  intellectual  coherence,  the  intellectual  connection 
of  related  parts,  we  may  utilize  in  the  sentence  all  the 
devices  applicable  in  par^^raphs  and  in  the  composition 
as  a  whole:  arrangement  for  sequence;  parallel  construc- 
tion; and  expressed  connection. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  so  arrange  a  sentence  that 
the  modifiers  shall  stand  next  to  the  word  they  modify, 
the  correlative  conjunctions  next  the  expressions  they 
connect.    We  may  say,  for  example,  not 

Our  mast  was  too  tall  to  pass  beneath  the  bridge  by  four  vncfmtt 

but  rather 
Our  mast  was  too  tall  by  four  inches  to  pass  beneath  the  bridge. 

We  may  say,  not 

Not  only  does  collie  spirit  benefit  the  athletic  standards  hut  also 
the  scholarship  of  an  institution, 

but  rather 

Collie  spirit  benefits  not  only  the  mthletic  standards  InU  also  the 

scholarship  of  an  institution. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  gain  intellectual  coherenoe 
through  the  use  of  parallel  constructicHi:  we  may  ao 
phrase  the  sentence  as  to  express  similar  ideas  in  similar 
grammatical  structure;  especially  may  we  avoid  an 
unnecessary  change  of  tense,  or  a  change  in  the  gram- 
matical subject  in  successive  clauses  in  which  the  logical 
subject  is  the  same  throughout.  Let  us  say,  for  example, 
not 

What  he  attempted,  he  performed:  his  siyle  m  never  fed>le  and  he 
did  not  seek  energy;  he  is  never  rapid,  yet  stagnation  is  not  chane- 

teristic  of  him, 

but  rather,  as  Johnson  wrote  of  Addison, 

What  he  attempted,  he  perfonned:  he  is  never  feeble,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  energetic;  he  is  never  n^id,  and  he  never  stagnates. 
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And  finally  we  may  gain  intellectual  coherence  through 
expressed  connection.  Much  that  might,  at  first  thought, 
appear  to  be  expressed  connection  for  coherence,  is, 
according  to  our  classification,  a  matter  of  conformity 
to  grammar  and  idiom — correctness  not  effectiveness. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  agreement  of  subject  and  predi- 
cate, and  of  pronoun  with  antecedent;  the  avoidance  of 
the  **and  which*'  construction;  the  avoidance  of  the 
misrelated  participle;  and  so  on.  Here  we  are  concerned 
rather  with  those  problems  that  arise  in  sentences  gram- 
matically correct  but  rhetorically  ineffective:  the  mis- 
leading use  of  conjunctions  that  results  in  false  coordina- 
tion or  in  false  subordination;  and  the  omission  not  of 
conjunctions  and  prepositions  only,  but  of  those  ampler 
phrases  of  expressed  connection  that  characterize  all 
well-articulated  style.  For  illustrations  of  these  viola- 
tions of  coherence  and  for  illustrations  of  expressed 
connection  well  devised,  I  refer  you  to  sentences  in  the 
exercises  following.  At  this  point,  let  me  exemplify 
expressed  connection  as  well  as  the  other  devices  for 
coherence  merely  through  a  reexamination  of  that  sum- 
mary from  Burke: 

Then,  Sir,  from  these  six  capital  sources — of  descent,  of  form  of 
government,  of  religion  in  the  northern  provinces,  of  manners  in  the 
southern,  of  education,  of  remoteness  of  situation  from  the  first 
mover  of  government — ^from  all  these  causes,  a  fierce  spirit  of  liberty 
has  grown  up. 

This  passage,  which,  as  we  have  noted,  exemplifies  sen- 
tence-emphasis both  in  arrangement  and  in  proportion, 
also  exemplifies  coherence,  through  arrangement  for 
sequence,  through  parallel  construction,  and  through 
expressed  connection.  Coherence  through  arrangement 
is  exemplified  both  in  the  sequence  of  the  three  main 
divisions  of  the  sentence,  separated  by  the  dashes,  and 
also  in  the  sequence  of  the  six  divisions  of  the  second 
group — phrases  that  follow  the  precise  order  of  the  para- 
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graphs  they  summarize.  Coherence  through  parallel 
construction  is  exemplified  not  only  in  the  similar  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  six  subdivisions  of  the  middle 
group  but  also  in  the  balanced  structure  of  two  of  those 
six  phrases:  "of  religion  in  the  northern  provinces,  of 
manners  in  the  southern."  And,  finally,  coherence 
through  expressed  connection  is  exemplified  not  only  in 
the  repeated  expression  of  the  preposition  "of"  where 
conceivably  it  might  have  been  omitted,  but  conspic- 
uously in  the  reiteration  of  the  phrase  "from  these  six 
capital  sources"  in  the  similar  phrase  "from  all  these 
causes." 

Such,  then,  are  the  devices  for  obtaining  intellectual 
unity  of  effect  in  sentences:  unity  of  material  through 
relevancy  and  completeness;  emphasis  through  arrange- 
ment and  proportion;  coherence  through  arrangement  for 
sequence,  through  parallel  construction,  and  through 
expressed  connection.  In  the  remainder  of  this  chapter, 
we  shall  note  how  these  same  devices — adapted  to  the 
needs  of  literature  of  feeling — are  used  to  obtain  in 
sentences  a  unity  of  effect  not  intellectual  but  emotional. 

EXERCISE  VII 

Correct,  primarily  for  intellectual  unity  of  material,  intellectual 
emphasis,  and  intellectual  coherence,  the  fdlowing  sentences: 

1.  Our  team  only  scored  two  field  goals. 

2.  A  half-hour  rolled  by,  then  an  hour,  and  no  sign  of  the  sopho- 
mores, when,  suddenly,  without  any  warning,  a  whole  mob  of  them 
poured  down  upon  us,  ripping,  tearing,  and  pushing  our  line. 

3.  If  a  man  goes  to  a  large  college  and  he  can  {day  football,  he  has 
to  be  a  pretty  good  player  in  order  to  attract  attention. 

4.  After  this  you  take  some  litde  time  to  enjoy  the  real  Christmas 
spirit  and  the  holiday;  but,  before  you  realize  it,  you  are  spending 
time  writing  letters  and  notes  of  thaioks  that  are  toa  uninteresting 
for  any  one  to  read  but  you  must  write  them  and  they  sound  it. 

5.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  find  subjects  for  themes. 

6.  His  appearance  is  more  of  a  minister  than  a  seeker  of  bargains. 

7.  Not  only  are  we  watching,  but  our  work  is  being  advanced  alcMig 
lines  of  our  own. 
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8.  We  can  only  get  from  a  man  what  is  in  him. 

9.  It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  we  assembled 
in  Tom  Walker's  room. 

10.  One  evening  the  old  gardener  was  going  home,  and  he  noticed 
that  his  choicest  rosebush  had  been  up-rooted,  and  it  nearly  broke 
his  heart. 

11.  There  are  certain  obligations  to  the  community  which  are 
very  necessary  and  which  many  people  are  interested  in. 

12.  The  stories  were  well- written,  interesting,  and  two  especially 
were  very  humorous. 

13.  Many  fruit-trees  were  in  front  of  the  cottage  which  bore 
fruit  in  large  quantities. 

14.  Irving  returned  to  New  York,  where  he  remained  for  a  few 
years  when  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain. 

15.  Always  sum  up  the  thought  in  your  conclusion,  and  pay  special 
attention  to  legibility  and  neatness. 

16.  The  conclusion  of  all  this  is  that  we  must  develop  correctness 
and  effectiveness  in  our  peu-agraphs  to  be  successful  in  our  themes. 

17.  This  essay  is  distinctive  as  to  its  opening  sentence;  and  its 
theme  is  clearly  and  definitely  announced. 

18.  When  freshmen  enter  college,  they  are  besieged  by  the  sopho- 
mores from  all  sides  who  try  to  tell  them  how,  and  how  not,  to  act 
on  the  campus. 

19.  I  was  entering  the  dormitory  when  I  heard  someone  call  my 
name. 

20.  It  was  in  front  of  the  Central  Bank  Building,  where  usually 
only  normal  activity  is  seen,  that  business  traffic  was  almost  running 
amuck. 

21.  If  you  wish  these  things,  there  is  but  one  step  for  you  to  take. 

22.  To  me  it  not  only  seemed  surprising  but  also  novel. 

23.  I  sat  in  a  comfortable  position  one  night  while  a  gentle  knock 
came  on  my  door. 

24.  Joe  was  about  to  do  it  when  John  suddenly  arrives  and  stops 
him. 

25.  We  were  very  fortunate,  and  soon  were  feasting  on  turkey, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  plum  pudding,  and  it  was  all  so  good. 

26.  Their  bare  branches  reached  out  toward  the  sky,  and  quanti- 
ties of  thick  Florida  moss  draped  the  trees. 

27.  It  was  the  time  when  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters 
was  at  its  height. 

28.  About  the  end  of  November,  the  men  that  are  still  in  college 
begin  to  see  that,  if  the  midyear  examinations  are  to  be  passed,  more 
work  will  have  to  be  done. 
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d9.  At  first,  I  could  only  see  the  back  of  her  head. 

30.  It  was  one  of  those  fine  mornings  in  late  September  when  I 
thought  I  would  take  a  walk  about  the  campus. 

31.  It  was  a  hot,  sultry  afternoon. 

32.  As  the  woods  grew  dark,  games  of  tag.  were  indulged  in,  and 
frequent  screams  were  heard  as  one  ran  into  a  pine  tree. 

33.  There  is  no  logic  controlling  the  development  of  the  incidents 
of  this  story,  the  whole  being  conceived  in  a  kind  of  fever. 

34.  Most  of  them  were  tired  and  glad  to  sit  down,  while  convena- 
tion  was  almost  unnoticed. 

35.  Some  men  are  too  interested  in  their  new^Mipers  to  give  up 
their  seats,  and  others  have  no  newspapers,  but  they  think  that  to 
rise  would  not  be  worth  the  trout^e. 

36.  Your  hatchet  clears  the  path  b^<He  you.  Your  revolver 
rids  it  of  the  dangerous  copperhead,  and,  as  night  faUs,  you  reach 
your  destination,  a  little  primeval  lake. 

37.  There  were  enough  men  out  sometimes  for  four  teams,  and 
each  of  these  were  put  through  the  practice,  the  prospective  varsity 
team  under  the  head  coach,  the  others  directed  by  the  graduate 
coaches. 

38.  Most  of  the  time  our  opponents  had  possession  of  the  baU, 
which  naturally  enabled  them  to  get  many  more  shots  at  the  baskiet. 

39.  I  don't,  however,  prize  them  for  the  incidents  connected  with 
them,  but  because  they  are  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen. 

40.  Already  over  fifty  thousand  Indians  have  accepted  individual 
allotments  of  land,  including  the  famous  warriors  Red  Qood  and 
American  Horse. 

41.  The  cat  remained  sitting  quietly  in  the  drizzling  rain  for  nnrty 
an  hour  when  suddenly  it  moved  to  another  hummock  and  crouched 
for  a  spring. 

42.  This  formed  the  fourth  «de  of  the  reservoir,  and  the  only  other 
work  which  was  done  was  the  cleaning  of  the  bottom. 

43.  By  being  punctual,  we  can  show  our  personal  req>ect  for 
those  who  we  come  in  contact  with  daily. 

44.  I  was  riding  uptown  in  the  Madison  Avenue  car,  several  months 
ago,  and  at  Sixtieth  Street  a  gentleman  entered  taking  the  seat  at 
my  right. 

45.  Then  Macaulay  takes  up  William's  education:  he  speaks  €& 
his  manners,  of  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  science  and  poetry,  how  be 
disliked  the  theatre. 

46.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  write  a  long  eaq^osition  and  to 
preserve  unity  and  coherence  in  it,  unless  one  makes  an  butline-p]«ii 
of  what  he  intends  to  write  about  first. 
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47.  In  speeches  or  from  the  pulpit,  I  hardly  think  slang  is  justi- 
fiable. 

48.  The  man  behind  me  was  talking  about  the  war  with  his  fellow 
traveler. 

49.  When  Elaine  is  denied  that  for  which  she  only  lives  and  cares, 
the  "Lily  Maid  of  Astolat"  pines  away  and  dies. 

EXERCISE  VIII 

Correct,  primarily  for  intellectual  unity  of  material,  intellectual 
emphasis,  and  intellectual  coherence,  the  following  sentences: 

1 .  Do  not  delay  any  longer  for  your  family's  sake. 

2.  We  went  a  few  hundred  yards  when  we  stopped. 

3.  Bassanio  wishes  to  marry  Portia,  a  fair  lady  who  lives  at  Bel- 
mont but  lacks  the  necessary  money. 

4.  This  pen  is  warranted  not  to  leak  and  to  write  when  you  want 
it  to. 

5.  I  ran  up  the  avenue  about  three  blocks  when  I  became  tired 
and  stopped. 

6.  To  the  left  rose  the  Palisades.  The  right  bank  was  covered 
with  trees. 

7.  There  is  a  very  distinct  difference  between  the  denotation  and 
the  connotation  of  words. 

8.  The  cheek-bones  were  high  and  the  cheeks  sunken,  emphasizing 
the  pallidness  of  his  complexion. 

9.  On  leaving  the  fraternity  house,  we  were  given  a  very  hearty 
invitation  to  call  again  by  all  hands. 

10.  His  head  is  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  his  body, 
being  very  large. 

11.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  so  easy  to  read  as  the  human  coun- 
tenance. 

12.  I  was  strolling  through  Central  Park  very  early  one  Sunday 
morning  last  summer  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  strong 
smell  of  a  cigar. 

13.  There  is  nothing  about  secondary  schools  and  colleges  that 
creates  such  a  democratic  spirit  as  athletics. 

14.  How  anxiously  every  student  of  the  rival  schools  awaited  this 
game,  and  at  last  it  came. 

15.  The  good  citizens  looked  askance  on  the  class  that  had  been 
responsible  for  the  rest  of  its  college  course. 

16.  We  have  cheap  lots  on  the  top  of  the  Palisades,  only  ten  min- 
utes by  trolley  and  ferry  from  the  city,  where  there  is  plenty  of  fresh 
air. 

17.  In  some  men,  the  chest  and  arm  muscles  are  only  developed. 
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18.  The  object  of  the  rush  was  to  obtain  the  flag  which  had  been 
bought  for  the  occasion,  and  to  make  the  enemy  lose  ground. 

19.  Upon  entering,  I  recognized  an  old  man  sitting  in  the  farthest 
corner,  who  had  been  a  towerman  some  years  before. 

20.  On  account  of  the  stairway,  we  could  only  see  a  part  of  the 
east  wall. 

21.  The  grounds  were  white  with  snow;  and  the  buildings  were 
also  covered  with  the  white  coating. 

22.  Of  the  three  dramatic  unities,  Aristotle  only  states  the  unity 
of  action. 

23.  We  arrived  shivering  at  the  railroad  station,  and  found  there 
a  crowd  of  men  and  boys. 

24.  I  wish  to  apply  for  the  position  you  advertise.  I  am  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  wish  to  better  myself. 

25.  In  his  right  hand,  each  held  a  small  can  of  yellow  paint,  while 
a  large  paint-brush  ornamented  his  left. 

26.  I  had  been  trying  to  think  of  a  theme-subject  for  about  ten 
minutes. 

27.  For  all  this  work,  he  only  paid  me  a  dollar. 

28.  The  campus  looked  like  a  deserted  village  after  college  hours. 

29.  As  one  leaves  the  train,  he  sees  nothing  but  a  very  poor  lot 
of  tenements  on  one  side  of  the  station  while  the  other  side  is  adorned 
with  a  shipyard  and  coal-pockets. 

30.  The  entire  contents  of  the  book  having  been  read,  slowly,  even 
sorrowfully,  I  turned  to  my  pad  of  theme-paper. 

31 .  I  will  faithfully  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  position  if  accepted. 

32.  There  are  so  many  cases  of  discourtesy  shown  every  day  that 
my  estimate  of  the  men  who  ride  in  our  subway  is  extremely  low. 

33.  In  order  to  have  a  good  conclusion,  there  are  three  or  four 
essentials  which  must  be  present. 

34.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  shown  why  we 
should  not  have  such  a  system. 

35.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to-day  to  think  of  something  to  write 
about. 

36.  There  is  j>erhaps  no  college  activity  which  requires  greater 
persistence  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  than  do  the  student  pub- 
lications. 

37.  This  not  only  was  unfair  to  Smith  but  also  to  Jones. 

38.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  plan  to  the  article. 

39.  However,  there  were  some  people  who  knew  and  admired 
him. 

40.  The  bane  of  our  modern  urban  life  is  that  we  are  **  cribbed,  cab- 
ined, and  confined"  within  four  walls  too  much. 
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41.  There  are  certain  tricks  of  magic  which,  to  the  ordinary  ob- 
server, seem  to  require  supernatural  power. 

42.  In  an  instant  Fortunato  had  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
niche  and  he  found  his  progress  arrested  by  the  rock  and  he  stood 
stupidly  bewildered. 

43.  For  a  good  introduction,  an  idea  should  be  given  upon  what 
the  subject  to  follow  is  going  to  be,  and  also  how  it  is  going  to  be 
treated. 

44.  On  Tuesday,  July  nineteenth,  there  will  be  a  visit  to  afternoon 
playgrounds  conducted  by  Superintendent  Smith. 

45.  Nor  was  it  an  idle  hope  that  he  was  holding  out  to  them,  but 
one  verified  daily  in  the  life  of  man. 

46.  The  students  should  place  some  sort  of  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
activities  a  man  may  indulge  in. 

47.  There  is  great  need  of  reform  in  the  currency  system,  and  it  is 
this  fact  that  prompts  me  to  write  upon  this  topic. 

48.  The  next  morning,  we  had  to  get  to  work  and  get  our  snakes 
again.  They  were  not  in  the  same  place  we  left  them  the  night 
before,  so  we  had  to  go  over  the  whole  house  almost  to  find  them. 

49.  Finally  we  located  the  escaped  snakes,  and  pulled  one  of  the 
boards  off  the  side  of  the  house,  and  I  very  bravely  put  my  hands 
between  the  walls  to  pull  out  the  snakes,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
vicious  bite. 

50.  This  custom  of  making  the  freshman  wear  a  small  cap  is  a 
good  one.  Some  of  the  reasons  are  that  it  distinguishes  him  from 
the  other  classes,  makes  him  respect  them,  it  is  a  good  idea,  for  when 
a  freshman  is  needed  they  are  easily  seen;  and  it  makes  him  have 
more  college  spirit. 

51.  I  became  greatly  interested  in  the  children  about  me  when  a 
high-pitched  voice  rushed  past  me  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
** Extra!     Extra!  all  about  the  war!" 

52.  I  believe  that  each  and  every  member  of  our  basketball  team 
did  his  best  in  this  game,  but  that  was  not  good  enough  to  withstand 
the  fine  team  that  we  had  to  meet,  and  so  we  have  to  acknowledge 
our  defeat,  and  live  in  hopes  that  when  we  play  the  next  game  we  may 
be  able  to  win,  and  also  the  other  games  that  are  to  come  later. 

53.  He  aroused  all  the  members  of  the  family  who  were  filled  with 
terror. 

54.  Our  grandmothers'  grandmothers  were  proud  of  their  pre- 
serves and  sweetmeats,  and  some  of  the  finest  preserved  fruits  of 
to-day  come  from  China. 

55.  About  a  week  later,  I  was  fishing  at  the  same  place  when  I 
heard  a  bird  chirping. 

56.  Just  after  daybreak  a  thundering  noise  was  heard,   and 
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immediately  one  of  the  racing  machines  whizzed  by,  spitting  fire 
and  smoke  from  the  exhaust  pipes. 

57.  From  this,  we  can  easily  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
crew;  but,  as  I  don't  decide  the  question,  but  the  students  in  general, 
I  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  vote  for  the  crew  for  the 
coming  year;  and  I  am  sure,  if  every  one  will  only  do  this,  that  our 
college  will  be  represented  by  the  best  crew  in  her  history. 

58.  Suddenly  a  dark  cloud  shot  out  from  the  roof,  which  extended 
to  the  cornice  of  the  roof  opposite. 

59.  From  his  pocket,  he  took  out  a  booklet  which  is,  he  assured 
them,  the  most  useful  almanac  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

60.  He  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  but  the  accusation  of  murder 
broke  down,  nevertheless  he  was  convicted  of  treason,  and,  rather 
than  endure  an  ignominious  death,  he  took  his  own  life. 

61.  We  rounded  the  corner  at  a  fair  speed  when  a  little  boy  darted 
out  from  the  sidewalk  and  fell  on  the  track. 

62.  Everything  was  quiet.  Little  by  little,  I  raised  the  window, 
and,  peering  out  into  the  misty  night,  I  could  see  no  one,  when,  from 
the  door  which  I  had  entered,  a  fierce  crash  came,  and  a  cry  was 
heard  of  "Get  him,  Sophs!" 

63.  Before  the  crowd  had  time  to  form  an  idea  of  the  man,  he  had 
five  new  pennies  on  the  brim  of  his  hat,  and  proclaimed  that  he  is 
going  to  perform  something  wonderful. 

64.  The  automobilist  may  be  traversing  a  dark  road  at  night, 
and  many  of  our  best  roads  are  unlighted,  when  a  lanternless  horse- 
vehicle  will  suddenly  loom  up  in  front. 

65.  On  the  shimmering  sea,  anchored  sailboats  toss  gently  back 
and  forth,  motorboats,  with  their  peculiar  "too-too*'  sound,  fly  by, 
the  crews  of  which  pass  remarks  to  those  of  the  rowboats  who  are 
obliged  to  work  energetically  to  keep  pace  with  the  rushing  tide, 
and  the  canoes  glide  by  plying  the  oars  gracefully. 

66.  When  this  was  finished,  he  bent  down  over  the  edge  of  the 
bank  in  order  to  get  a  drink,  when  suddenly  he  noticed  several  shiny 
particles  in  the  sand. 

67.  Glad  fathers,  who  had  gotten  away  from  their  work  to  spend 
a  week-end  in  the  country  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  en- 
joying themselves  immensely  with  their  friends,  when  their  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  moving  of  the  crowd  from  the  end  of  the  dock, 
which  was  found  to  be  giving  way;  but,  in  a  few  minutes,  everyone 
had  assumed  a  safe  position,  as  they  thought,  and  were  enjoying  the 
last  race  of  the  afternoon. 

68.  Robert  had  come  to  the  school  accompanied  by  a  mother  who 
had  impressed  upon  all  the  fact  that  Robbie  was  a  perfect  gentleman 
although  a  little  unruly  at  times. 

18 
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EXERCISE  IX 

Point  out  the  respects  in  which  the  following  sentences  are  models 
of  intellectual  unity  of  material,  intellectual  emphasis,  and  intel- 
lectual coherence.  Point  out  also  such  violations  of  correctness 
and  effectiveness  as  occur,  and  improve  the  sentences  wherever 
possible: 

1.  With  acquaintances,  one  must  talk  incessantly;  one  can  be 
splendidly  silent  with  friends. 

2.  Only  a  clever  man  can  write  nonsense  successfully. 

3.  There  is  one  thing  that  you  may  always  take  from  others  with- 
out robbing  them,  and  that  is — a.  hint. 

4.  Do  not  be  vain,  but  take  care  of  your  appearance:  a  slovenly 
person  is  not  a  pleasant  sight. 

5.  There  is  nothing  so  consoling  in  trouble  as  the  clasp  of  a  friendly 
hand. 

6.  Nobility  consists  in  having  a  conception  of  duty  and  the 
courage  to  carry  it  out.  The  noblest  man  is  he  who  makes  his  life 
and  death  conform  to  it. 

7.  To  believe  that  a  cross-examining  counsel  is  probably  a  very 
nice  man  at  home,  and  quite  kind  to  children  and  to  animals,  is 
almost  impossible. 

8.  If  you  try  to  throw  dust  in  a  person's  eyes,  you  must  not  be 
surprised  if  they  eventually  become  blind  to  your  good  points. 

9.  If  you  wish  to  be  considered  a  good  conversationalist,  encourage 
other  people  to  talk  about  themselves. 

10.  If  you  are  going  out  with  a  talkative  girl  whom  you  dislike, 
take  along  a  box  of  caramels. 

11.  If  you  are  really  happy,  you  will  probably  be  good. 

12.  He  who  can  find  beauty  in  a  wet  and  foggy  day,  is  a  person  to 
be  cultivated. 

13.  People  who  are  always  wishing  they  were  dead,  have  no  busi- 
ness to  be  alive. 

14.  Funeral  flowers  are  cold  comfort  to  a  corpse  that  never  received 
an  ante-mortem  blossom. 

15.  A  woman  is  like  an  army:  she  is  lost  if  she  have  no  reserve. 

16.  Talent  that  has  been  put  on  the  retired  list,  finds  it  difficult  to 
appreciate  talent  that  is  still  in  active  service. 

17.  Hope  is  a  loan  borrowed  from  happiness. 

18.  There  are  some  people  who  know  everything — and  understand 
nothing. 

19.  Hope  would  be  a  lighthouse  on  the  ocean  of  life  if  it  were  not, 
unfortunately,  too  often  only  a  mirage. 

20.  A  woman  in  love  will  forgive  even  a  crime;  when  she  has  ceased 
to  love,  she  cannot  even  forgive  a  virtue. 
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21.  Noisy  grief  is  like  a  whirlwind  that  carries  everything  before 
it,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind;  but  silent  sorrow  is  a  sword  that 
pierces  the  heart  and  breaks  off  in  the  wound. 

22.  Punishment  expiates  a  fault  without  effacing  it,  because, 
though  the  spot  be  washed  out,  the  water  is  soiled. 

23.  A  man  who  does  not  lie  when  he  is  in  love,  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise. 

24.  The  coward  deals  a  hurt,  and  boasts  of  it;  the  brave  man  heals 
the  hurt,  and  is  silent. 

25.  An  industrious  son  maketh  a  glad  father;  but  a  sporty  youth 
will  never  lead  his  class. 

26.  Woman  is  like  dew:  if  one  of  Aurora's  tears  fall  on  pure  ala- 
baster, it  is  a  pearl;  if  it  fall  on  the  ground,  it  is  mud. 

27.  A  clever  and  witty  remark  brings  a  smile;  a  gross  joke  is 
hailed  with  riotous  laughter. 

28.  Most  people  scoff  when  one  discusses  fortune-telling;  most 
people  go  secretly  and  have  their  fortunes  told. 

29.  Never  tell  a  man  that  you  can  read  him  through  and  through: 
most  people  prefer  to  be  thought  enigmas. 

30.  Never  be  jealous:  if  your  friends  really  like  you,  they  will  not 
leave  you  for  others;  if  they  do  leave  you,  they  are  not  worth  your 
jealousy. 

31.  Do  not  kick  down  the  ladder  by  which  you  rise:  you  may  have 
to  climb  down  again;  and,  without  the  ladder,  your  pride,  at  any  rate, 
will  have  a  fall. 

32.  Love-songs  are  far  more  gloomy  than  hymns:  there  is  some 
hope  in  a  hymn;  there's  no  hope  in  a  love-song. 

33.  We  do  not  always  lose  our  ideals:  sometimes  we  only  mislay 
them;  sometimes  they  are  given  back  to  us  by  our  friends. 

34.  Attack  a  man's  principles,  and  he  will  feebly  defend  them;  at- 
tack his  vanity,  and  he  will  curse  you. 

35.  If  you  have  to  convey  an  unpleasant  message,  convey  it  as 
pleasantly  as  possible. 

36.  When  your  opponent  loses  his  temper,  be  sure  that  you  keep 
yours. 

37.  For  some  people,  life  may  be  a  grand,  sweet  soi^;  but  for  others, 
it  is  chiefly  rag-time. 

38.  What  we  now  pass  by  as  "chances,"  we  shall  later  sigh  for  as 
"lost  opportunities." 

39.  Where  indolence  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  arise. 

40.  When  we  do  a  thing,  it's  heroic;  when  someone  else  does  it, 
it's  foolhardy. 

41.  To  please  women,  a  man  must  devote  himself  to  one  only. 
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§  II:B.  THE  EMOTIONAL  EFFECT 

Emotional  unity  of  effect  is  to  be  produced  in  the 
sentence  by  utilizing  the  devices  appropriate  to  (i) 
emotional  unity  of  material;  (2)  emotional  emphasis; 
and  (3)  emotional  coherence.  In  the  preceding  half- 
section  (§11: A),  we  have  observed  how  the  desired 
denotation  may  be  secured  in  sentence-structure  through 
testing  the  sentence  for  relevancy  and  completeness  for 
intellectual  unity  of  material;  by  utilizing  the  devices 
of  arrangement  and  proportion  for  intellectual  emphasis; 
and  by  utilizing  the  devices  of  arrangement  for  sequence, 
of  parallel  construction,  and  of  expressed  connection,  for 
intellectual  coherence.  In  the  present  half-section,  we 
are  to  consider  how,  through  utilizing  the  corresponding 
devices  in  emotional  composition,  we  may  obtain  in 
sentences  the  desired  connotation — emotional  unity  of 
effect. 

§  II:B:i.  EMOTIONAL  UNITY  OF  MATERIAL 

In  the  sentence,  as  in  the  larger  units  of  composition, 
emotional  unity  of  material  is  a  matter  of  (a)  relevancy 
and  (b)  completeness.  A  sentence  grammatically  correct 
may  violate  the  principle  of  emotional  unity  of  material, 
and  so  convey  a  connotation  that  is  false,  either  through 
the  introduction  of  material  that  is  emotionally  irrelevant 
or  through  the  omission  of  material  that  is  emotionally 
essential. 

Emotional  relevancy  within  a  sentence  depends  upon 
the  harmonious  connotation  of  its  parts.  Take,  for 
example,  this  sentence  from  a  freshman  theme: 

Let  us  give  our  Alma  Mater  an  original  yell,  one  of  which  she  may  be 
proud. 

Grammatically,  this  sentence  is  correct;  intellectually,  it 
is  effective:  but  what  of  the  emotional  effect?  How  do 
you  like  the  harmony  of  ideas:  Alma  Mater — our  foster- 
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ing  mother — ^the  object  of  our  reverent  love;  and  a  yell — 
a  mode  of  expression  appropriate,  perhaps,  to  under- 
graduates on  some  occasions,  but  how  incongruous  with 
the  gentle  and  dignified  Mother  of  our  devotion!  Shall 
Alma  Mater  yell — and  be  proud  of  her  yelling?  The 
trouble  with  the  sentence  is  that  the  connotation  of  the 
words  "Alma  Mater'*  and  the  connotation  of  the  word 
*'yeir'  are  not  congruous:  one  emotion  or  the  other  is, 
therefore,  irrelevant  to  the  sentence.  Indeed,  the  objec- 
tion to  most  "mixed  metaphors'*  is  merely  that  they  re- 
sult in  sentences  that  violate,  by  irrelevance,  the  emo- 
tional unity  of  material,  as  in  the  sentence: 

All  along  the  untrodden  paths  of  the  past,  we  discern  the  foot- 
prints of  an  unseen  hand. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  following  cynicism: 

A  woman  in  society  is  either  single,  married,  a  widow,  or  a 
guest  at  a  house-party. 

If  the  unity  of  material  in  this  sentence  is  to  be  judged  by 
an  intellectual  standard,  then,  obviously,  the  fourth 
species — "a  guest  at  a  house-party** — is  irrelevant;  the 
first  three  have  exhausted  the  entire  genus.  If,  however, 
the  material  be  judged  emotionally,  then  that  fourth 
species  is  absolutely  essential:  in  its  connotation,  the 
fourth  species  overlaps  not  one  of  the  other  three!  The 
emotional  unity  of  material  is  excellent! 

From  emotional  relevancy,  turn  now  to  emotional 
completeness:  Is  the  sum  of  the  connotations  adequate 
to  produce  the  total  emotional  effect  desired?  In  the 
following  sentence,  for  example,  does  the  last  clause 
contribute  in  the  least  to  the  intellectual  unity  of  material? 
Obviously,  it  does  not.  But,  without  it,  how  incomplete 
would  be  the  emotional  unity  of  material! 

Mankind  are  very  odd  creatures:  one  half  censure  what  they 
practice;  the  other  half  practice  what  they  censure;  the  rest  always 
say  and  do  as  they  ought. 
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In  the  sentence,  then,  as  in  the  paragraph  and  in  the 
whole  composition,  we  must  compose  for  emotional  as 
well  as  for  intellectual  unity  of  material:  we  must  look 
to  the  relevancy  and  the  completeness  not  of  the  denota- 
tion only,  but  also  of  the  connotation. 

§  II:B:2.  EMOTIONAL  EMPHASIS 

Emotional  emphasis,  emotional  mass,  the  conspicuous- 
ness  of  what  emotionally  is  most  important,  is  obtained  in 
the  sentence  by  the  same  two  devices  that  are  used  in  the 
larger  units:  an  emotional  element  may  be  made  con- 
spicuous by  placing  it  prominently  first  or  last;  or  it  may 
be  made  conspicuous  by  giving  it  most  space  through 
amplification  or  reiteration. 

Emotional  emphasis  through  placing  the  emotional 
element  conspicuously  first  or  last — especially  last — ^is 
exemplified  in  most  instances  of  sentence-climax;  and  its 
violation,  deliberate  or  unconscious,  is  one  of  the  most 
certain  means  of  producing  an  effect  that  is  ridiculous. 
How  delightfully  absurd  is  the  example  of  unconscious 
'anticlimsix  quoted  by  Professor  Wendell: 

His  English  was  purified  by  constant  study  of  the  best  models: 
the  English  Bible,  Shakspere,  Addison,  and  Fisher  Ames.* 

Yet,  had  the  series  read,  **  Fisher  Ames,  Addison,  Shak- 
spere, and  the  English  Bible,"  the  emotional  impression 
would  have  been  both  serious  and  effective.  Or,  take  the 
following  intentionally  humorous  passage  from  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac: 

Three  may  keep  a  secret  if  two  of  them  are  dead. 

How  much  of  the  emotional  effect  results  from  having 
the  word  **dead*'  stand  last!  How  poor  becomes  the 
sentence  if  we  make  it: 

Three — if  two  of  them  are  dead — may  keep  a  secret. 
«  Wendell.  £nf/»fAlCofn^o5«/»oii,  113. 
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Or,  again,  observe  how  emotiunal  emphasis  is  gained  by 
putting  last  the  parts  emotionally  of  most  importance — 
of  most  importance  for  an  intentional  anticUmax: 

If  once  a  man  indulges  himself  in  murder,  very  soon  he  comes 
to  think  little  of  robbing;  and  from  robbing,  he  comes  next  to  drinking 
and  Sabbath-breaking,  and  from  that  to  incivility  and  procrastina- 
tion. 

Arrangement  for  emotional  emphasis  is  concerned  also 
with  certain  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  what  I 
shall  call  the  musical  quality  of  style.  For  highest 
emotional  effect,  style  must  be  characterized  by  (i)  a 
sentence-rhythm  that  is  easy  of  enunciation  and  that,  at 
the  same  time,  heightens  rather  than  departs  from  the 
accentuation  natural  to  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
sentence:  (2)  a  sentence-euphony  based  on  appropriate 
vowel-  and  consonant-sequences,  and  sometimes  height- 
ened by  the  use  of  alliteration  and  of  onomatopoda.- 
Of  these  two  groups  of  elements,  the  second  contributes 
especially  to  emotional  coherence,  the  former  to  the 
emotional  emphasis  which  is  our  present  subject.  For 
ease  of  enunciation,  the  words  in  the  sentence  must  be  so 
arranged  that  the  stressed  syllables  shall  be  separated 
either  by  natural  pauses  or  by  unaccented  syllables;  but 
these  unstressed  syllables  must  not  be  so  grouped  as  to 
give  insufficient  contrast.  Usually  three  unstressed 
syllables  in  succession  are  as  many  as  can  easily  be  enun- 
ciated. Unstressed  monosyllables  are  especially  to  be 
avoided.  The  most  pleasing  and  effective  sentence- 
rhythms  seem  to  result  when  words  of  one  syllable  are 
varied  by  the  introduction  of  words  of  two  syllables  or 
more  and  when  the  accent — i.e.,  the  natural  stress — falls 
every  second,  third,  or  fourth  syllable.  Particulariy 
important  is  the  management  of  accent-sequence  in  the 
latter  portion  of  a  clause  or  sentence — ^for  there,  as  we 
have  noted,  is  the  most  conspicuous  position.  For  some 
purposes,  the  prose-rhythm  we  have  been  describing  may 
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become  almost  metrical,  as  it  does  often  in  the  essays  of 
De  Quincey;  but  such  an  approach  to  metre  should  be 
reserved  for  prose  that  is  highly  emotional  and  poetical. 
More  appropriate  to  prose-rhythm  is  the  use  of  balanced 
structure  and  of  parellel  construction,  such  as  we  find 
so  often  in  Macaulay.  Indeed,  for  most  students — 
especially  for  students  who  aspire  to  speak  in  public — 
the  prose-rhythm  of  Macaulay  is  at  once  the  simplest  and 
the  safest  model.  In  many  of  the  finer  artifices  of  prose- 
rhythm,  Macaulay  is  admittedly  deficient;  but  the  skill 
with  which  he  relates  his  rhythm  to  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  sentence,  and  especially  the  skill  with  which 
he  makes  his  terminal  accents  heighten  the  emphasis  at 
the  sentence-end,  are  worthy  of  all  study  and  imitation. 
In  short,  emotional  emphasis  through  arrangement  is 
produced  not  only  by  placing  the  emotional  element  con- 
spicuously first  or  last,  but  also  by  taking  advantage  of 
these  various  devices  of  prose-rhythm. 

Emotional  emphasis  through  proportion — ^by  ampli- 
fying most  the  part  of  chief  emotional  importance  and  by 
reiterating  the  most  emotional  word  or  phrase — is  like- 
wise worth  attention.  Emphasis  through  amplification 
is  illustrated  in  the  sentence  -  previously  quoted  from 
Poor  Richard: 

Mankind  are  very  odd  creatures:  one  half  censure  what  they  prac- 
tice; the  other  half  practice  what  they  censure;  the  rest  always  say 
and  do  as  they  ought. 

Here,  all  three  of  the  amplifying  clauses  express  intellec- 
tually the  same  idea,  no  more  and  no  less:  the  half  that 
censure  what  they  practice,  practice  what  they  censure; 
the  half  that  practice  what  they  censure,  censure  what 
they  practice;  and,  as  for  *'the  rest'' — they  are  non-ex- 
istent. Franklin,  or  whoever  first  hit  upon  this  phrasing, 
merely  expanded  the  passage,  clause  after  clause,  not  to 
add  to  its  intellectual  content,  but  to  make  the  joke  more 
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evident.  Thus  did  he  gain  emotional  emphasis  through 
amplifying. 

Emotional  emphasis  through  reiteration,  the  other 
device  under  proportion,  is  exemplified  in  the  final  sen- 
tence of  the  extract  following,  from  Sidney  Smith: 

The  sloth,  in  its  wild  state,  spends  its  life  in  treei,  and  never 
leaves  them  but  from  force  or  accident.  .  .  .  But,  what  is 
most  extraordinary,  he  Hves  ndt  upon  the  branches,  but  under  thenL 
He  moves  suspended,  rests  suspended,  aleeps  suspended,  and  pastes 
his  life  in  suspense — like  a  young  clergyman  dbtantly  related  t«  a 
bishop. 

In  the  final  sentence,  indeed,  two  devices  for  emphasis 
are  exemplified:  (i)  Ttie  fact  that  the  phrase  "like  a 
young  clergyman  distantly  related  to  a  bishop*^  stands 
last,  gives  to  the  phrase  emotional  emphasis  through 
arrangement;  (2)  The  repetition  of  the  words  "suspended 
.  .  .  suspended  .  .  .  suspended,"  leading  up 
to  the  pun  of  ''in  suspense,"  gives  these  words  emotiooal 
emphasis  through  reiteration. 

§  n:B:3.  EMOTIONAL  COHERENCE 

For  emotional  coherence,  the  emotional  connectioD  of 
related  parts,  the  devices  are,  once  more:  (a)  arrangement 
for  sequence;  (b)  parallel  constructiofi;  and  {c)  eacpressed 
connection. 

Arrangement  for  sequence  as  a  means  to  emoticmal 
coherence  is  particularly  weU  exemplified  in  the  sentence 
quoted  above  from  Sidney  Smith: 

He  moves  suspended,  rests  sasptodtd,  sleeps  suspended,  and 
passes  his  life  in  suspense — ^like  a  young  clergyman  distantly  rdated 
to  a  bishop. 

Emotionally  the  first  three  predicates  prepare  the  way; 
the  pun  ''in  suspense"  b^^  the  smile;  the  analogy  to 
the  young  clergyman  transforms  the  smile  into  a  chuckle 
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to  something  still  more  audible:  each  emotion  is  an 
"apperceiving  base"  to  that  which  follows. 

To  this  arrangement  for  sequence  of  emotional  elements 
must  be  added  a  selection  and  arrangement  of  words 
for  euphonious  vowel-  and  consonant-sequence.  To  an 
extent  greater  than  most  of  us  have  realized  heretofore, 
the  flow  of  our  emotions  is  facilitated  and  quickened  if 
the  emotional  stimuli — in  this  case,  the  words  that  stir 
our  feelings — speak  to  us  in  verbal  music.  This  means 
not  only  that  the  stylist  must  avoid  words  and  word-com- 
binations that  are  harsh,  but  also  that  he  must  deli- 
berately select  those  words  that  emphasize,  among  con- 
sonants, the  liquids  /,  w,  w,  and  r,  and,  among  vowels, 
the  sounds  of  a  as  in  father,  of  J  as  in  note,  of  e^  as  in 
spoon,  and  of  «  as  in  mute.  These  words  he  must  arrange 
in  sequence  agreeable  to  the  ear,  with  due  regard  to  the 
sentence-rhythm  previously  discussed,  and  must  season, 
if  he  can,  with  just  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alliteration  and 
onomatopoeia.  Such  a  style — the  prose-poetry  of  De 
Quincey,  for  example — is  almost  certain  to  produce  upon 
the  readeror  hearer  an  impression  of  emotional  coherence: 
we  feel  the  tune  and  sense  its  continuity  even  though  we 
do  not  understand  the  words. 

Parallel  construction  as  a  means  to  emotional  coher- 
ence was  exemplified  for  sentences  as  well  as  for  para- 
graphs in  the  extract  from  De  Quincey's  Suspiria  de 
Profundis,  quoted  in  the  previous  chapter: 

They  wheeled  in  mazes;  I  spelled  the  steps.  They  tel^raphed 
from  afar;  I  read  the  signals.  They  conspired  together;  and,  on  the 
mirrors  of  darkness,  my  eye  traced  the  plots.  Theirs  were  the 
symbols;  mine  are  the  words. 

Here  we  have  not  only  the  parellel  construction  between 
sentences  that  helps  to  give  paragraph-coherence,  but 
also  the  parallel  construction  between  clauses  that  gives 
coherence  within  the  sentence.  The  device  is  common 
in  all  well-built  emotional  prose;  I  content  myself  with 
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but  one  more  instance — a  fragment  from  Watterson's 
address  on  Abraham  Lincoln: 

The  same  being  from  first  to  last :  the  poor  child  weeping  over  a  dead 
mother;  the  great  chief  sobbing  amid  the  cruel  horrors  of  war. 

And  this,  please  note,  is  a  parallel  construction  not  of 
denotations  only,  but  of  connotations. 

From  emotional  coherence  through  arrangement  for 
sequence  and  through  parallel  construction,  we  come, 
finally,  to  the  less  evident  but  no  less  real  emotional 
coherence  through  expressed  connection.  In  what  sense 
such  a  paradox  is  possible,  we  have  explained  in  the 
chapter  upon  paragraphs:  we  express  the  symbol;  the 
symbol  connotes  the  emotional  relation;. and  the  conno- 
ting of  the  relation  produces  an  emotional  coherence. 
This  we  can  do  in  an  extended  passage — ^in  a  paragraph 
or  in  the  composition  as  a  whole:  we  can  repeat  the  rose- 
symbol  in  Tarkington's  Monsieur  Beaucaire;  the  foun- 
tain-and-forest  symbol  in  De  Quincey's  Joan  of  Arc. 
But  often  a  single  sentence  is  too  brief  to  permit  the  nep* 
etition  of  an  actual  symbol.  What  then?  Shall  there 
be  emotional  coherence  through  expressed  connection  in 
the  whole  composition  and  in  the  paragraph  but  not  in 
single  sentences?  May  we  not  connote  relationships 
though  we  do  not  symbolize  them?  Is  there  not»  ior 
example,  an  emotional  coherence  in  the  fcdlowing  pas- 
sage from  Watterson's  Abraham  Lincoln — an  emotional 
coherence  that  comes  neither  from  sequence  of  connota- 
tions nor  from  parallel  constructions  of  connotations? 

And,  last  scene  of  all  that  ends  this  strange,  eventful  history,  I  see 
him  lying  dead  there  in  the  capitol  of  the  nation  to  which  he  had 
rendered  the  last  full  measure  of  his  devotion — ^the  flag  of  hb  country 
around  him,  the  world  in  mourning. 

For  our  present  purpose,  we  may  set  aside  the  first  allu- 
sion: the  quotation  from  As  You  Like  It  has  a  value  not 
connotative  but  denotative;  indeed,  its  connotation,  so 
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far  as  it  has  any,  is  but  ill-adapted  to  this  passage;  But 
what  of  the  second  allusion: 

I  see  him  lying  dead  there  in  the  capitol. 

Does  it  not  bring  you  memories  of  another — ^Julius 
Caesar — **marr*d  as  you  see,  with  traitors*'?  And  then, 
the  third  allusion. 

The  last  full  measure  of  his  devotion, 

what  memories  it  revives  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address/ 
And,  finally,  what  is  the  connotation  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  draped  upon  a  coffin? — ^Such,  then,  is  the  emotion 
that  these  passages  connote  or  symbolize:  our  love  for  a 
ruler  slain  by  traitors;  for  a  chief  who  shared — to  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion — the  fortunes  of  his  men;  for  a 
hero  of  the  nation,  buried  with  military  honors.  Surely 
the  emotional  relation  of  these  connoted  elements  is  a 
coherence  more  than  surface-deep:  a  coherence  of  ex- 
pressed connection  not  denotative  but  connotative. 

For  once,  I  shall  refrain  from  summary.  Whoever 
has  read  the  summaries  of  the  previous  sections,  has  read 
to  little  purpose  if  he  knows  not  the  formula  by  heart! 
Let  me  offer  instead  merely  a  brief  exercise  upon  emo- 
tional effect  in  sentence-structure,  and  then  round  out 
the  chapter  with  ah  appropriate  conclusion. 

EXERCISE  X 

Point  out  the  respects  in  which  the  following  sentences  are — or  are 
not — models  of  emotional  unity  of  material,  emotional  emphasis,  and 
emotional  coherence.  Improve  the  emotional  unity  of  effect,  in  any 
of  these  three  respects,  wherever  possible. 

1.  No  system  of  physical  exercises  yet  invented  can  compare  for 
one  moment  with  silk  stockings  for  giving  an  erect  carriage  to  the 
female  head. 

2.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  deformed  physically 
through  life. 

3.  What's  proper  is  becoming:  see  the  blacksmith  with  his  white 
silk  apron. 
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4.  The  most  fatal  of  Poe's  misfortuaes  was  his  death. 

5.  Very  few  good-looking  young  men  see  the  disagreeable  side  ol 
women;  only  good-looking  young  women  see  that. 

6.  Blessed  are  the  innocent:  they  have  much  to  learn. 

7.  The  wave  of  commission  government  sw^  over  the  land,  and, 
at  its  crest,  counted  mcve  than  four  hundred  cities  In  its  fokl. 

8.  Life  is  passed  in  sajring  good-bye  to  those  who  go,  until  the  day 
comes  when  one  says  good-bye  to  those  who  stay. 

9.  Slowly  the  burning  (»-b  disappeared  below  the  mountain-top; 
its  rays  shone  on  the  clouds  above  the  mountains,  giving  them  the 
appearance  of  a  velvety,  glowing  mass,  which  contamed  ia  it  volumes 
of  poetry. 

10.  The  man  that  writes  the  food-advertisements  displays  a  richly 
modulated  mood  that  changes  with  every  theme:  age  cannot  wiither 
nor  custom  stale  his  fifty-seven  varieties. 

11.  The  afternoon  sun  was  just  descending  to  his  rest  behind  the 
dark  blue  mountains.  .  .  .  The  great  glowing  mass  just  seemed 
to  rest  on  the  pointed  top  of  the  mountain,  and  appeared  like  a  great 
pie  from  which  a  quarter  had  been  taken. 

12.  If  you  are  a  woman,  and  are  motoring  with  someoDe  you  VOstt 
and  are  wearing  mot(»--goggles,  and  your  nose  is  redy  do  not  quote 
from  the  more  sentimental  parts  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

13.  There  came  a  white-dad  figure  down  the  halL 

14.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  inflated,  finical  rhapeodiea 
of  Shaftesbury  and  the  plain,  natural  chitchat  of  Temple.  The 
man  of  rank  is  discernible  in  both  writers;  but  in  the  ooe,  it  is  only 
insinuated  gracefully;  in  the  other,  it  stands  out  offensively.  The 
peer  seems  to  have  written  with  his  coconet  on,  and  his  earl's  maotle 
before  him;  the  commoner,  in  his  elbow-chair  and  undress. 


15.  When  I  contemplate  these  things;  when  I  know  thai  die  ooJo» 
nies  in  general  owe  little  or  nothing  to  any  care  oi  ours,  and  that  they 
are  not  squeezed  into  this  happy  form  by  the  constraints  of  watchlul 
and  suspicious  government,  but  that,  through  a  wise  and  aalutary 
neglect,  a  generous  nature  has  been  suffered  to  take  her  own  way  to 
perfection;  when  I  reflect  upon  these  effects,  when  I  see  how  profitable 
they  have  been  to  us,  I  feel  all  the  pride  of  power  sink,  and  all  pre- 
sumption in  the  wisdom  of  human  contrivances  melt  and  die  away 
within  me.  My  rigor  relents.  I  pardon  something  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  BuRXB. 

16.  His  [Addison's]  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style:  on  grsre 
subjects,  not  formal;  on  light  occasions,  not  groveling;  pure  wxthoot 
scrupulosity,  and  exact  without  apptoent  dUtboration;  alwajrs  equa^ 
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ble,  and  always  easy;  without  glowing  words  or  pointed  sentences. 
Addison  never  deviates  from  his  track  to  catch  a  grace;  he  seeks  no 
ambitious  ornaments,  and  tries  no  hazardous  innovations.  His  page 
is  always  luminous,  but  never  blazes  with  unexpected  splendor. 

It  was  apparently  his  principal  endeavor  to  avoid  all  harshness  and 
severity  of  diction:  he  is  therefore  sometimes  verbose  in  his  transitions 
and  connections,  and  sometimes  descends  too  much  to  the  language 
of  conversation;  yet,  if  his  language  had  been  less  idiomatical,  it 
might  have  lost  somewhat  of  its  genuine  Anglicism.  What  he  at- 
tempted, he  performed:  he  is  never  feeble,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
energetic;  he  is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stagnates.  His  sentences 
have  neither  studied  amplitude,  nor  affected  brevity:  his  periods, 
though  not  diligently  rounded,  are  voluble  and  easy.  Whoever 
wishes  to  attain  an  English  style  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant 
but  not  ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes 
of  Addison.  Samuel  Johnson. 

17.  God  smote  Savannah-la-mar,  and  in  one  night,  by  earthquake, 
removed  her,  with  all  her  towers  standing  and  population  sleeping, 
from  the  steadfast  foundations  of  the  shore  to  the  coral  floors  of 
ocean.  And  God  said:  "Pompeii  did  I  bury  and  conceal  from  men 
through  seventeen  centuries:  this  city  will  I  bury,  but  not  conceal. 
She  shall  be  a  monument  to  men  of  my  mysterious  anger,  set  in 
azure  light  through  generations  to  come;  for  I  will  enshrine  her  in  a 
dome  of  my  tropic  seas."  This  city,  therefore,  like  a  mighty  galleon 
with  all  her  apparel  mounted,  streamers  flying,  and  tackling  perfect, 
seems  floating  along  the  noiseless  depths  of  ocean;  and  oftentimes 
in  the  glassy  calms,  through  the  translucent  atmosphere  of  water  that 
now  stretches  like  an  air-woven  awning  above  the  silent  encampment, 
mariners  from  every  clime  look  down  into  her  courts  and  terraces, 
count  her  gates,  and  number  the  spires  of  her  churches.  She  is  one 
ample  cemetery,  and  has  been  for  many  a  year;  but,  in  the  mighty 
calms  that  brood  for  weeks  over  tropic  latitudes,  she  fascinates  the 
eye  with  a  Fata-Morgana  revelation,  as  of  human  life  still  subsisting  in 
submarine  asylums  sacred  from  the  storms  that  torment  our  upper 
air.  De  Quincey. 

CONCLUSION 

The  sentence,  then,  like  the  larger  units  of  composition, 
must  be  so  constructed  as  to  produce  upon  the  reader 
some  predetermined  intellectual  and  emotional  effect. 
As  a  prerequisite,  the  sentence  must  be  correct:  it  must 
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conform  to  good  use  in  grammar  and  idiom;  it  must  con- 
form, also,  to  good  use  in  punctuation.  For  appropriate 
denotation  and  connotation,  however,  the  sentence,  like 
the  paragraph  and  like  the  composition  as  a  whole,  must 
conform  to  the  threefold  principle  of  unity  of  effect — 
unity  of  material,  mass  or  emphasis,  and  coherence — 
both  intellectual  and  emotional.  Through  conformity 
to  these  standards  of  correctness  and  effectiveness,  the 
sentence  will  fulfil  its  function  in  the  larger  units  of  which 
it  forms  a  part;  namely,  to  contribute  toward  the  intd- 
lectual  and  emotional  effect  intended. 


CHAPTER  VI 
WORDS 

LIKE  the  paragraph  and  the  sentence,  the  indi- 
vidual word  must  be  correct  and  effective. 
Effectiveness  in  diction  consists  in  the  appro- 
priateness of  each  word  with  respect  to  its  denotation 
and  its  connotation,  i.e.,  its  literal  meaning  and  its 
association.  Correctness  in  diction  consists  in  conform- 
ity to  good  use,  to  common  consent,  to  the  usage  that  is 
reputable,  national,  and  present.  Of  these  two  qualities, 
correctness  and  effectiveness,  the  first  is  prerequisite  to 
the  second. 

§  I.  CORRECT  WORDS 

Correctness,  the  prerequisite  quality  in  diction,  we 
have  just  defined  as  conformity  to  good  use,  to  the  usage 
that  is  reputable,  national,  and  present.  In  words,  as  in 
sentences,  reputable  usage  is  the  usage  of  the  best  writers: 
of  writers^  because  the  language  of  literature  is  more 
carefully  considered  than  is  that  of  conversation;  of  the 
best  writers,  because — in  these  days  when  much  is  written 
and  published  not  only  for  but  by  the  comparatively 
uneducated — many  an  author  may  be  widely  read  for 
content  when  his  form  is  lacking,  not  in  distinction  only, 
but  even  in  accuracy.  How  far  reputable  literary  usage 
differs  both  from  colloquial  usage — the  language  of  con- 
versation— and  from  the  usage  of  the  less  careful  writers, 
will  appear  from  typical  examples.  The  word  **elevated" 
is  reputable  when  used  as  a  participial  adjective,  as  in  the 
phrase  "the  elevated  railway.'*  It  is  not  reputable  when 
used  as  a  substantive,  as  in  the  sentence,  **We  took  the 

elevated  to  the  Polo  Grounds."     Much  less  is  it  reputable 
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when  abbreviated  to  the  monosyllabic  '*E1.**  Similarly 
the  word  '  *  trolley'  *  is  reputable  as  the  name  of  the  grooved 
wheel  that  connects  an  electric  car  with  the  wire  above 
it;  it  is  reputable  also  in  the  compound  nouns  trolley- 
wheel,  trolley-wire,  trolley-pole,  trolley-car,  and  so  on. 
But  *' trolley*'  in  the  sense  of  trolley  system,  as  in  the 
sentence,  '*We  took  the  trolley,"  is,  at  best,  colloquial; 
and  the  verb  **to  trolley,''  as  in  the  sentence,  **We  trol- 
leyed  to  Fort  George,"  is  certainly  not  reputable.  From 
such  familiar  instances  as  these,  the  usage  that  is  not 
reputable  passes  through  successive  degrees  of  vulgarity 
and  illiteracy  to  Mrs.  Malaprop's  '^illegible"  for  **ineli- 
gible"  and  the  schoolboy's  "I  would  of  went"  for  *' would 
have  gone." 

National  use,  in  words  as  in  sentence-structure,  is  the 
usage  of  the  entire  English-speaking  race,  in  contrast 
with  usage  that  is  local  or  is  foreign.  We  should  avoid 
words  from  other  languages  for  which  there  is  an  English 
equivalent;  to  do  otherwise  would  be  an  affectation.  To 
use,  however,  such  terms  as  enjambement  and  vers-de- 
sociStSy  for  which  there  is  no  English  equivalent,  would 
violate  national  usage,  if  at  all,  not  because  the  terms  are 
French  but  because  they  are  technical.  Of  national  use, 
however,  our  most  frequent  violations  will  be  of  the  class 
called  localisms  or  provincialisms.  '  I  know  a  college,  for 
example,  where  the  process  of  persuading  men  to  join  a 
fraternity  is  known  as  *' fishing";  where,  therefore,  it 
is  usual  to  speak  of  the  *' fishing-season,"  and  of  *' fishers 
of  men" — the  latter  phrase  with  a  conscious  Biblical  con- 
notation ;  and  where,  if  a  professor  announces  that  he  will 
not  meet  his  class  next  day,  he  is  said  to  grant  an  "ad'- 
journ" — with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Now  all 
these  terms  are  highly  useful  as  localisms;  but  for  general 
purposes,  they  are  both  incorrect  and  valueless,  for  they 
are  not  in  national  use. 

Present  use,  in  words  as  in  sentences,  is  the  usage  of 

19 
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to-day,  as  distinguished  from  usage  that  is  obsolete  and 
usage  still  too  new. 

In  words  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantastic  if  too  new  or  old: 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

Reputable  and  national  writers  of  a  century  ago  often 
spoke  very  respectfully  of  *'  females*' ;  but  modern  authors 
prefer  to  speak  of  "women.*'  In  the  days  of  good  Queen 
Anne,  the  word  tea  was  pronounced  to  rhyme  with  obey; 
and  Pope  wrote: 

Here,  thou,  great  Anna,  whom  three  realms  obey. 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take,  and  sometimes — tea^ 

— a  pronunciation  that  is  now  good  Irish.  But  in  English, 
tea  has  come  to  rhyme  with  he  and  shey  not  with  obey. 
The  old-time  pronunciation — like  old-time  obedience 
itself — is  unknown  to  present  use. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  I  have  said  that  violations  of  good 
use  in  sentence-structure  are  called  solecisms.  In  like 
manner,  the  violations  of  good  use  in  words  are  classed 
either  as  barbarisms  or  as  improprieties.  A  barbarism 
is  a  word  not  in  the  language,  as  alright,  enthuse,  bur- 
glarize. An  impropriety  is  a  good  little  word  gone 
wrong,  as  lay  for  lie  or  set  for  sit.  Each  fails  in  one  or 
more  of  the  three  resp>ects:  either  it  is  not  reputable,  or 
not  national,  or  not  present. 

Of  barbarisms  and  improprieties,  as  of  solecisms,  it  is 
unnecessary  in  a  college  textbook  to  speak  in  great 
detail.  A  few,  however,  occur  with  such  frequency  even 
in  college  themes  as  to  warrant  separate  mention.  Thir- 
teen of  these  violations  of  correctness  I  shall  here  consider 
in  alphabetical  order. 

(i)  The  adverb  also  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
conjunctions  and  and  moreover.  We  must  not  say,  "  I  pur- 
chased a  French  grammar;  also  a  trigonometry."     We 
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must  say  rather,  ''I  purchased  a  grammar  and  [or  and 
also]  a  trigonometry."  We  must  not  say:  "I  purchaied 
a  grammar.  Also  I  purchased  a  trigonometry."  W6 
must  say:  **I  purchased  a  grammar.  Mareo'O^r  I  p\xt* 
chased  a  trigonometry." 

(2)  The  conjunction  and  should  not  be  confused  with 
to,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive.  We  should  not  say,  "  I  wiU 
try  and  come,"  but  rather,  **I  will  try  to  come." 

(3)  The  adjective  construction  dtie  to  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  adverbial  constructions  because  of  and 
as  a  result  of.  We  may  say,  ''His  absence  was  dM  to 
illness,"  or  ''An  absence  diu  to  illness  is  excusabW 
But  we  must  not  say,  "Pue  to  his  illness,  the  dean  ex-* 
cused  his  absence."  We  should  say  instead,  "Because 
of  his  illness,  the  dean  excused  his  absence." 

(4)  The  principal  verb  leave  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  auxiliary  verb  let.  We  should  say  "Let  hiin  go,"  Hot 
"Leave  him  go." 

(5)  The  adjectives  likely  and  liable  are  not  synony- 
mous. The  former  describes  a  probability;  the  latter 
means  "exposed  to,"  "subject  to."  On  days  when  there 
is  likelihood  of  rain,  picnickers  are  liable  to  get  wet. 

(6)  Like  should  not  be  used  for  the  adverbial  conjuiio* 
tion  as.  Like  is  a  preposition,  or,  according  to  dDiilc 
grammars,  an  adjective  or  adverb  with  the  prepoettkMl 
to  understood,  or,  according  to  other  grammars,  $a 
"adjective-preposition"  or  an  "adverb-preposition"  *i 
the  construction  happens  to  require.  Therefore,  when- 
ever the  following  group  contains  a  predicate  verb,  tiie 
resulting  clause  must  be  introduced  not  by  Hke  but  by 
the  adverbial  conjunction  as.  For  example,  we  may  day 
"John  is  like  his  father"  (adjective,  with  the  preposition 
to  understood);  or,  "John  acts  like  his  father"  (adverbf 
with  the  preposition  to  understood) ;  but  we  must  fiot 
say,  "John  acts  Hke  his  father  doe^"  (adverbial  clauie)i 
but  rather,  "John  acts  as  his  father  does,*' 
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(7)  Most  must  not  be  used  for  almost  in  the  sense  of 
"nearly."  We  may  say,  ''Most  men  [i.e.  nearly  all  men] 
admire  bravery'*;  but  we  must  not  say,  ''Most  all  men 
admire  bravery."    We  must  say,  "Almost  all  men." 

(8)  Quite  means  "completely,"  "wholly,"  "entirely," 
"perfectly."  Its  use  in  the  sense  of  ^'to  a  considerable 
extent  or  degree,"  as  in  the  phrase  "quite  pleasant," 
is,  at  best,  colloquial.  The  combination  quite  some,  as 
in  the  sentence,  **He  remained  for  quite  some  time,"  is 
indefensible.  "For  some  time"  is  correct;  "for  quite  a 
while"  is  permissible  in  colloquial  conversation.  But 
since  quite  means  "wholly,"  "entirely" — as  in  the  sen- 
tence, "He  is  quite  well  again" — the  combination  quite' 
some  involves  a  logical  contradiction  as  vulgar  as  it  is 
absurd. 

(9)  Most  frequent  among  improprieties  is  the  misuse 
of  shall  for  will  and  of  will  for  shall.  In  general  we  may 
say  that  shall  expresses  futurity ;  and  willy  volition.  This 
rule  is  modified,  however,  by  the  fact  that  for  me  (the 
speaker)  to  assert  that  you,  or  he,  or  they,  shall  do  a  thing, 
would  be  for  me  to  assume  either  foreknowledge  of  the 
future  action  of  another  or  a  power  to  control  that  future 
action.  Unless  this  be  indeed  my  meaning,  it  is  more 
courteous  for  me  to  say  that  others  wUly  of  their  own 
volition,  do  the  thing:  not  that  they  shall,  but  that  they 
will  perform  the  act.  With  this  modification  we  conju- 
gate the  future  thus:  I  shall,  you  will,  he  will;  we  shall, 
you  will,  they  will.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I,  the  speaker, 
desire  to  express  my  foreknowledge  or  control  of  the  ac- 
tion of  another,  I  use,  for  the  second  and  third  persons, 
shall,  not  will.  To  express  this  idea,  the  conjugation 
runs:  I  will,  you  shall,  he  shall;  we  will,  you  shaU,  they 
shall,^ 

(10)  An  especially  offensive  impropriety  is  the  use  of 
some  not  to  restrict  but  to  intensify  an  idea,  as  in  the 

^For  a  more  exhaustive  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Exercise  II,  below. 
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sentence,  **That  was  some  thunder-stonn."  Such  a  per- 
version of  a  word  as  this  is  not  devemess  but  vulgarity. 
(ii)  Than  is  correctly  used  only  after  a  word  in  the 
comparative  degree,  as  in  the  sentence;  "Smith  runs 
faster  than  Jones."  It  is  not  to  be  used  after  "differ" 
or  "different."  These  words  should  be  followed  rather 
by  the  preposition  from:  "Smith's  method  differs  from 
that  of  Jones;  it  is  different  also  from  Robinson's." 
British  usage  sanctions  "different  to,"  but  neither  Ameri- 
can nor  British  usage  sanctions  "different  than.** 

(12)  Very  must  not  be  used  before  a  participle,  as  in 
the  sentence,  "He  was  very  offended."  Say  rather,  "He 
was  very  much  offended."  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
word  too:  "He  was  too  much  offended  to  speak";  not 
"He  was  too  offended  to  speak." 

(13)  The  conjunction  when  should  not  be  used  for 
than  after  the  comparative  degree.  We  should  not  write, 
"No  sooner  had  he  arrived  when  he  started  off  ag^tin," 
but  "No  sooner  had  he  arrived  than  he  started  off." 

These  thirteen  improprieties — ^and  others — are  ex- 
emplified further  in  the  following  exercise: 

EXERCISE  I 

Correct  the  violations  of  good  use  in  the  fdlowing  tenteBces; 

1.  On  the  couch  laid  a  mandolin. 

2.  Most  anyone  can  play  tennis  or  gioM. 

3.  Do  not  leave  him  go. 

4.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  he? 

5.  I  will  be  unahle  to  be  present. 

6.  I  shall  be  unable  to  accept  your  invitation. 

7.  He  had  been  expecting  it  for  quite  some  time. 

8.  It  is  here  where  they  gain  upon  us. 

9.  A  fellow  who  goes  to  this  university  is  at  a  ppMy  good  sort  of  a 
place. 

10.  Also,  a  dog  in  pain  has  an  almost  human  look  in  his  eyes. 

11.  Try  and  remember  that  a  gentleman  is  one  who  never  uninten* 
tionally  insults  another.' 

*  No,  my  deaar  boy,  the  error  to  be  cociected  bk  ttaii  eentcnre  is  aot  tbe  vm  of 
the  word  "unintentionally";  the  ffntiemsii  hem  ddfawd  is  aot  a  psdfisU 
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12.  Most  all  of  Huxley's  essays  abound  in  concrete  material. 

13.  Poe  handles  his  plots  exceptionally  good. 

14.  I  have  had  quite  some  experience  as  a  teacher  of  English. 

15.  He  filled  this  office  pretty  well,  when  he  obtained  a  better 
position. 

16.  Pearl  made  friends  with  the  governor  before  he  knew  whom 
she  was. 

17.  These  kind  of  football  schedules  certainly  promote  college 
spirit. 

18.  The  chief  parts  of  a  composition  should  be  so  placed  as  to 
readily  catch  the  eye. 

19.  The  rules  of  the  present  game  are  different  than  of  the  old 
game. 

20.  Due  to  this  competition,  twenty-five  hundred  miles  of  railway 
have  been  built. 

21.  The  freshmen  stood  the  charge  of  the  sophomores  like  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  stands  the  fierce  charge  of  the  waves. 

22.  While  a  literature  course  might  do  the  engineering  student  as 
much  good  as  a  course  in  composition,  he  is  liable  to  get  more  good 
from  the  composition  course. 

23.  If,  at  the  end  of  five  minutes,  neither  man  has  left  go,  the  bout 
is  stopped. 

24.  No  sooner  is  this  over  when  all  freshmen  are  notified  to  appear 
Upon  the  campus. 

25.  The  newspaper  of  to-day  is  a  very  much  different  institution 
than  it  was  even  half  a  century  ago. 

26.  As  courtesy  does  not  cost  anything,  we  should  try  and  at  least 
be  polite. 

27.  If  you  choose  your  material  with  this  in  view,  you  shall  have 
the  desired  effect. 

28.  We  will,  without  doubt,  win  the  majority  of  these  games. 

29.  We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  for  examination  a  copy  of  our 
new  grammar. 

30.  Each  man  takes  a  hold  of  the  cane;  and  at  the  given  word  by 
the  referee,  they  try  and  take  the  stick  from  each  other . 

31.  The  students  should  place  some  sort  of  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  activities  a  man  may  indulge  in. 

32.  If  one  should  look  up  the  different  works  of  criticism  on  Poe, 
they  will  find  that  he  did  not  believe  that  poetry  should  teach  a  moral. 

33.  Mr.  William  Jones  regrets  that  he  will  be  unable  to  accept 
the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Smith. 

34.  I  am  in  hearty  agreement  with  the  sentiment  contained  in  the 
protest  against  the  extravagant  increase  of  battleships,  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  my  name  signed  thereto. 
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35.  This  passage  should  be  divided  into  two  sentences;  also,  the 
beginning  is  weak. 

36.  That  dog  is  alright. 

37.  In  most  all  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  ally  oneself  with  some  sort 
of  an  organization. 

38.  My  first  act  was  to  try  and  stop  the  cars  by  applying  the  hand- 
brakes. 

39.  Those  officials  were  apt  to  take  any  sort  of  a  notion. 

40.  The  connection  between  each  chapter  is  so  slight  that  one 
hardly  notices  it  until  he  has  completed  the  entire  book. 

41.  Mass,  or  emphasis,  is  the  conspicuosity  of  important  parts. 

42.  The  style  of  the  critique  is  clear,  due  to  its  writer's  care  for 
denotation. 

43.  Due  partly  to  his  own  reticence  about  his  life,  not  one  but 
many  myths  have  sprung  up. 

44.  Every  man  done  his  best. 

45.  I  should  have  been  delighted  to  have  gone  with  you. 

46.  Football  takes  one  back  in  history  to  the  times  when  gladi- 
atorial games  were  enthused  in. 

47.  I  found  them  very  attractive  and  lovable  folks. 

48.  He  had  ought  to  be  shot. 

49.  A  crowd  of  sophomores  rushed  in  our  room. 

50.  I  could  no  longer  lay  there  in  this  anguish. 

51.  Any  new  device  is  liable  to  work  well  for  a  few  years. 

52.  Leaving  go  of  the  dog's  throat,  Paxley  grasped  his  revolver. 

53.  Not  all  of  us  are  like  George  Washington  was  reputed  to  be. 

54.  Most  every  nation  has  its  national  game. 

55.  We  had  sung  that  song  many  times  before,  but  never  like  we 
sang  it  that  night. 

56.  He  came  with  all  the  speed  he  could  negotiate. 

57.  He  knows  nothing  nor  reads  nothing  of  the  good  influence 
of  fraternities. 

58.  I  hardly  believe  that  he  could  of  considered  the  question. 

59.  I  was  much  obligated  to  him. 

60.  We  desire  that  our  college  shall  be  made  the  equal,  if  not  the 
peer,  of  any  institution  in  the  country. 

61.  Having  ascertained  that  the  party  who  was  ill  lived  on  the 
top  floor,  I  ascended  the  stairs. 

62.  His  pants  were  shiny  and  frayed  at  the  bottom. 

63.  For  quite  some  time,  he  looked  for  a  position. 

64.  What  reader  would  have  suspicioned  an  orang-outang  to  be 
the  murderer? 

65.  The  cover-design  is  a  symptom  of  the  contents. 
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66.  The  individual  who  sets  down  to  read  Poe,  cannot  help  being 
impressed. 

67.  The  beauty  of  it  all  was,  that  they  was  a  real  audience  in  this 
theatre. 

68.  I  was  to  the  fair  yesterday. 

69.  Yale's  method  of  coaching  was  different  than  that  of  Harvard. 

70.  I  have  to  be  to  college  by  nine-fifteen. 

71.  The  profile  of  his  face  was  different  than  any  I  have  ever  seen. 

72.  Hardly  had  we  left  the  village  than  it  began  to  rain. 

73.  To  effect  this  change  is  not  up  to  the  universities. 

74.  On  seeing  me,  he  was  very  surprised. 

75.  All  of  Poe's  emotions  were  very  accentuated. 

76.  Some  ways  back  is  a  high  stone  wall. 

77.  He  no  sooner  set  it  up  when  it  was  blown  over  again. 

EXERCISE  II:   "SHALL"  AND   "WILL" 

So  general  is  the  misunderstanding  of  the  use  of  shall  and  wUl^  that 
some  amplification  and  reiteration  of  Rule  9  is  here  in  order.  As  a 
preliminary,  let  us  note  that  the  familiar  statement  of  the  textbooks 
that  we  should  conjugate  the  verb  of  futurity  as  "I  shall ^  you  Vfillt 
he  wt//,"  and  the  verb  of  volition  as  **I  willt  you  shall,  he  shall,**  is 
misleading,  if  not  untrue.  The  forms  "you  will,  he  wiir  do  not 
denote  futurity:  we  use  them  instead  of  the  future  forms,  because  to 
use  the  future  forms,  "you  shaU,  he  shall,**  would  be  discourteous. 
Nor  are  "you  shall,  he  shall**  to  be  called  forms  of  volition:  they  do, 
indeed,  express  determination,  but  it  is  the  determination  not  of  the 
grammatical  subject  but  of  the  speaker.  Moreover,  when  should 
and  would  take  the  place  of  shall  and  vnll,  we  must  remember  that 
usage  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  "I  should,  you  should, 
he  should**  may  also  express  obligation,  in  place  of  "I  ought,  you 
ought,  he  ought." 

The  fact  that — except  when  courtesy  enters  in — ^theverb  of  futurity 
'•4s  "I  shaU,  you  shall,  he  shall**  and  the  fact  that  the  verb  of  volition 
is  really  "  I  will,  you  wUl,  he  wUl,**  must  be  kept  in  mind  throughout 
the  following  discussion.  This  use  of  shall,  should,  will,  and  would, 
unmodified  by  any  thought  of  courtesy  to  the  grammatical  subject,  is 
exemplified  in  the  following  passages: 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you:  for  every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth; 
and  he  that  seeketh,  'findeth;  and  to  him  that  knocketh,  it  shall  be 
opened.  — Matthew,  7:7-8. 

How  many  visions 
Were  let  into  thy  sleep,  thou  shouldst  be  great? 

— ^James  Shirley. 
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Thou  wndd^  be  great; 
Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it. 

— Shaksfbrb:  MiuMk, 
With  these  general  principles  in  mind,  we  may  now  tabulate  as 
follows: 

I.    DIRECT  STATEMENTS 

Use  5/ki// in  all  three  persons  to  express  futurity ;  use  wil/ in  all  three 
persons  to  express  the  volition  of  the  granmiatical  subject;  use  im0 
for  shaU  in  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  future  when  (as  is 
usually  the  case)  it  is  more  courteous  to  imply  that  the  future  act  oC 
the  grammatical  subject  is  controlled  by  the  subject's  own  volition;  ^ 

use  shaU  for  wUl  in  the  second  and  tlurd  persons  of  the  verb  of  volition 
when  the  determination  to  be  expressed  is  the  determination  not  of 
the  grammatical  subject  but  of  the  speaker. 


Pure  futurity 

Courteous 

Pure 

DeUnmnation 

future 

voHUon 

of  speaker 

Idhall 

I  will 

lYou  shall 

You  will 

You  will 

YoushaU 

^     He  shall 

HewiU 

He  will 

He  shall 

n.    DIRECT  QUESTIONS 
In  questions,  use  the  verb  eiq)ected  in  the  answer. 


For  the  answer 

Ask 

For  ike  answer 

A^ 

I  shall 

Shall  I? 

I  will 

\rai  I?  (Inmiol)* 

You  shall 

Shall  you? 
Shall  I? 

You  will 

WUlyou? 

UTSII     f >   tlmsi<mlstmX\t 

Will    Ir  \IfOIIICU/* 

He  shall 

ShaU  he? 

HewiU 

WOlhe? 

III.    INDIRECT  DISCOURSE 

In  indirect  discourse,  formal  or  inq^ed,  use  the  verb-form  oorre* 
sponding  to  that  used  in  the  original  statement.  This  means  that^ 
when  the  subject  of  the  verb  of  the  indirect  discourse  refers  to  the 
same  person  as  does  the  subject  of  the  introducing  verb,  then  the 
subject  in  the  direct  discourse  was 'T'  and  the  verb  is  shaU  or  skoidd 
to  express  futurity  and  wiil  or  would  to  eq>ress  voUtion;  but,  when 

*The  statement  of  some  tesEtbcMks  that  one  most  nner  tut  wM  in  tbe  firat  ponon 
singular  interrogative,  is,  as  Mark  Twain  said  ol  a  jnematore  report  of  Ida  own 
death.  '  'somewhat  exaggerated."  The  form  is.  however,  rare.  Its  most  freosaiit 
use  is  in  the  ironical  repetition  ol  a  Question  addressed  to  the  speaker :  "Will  you  IB? 
asked  John.    '  'WiU  I?"  xepUed  James; '  'Yon  hei  I  wffll 
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the  subject  of  the  verb  of  the  indirect  discourse  does  not  refer  to  the 
same  person  as  does  the  subject  of  the  introducing  verb,  then  the 
subject  in  the  direct  discourse  was  in  the  second  or  third  person,  and 
the  verb  shall  or  should  is  restricted  to  pure  futurity  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  speaker,  and  wiU  or  would  is  used  as  the  courteous 
future  as  well  as  to  express  the  volition  of  the  grammatical  subject. 

A .  To  express  futurity  when  the  subjects  are  the  same 


Original  form 
I  said  of  myself,  *'I  shall  go." 
You  said  of  yourself,  "  I  shall 

go- 
He  said  of  himself,  "  I  shall  go.  *  * 


Indirect  discourse 
I  said  of  myself  that  I  should  go. 
You  said  of  yourself  that  you 

should  go. 
He  said  of  himself  that  he  should 

go. 


B.  To  express  pure  futurity  or  to  express  the  determination  of  the 
speaker^  when  the  subjects  differ 

Original  form 
I  said  to  you,  **  You  shall  go." 
I  said  to  him,  *'You  shall  go." 
You  said  to  me,  "You  shall  go." 
You  said  to  him,  "You  shall  go." 
He  said  to  me,  "You  shall  go." 
He  said  to  you,  "You  shall  go." 
He  said  to  them,  "You  shall  go." 


I  said,  "He  shall  go." 
You  said,  "He  shall  go." 
He  said,  "John  shall  go." 


Indirect  discourse 
I  said  that  you  should  go. 
I  said  that  he  should  go. 
You  said  that  I  should  go. 
You  said  that  he  should  go. 
He  said  that  I  should  go. 
He  said  that  you  should  go. 
He  said  that  they  should  go. 

I  said  that  he  should  go. 
You  said  that  he  should  go. 
He  said  that  John  should  go. 


C.  To  express  volition  when  the  subjects  are  the  same 

Original  form  Indirect  discourse 

I  said  of  myself,  "I  will  go."  I  said  that  I  would  go. 

You  said  of  yourself,  "  I  will  go."  You  said  that  you  would  go. 

He  said  of  himself,  "I  will  go."  He  said  that  he  would  go. 

D,  To  express  volition^  and  to  express  the  courteous  future^  when  the 
subjects  are  different 

Original  form  Indirect  discourse 

I  said  to  you,  "You  will  go."  I  said  that  you  would  go. 

I  said  to  him,  "You  will  go."  I  said  that  he  would  go. 

You  said  to  me,  "You  will  go."  You  said  that  I  would  go. 

You  said  to  him,  "You  will  go."  You  said  that  he  would  go. 

He  said  to  me,  "You  will  go."  He  said  that  I  would  go. 
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Original  form  ■  Indirect  discourse 

He  said  to  you,  *'You  will  go."       He  said  that  you  would  go. 
He  said  to  them,  "You  will  go."     He  said  that  they  would  go. 

I  said,  "He  will  go."  I  said  that  he  would  go. 

You  said,  "He  will  go."  You  said  that  he  would  go. 

He  said,  "John  will  go."  He  said  that  John  would  go. 

IV.    SUBORDINATE  CLAUSES 

In  subordinate  clauses,  the  use  of  the  courtesy-form  of  the  future  is 
frequently  inappropriate.  In  such  case,  shall  is  used  in  all  persons  to 
express  futurity,  and  will  is  reserved  for  its  original  meaning.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  should  and  would. 

Pure  futurity  Pure  volition 

If  I  shall  go,     .     .     .  If  I  will  go,     .     .     . 

If  you  shall  go,     .     .     .  If  you  will  go,     .     .     . 

If  he  shall  go,     .     .     .  If  he  will  go,     .     .     . 

If  I  should  go,     .     .     .  If  I  would  go,     .     .     . 

If  you  should  go,     .     .     .  If  you  would  go,     .     .     . 

If  he  should  go,     .     .     .  If  he  would  go,     .     .     . 

With  the  foregoing  principles  in  mind,  correct,  wherever  necessary, 
the  use  of  shall^  wiU,  should^  and  would,  in  the  following  sentences. 
Explain  fully  your  reasons  for  each  change. 

1.  If  nothing  else  than  this  one  essay  had  been  good,  I  would  have 
been  rewarded  by  that  for  having  read  the  entire  magazine. 

2.  We  were  determined  that  no  amount  of  talking  would  prevent 
us. 

3.  I  wondered  how  I  would  bear  such  an  examination,  and  if  I  would 
pass  the  test. 

4.  And  although  The  Rolling  Stone  had  an  almost  purely  local 
appeal,  yet,  if  it  had  flourished,  it  should  rival  Life  and  Judge  to-day. 

5.  And  if  we  accept  O.  Henry's  point  of  view,  never  again  will  we 
scoff  at  the  flimsy  pleasures  of  the  poor:  we  will  try  to  give  them  more 
pleasures. 

6.  The  most  that  I  will  attempt  will  be  to  show  them  some  reasons 
for  this. 

7.  We  will  be  sending  a  car-load  lot  to  your  city  next  Monday. 

8.  If  you  do  not  settle  immediately,  we  will  be  compelled  to  place 
the  bill  in  the  hands  of  our  collection  agency. 

9.  If  you  have  further  trouble,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  a  man  to  help 
you. 

10.  Were  the  author  to  restate  all  his  points  in  his  conclusion,  the 
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result  would  be  that  our  interest  would  decrease  and  that  we  would 
lose  the  force  of  the  article. 

11.  I  was  ordered  to  clean  the  snow  from  the  roof  that  no  water 
might  leak  through  when  the  snow  would  begin  to  melt. 

12.  If  military  training  would  be  introduced  into  our  public 
schools  and  would  be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  course,  the  length 
of  the  school  day  would  have  to  be  increased. 

13.  I  much  regret  that  I  will  be  unable  to  be  present. 

14.  In  twenty  seconds  the  animal  would  be  upon  me,  and  I  would 
be  under  his  powerful  jaws. 

15.  If  we  will  only  consider  these  standards,  we  will  be  able  more 
clearly  and  definitely  to  apply  this  test. 

16.  If  I  went  much  higher,  I  would  be  unable  to  breathe. 

17.  He  wanted  to  know  just  how  many  men  he  would  be  able  to 
send  against  the  enemy  should  he  appear. 

18.  If  you  will  communicate  with  me  as  soon  as  possible,  I  will 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  set  the  matter  right. 

19.  If  you  now  desire  the  additional  100  volumes,  we  will  be  pleased 
to  fill  your  order. 

20.  He  believed  that  he  could  catch  the  bird  if  he  would  put  salt 
on  its  tail. 

21.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  required  gymnasium  work  shall  be 
discontinued  on  April  first. 

22.  If  the  tariff  be  increased,  the  burden  shall  fall  still  more  heavily 
on  the  consumer. 

23.  We  feared  that  we  would  be  too  late. 


§  II.  EFFECTIVE  WORDS 

To  be  correct — to  use  only  such  words  as  are  in  good 
use,  reputable,  national,  and  present — is  not  the  sole 
essential  in  the  choice  of  words.  The  word  selected 
must  be  not  only  permissible  but  effective;  and  this 
effectiveness  is,  in  last  analysis,  a  matter  of  denotation 
and  of  connotation.  In  the  whole  composition,  in  the 
paragraph,  and  in  the  sentence,  denotation  and  connota- 
tion were  the  result  of  the  way  in  which  the  unit  was 
composed  in  respect  to  unity  of  material,  emphasis,  and 
coherence;  in  the  individual  word,  however,  denotation 
and  connotation  are  a  matter  not  of  composition  but  of 
selection:  each  word  must  be  directly  chosen  with  a  view 
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to  its  literal  meaning,  its  denotation,  and  its  suggested 
meanings,  its  connotation. 

§  II:  A.  THE  INTELLECTUAL  EFFECT 

For  intellectual  effect,  each  word  must  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  its  literal  meaning,  itsdenotation.  Among 
several  words  any  one  of  which  would  be  correct  for  the 
purpose,  we  must  choose  that  which  most  precisely  filB 
the  thought.  Be  not  content  to  say,  "The  boy  was 
anxious  to  be  at  home  again,"  unless  you  are  certain 
that  anxiety  was  his  precise  feeling.  His  mother,  doubt- 
less, was  ** anxious"  for  his  return;  but  was  the  boy 
'* anxious"  or  merely  ''eager"  or  "desirous"?  Is  it  a 
sailing  vessel  of  which  you  wish  to  speak?  What  sort  of 
sailing  vessel?  Is  it  a  catboat,  a  sloop,  a  bark,  a  barken- 
tine,  a  brig,  a  brigantine,  a  schooner,  or  a  full-rigged  ship? 
Each  of  these  words  has  its  distinct  denotation;  do  you 
wish  to  name  a  vessel  of  one  of  these  specific  types,  or 
will  the  generic  term  "sailing  vessel"  fit  your  meaning 
more  exactly?  For  intellectual  effect,  we  must  select 
the  word  with  precise  reference  to  its  literal  meaning,  its 
denotation. 

The  problem  of  selection  will  become  more  evident  if 
we  notice  a  few  of  the  necessary  cautions.  In  the  first 
place,  we  should  distinguish  sharply  between  the  specific 
and  the  general  word.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  g^sneral 
word,  the  class-name,  fits  our  thought  precisely :  occasions 
arise,  e.g.,  for  using  the  generic  "building."  But,  more 
often,  the  specific  word  should  be  our  choice:  "store," 
"factory,"  "cottage,"  "hotel,"  "apartment-house," 
"studio-apartment,"  "church,"  "barracks,"  "hospital." 
Do  not  use  a  general  word  for  a  specific  word :  say  what 
you  mean. 

In  the  second  place,  do  not  spoil  a  good  specific  word 
by  making  it  do  duty  as  a  general  word — ^by  making  it, 
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like  charity,  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Do  not,  for 
instance,  abuse  "fine**  and  **nice"  by  making  them  do 
duty  as  general  terms  of  approbation.  Use  them,  I  pray 
you,  with  some  realization  of  fine  distinctions — of  nice 
discriminations.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  place  your  own 
vocabulary — and  mentality — in  the  same  class  with  that 
of  the  babe  to  whom  every  four-footed  animal  is  a  **  bow- 
wow.'*    Say  what  you  mean! 

Thirdly,  beware  of  making  one  specific  word  do  duty 
for  another.  For  example,  the  words  '* acute"  and 
''dear" — and  even  the  colloquial  '*cute" — have  their 
appropriate  specific  uses;  but  the  girl  at  the  zoo  who 

.     .     .     thought  the  hippopotamus  was  "dear" 
And  said,  "Oh,  ain't  he  cute. 
The  great  big  ugly  brute," 

fully  deserved  the  poet's  protest: 

When  you  come  to  think  it  over,  ain't  it  queer? 

Say  what  you  mean! 

Closely  allied  to  this  perversion  of  specific  words  is  a 
fourth  fault,  which  results  often  in  exaggeration:  the  use 
of  one  general  term  for  another — the  perversion  of  generic 
words.  The  falling  stars  stream  splendor  through  the 
sky,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle.  Shall  we,  then,  charac- 
terize everything  from  an  ice-cream  sundae  to  a  canoe- 
trip  as  ''just  perfectly  splendid"?     Say  what  you  mean! 

These  four  cautions  regarding  the  misuse  of  words, 
however,  are  for  the  careless  writer,  not  for  the  stylist. 
He  who  writes  with  care  has  probably  outgrown  the  need 
of  such  advice;  rather  will  he  profit  by  the  three  cautions 
following : 

First,  then,  as  you  value  intellectual  precision,  beware 
the  passive  voice.  Do  not  say,  "Caesar  was  stabbed,'* 
unless,  for  reasons  rhetorical  or  other,  you  stand  in  awe  of 
"Brutus  and  the  rest";  use  the  active  voice:  "Brutus 
stabbed  Caesar."     Especially  ineffective  is  the  combina- 
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tion  of  the  passive  voice  with  an  unspedfic  verb:  was 
heard,  was  seen.    Say  not, 

John  was  seen  walking  down  the  street; 

■ 

but,  if  the  fact  that  he  was  seen  be  really  the  point, 

Someone  [name  him]  saw  John  walk  down  the  street; 
or,  if  this  be  not  the  point,  then  be  content  with 
John  walked  down  the  street. 

In  short,  say  what  you  mean! 

Secondly,  as  you  value  intellectual  precision,  beware 
the  '*  historical  present" — ^the  use  of  the  present  tense  for 
the  past.  Our  school  rhetorics  have  so  long  told  us  of 
that  old  Greek  figure,  ''vision,"  that  some  of  us  cannot 
tell  a  plain  story  without  pretending  to  imagine  its  events 
as  happening  before  our  eyes.  If  we  were  all  great 
writers,  and  if  this  figure,  **  vision,"  had  not  been  worked 
to  death,  it  might  occasionally  be  made  effective.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten,  however,  our  readers  or  hearers  will  fail 
to  participate  in  our  imaginative  'flight,  and  our  "vimoa" 
will  arouse  not  sympathy  but  smil^^  For  preciae 
denotation,  then,  reserve  the  present  tense  to  express 
present  time  or  to  express  those  truths  that  have  no  tune 
since  they  are  always  true.  For  past  events,  use  the  past 
tense,  not  the  present:  say  what  you  mean! 

Thirdly  and  finally — though  other  cautions  mig^t  be 
added — as  you  value  intellectual  precision,  select  among 
several  synonyms  that  word  which  expresses  only  what 
you  mean  rather  than  that  word  which  may  express 
both  what  you  mean  and  something  else. 

Note,  for  example,  the  distinction  between  the  relative 
pronouns  who  or  which  and  that.  If  the  preceding  comma 
be  omitted,  any  one  of  these  pronouns  may  introduce  a 
restrictive  relative  clause:  we  may  say 

This  is  the  book  thai  I  wanted; 
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or  we  may  say,  as  an  alternative, 
This  is  the  book  which  I  wanted. 

But,  as  who  or  which  may  introduce  either  restrictive  or 
non-restrictive  clauses,  while  that  may  introduce  only  the 
clause  that  is  restrictive,  the  relative  that  has,  for  the 
sentence  here  proposed,  the  more  precise  denotation. 
Indeed,  almost  the  only  case  in  which  that  would  not  be 
preferable  to  who  or  which  in  introducing  a  restrictive 
clause,  is  the  sentence  in  which  the  word  that  must  be  used 
for  other  purposes;  e.g.. 

He  said  that  that  was  the  book  that  he  wanted. 
He  said  that  the  book  that  he  wanted  was  that  one. 

As  a  further  example  of  selection  among  synonyms, 
consider  the  meanings  of  while ^  although,  and  and.  The 
conjunction  while  is  a  word  much  overworked.  Best 
used  to  introduce  a  clause  of  time,  it  is  used  also  to  in- 
troduce clauses  concessive  and  coordinate.     The  sentence 

While  Smith  attended  college,  Jones  stayed  at  home, 

is  expressed  with  precision  if  the  meaning  be  that  during 
the  time  that  Smith  attended  college,  Jones  stayed  at 
home.  If,  however,  the  first  clause  be  concessive,  the 
sentence  would    better  read. 

Although  Smith  attended  college,  Jones  stayed  at  home; 

and,  if  the  clauses  be  coordinate,  the  better  form  would  be, 

Smith  attended  college,  but  [or  and]  Jones  stayed  at  home. 

To  use  while  in  the  sense  of  although,  and,  or  but,  or  to 
fail  to  discriminate  between  who  or  which  and  the  restric- 
tive thaty  is  to  sacrifice  precision  of  denotation. 

EXERCISE   III:  DENOTATION   OF  WORDS 

Revise  for  better  denotation  the  diction  of  the  following  sentences: 
I.  To  the  right,  a  boat  was  seen  with  two  lights. 
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2.  A  most  impressive  sight  is  to  go  to  Riverside  Park  and  witneaa 
the  sunset  exercises  on  the  battle->8hips. 

3.  While  dress  does  not  always  make  a  man,  still,  in  this  busy, 
work-a-day  world,  we  must  all  admit  that  we  judge  largely  by 
externals. 

4.  At  length,  Silas  Marner  adopted  a  child  that  had  been  found  by 
her  dead  mother  in  the  snow. 

5.  There  was  nothing  in  her  make-up  that  would  attract  inunediate 
attention. 

6.  What  el^^ant  scenery! 

7.  Here  and  there,  on  either  side  of  the  road,  could  be  seen  fltdceru^ 
lanterns  used  to  give  light  for  a  threeK:ani-Monte  game. 

8.  From  outside,  the  boy  could  be  seen  by  the  fire  in  the  room. 
.  9.  The  sorrows  of  people  of  our  own  race  and  of  many  more  of 
our  own  religion  were  felt  by  us  and  by  our  cordigionists. 

10.  Otu*  pacificism  is  now  exhausted:  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion 
can  be  met  only  by  otu*  belligerence. 

11.  Darwin  was  attracted  by  the  "imperious  word  'oug^t'," 
while  he  says  nothing  in  favor  of  the  joy  of  living. 

12.  The  conditions  of  humanity  are  such  that  the  problem  of  beiny 
oneself  is  easily  the  paramount  one. 

13.  We  cannot,  in  all  fairness,  criticize  him  too  teverdy  for  thb 
fault  alone. 

14.  He  who  cannot  obey,  cannot  command. 

§  II:B.  THE  EMOTIONAL  EFFECT 

For  emotional  effect,  each  word  must  be  selected  with  a 
view  to  its  connotation,  the  assodatioiui  it  suggesti. 
Having  narrowed  our  choice  of  Words  fiiBt  to  those  that 
are  correct,  and,  second,  to  those  that  are  effective  Intei* 
lectually,  we  must  narrow  our  choice,  finally,  to  those 
that  are  effective  emotionally.    What  does  this  involve? 

Appropriate  connotation — ^the  power  df  arousing  in  the 
reader  the  precise  emotional  effect  desired:— involves,  in 
the  first  place,  selection  of  words  determined  by  the 
emotional  purpose  of  the  writer.  "Mother"  and  "ma- 
ternal parent"  and  "ntiamma"  are  equally  correct,  and 
have  almost  the  same  denotation;  but  how  different  their 

connotations!    The  personal  associations  of  the  readeFi 
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as  we  shall  note  below,  will  somewhat  modify  these 
connotations;  but,  in  general,  we  may  say  that  where 
"mamma"  h  childish,  ** mother"  is  mature;  where 
"mamma"  is  intimate,  "mother"  is  respectful  if  not 
formal;  and  as  for  "maternal  parent,"  it  is  so  super- 
formal  as  to  be  mildly  amusing.  By  whatever  word  we 
describe  her,  something  of  connotation,  as  we  noted  in 
discussing  the  qualities  of  material,  must  arise  from  the 
subject-matter  in  itself;  but  with  this  must  arise  also  the 
connotation  of  the  word  selected.  Evidently,  then, 
we  must  choose  our  word,  as  well  as  our  material,  to  fit 
our  emotional  purpose. 

To  list  and  to  discuss  all  the  possible  emotional  pur- 
poses of  writers,  is  here  as  superfluous  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible; but  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  emotional  effects  to 
be  avoided,  may  prove  of  service.  One  effect  particu- 
larly to  be  shunned  is  triteness:  beware  of  words  and 
phrases  that,  whatever  their  value  once,  are  now  outworn. 
Beware  of  that  "struggling  mass  of  humanity"  which 
"has  seen  better  days"  and  which  now,  "in  full  blast" 
or  "with  a  dull,  sickening  thud,"  is  "wending  its  way" 
homeward,  "sadder  but  wiser"! 

On  the  other  hand,  beware  of  giving  to  your  style  that 
tone  of  flashy  cheapness  characteristic  of  much  modem 
journalistic  prose — the  tone  so  delightfully  caricatured 
by  Mr.  Philip  Littell  in  his  discussion  of  the  books  on 
will-training: 

Many  a  man  who  once  was  timid  and  uncertain  whenever  he  had 
to  approach  the  captains  of  industry,  and  whose  lot  it  often  was 
to  be  turned  down  cold,  unheard,  is  now  aggressively  gainful,  full 
of  pep  and  pr(^x)Mtions  having  the  punch.  He  has  an  eye  of  steel,  a 
chin  of  granite,  a  compelling  smile,  and  he  has  the  big  men,  the  smok- 
ers of  maravillas  and  the  riders  in  Rolls-Royces,  coming  round  to  his 
office  and  eating  out  of  his  glad  hand. 

Preach,  if  you  must,  the  platitude  that  flowers  at  the 
funeral  will  not  atone  for  lack  of  kindness  when  the  de- 
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ceased  was  living;  but,  at  least,  spare  us  the  epigram 
that  what  the  world  craves  is  "taffy,  not  epitaphy." 
It  connotes  not  kindness  but  flippancy. 

Again,  beware  in  diction  as  in  materiair  of  anything 
that  connotes  vulgarity  or  illiteracy.  Much  slang  is 
bad,  not  in  itself  but  in  its  suggestion  of  the  kind  oi 
man  that  uses  it.  Many  barbarisms  and  impnq>rietie8, 
harmless  perhaps  in  themselves,  connote  bad  company. 
What  shall  we  think  of  the  home-training,  the  schooling, 
and  the  associates  of  the  youth  who,  pickii^  up  a  lady's 
gloves,  returned  them  to  her  with  the  gallant  query,  "Be 
them  youm?" 

Yet,  almost  as  unfortunate  as  this  coanotatto&  of 
illiteracy  and  vulgarity,  is  the  connotation  of  pretentious* 
ness,  the  attempt  to  make  little  fishes  talk  like  giieat . 
whales.  Lowell,  in  a  preface  to  the  BigUnv  Papers^  had 
a  word  to  say  on  this  head  that  will  be  worth  our  reading; 
but  the  fault  is  not  limited  to  Lowell's  times,  or  Gold- 
smith's. 

.  .  .  While  the  achoolmaster  has  been  busy  staxdiii^  ov 
language  and  smoothing  it  flat  with  the  maofl^  of  a  mxpfiomsd  rhwj 
cal  authority,  the  newi^Miper  reporter  has  been  ddng  even  nibfe  harm 
by  stretching  and  swelling  it  to  suit  his  occasJons.  A  doaen  yeats 
ago  I  began  a  list,  which  I  have  added  to  from  time  to  time^  of  some 
of  the  changes  which  may  be  fairly  laid  at  his  door.  Igiveafeirof 
them  as  showing  their  toidency,  all  the  more  dangetoiu  that  thdbr 
effect,  like  that  of  some  poisons,  is  insensibly  cumuladve,  and  tiitt 
they  are  sure  at  last  of  effect  among  a  people  whose  chief  rauBngii 
the  daily  paper.  I  give  in  two  columns  the  old  style  and  its  modem 
equivalent. 

.     OldSi:^  NewSiyie 

Was  hanged.  Was  launched  into  eternity. 

When  the  halter  was  put  round    When  the  fatal  noose  wa8a4iiiited 
his  neck.  about  uie  necx  off  tne  nuoriit* 

nate victim  oilii  owft  uobfi^ 
dMpaflrioM. 
A  great  crowd  came  to  see.  A  vast  cooooaraa  w«a 

to  witness. 
Great  fire.  IKsaatrous  conflagratioiL 
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Old  Style 
The  fire  spread. 

House  burned. 

The  fire  was  got  under. 

Man  fell. 

A  horse  and  wagon  ran  against. 


The  frightened  horse. 
Sent  for  the  doctor. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  in  a  short 
speech  welcomed. 


New  Style 

The  conflagration  extended  its 
devastating  career. 

Edifice  consumed. 

The  progress  of  the  devouring 
element  was  arrested. 

Individual  was  precipitated. 

A  valuable  horse  attached  to  a 
vehicle  driven  by  J.  S.,  in  the 
employment  of  J.  B.,  collided 
with. 

The  infuriated  animal. 

Called  into  requisition  the  ser- 
vices of  the  family  physician. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  the  me- 
tropolis, in  well-chosen  and 
eloquent  language,  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  plaudits 
of  the  surging  multitude,  offi- 
cially tendered  the  hospitalities. 

I  shall,  with  your  permission,  beg 
leave  to  offer  some  brief  obser- 
vations. 

Commenced  his  rejoinder. 

Tendered  him  a  banquet. 

One  of  those  omnipresent  charac- 
ters who,  as  if  in  pursuance  of 
some  previous  arrangement, 
are  certain  to  be  encountered 
in  the  vicinity  when  an  acci- 
dent occurs,  ventured  the  sug- 
gestion. 

He  deceased,  he  passed  out  of 
existence,  his  spirit  quitted  its 
earthly  habitation,  winged  its 
way  to  eternity,  shook  off  its 
burden,  etc. 

Appropriate  connotation,  however,  involves  not  merely 
this  selection  of  words  determined  by  the  emotional 
purpose  of  the  writer,  but  also,  secondly,  selection  deter- 
mined by  the  emotional  receptivity  of  the  reader.  For 
this  purpose,  the  ideal  word,  of  course,  is  that  which  will 


I  shall  say  a  few  words. 


Began  his  answer. 
Asked  him  to  dine. 
A  bystander  advised. 


He  died. 
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have  wide  connotative  appeal.  Bayard  Taylor,  in  The 
Song  of  the  Camp,  tells  of  the  connotation  of  Annie 
Laurie  to  men  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol: 

Each  heart  recalled  a  different  name, 
But  all  sang  Annie  Laurie, 

Voice  after  voice  caught  up  the  song, 

Until  its  tender  passion 
Rose  like  an  anthem,  rich  and  strong — 

Their  battle-eve  confession. 

Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  apeik; 

But,  as  the  song  grew  louder, 
Something  upon  the  soldier's  chedc 

Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder.    .    .    . 

Aad  Irish  Nora's  eyes  are  dim 

For  a  singer  dumb  and  gory; 
And  English  Mary  mourns  for  him 

Who  sang  of  "  Aniue  Laurie." 

But  not  all  words  possess  so  wide  a  connotative  appeal 
as  ''Annie  Laurie":  for  many  words,  the  connotations 
differ  for  different  men;  for  many  men,  some  words  are 
not  connotative.  Culture  has  been  defined  as  "capacity 
to  react  to  connotatons" ;  but  in  this  1^,  when  education 
and  all  other  human  activities  have  become  so  varioust 
the  connotations  to  which  men  react  are  even  more 
highly  specialized  than  are  the  denotations  that  tbty 
understand.  Milton,  with  all  his  wisdom,  scarcdy  could 
foresee  a  time  when  education  should  not  include  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  if  not  of  Hebrew.  What 
would  he  think  of  a  university  that  gave  baccalaureate 
degrees  in  chemical  or  electrical  ei^pmeering?  What 
would  he  think  of  an  edition  of  Paradise  Lost  in  which  the 
connotations  of  his  Greek,  Latin,  and  biblical  allusions 
were  laboriously  explained  in  footnotes?  For  that  matter, 
how  far  would  Milton  appreciate  the  flavor  of  a  story  by 
O.  Henry?    The  fact  is  that  ''culturet"  as  a 
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possession  of  all  cultured  men,  has  given  way  to  *' cul- 
tures"; and,  as  a  result,  men  imagine  that  they  differ  in 
their  **  tastes" — ^whatever  they  mean  by  that — ^when  the 
real  trouble  is  that  they  differ  merely  in  respect  to  the 
connotations  that  arouse  their  feelings. 

Because  men  thus  differ,  we,  as  writers,  must  vary 
our  diction  to  fit  the  differing  emotional  receptivities  of 
our  readers.  Why  is  it  that  the  story  that  is  rejected  by 
one  editor  is  oftentimes  accepted  with  alacrity  by  some 
other?  More  often  than  not,  it  is  because  the  connota- 
tions of  its  words  are  addressed  to  the  type  of  reader  that 
subscribes  to  the  second  magazine,  not  to  him  that  buys 
the  first.  Do  you  yourself  read  The  New  Republic,  The 
Independent,  The  Literary  Digest,  The  Outlook,  Harper^ s. 
The  Century,  The  Yale  Review,  Smart  Set,  System,  The  Un- 
popular Review,  The  Nation,  or  The  Saturday  Evening  Post? 
To  what  type  of  connotations  do  you  react?  Tell  me 
what  you  read,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  you  are.  And  who 
are  your  readers?  To  which  of  the  fifty-seven  varieties 
do  they  belong?  Will  they  react  to  the  emotional 
stimuli  embodied  in  the  opening  sentence  of  The  Cop  and 
the  Anthem: 

On  his  bench  in  Madison  Square,  Soapy  moved  uneasily. 

Or  will  they  react  more  surely  to  the  connotations  of 
Whittier: 

A  single  hay -cart  down  the  dusty  road 
Creaks  slowly,  with  its  driver  fast  asleep 
On  the  load's  top. 

Or,  is  their  background  literary  when  they  '*  Glean  from 
ghost-gardens  of  fair  memories' 7  Do  your  readers 
thrill  to  ''Kitchener  wants  you!*'  and  to  its  American 
equivalent?  Or  are  they  emotionally  still  of  the  genera- 
tion that  was  exhorted  to  ''Remember  the  Maine"? 
How  do  they  respond  emotionally  to-day  to  that  verse  of 
twenty  years  ago: 
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Oh,  dewy  was  the  morning  upon  the  first  of  May; 

And  Dewey  was  the  admiral  down  in  Manila  Bay; 

And  dewy  were  the  Regent's  eyes — ^them  royal  orbs  of  blue; 

And  do  we  feel  discouraged?    We  do  not  think  we  dot 

When  they  recall  the  thrill  with  which  they  read  that 
bit  of  doggerel  on  it8  first  appearance,  do  they  recall  i^bo 
what  a  certain  German  admiral  attempted  in  Manillt  Bay 
on  that  memorable  occasion,  and  what  a  certain  Britirii 
admiral  said — and  did — about  it?  Unless  you  knoir 
to  what  groups  of  stimuli  they  will  respond,  you  cannot 
stir  your  readers'  feelings. 

Thus  far,  in  discussing  the  emotional  effect  of  words,  I 
have  said  only  that  appropriate  connotatito  ihvolves 
a  selection  of  words  determined,  in  the  firdt  place,  by  the 
emotional  purpose  of  the  writer,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
by  the  emotional  receptivity  of  the  reader.  Under  the 
first  head,  I  have  exhorted  you  to  avoid  a  connotation  of 
triteness,  of  flashy  cheapness,  of  vulgirity  6r  illiteracy, 
and  of  pretentiousness.  Under  the  second,  I  have  urged 
that  you  select,  if  possible,  the  word  that  wiU  appeal 
emotionally  to  readers  of  all  classes;  but  that,  in  any  case, 
you  select  the  word  that  will  appeal  emodoiiaily  to  tlie 
particular  group  of  readers  whom  you  addresd.  It  fe- 
mains  for  me  to  give  two  practical  suggestions  as  to  hoew 
to  obtain  words  that  are  connotative.  * 

The  first  of  these  suggestions  is,  that  you  will  most 
often  find  the  wotd  that  is  connotative  among  the  woids 
that  are  specific.  I  admit  that  you  will  find  eatc^tions: 
the  motto  of  the  French  Republic,  "Liberty,  equaKty, 
fraternity,"  is  made  up  of  words  that  are  general,  Aot 
specific;  yet,  in  this  connection,  they  possess  strong  con- 
notation. Usually,  however,  it  is  a  very  specific  "Annie 
Laurie''  that  will  help  each  heart  to  recall  its  favorite 
name.  Just  as  concrete  material  rather  than  abstract 
conceptions — "dead  Caesar's  wounds"  rather  than 
"honor"  and  "ambition" — makes  connotative  materiali 
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so,  in  the  diction  expressing  this  material,  it  is  not  the 
generic  but  the  specific  word  that  *' stirs  the  heart  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.*' 

My  second  suggestion  is,  that  you  will  most  often  find 
the  desired  connotation  among  words  that  are  not  only 
specific,  as  aforesaid,  but  also  onomatopoetic — "formed  to 
resemble  the  sound  of  the  thing  signified.'*  Not  to  verse 
only,  but  to  emotional  prose  as  well,  apply  the  lines  of 
Pope: 

'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offense: 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows; 

But,  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 

The  line,  too,  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow; 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

As  but  a  single  example,  let  me  recall  to  you  the  familiar 
passage  from  De  Quincey: 

She  is  one  ample  cemetery,  and  has  been  for  many  a  year;  but, 
in  the  mighty  calms  that  brood  for  weeks  over  tropic  latitudes,  she 
fascinates  the  eye  with  a  Fata-Morgana  revelation,  as  of  human  life 
still  subsisting  in  submarine  asylums  sacred  from  the  storms  that 
torment  our  upper  aiir. 

Can  you  not  hear  in  this  passage,  especially  in  its  closing 
lines,  the  soft  swish  of  the  water  as  the  tides,  rising  and 
falling,  caress  the  sunken  city?  Suggestion  such  as  this 
is  far  more  subtle — and  far  more  effective — than  the 
connotation  that  comes  merely  from  the  specific  word. 

EXERCISE  IV:  CONNOTATION  OF  WORDS 

Discuss  the  connotation  of  the  diction  of  the  following  sentences: 
point  out  what  you  consider  bad,  but  also  what  you  consider  good. 

I.  I  found  myself  in  a  struggling  mass  of  humanity,  fighting,  push- 
ing, and  yelling. 
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2.  When  Pendleton  kicked  off  for  Princeton,  the  Princetoidaiui 
charged  like  a  house  on  fire. 

3.  Below  us  lay  the  valley  in  all  its  ^ringtime  g^ory.  ,  .  . 
This  was  broken  only  by  the  sluggish  river  as  it  wended  its  way  south- 
ward. ...  On  our  right,  the  mountains  stood  out  in  all  their 
ruggedness. 

4.  In  their '' gym-suits,"  the  freshmen  looked  like  so  many  exhibits 
at  a  kennel-show:  there  were  dachshunds  and  poodles,  spaniels  and 
terriers,  Newfoundlands  and  greyhounds,  English  bulls  and  Frendi 
bulls. 

5.  The  sharp  report  of  my  rifle,  followed  by  a  dull  thud  as  the 
heron  hit  the  ground,  broke  the  solitude. 

6.  As  you  look  down  from  the  bridge,  you  see  a  surging,  pushing 
mass  of  humanity. 

7.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think,  when  you  have  been  walking 
across  the  campus  on  a  cold  rainy  day,  carrying  a  tussling  umbrdla 
in  one  hand  and  a  load  of  books  in  the  other,  how  much  more  com- 
fortable and  convenient  would  be  a  warm  rain-coat  with  spadous 
inside  pockets? 

8.  His  collar  looked  as  if  it  had  seen  better  days. 

9.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  great  pleasure  that  I  wended  my  way 
toward  the  university. 

10.  I  took  the  first  car  for  home,  and  arrived  in  due  season,  a 
sadder  but  wiser  f  reside. 

11.  The  fight  was  in  full  blast. 

12.  The  main  purpose  of  the  conclusion  of  an  exposition  is  to  drive 
home  the  point  of  view. 

13.  Enlist  in  the  navy!    Eventually — idiy  not  now? 

14.  The  Hoover-bug  ^1  get  you  if  you  don't  watdi  out! 

CONCLUSION 

To  sum  up:  Words,  like  sentences  and  paragraphs, 
should  be  correct  and  effective.  Correctness  consbts  in 
conformity  to  good  use,  the  usage  tliat  is  reputable* 
national,  and  present.  Violations  of  correctness  in  dic- 
tion are  either  barbarisms — ^words  not  in  the  language — 
or  improprieties — words  correct  in  themselves  but  mis- 
applied. Of  the  latter,  the  thirteen  instances  discussed 
in  this  chapter — especially  the  misuse  of  wiU  for  shaU 
in  the  first  person  future — seem  especially  important. 
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Effectiveness  in  diction  is  to  be  attained  through  selection 
for  denotation  and  connotation.  For  intellectual  effec- 
tiveness, we  must  select  the  word  with  precise  reference 
to  its  literal  meaning.  We  must  not  use  a  general  word 
for  a  specific  word,  nor  a  specific  for  a  general;  we  must 
not  use  one  specific  word  for  another,  or  one  general  word 
for  another.  We  must  not  use  the  passive  voice  unless 
we  mean  it;  we  must  avoid  the  "historical  present"; 
among  several  synonyms,  we  must  select  that  one  which 
expresses  only  what  we  mean  rather  than  one  that  ex- 
presses both  what  we  mean  and  something  else.  For 
emotional  effectiveness,  we  must  select  each  word  with 
reference  to  its  suggested  meanings.  We  must  consider 
the  emotional  effect  that  we  intend:  we  should  avoid 
connotations  of  triteness,  of  flashy  cheapness,  of  vulgarity, 
of  pretentiousness.  We  must  consider  also  the  emotional 
receptivity  of  the  reader:  either  we  must  use  words  whose 
connotative  appeal  is  universal,  or  we  must  adapt  the 
connotation  of  our  words  to  the  particular  readers  we 
address.  For  either  readers  in  general  or  readers  in  a 
particular  group,  we  shall  most  often  find  the  desired 
connotation  among  words  that  are  specific  and  that  are 
onomatopoetic.  Through  conformity  to  these  standards 
of  correctness  and  effectiveness,  the  word  will  fulfil  its 
function  in  the  larger  units  of  which  it  forms  a  part:  to 
contribute  toward  the  intellectual  and  emotional  effect 
intended. 

EXERCISE  V:  DENOTATION  AND  CONNOTATION 

In  the  following  sentences,  selected  from  the  quotations  in  an 
unpublished  "Guest-Book,**  point  out  and  discuss  instances  in  which 
you  find  the  denotation  or  connotation  of  a  word  especially  appro- 
priate: 

I.  Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  will  not  flatter  you  by  saying  "a  penny 
for  your  thoughts."  I  never  pay  more  than  the  market  price  for 
such  articles.  But  I  will  ask  you  to  lend  me  a  few  thoughts  if  you 
happen  to  have  any  about  you.    Any  little  simple  thing  will  do. 

Crothbrs. 
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2.  Wdoome  be  ye  that  are  iMce: 

Ye  shall  all  have  right  good  cheer. 

Old  Emgusb  Cmmou 

3.  Sk,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house. 

Sbaksbbrx. 

4.  Unfold  the  pages  o£  my  heart 
And  read  therein  your  welcome. 

5.  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes!    I  oould  waep  and  I  could 
laugh;  I  am  light  and  heavy.    Welcome! 


6.  A  fair  good  evening  to  my  hostess. 

Btbon. 

7.  Here  is  bread,  which  strengthens  man's  heart. 

Matthbw  Hbhxt. 

8.  .    .    .    And  a  perpetual  feast  of  aectaiwl  sweets. 

Milton. 

9.  What  say  you  to  such  a  supper,  vnkh  such  a  woouui? 

Byron. 

10.  Polly,  put  the  kettle  on;  we'll  all  have  teat 

NUSSBRT  RHmB. 

11.  I  am  glad  I  was  not  bom  before  tea. 

SiDNBT  Suns. 

12.  O  woman  at  the  evening  board. 

So  gracious,  sweet,  and  purring* 
So  happy  while  tlie  tea  b  poured. 
So  blest  when  spoons  are  stirring! 

HfMffffti 

13.  We'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

BuiMt* 

14.  Ah!  you  flavor  everything.    You  ace  tibe  irmnflla  of  society. 

SifNttT  Smith. 

15.  I  won't  quarrd  with  my  bread  and  butter^ 

Swift* 

16.  A  book  of  verses  underneath  the  boug^ 
A  jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread— and  thou! 

Omar  Khayyam. 

17.  I — ^whom  kings  and  queens  crouch  to— -like  t>eans. 

Browning. 

18.  Plain  food  is  quite  enough  for  me; 
Three  courses  are  as  good  as  ten. 
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19.  Fate  cannot  harm  me:  I  have  dined  to-day. 

Sidney  Smith. 

20.  No  man  can  be  wise  on  an  empty  stomach. 

George  Eliot. 

21.  We  hae  meat  and  we  can  eat, 

Sae  let  the  Lord  be  thankit. 

Burns. 

22.  King  Richard  swore,  on  land  or  shore 

He  never  feasted  better. 

Old  Ballad. 

23.  And  what  they  could  not  eat  that  night, 

The  Queen  next  morning  fried. 

Mother  Goose. 

24.  Each  day  his  boards  were  filled  with  lordly  fare. 

Greene. 

25.  I  do  feast  to-night  my  best  esteemed  acquaintance. 

Shakspere. 

26.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  wish — say  nothing. 

Anon. 

27.  He  that  is  of  a  merry  heart,  hath  a  continual  feast. 

Proverbs,  15:15. 

28.  The  most  utterly  lost  of  all  days  is  that  on  which  you  have  not 
laughed. 

Chamfort. 

29.  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat.    The  heaven's  breath  smells 
wooingly  here. 

Shakspere. 

30.  We'll  dine  in  the  great  room;  but  let  the  music  and  banquet  be 
prepared  here. 

Massinger. 

31.  Give  me  the  room  whose  every  nook 
Is  dedicated  to  a  book. 

Where  one  may  find  the  lords  of  rhyme 
From  Homer  down  to  Dobson's  time. 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

32.  "Where's  Shakspere's  works?"  inquired  Marlowe's  Dr.  Faustus. 
"You  may  search  me,"  said  Bacon's  Essays. 

Crothers. 

33.  Old  friends  to  talk! 
Ay,  bring  those  chosen  few, 

The  wise,  the  courtly,  and  the  true. 

Robert  Hinkley  Messinger. 

34.  To  be  poking  the  fire  all  alone  is  a  sin. 

Samuel  Lovbr. 
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35.  In  came  Mrs.  Fezziwig,  one  vast  substantial  smile. 

Dickens. 

36.  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  days  of  auld  lang  syne? 

Burns. 

37.  Where  you  have  friends,  you  should  not  go  to  inns. 

George  Eliot. 

38.  I  charge  ye,  invite  them  all.     My  cook  and  1*11  provide. 

Shaksperb. 

39.  And  Don  and  Sancho,  Tramp  and  Tray,  . 

Upon  the  parlor  steps  collected. 
Wagged  all  their  tails,  and  seemed  to  say, 
"Our  master  knows  you:  you're  expected.*' 

PRAED. 

40.  "These  are  my  sediments,"  said  the  Town  Pump;  "I  hope  I 
make  myself  clear."  Anon. 

41.  And  the  psychic  force  came  rolling  with  a  nawful  dark-blue 
sound.  L.  Allen  Harker. 

42.  Where  Macgregor  sits,  there  is  the  head  of  the  table. 

Anon. 

43.  Lads  and  lasses,  to  your  places! 
Up  the  middle  and  down  again! 

Old  Song. 

44.  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house 
When  our  gudeman's  awa*. 

Jean  Adam. 

45.  "  'Tis  strange  you  cannot  sing,**  quoth  he; 
"The  folk  all  sing  in  Arcady!** 

Bunner. 

46.  Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest! 

Pope. 

47.  We  two  are  the  greatest  folk  here  to-day. 


48.  Says  he,  "  Td  better  call  agin.** 
Says  she,  "Think  likely.  Mister." 

49.  So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 

50.  If  we  must  part,  then  let  us  go  together. 


Ingoldsby. 

Lowell. 

Shenstone. 
Anon. 


PART  III 
LONG  THEMES 


CHAPTER  VII 
EXPOSITION 

WRITERS  upon  rhetoric  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  classify  literature  in  four  or,  occasion- 
ally, in  five  main  types:  exposition,  ai^^ument, 
criticism,  narration,  and  description.  If  this  textbook 
were  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  field,  it  should  here, 
in  Part  III,  devote  at  least  a  chapter  to  each  of  these  five 
types  of  literature.  Since,  however,  this  book  is  intended 
as  a  classroom  manual,  not  as  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy 
of  composition,  I  shall  omit  consideration  of  two  types: 
argument,  because  argumentation  is  a  subject  usually  re- 
served for  a  separate  course,  and,  therefore,  for  a  separate 
textbook;  description,  because,  in  actual  literary  woric, 
pure  description  is  rarely  written  on  a  scale  larger  than 
that  of  our  ''short"  themes.  The  scope  of  Part  III,  there- 
fore, is  a  discussion  of  efficiency  m  the  writing  of  exposi- 
tion, criticism,  and  narration.  Indeed,  I  purpose  to  limit 
the  discussion  further  to  the  particular  forms  of  these 
three  types  that  will  give  (^>portunity.  for  securing  the 
most  nearly  perfect  unity  of  effect:  die  exposition  that 
is  based  not  on  a  term  but  on  a  proposition,  the  literary 
criticism  that  attains  a  sinularly  definite  singleness  of  im» 
pression,  and  that  type  of  narration  (the  short-story  in 
the  most  precise  meaning  of  that  name)  which,  to  adopt 
the  phrase  of  Poe,  aims  strictly  to  produce  ''a  certain 
unique  or  single  effect."  Of  these,  we  shall  conader,  in 
the  present  chapter,  exposition. 

Exposition  is  that  type  of  literary  compositioa  which 
has  for  its  function  to  explain,  rather  than  to  prove  or  to 
appraise  or  to  depict  or  to  rdate  a  story.  Of  the  five 
types  of  composition,  it  comes  most  nearly  to  bdng 
purely  intellectual;  for  ait;ument  invdves  in  practice 
21  3ai  . 
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something  of  persuasion,  which  is  an  emotional  appeal; 
criticism,  although  intellectual  in  its  method  of  pre- 
sentation, is  emotional  in  its  subject-matter — in  that  it 
is  an  intellectual  explanation  of  the  critic's  emotional 
reaction  upon  the  art-work  criticised;  and  description  and 
narration  are,  of  course,  emotional  both  in  method  of 
presentation  and  in  subject-matter,  for  their  function  is 
to  entertain  the  reader.  Sometimes,  as  in  an  article  in 
an  encyclopedia,  the  function  of  exposition  appears  to 
be  the  explanation  of  a  term:  the  writer  takes  the  subject 
"Iron,"  for  example,  and  gives  a  classified  presentation 
of  all  the  facts  concerning  iron — its  physical  properties, 
its  chemical  properties,  its  ores,  their  distribution, 
their  purity,  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  history  of  iron, 
statistics  of  iron,  the  medicinal  uses  of  iron,  and  many 
more.  An  exposition  of  a  term,  however,  is,  after  all, 
nothing  more  than  the  presentation  of  classified  infor- 
mation— a  thing  scarcely  more  purposeful,  not  to  say 
'* literary,'*  than  is  a  census  report.  The  exposition  that 
is  worth  the  writing  is  that  produced  by  him  who,  from 
the  encyclopedia  article  and  better  sources,  selects  the 
facts  significant  for  some  special  purpose,  and,  with  them, 
writes  an  article  that  makes  clear  not  the  meaning 
of  the  term  **iron"  but  some  definite  proposition  con- 
cerning **iron** — not  the  subject  but  the  subject  plus  a 
predicate.  This  is  the  type  of  exposition  that  we  shall 
here  discuss.  Doubtless  the  world  has  place  for  less 
formal  types  of  exposition;  but  to  study  or  to  practice 
the  technique  of  such  expositions  would  be  a  waste  of 
effort.  For  the  purposes  of  this  textbook,  therefore,  we 
shall  now  redefine  exposition  as  that  type  of  literary 
composition  which  has  for  its  function  to  explain  a 
proposition,  usually  through  definition  and  analysis. 
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§  I.  GATHERING  THE  MATERIAL 

In  exposition,  as  in  other  forms  of  literary  composition, 
gathering  the  material  is  that  step  which  has  for  its 
immediate  aim  to  contribute  detail,  and,  for  its  process, 
the  discovery  and  the  recording  of  this  material.  In 
exposition,  however,  the  gathering  of  the  material  difiFers 
from  that  in  other  types  of  literary  composition  in  that — 
since  the  effect  to  be  produced  upon  the  reader  is,  in 
exposition,  chiefly  intellectual— the  material,  like  the 
method  of  presentation,  must  be  primarily  denotattve 
and  only  incidentally  connotative. 

§  I: A.  THE   AIM    IN   GATHERING   THE 

MATERIAL 

The  aim  in  gathering  the  material  for  exposition  is,  as  I 
have  said  above,  to  contribute  detail.  This  detail  should 
be  (as  a  prerequisite)  concrete;  but,  more  important, 
it  should  be  selected  with  reference  primarily  to  its 
denotation  and  but  incidentally  to  its  connotation. 
This  topic  was  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  Chapta:8 1  and 
II,  that  I  need  not  amplify  it  here,  or  even  pause  to  repeat 
our  definitions  of  concreteness,  denotation,  and  oonnotar 
tion.  We  may,  however,  consider  two  examples.  The 
first  is  a  passage  from  Tyler's  American  RewhiHaH*  Its 
purpose  is  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  Paine's  pamphlet  Common  Sense  in  the 
months  immediately  preceding  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. In  a  sense,  the  material  is  concrete;  tor  it 
consists  of  direct  citations  from  the  newspapers  and  the 
correspondence  of  the  time.  In  another  sense,  however, 
the  material  is  not  concrete;  for  the  writers  quoted  give, 
for  the  most  part,  not  spedfic  facts  but  generalized 
opinions.  The  material  may  be  deemed  denotative, 
in  so  far  as  it  gives  clear  examples  of  Tyler's  central 
thought .    With  but  few  exceptions,  however,  his  material 
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lacks  connotation,  and,  as  a  result,  the  passage  as  a  whole 
lacks  interest.  In  short,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
material  assembled,  this  passage  from  Tyler's  American 
Revolution  must  be  accounted,  as  exposition,  ordinary. 

EXTRACT  FROM  TYLER'S  ''AMERICAN  REVOLUTION" 

Of  all  the  contemporary  testimonies  to  the  immediate  power  of 
Common  Sense^  one  of  the  earliest  is  that  of  General  Charles  Lee, 
who,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1776 — fifteen  days  after  the 
first  issue  of  the  pamphlet — wrote  to  Washington:  "Have  you  seen 
the  pamphlet  Common  Sense?  I  never  saw  such  a  masterly,  irresist- 
ible performance.  It  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  concurrence  with  the 
transcendent  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  ministry,  give  the  'coup- 
de-grace*  to  Great  Britain.  In  short,  I  own  myself  convinced  by 
the  arguments,  of  the  necessity  of  separation."  On  the  thirty- 
first  of  January,  one  day  after  Washington  had  received  Lee's  letter, 
he  wrote  thus  to  Joseph  Reed:  "A  few  more  such  flaming  arguments 
as  were  exhibited  at  Falmouth  and  Norfolk;  added  to  the  sound 
doctrine  and  unanswerable  reasoning  contained  in  Common  Sense, 
will  not  leave  numbers  at  4  loss  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of 
separation."  A  few  days  later,  on  the  sixth  of  February,  in  an 
article  which  was  published  in  The  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post, 
a  person  in  Maryland  writes:  "If  you  know  the  author  of  Common 
Sense  tell  him  he  has  done  wonders  and  worked  miracles — made 
Tories  Whigs,  and  washed  blackamores  white."  From  South 
Carolina,  on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  rises  this  cry  of  delight: 
"Who  is  the  author  of  Common  Sense?  I  can  scarce  refrain  from 
adoring  him.  He  deserves  a  statue  of  gold."  On  the  twenty-fourth 
of  February,  a  newspaper  published  in  New  York  thus  joins  in  the 
rising  chorus  of  enthusiastic  praise:  "The  pamphlet  entitled  Common 
Sense  is  indeed  a  wonderful  production.  It  is  completely  calculated 
for  the  meridian  of  North  America.  .  .  .  This  animated  piece 
dispels  with  irresistible  energy  the  prejudices  of  the  mind  against 
the  doctrines  of  independence,  and  pours  in  upon  it  such  an  inunda- 
tion of  light  and  truth  as  will  produce  an  instantaneous  and  mar- 
velous change  of  temper  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  American 
people.  The  ineffable  delight  with  which  it  is  perused,  and  its 
doctrines  imbibed,  though  imported  with  the  troops  from  Britain, 
will  grow  surprisingly  with  proper  cultivation  in  the  fields  of  Amer- 
ica." On  the  second  of  March,  Mistress  John  Adams  writes  from 
Quincy  to  her  husband  in  Philadelphia:  "I  am  charmed  with  the 
sentiments  of  Common  Sense,  and  wonder  how  an  honest  heart 
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.  .  .  can  hesitate  one  moment  at  adopting  them."  On  the 
twelfth  of  March,  a  letter  from  Philadelphia  aaya:  "Cotmium 
Sense  ...  is  read  by  all  ranks;  and  as  many  as  read,  so  many 
become  converted,  though  perhaps  an  hour  before  they  were  most 
violent  against  the  idea  of  independence."  A  letter  from  George- 
town, South  Carolina,  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  says:  "  Comrnan 
Sense  hath  made  independents  of  the  majority  of  the  omntry.'* 
On  the  first  of  April,  Washington,  writing  from  Cambridge,  thns 
speaks  of  the  development  of  political  thought  among  the  people  ol 
Virginia:  "My  countrymen,  I  know,  from  thdr  form  of  government 
and  steady  attachment  heretofore  to  royalty,  will  come  rductantly 
into  the  idea  of  independence,  but  time  and  persecution  faring  many 
wonderful  things  to  pass;  and  by  private  letters  wluch  I  have  latdy 
received  from  Virginia,  I  find  Common  Sense  is  working  a  powerfnl 
change  there  in  the  minds  of  men."  On  the  eighth  ol  i^ril,  The 
New  York  Gazette  says:  ''The  subject  of  conversation  throughout 
America,  for  these  few  weeks  past,  hath  been  excited  by  a  pamphlet 
called  Common  Sense,**  On  the  twelfth  of  April,  a  news-writer  in 
New  York  says:  "A  pamphlet  entitled  Common  Sense  has  converted 
thousands  to  independence,  that  could  not  endure  the  idea  before." 
On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  The  Boston  Gautte  says:  "Had  the 
spirit  of  prophesy  directed  the  birth  of  a  publkation,  it  could  not 
have  fallen  upon  a  more  fortunate  period  than  the  time  in  whldi 
Common  Sense  made  its  appearance.  The  minds  of  men  are  now 
swallowed  up  in  attention  to  an  object  the  most  momentous  and 
important  that  ever  yet  employed  the  deliberations  of  a  peof^" 
Finally,  on  the  seventh  of  June — ^the  very  day  on  wiiich  Richard 
Henry  Lee  introduced  into  Congress  his  resolutions  for  independence 
—William  Gordon,  the  historian  ci  the  Revolution,  sets  down  tfaeee 
words  respecting  the  influences  that  had  prepared  the  public  mind 
for  the  introduction  of  such  resolutions:  "The  constant  puUicatioiia 
which  have  appeared  and  been  read  with  attention,  have  greatly 
promoted  the  spirit  of  independence;  but  no  one  so  much  aa  the 
pamphlet  under  the  signature  of  Common  Sense^  written  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Paine,  an  Englishnian.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  have  been 
better  timed  than  this  performance.  In  unison  with  the  seatiments 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  it  has  produced  the  most  astonishing 
effects,  and  been  received  with  vast  applause,  read  by  almost  every 
American,  and  reconmiended  as  a  work  replete  with  truth,  and 
against  which  none  but  the  partial  and  prejudiced  can  form  any 
objections.  It  has  satisfied  multitudes  that  it  is  their  true  interest 
immediately  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  which  the  American  cokmiei 
have  been  bound  to  Great  Brttaifi,  and  to  open  their  oommefpe. 
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as  an  independent  people,  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  has 
been  greatly  instrumental  in  producing  a  similarity  of  sentiment 
through  the  continent,  upon  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of 
Congress." 

In  contrast  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  material  selected 
by  Professor  Tyler  for  the  passage  we  have  quoted, 
consider  now  the  qualities  of  the  material  selected  by 
Macaulay  for  the  passage  following.  In  this  account  of 
what  Macaulay  terms  the  narrowness  of  Johnson, 
Macaulay  presents  material  that  is  highly  concrete;  that 
is  appropriately  denotative,  in  that  each  detail  precisely 
illustrates  Macaulay's  central  thought;  and  that  is 
frequently  connotative,  not  only  for  readers  well-informed 
concerning  the  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  of  the  age 
of  Johnson  and  the  Athenians  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes, 
but  even  for  readers  who  respond  only  to  those  emotional 
stimuli  that  are  broadly  human. 

EXTRACT   FROM    MACAULAY'S   ESSAY   ON    BOSWELL'S 

LIFE  OF  JOHNSON 

[Johnson's]  remarks  on  society,  like  his  remarks  on  literature, 
indicate  a  mind  at  least  as  remarkable  for  narrowness  as  for  strength. 
He  was  no  master  of  the  great  science  of  human  nature.  He  had 
studied  not  the  genus  man  but  the  species  Londoner.  Nobody 
was  ever  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  forms  of  life,  and  all 
the  shades  of  moral  and  intellectual  character,  which  were  to  be 
seen  from  Islington  to  the  Thames,  and  from  Hyde-Park  corner 
to  Mile-end  green.  But  his  philosophy  stopped  at  the  first  turnpike 
gate.  Of  the  rural  life  of  England,  he  knew  nothing;  and  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  everybody  who  lived  in  the  country  was  either  stupid 
or  miserable.  "Country  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "must  be  unhappy, 
for  they  have  not  enough  to  keep  their  lives  in  motion";  as  if  all 
those  peculiar  habits  and  associations,  which  made  Fleet  Street 
and  Charing  Cross  the  finest  views  in  the  world  to  himself,  had 
been  essential  parts  of  human  nature.  Of  remote  countries  and 
past  times,  he  talked  with  wild  and  ignorant  presumption.  "The 
Athenians  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
"were  a  people  of  brutes,  a  barbarous  people."  In  conversation 
with  Sir  Adam  Ferguson  he  used  similar  language.  "The  boasted 
Athenians,"  he  said,  "were  barbarians.    The  mass  of  every  people 
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must  be  barbarous,  where  there  is  no  printing."  The  fact  was  this: 
he  saw  that  a  Londoner  who  could  not  read  was  a  very  stupid  and 
brutal  fellow;  he  saw  that  great  refinement  of  taste  and  activity  of 
intellect  were  rarely  found  in  a  Londono-  wlio  had  not  read  much; 
and,  because  it  was  by  means  of  books  that  people  acquired  almost 
all  their  knowledge  in  the  society  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  he 
concluded,  in  defiance  of  the  strongest  and  clearest  evideaoe,  that 
the  human  mind  can  be  cultivated  by  oceans  of  books  alone.  An 
Athenian  citizen  might  possess  very  few  vdumes;  and  even  the 
largest  library  to  which  he  had  access  might  be  much  less  valuable 
than  Johnson's  bookcase  in  Bolt  Court.  But  the  Athenian  nii|^ 
pass  every  morning  in  conversation  with  Socrates,  and  taa^t  heir 
Pericles  speak  four  or  five  times  every  month.  He  saw  the  playa  ol 
Sophocles  and  Aristophanes;  he  walked  amidst  the  friezes  of  Phidias 
and  the  paintings  of  Zeuxis;  he  knew  by  heart  the  choruses  of 
iEschylus;  he  heard  the  rhapsodist  at  the  comer  of  the  street  rteiting 
the  Shield  of  Achilles,  or  the  Death  of  Argus;  he  was  a  legislator 
conversant  with  high  questions  of  alliance,  revenue,  and  war; 
he  was  a  soldier,  trained  under  a  liberal  and  generous  disd^dine; 
he  was  a  judge,  compelled  every  day  to  we^h  the  effect  of  opposite 
arguments.  These  things  were  in  themselves  an  education;  an 
education  eminently  fitted,  not  indeed  to  form  exact  or  profound 
thinkers,  but  to  give  quickness  to  the  perceptioiis,  ddicacy  to  tlie 
taste,  fluency  to  the  expression,  and  politeness  to  the  manmnk 
But  this  Johnson  never  conddered.  An  Athenian  idio  did  not 
improve  his  mind  by  reading,  was,  in  his  opinion,  mtich  such  a 
person  as  a  Cockney  who  made  his  mark;  much  sudi  a  pemn  M 
black  Frank  before  he  went  to  school,  and  far  inferior  to  a  perish-  ' 
clerk  or  a  printer's  devil. 

His  friends  have  allowed  that  he  carried  to  a  ridkuloaa  eitrtiiie 
his  unjust  contempt  for  fordgners.  He  pronoanoad  the  Frsnch 
to  be  a  very  silly  people — much  behind  us — stupid,  ignorant  crea> 
tures.  And  this  judgment  he  formed  after  having  been  at  Paris 
about  a  month,  during  which  he  would  not  talk  French,  for  fear 
of  giving  the  natives  an  advantage  over  him  in  oonversaticm,  -  He 
pronounced  them,  also,  to  be  an  indelicate  people,  because  a  Frsoch 
footman  touched  the  sugar  with  his  fingers.  That  ingenious  aad 
amusing  traveler,  M.  Simond,  has  defended  his  countrymen  very 
successfully  against  Johnson's  accusation,  and  has  pointed  out  some 
English  practices,  which,  to  an  impartial  spectator,  would  seem  at 
least  as  inconsistent  with  phydlcal  cleanliness  and  social  decorum  as 
those  which  Johnson  so  bitterly  reprehended.  To  tiie  visge,  as 
Boswell  loves  to  call  him,  it  never  ocoirred  to  doubt  that  than 
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must  be  something  eternally  and  immutably  good  in  the  usages  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed.  In  fact,  Johnson's  remarks  on 
society  beyond  the  bills  of  mortality,  are  generally  of  much  the 
same  kind  with  those  of  honest  Tom  Dawson,  the  English  footman 
of  Dr.  Moore's  Zeluco.  "Suppose  the  King  of  France  has  no  sons, 
but  only  a  daughter,  then,  when  the  king  dies,  this  here  daughter, 
according  to  that  there  law,  cannot  be  made  queen,  but  the  next 
near  relative,  provided  he  is  a  man,  is  made  king,  and  not  the  last 
king's  daughter,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  very  unjust.  The  French 
footguards  are  dressed  in  blue,  and  all  the  marching  regiments  in 
white,  which  has  a  very  foolish  appearance  for  soldiers;  and  as  for 
blue  regimentals,  it  is  only  fit  for  the  blue  horse  or  the  artillery." 

This  extract  from  Macaulay  exemplifies,  far  better 
than  does  that  from  Tyler,  the  qualities  requisite  for 
material  in  exposition.  The  details,  if  they  are  properly 
to  function,  should  be  concrete,  appropriately  denotative, 
and,  if  possible,  appropriately  connotative.  The  con- 
creteness,  of  course,  is  merely  a  prerequisite:  material 
that  is  not  concrete  is  rarely  appropriately  denotative 
or  connotative.  Once  this  quality  is  secured,  the 
requisite  is  appropriate  denotation — mitigated,  if  possi- 
ble, with  incidental  connotation. 

§  I:B.  THE    PROCESS   OF   GATHERING   THE 

MATERIAL 

The  process  of  gathering  the  material  involves  both 
the  discovery  of  the  detail  and  the  recording  of  the  detail 
discovered. 

The  discovery  of  the  material  may  be  either  at  first 
hand  or  at  second  hand.  Discovery  at  first  hand  means 
observation  for  oneself — as  a  committee  to  sort  and 
count  votes  examines  each  ballot  and  tabulates  the 
results.  Discovery  at  second  hand  means  selection  from 
details  that  someone  else  has  observed — as  when  a 
newspaper  reporter  who  was  not  present  at  a  society 
election,  learns  the  result  by  interviewing  the  secretary  of 
the  meeting  or  by  examining  the  secretary's  minutes. 
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When  a  student  visits  a  pulp-mill  and  there  observes 
with  his  own  eyes  the  process  of  paper-making,  or  when 
he  reads  a  play  of  Shakspere,  and,  from  that  reading, 
forms  his  own  opinions  about  the  play,  he  is  gathaing 
the  material  at  first  hand.  When  he  reads  about  paper* 
making  in  the  Scientific  American  or  about  the  play  of 
Shakspere  in  the  introduction  to  his  school  edition,  or 
when  he  listens  to  a  lecture  or  a  talk  upon  dthar,  he  is 
gathering  the  material  at  second  hand.  With  r^;anl 
to  visiting  pulp-mills  and  interviewing  specialists,  iKre 
shall  venture  no  instructions ;  but  if  the  discxxvery ,  ?^iether 
at  first  or  at  second  hand,  is  to  be  made  from  printed 
sources — ^the  discovery  of  material  in  books  and  mi^- 
zines — many  suggestions  are  in  order.  These  sug- 
gestions constitute  a  banning  in  the  sdenoe  called 
Bibliography. 

To  discover  the  material  available  in  books  and  in 
magazine  articles,  we  should  take  advantage  of  all  the 
bibliographical  aids  usually  accessible.  Not  only  should 
we  consult  the  card  catalogues  of  those  libraries  to 
which  we  personally  have  access,  but  we  should  also 
consult  the  printed  catalogues  of  other  public  and  private 
libraries.  Particularly  should  we  consult  the  many 
volumes  which  constitute  the  Cakilogue  of  Primkd  Books 
in  the  British  Museum;  for  this  collection  is  so  extennve 
that,  in  many  fields,  the  cBtaXoga^  is  itsdf  an  alt  but 
complete  bibliography. 

These  library  catalogues,  however,  even  when  com- 
plete to  the  date  when  they  were  published,  omit  of 
necessity  more  recent  books.  For  books  now  upon  the 
market,  therefore,  we  should  consult  the  various  cata- 
logues of  "books  in  print."  The  phrase  "in  print" 
means  "still  for  sale  by  the  publishers."  For  such  * 
books,  we  have  in  annual  volumes  The  English  Catalogue 
of  Books  in  Print,  The  American  Catalogue  of  Boohs  in 
Print,  and  The  United  Stales  Catalogue  of  Books  in  PrinL^ 
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The  last  named  work  is  particularly  valuable  in  its 
edition  of  191 2,  which  cumulates  under  one  index  all 
the  books  in  print  in  America  to  that  date.  For  books 
issued  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  annual  catalogue, 
one  may  consult  the  monthly  Cumulative  Book  Index. 

In  addition,  however,  to  these  general  lists  of  books, 
there  are  many  special  bibliographies.  Of  the  existence 
of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  principal  reference  works  on 
any  topic,  one  may  learn  from  The  Guide  to  the  Study 
of  Reference  Books,  edited  by  Kroeger  and  Mudge,  and 
published  by  the  American  Library  Association.  The 
special  bibliographies  appear  sometimes  as  separate 
books;  sometimes  as  appendices  to  special  monographs, 
particularly  to  the  scholarly  biographies.  Sometimes 
they  are  appended  to  particular  chapters  in  general 
reference  books,  such  as  The  Cambridge  History  of 
English  Literature,  Sometimes  they  are  published,  either 
as  appendices  to  articles  or  independently,  in  the  schol- 
arly magaizines. 

As  for  magaizine  articles,  the  familiar  Poole's  Index 
and  the  monthly  and  cumulated  forms  of  the  Reader^ s 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  and  such  special  works  as 
Faxon's  annual  Dramatic  Index  will  direct  us  to  the 
general  publications.  Often,  however,  to  find  an  article 
in  a  technical  periodical,  one  must  have  recourse  to  the 
volume-indices  of  the  magcizine  itself. 

And,  finally  and  most  important,  in  addition  to  con- 
sulting library  catalogues,  catalogues  of  books  in  print, 
special  bibliographies,  and  indices  to  magazines,  one 
should  consult  the  references  in  the  text  and  in  the  foot- 
notes of  the  more  important  existing  discussions  of  one's 
subject.  For  example,  a  biographical  sketch  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  is  certain  to  contain 
valuable  references  to  sources,  not  only  in  the  biblio- 
graphical note  appended  to  the  article  but  in  parentheses 
inserted  after  each  important  statement.     In  such  a  case. 
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even  diough  the  sketch  itself  be  unreliable,  the  r^eremxs 
to  the  sources  cited  are  of  highest  value. 

The  recording  of  the  information  thus  discovered  may 
be — according  to  tiie  need — ^in  any  one  or  more  of  tiiree 
forms:  notes  by  title  only,  known  coUectivdy  as  a 
bibliography;  notes  by  summary,  known  coUectivriy  as 
regesta  (neuter  plural);  and  notes  in  exienso — oomptete 
transcripts — ^known  collectively  as  a  corpus.  As  Baom 
has  said : 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted;  others,  to  be  shallowed;  and  some 
few,  to  be  chewed  and  digested:  that  is,  some  bcK^  art  to  be  read 
only  in  parts;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiouriy;  sad  soma  fair  tote 
read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 

By  way  of  preliminary  survey,  we  make  a  list  by  tide 
of  the  books  and  articles  whose  taste  is  promising. 
Among  these,  we  select,  on  second  examination,  a  number 
to  be  swallowed — ^that  is,  summarized.  And,  finally,  of 
certain  passages  and  even  entire  artidles  of  prime  im- 
portance, we  make  complete  transcripts  whenever  the 
work  from  which  we  wish  to  quote  is  not  permanently 
accessible. 

In  preparing  our  bibliographies,  our  summaries,  and  Ottr 
transcripts,  we  should  carefully  observe  three  •  niltis. 
In  the  first  place,  our  records  should  be  accurate:  tibe 
student  who  quotes,  must  give  the  pass^;e  wotd  tta 
word,  and  he  must  also  deariy  discrimi^te  betweeti 
what  he  quotes  and  what  he  adds  or  paraphrases.  To 
pervert  a  source  or  to  misquote  the  authority  one  cited,  is 
dishonesty;  to  quote  widiout  acknowledgment  is  pla- 
giarism.^ In  literature,  such  misrepresentation  and 
plagiarism  debar  a  contributor,  for  all  time,  from  reputa- 
ble magazines;  in  coll^;e,  ph^;iarism — "cribbing"— is 
penalized  even  by  expulsion.  Accuracy,  honesty,  in  this 
matter  of  recording,  is  of  prime  importance. 

1  Thifl  statement,  of  course,  doei  not  appijr  to  tiiose  quotatioiii  that  Att  to  fuMkt 
tbattoi]aiiietlie80un3e,orevaitoiUKQiioWioAaMfi»jin^  fSMltlft'tte 

inteUigence  of  the  reader. 
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Accuracy  in  the  case  of  transcripts — of  quotations — 
resolves  itself  into  discrimination  between  what  is  quoted, 
what  is  inserted,  and  what  is  omitted  from  the  quota- 
tion, together  with  definite  acknowledgment  of  sources. 
Passages  quoted  literally  are  to  be  enclosed  in  "double 
quotes'*  ("  **).  If  the  passage  be  more  than  one 
paragraph  in  length,  the  quotation-marks  are  to  be 
repeated  at  the  beginning  of  each  paragraph,  but  at  the 
end  only  of  the  Icist.  A  quotation  within  a  quotation  is 
to  be  enclosed  in  "single  quotes"  C  *)•  Omissions  in 
quoted  passages  are  to  be  indicated  by  triple  periods  or 
by  triple  asterisks,  thus  ...  or  thus  *  *  *. 
The  former  method  is  preferred  for  print  or  typewriting. 
Insertions  in  quoted  passages  are  indicated  by  square 
brackets:  [  ].  Sources  are  indicated  by  numbered  foot- 
notes specifying  author,  title,  edition,  volume,  and  page; 
thus: 

Schelling,  Elizabethan  Dramas  1908,  II,  288. 

Accuracy  in  the  case  of  summaries  involves  chiefly  (i) 
a  determination  to  do  justice  to  the  author's  thought — ^to 
grasp  it,  and  truly  to  reproduce  it;  and  (2)  a  sharp  dis- 
crimination between  what  is  quoted  and  what  is  para- 
phrsised.  A  transcript,  of  course,  attains  its  end  by 
following  the  original  verbatim  et  literatim;  but  a  summary 
is  often  clearer — and  also  fairer  to  the  author — if  it  is 
wholly  in  the  words  of  him  who  summarizes.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  writer  or  speaker  to  be  summarized 
makes  use  of  many  formal  topic-sentences,  then  the 
regesta  may  well  retain,  in  quotation-marks,  the  exact 
phrasing  of  the  original.  Notes  on  a  college  lecture — ^if 
lecturer  and  hearer  know  their  business — should  consist 
largely  of  these  topic-sentences.  Beware  of  noting 
only  the  illustrative  anecdote  and  of  forgetting  what  it 
illustrates! 

Accuracy  in  making  a  bibliography  is  more  a  matter  of 
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technique.  An  ''exhaustive'*  bibliography  is  a  record 
of  all  the  books  and  magazine  articles  that  can  be  dis- 
covered bearing  in  anywise  upon  the  topic.  This  is  the 
type  of  bibliography  often  expected  with  doctorate 
dissertations.  A  ''select"  bibliography  includes  only 
those  works  that  the  maker  of  the  bibliography  accounts 
most  useful.  An  "annotated'*  bibliography  appends 
to  each  entry  a  statement  of  the  supposed  value  of  the 
work  for  the  purpose  in  hand .  For  papers  prepared  in  con- 
nection with  undergraduate  courses,  the  select  annotated 
bibliography  is  usually  the  form  preferred.  As  to  the 
wording  for  a  bibliography,  the  briefest  entry  that  will 
serve  consists  of  the  full  name  of  the  author,  the  title 
of  the  work,  and  the  date  of  publication;  or,  in  the  case 
of  an  article  in  a  magazine,  the  full  name  of  the  author, 
the  title  of  the  article,  the  title  of  the  magazine,  volume, 
page,  and  date.  For  some  purposes,  however,  the  entry 
should  consist  of  a  transcript  of  the  title-page  entire. 
For  example,  in  an  annotated  bibliography  of  manuals  of 
rhetoric,  the  following  entries  would  be  typical: 

Greenough,  C.  N.,  and  Hersey,  F.  W.  C, 

English  Composition  by  Chester  Noyes  Greenough,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Harvard  University,  and  Frank  Wilson  Cheney 
Hersey,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English  in  Harvard  University.  New 
York.     The  Macmillan  Company.     19 17.     All  rights  reserved. 

Note:  This  excellent  book  for  college  classes  discusses  in  turn: 
Gathering  and  Weighing  the  Material;  Exposition;  Argument; 
Description;  Narration;  Paragraphs;  Sentences;  Diction;  Grammar; 
Punctuation;  etc. 

Slater,  J.  R. 

Freshman  Rhetoric  by  John  Rothwell  Slater,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Rochester. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers.  Boston.  New  York.  Chicago. 
[No  date.     Copyright,  19 13.] 

Note:  Especially  valuable  for  its  chapter  on  "How  to  Use  a 
Reference  Library." 

The  foregoing  entries  copy  the  title-pages  in  full.     For 
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most  purposes,  however,  the  following  form,  with  or 
without  the  annotation,  would  be  adequate.  Observe 
the  use  of  the  triple  periods  to  mark  the  omissions,  and 
of  the  square  brackets  for  the  insertion : 

English  Composition  by  Chester  Noyes  Greenough  .  .  .  and 
Frank  Wilson  Cheney  Hersey    .     .     .     New  York    .     .     .     19 17 

•         •         • 

Freeman  Rhetoric  by  John  Rothwell  Slater    .     .     .     New  York 
.    .    .    [No  date.    Copyright,  19 13.] 

Accuracy — in  transcripts,  in  summaries,  and  in  bibliog- 
raphies— ^is  the  first  requisite  in  our  recording.  But 
this  is  not  enough ;  our  records  should  have  also  flexibility. 

This,  then,  is  the  second  rule:  Our  records  should  be 
flexible:  our  notes  should  be  in  such  form  as  to  permit 
unrestricted  addition  and  substraction  and  rearrange- 
ment. A  natural  tendency  in  taking  notes — ^whether  for 
bibliography,  for  regesta,  or  for  corpus — is  for  the  student 
to  make  his  entries  in  a  bound  notebook  in  the  order 
in  which  he  chances  to  discover  his  material.  As  a 
result,  he  amasses  notes  of  all  kinds  on  all  aspects  of  his 
subject,  bookful  after  bookful;  and  then  realizes,  when 
too  late,  first,  that  he  can  find  nothing  when  he  wants  it, 
and  second,  that  when  he  does  find  it,  he  must  recopy  it 
entire,  even  though  it  be  a  long  quotation,  to  embody  it 
in  his  intended  passage.  Moreover,  such  is  the  inflexi- 
bility of  the  bound  notebook  method  that  it  permits 
neither  insertion  nor  elimination  nor  rearrangement. 
For  all  these  reasons,  the  use  of  a  bound  notebook  is 
absolutely  inexpedient.  Nor  are  these  objections  entirely 
removed  by  what  is  sometimes  called  the  ledger  system — 
the  practice  of  recording  the  bibliography,  the  regesta, 
or  the  corpus  in  a  bound  notebook  provided  with  appro- 
priate topical  or  alphabetical  headings.  For  one  thing, 
the  student  never  can  be  certain  in  advance  that  the 
classification  chosen  is  appropriate  or  that  the  space 
reserved  for  any  given  topic  will  prove  adequate.    And, 
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secondly,  the  difficulty  still  remains  that,  when  the 
student  desires  to  transfer  a  quoted  passage  from  his 
notes  to  the  body  of  his  finished  theme,  he  must  copy  it 
entire,  not  only  at  the  expense  of  extra  labor  but  also 
at  the  risk  of  errors  of  transcription.  From  the  objec- 
tions to  these  two  methods,  it  appears  that  the  correct 
method  of  recording — ^whether  for  bibliography,  for 
regesta,  or  for  corpus — is  upon  loose  leaves  or  cards  of  a 
uniform  size,  marked  with  appropriate  headings  and 
cross-references,  and  capable  of  repeated  accession  and 
subtraction  and  adjustment:  the  record  must  be  flexible. 

And,  finally,  our  records  should  be  well  arranged.  For 
some  purposes,  it  may  be  best  to  arrange  the  material 
chronologically,  or,  perhaps,  alphabetically  by  author 
or  by  subject.  For  material  for  college  themes,  however, 
a  topical  arrangement  is  usually  of  greater  service. 
Indeed,  as  soon  as  the  student  proceeds  to  make  his 
synthesis,  the  topical  classification  will  become  inevitable. 
If,  even  while  gathering  this  material,  the  student  begins, 
even  tentatively,  a  topical  classification  of  details,  he  will 
find  that  he  is  gathering  and  synthesizing  his  material 
simultaneously.  Whatever  his  classification,  however, 
he  will  do  well  to  reenforce  it  by  means  of  a  system  of 
cross-references.  This,  then,  is  the  third  and  final 
rule  for  gathering  the  material:  as  you  gather,  arrange 
your  records  systematically. 

To  sum  up:  Gathering  the  material,  in  exposition  as  in 
other  literary  composition,  is  that  step  which  has,  for  its 
immediate  aim,  to  contribute  the  detail,  and,  for  its 
process,  the  discovery  of  this  detail  and  the  recording 
of  the  detail  discovered.  Since  exposition  is  that  type 
of  literary  composition  that  has  for  its  function  to 
explain  a  proposition,  usually  through  definition  and 
analysis,  it  follows  that  the  effect  to  be  produced  is 
primarily  intellectual  and  that  the  material  to  be 
gathered  must  be,  as  a  prerequisite,  concrete,  connotative 
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if  possible,  but,  above  all  else,  denotative.  The  process  of 
gathering  this  material  involves  both  the  discovery  of 
the  detail  and  the  recording  of  the  detail  discovered. 
If  the  discovery,  whether  at  first  or  at  second  hand,  is  to 
be  made  through  printed  sources,  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  bibliographical  aids  usually  available: 
card  catalogues  of  libraries;  library  catalogues  in*  book- 
form,  especially  the  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  in  the 
British  Museum;  the  English,  American,  and  United 
States  catalogues  of  books  in  print;  the  Cumulative  Book 
Index;  the  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Reference  Books;  special 
bibliographies,  whether  published  as  separate  volumes 
or  included  as  appendices  in  works  of  reference;  PooWs 
Index;  the  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature;  and 
the  references  included  in  published  discussions  of  the 
subject.  The  recording  of  the  material  thus  discovered 
may  be  by  title,  or  by  summary,  or  by  transcript.  In 
this  recording  we  should  observe  the  rules  for  accuracy, 
for  flexibility,  and  for  systematic  arrangement.  All 
this  we  do  that  the  gathering  of  the  material  for  ex- 
position may  contribute  its  share  toward  producing  upon 
the  reader  the  predetermined  intellectual  and  emotional 
effect. 

EXERCISE  I:  GATHERING  THE  MATERIAL 

I.  Select  some  topic  on  which  you  would  like  to  write  an  exposi- 
tion about  one  thousand  words  in  length.  Let  the  topic  be  one 
concerning  which  you  already  know  considerable  at  first  hand,  and 
can  readily  gather  more  material  from  books  and  magazines,  and 
concerning  which,  moreover,  other  people  are  likely  to  be  really 
interested. 

On  this  topic,  prepare  a  preliminary  annotated  bibliography  of  at 
least  ten  books  and  magazine  articles.  This  preliminary  bibliography 
you  will  submit  to  the  instructor  as  evidence  (i)  that  you  understand 
how  to  make  a  bibliography,  and  (2)  that  the  topic  you  have  selected 
is  suitable  for  your  purposed  exposition. 

Retain  a  copy  of  this  preliminary  bibliography;  and,  if  the 
instructor  approve  your  topic,  revise  and  enlarge  the  preliminary 
bibliography,  as  your  work  proceeds,  so  that,  with  your  finished 
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exposition,  you  may  submit  a  bibliography  adequate  to  your  trait* 
ment  of  the  topic. 

2.  Submit,  as  a  theme,  a  summary  of  some  book  or  magastae 
article  or  lecture  upon  the  subject  of  your  purpoaed  expositioii. 
Be  sure  that  this  summary  is  expressed  in  good  English: — complete 
sentences,  not  rough  notes. 

3.  Compile,  and  submit  to  your  instructor  in  place  of  a  theme,  a 
corpus  of  passages  upon  your  topic,  selected  from  original  souroeB 
and  from  the  works  of  recognized  authorities.  Some  of  these  quo- 
tations will  be  worth  citing  in  your  finished  eiq)oeition.  Beware, 
however,  of  letting  your  sources  and  authorities  do  your  thinking 
for  you! 

§  II.  SYNTHESIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

Synthesizing  the  material,  in  exposition,  as  in  other 
forms  of  literary  composition,  is  that  step  which  has  for 
its  immediate  aim  to  contribute  a  decision  "^as  to  what 
shall  be  the  central  thought  and  feeling,  and,  for  its 
process,  a  progression  through  selection  and  classification 
of  details  to  the  formulation  of  the  central  thought  and 
feeling  as  a  proposition.  In  exposition,  however,  the 
synthesizing  of  the  material  differs  from  that  in  other 
types  of  literary  composition  in  that  the  effect  to  be 
produced  upon  the  reader  is,  in  ex:pOBition,  chieAy  in* 
tellectual,  and  that,  therefore,  the  propbsitioii  i^uiSt  be 
primarily  denotative  and  only  inddentally  connotattve. 

§  II: A.  THE  AIM    IN   SYNTHESIZING  ttffi 

MATERIAL 

The  aim  in  synthesizing  the  material  is,  I  have  taid» 
to  contribute  a  decisbn  as  to  what  shall  be  the  oeatral 
thought  and  feeling;  but,  in  this  caaei,  the  thou|^t- 
content  is  at  its  maximum,  the  feeling-oontent  at  its 
minimum.  Indeed,  the  proportion  for  an  expoaitkm 
is  a  statement  of  a  thought  to  be  explained. 

This  proposition  for  an  exporition  may  appear  eitlufer 

in  a  general  or  in  one  of  two  qpedal  fonkui.    The  fiM, 

22 
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the  general  form,  is  merely  a  declarative  sentence,  subject 
plus  predicate,  in  which  the  thought  to  be  explained, 
although  preferably  novel  enough  to  arouse  interest,  is 
not  such  as  to  provoke  controversy  and  so  to  call  for 
argument  rather  than  for  exposition.  Such  are  the  prop- 
ositions of  two  expository  selections  quoted  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  chapter:  "Robert  E.  Lee,"  according 
to  the  student-orator  in  a  Northern  college,  ''was  great 
both  as  a  general  and  as  a  man**;  "Abraham  Lincoln," 
according  to  Colonel  Watterson,  that  Southerner  of 
Southerners,  "was  inspired  of  God."  This  general  form 
of  proposition  differs  in  no  wise  from  other  intellectual 
propositions  discussed  in  former  chapters.  We  may, 
therefore,  proceed  to  consider  the  two  special  types. 

The  second  of  the  three  forms  of  proposition  is  that 
which  appears  as  a  definition  of  the  subject.  I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  expositions  in  which  a  definition  of 
terms  plays  a  valuable  but  incidental  part;  I  refer  to 
expositions  in  which  the  definition  is  itself  the  central 
thought,  the  proposition.  Thus,  for  a  certain  section 
in  this  book,  the  proposition  is  the  definition: 

Organizing  the  material  is  that  step  in  the  process  of  composition 
which  has,  as  its  immediate  aim,  to  contribute  structure,  and,  for  its 
process,  a  mental  progression  through  analysis  and  arrangement,  to 
the  formulation  of  the  outline-plan. 

So  important  is  definition,  both  as  a  type  of  proposition 
and  as  an  incidental  means  of  exposition,  that  we  shall 
pause  here  to  define.  A  definition  is  a  statement  of  the 
meaning  of  a  term.  The  chief  kinds  are  (i)  the  popular, 
or  descriptive,  definition,  (2)  the  etymological  definition, 
and  (3)  the  logical,  or  scientific,  definition.  A  popular,  or 
descriptive,  definition  is  a  statement  of  the  meaning  of  a 
term  in  terms  of  its  unessential  attributes  or  of  its  syno- 
nyms— often  its  conferentia  alone  or  its  differentia  alone. 
By  "conferentia"  we  mean  the  qualities  common  to  all 
the  species  of  a  genus;  by  "differentia"  we  mean  the 
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qualities  distinguishing  any  one  species  from  the  otheiB. 
Popularly  defined,  a  sophomore  is  **one  of  those  men  with 
blue  hats"  (unessential  attribute);  or  "a  coll^;e  man" 
(conferential  synonym);  or  *'a  second-year  man"  (dif- 
ferential synonym).  An  etymological  definition  is  a 
statement  of  the  meaning  of  a  term  in  terms  of  its 
derivation.  For  example,  according  to  my  freshmen, 
the  meaning  of  sophomore  is  evident  from  its  alleged 
derivation  from  the  Greek  <ro06s  (wise)  and  luafAs  (foolish)  • 
The  inadequacy  of  both  the  popular  and  tiie  etymological 
definition  is  obvious.  A  Ic^cal,  or  scientific,  definition 
is  a  statement  of  the  meanmg  of  a  term  in  terms  of  its 
conferentia  and  differentia.  Logically  defined,  a  sopho- 
more is  ''a  student  in  certain  educational  institutions 
[conferentia]  pursuing  subjects  of  the  second  year 
[differentia]."  So,  too,  the  definition  of  ''organizing  the 
material"  proposed  above,  is  a  logical  definition:  "step 
in  the  process  of  composition"  is  the  conferentia — ^thc 
quality  that  organization  shares  witii  gathering,  syn- 
thesizing, and  expressing  the  material;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  definition,  the  statement  of  aim  and  process,  is  the 
differentia — ^the  qualities  that  distinguish  organization 
from  the  other  steps.  This  is  the  type  of  definition  most 
useful  for  formal  exposition. 

The  third  of  the  three  forms  of  the  expository  pnqxMn- 
tion  is  that  which  asserts  merely  the  results  of  daseifying 
the  material :  that  the  subject  consists  of  such  and  sudi 
parts  or  steps  or  species.  It  means  that,  as  a  result  di 
the  selection  and  classification  that  are  the  steps  in 
synthesis,  the  most  significant  thought  that  has  emerged 
is  merely  that  the  material  faUs  into  the  said  dasdfica- 
tion.  The  classification  has  become  not  a  means  but 
an  end  in  itself.  Such  is  the  proposition,  "The  process 
of  organizing  the  material  is  a  progression  tiiroug^ 
analysis  and  arrangement  to  the  formulation  of  an  out- 
line-plan"; such  is  the  proposition,  "From  these  six 
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capital  sources — of  descent,  of  form  of  government,  of 
religion  in  the  northern  provinces,  of  manners  in  the 
southern,  of  education,  of  remoteness  of  situation  from 
the  first  mover  of  government — from  all  these  causes  a 
fierce  spirit  of  liberty  has  grown  up*';  such  is  the  prop- 
osition, '*The  construction  of  a  battleship  falls  naturally 
into  the  plan  or  paper  stage,  the  shipyard  stage,  the  trial 
stage,  and  the  completion  stage,  which  ends  when  the 
vessel  enters  commission.'*  This  type  of  proposition, 
likewise,  is  highly  useful  for  formal  exposition.  Indeed, 
some  rhetoricians  would  define  *' formal"  exposition  as 
that  type  of  expository  composition  in  which  the  prop- 
osition is  a  definition  and  classification  of  the  subject. 

To  sum  up,  the  aim  in  synthesizing  the  material  is  to 
formulate,  as  a  statement  of  the  thought  to  be  explained, 
either  a  proposition  in  the  general  form  described  above, 
or  a  proposition  that  defines  the  subject  or  that  resolves 
it  into  its  parts. 

§  II  :B.  THE  PROCESS  OF  SYNTHESIZING  THE 

MATERIAL 

The  process  of  synthesizing  the  material  is,  as  we 
have  said,  a  mental  progression  through  selection  and 
classification  of  details  to  the  formulation  of  the  proposi- 
tion— a  proposition  that  is  primarily  denotative.  As  a 
result  of  the  previous  process,  the  gathering  of  the  ma- 
terial, we  have  a  large  amount  of  raw  material,  each  item 
preferably  upon  a  separate  card  or  slip,  and  these  cards 
or  slips  tentatively  classified.  As  we  reexamine  these 
details  and  their  tentative  classification,  we  see,  more 
fully  than  when  we  took  the  notes,  that  some  facts  are 
of  relatively  little  value  and  that  others — perhaps  be- 
cause of  relations  that  we  did  not  at  first  suspect — have 
high  importance.  We  note,  moreover,  that  some  of  our 
material,  when  tested  by  data  afterward  discovered,  is 
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either  inaccurate  or  out  of  date.  We  realize  also  that  our 
tentative  classification — even  as  we  may  have  modified 
it  in  the  progress  of  our  gathering — does  not  fully  bring 
out  the  interrelation  of  the  facts.  As  a  result,  we  now 
proceed  to  reject  details  that  are  inaccurate,  out  of  date, 
or  unessential.  We  sort  into  groups  the  data  that  re- 
main, and  unite  related  groups  under  headings  more  in- 
clusive. As  this  grouping  proceeds,  we  discover  that 
certain  facts  and  groups  of  facts,  though  valuable  in 
themselves,  are  not  related  to  the  classification  now 
evolving.  This  irrelevant  material  also,  we  reject. 
As  a  result  of  this  process  of  selection  and  das^fication, 
the  significant  aspects  of  the  subject  gradually  emerge, 
and  shortly  the  intellectual  significance  of  the  whole  be- 
comes unmistakable:  a  comparison  or  a  combination  of 
the  major  groups  brings  forth  the  central  thought  that 
the  meaning  of  all  these  facts  is  "so-and-so." 

Such  is  the  process  of  synthesizing  the  material  in 
general ;  but  what  is  the  process  if  the  proposition  is  to 
be  a  definition  of  the  subject  or  a  stiatement  of  the  stages, 
parts,  or  species  into  which  the  whole  may  be  divided? 
If  the  proposition  is  to  be  a  logical  definition,  then  the 
synthesis  demands  that  the  classification  group  the  facts 
by  conferentia  and  differentia.  What,  for  examfde,  is 
the  definition  of  theme-writing,  considered  as  representa- 
tive of  literary  composition  in  general?  First  we*  must 
gather  those  facts  tJiat  indicate  the  rdation  of  literary 
composition  to  other  types  of  art — musical  composition, 
pictorial  composition,  and  so  on.  From  these  we  con- 
clude that  the  conferentia  of  literary  composition — ^the 
qualities  that  it  shares  with  other  arts — ^are  embraced  in 
the  idea  of  adaptation  to  produce  some  predetermined 
intellectual  and  emotional  effect.  Second,  we  must 
gather  those  facts  that  distinguish  literary  compodtion 
from  other  types  of  art.  From  these  we  conclude  that 
the  differentia — ^the  distinguishing  qualities — of  literary 
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composition  are  embraced  in  the  statement  that  they  are 
addressed  to  a  reader,  rather  than  to  a  listener  or  a  be- 
holder. By  combining  these  two  group-conclusions,  we 
formulate  the  proposition,  our  logical  definition: 

Theme-writing — indeed,  all  literary  composition — is  that  art 
which  has  for  its  purpose  to  produce  its  predetermined  eflFect  upon  a 
reader. 

Such  a  definition  of  the  subject,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways the  best  bcisis  for  an  exposition;  often,  as  we  ex- 
plained under  §  II,  A,  the  central  thought  combines  with 
the  definition,  or  substitutes  for  it,  a  statement  of  the 
stages  or  the  species  or  the  parts  into  which  the  whole 
may  be  divided.  In  other  words,  the  central  thought 
is  a  statement  of  the  main  heads  of  the  classification 
evolved  in  synthesis.  This  classification,  if  it  is  to  be  a 
suitable  basis  for  our  exposition,  must  meet  the  same 
tests  that  we  shall  later  apply  to  the  analysis  in  organizing 
the  material,  for,  in  fact,  it  but  anticipates  the  analysis. 
For  a  correct  analysis,  the  rules  are  three:  (i)  The  an- 
alysis should  be  bcised  upon  a  single  principle  of  division 
or  partition.  In  a  series  of  coordinate  headings,  the 
basis  of  classification  must  not  shift,  for  example,  from 
the  chronological  to  the  topical:  from  ** senior,  junior, 
sophomore,*'  to  ''athlete''  rather  than  to  ** freshman." 

(2)  The  analysis  must  be  clear-cut:  it  must  involve,  in 
application,  no  overlapping  heads:  the  stages  or  parts  or 
species  must  be  reciprocally  exclusive.  In  an  analysis  of 
English  literature  by  periods,  we  must  be  certain,  for 
example,  whether  the  term  ''eighteenth-century  litera- 
ture" means  literature  from  1700  to  1800  or  from  1660 
to  1780;  otherwise  an  overlapping  of  periods  may  result 
in  a  double  treatment  of  the  writers  of  the  Restoration. 

(3)  And,  finally,  the  analysis  must  be  exhaustive — for  the 
purpose.  It  must  take  account  of  every  fact  that  bears 
upon  the  proposition.  Now,  as  we  reexamine  the  main 
groups  which  formed  the  final  classification  of  our  ma- 
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terial,  we  may  find  not  only  that  these  main  groups  meet 
all  three  requirements  for  a  correct  analysis,  but  also — ^by 
good  fortune — that  they  are  precisely  the  species,  parts, 
or  stages,  that  will  make  the  appropriate  headings  for 
our  exposition.  If  this  be  so,  then  our  proposition  will  be 
merely  a  statement  of  this  classification.  If,  however, 
some  other  grouping  should  now  seem  more  appropriate — 
if,  for  example,  it  seems  better,  for  purposes  of  presenta- 
tion, to  change  entire  from  a  topical  classification  to  a 
chronological,  or  vice  versa — we  must  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  classification  in  the  new  form  and  to  state  our 
proposition  accordingly.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
I  am  seeking  a  proposition  concerning  not  the  purpose  of 
theme-writing  but  its  process.  It  may  be  that  my  sjoi- 
thesis  has  been  proceeding  through  a  classification  by 
literary  types:  I  have  found  that  the  process  in  writing  an 
exposition  is  so  and  so;  that  it  is  the  same  in  argument; 
that  it  is  the  same  in  criticism;  that  it  is  the  same  in  nar- 
ration ;  that  it  is  the  same  in  description.  Must  I  then 
present  this  subject  to  the  readers  of  my  textbook  under 
these  same  five  heads?  Not  necessarily^  From  this 
topical  classification — exposition,  argument,  and  so  on— 
I  may  change  to  a  chronological  classification,  and  present 
the  subject  by  stages  in  the  process.  In  each  type  erf 
literature,  I  found  that  the  steps  in  the  pixxsesswete 
gathering,  synthesizing,  organizing,  and  expressing  the 
material.  This  classification,  if  I  choose,  may  be  the 
predicate  of  my  proposition: 

The  process  of  theme-writing,  and  of  all  literary  compodtkm,  ocrn^ 
sists  of  gathering,  syntheamng,   atgudnng,  «id  expressing  the 

material. 

But  perhaps  the  work  we  have  in  mind  demands  a 
combination  of  these  two  forms  of  proportion— -definition 
and  classification.  If  so,  then  perhaps  this  may  be  beit 
attained  by  introducing  the  definition  as  a 
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modifier  of  the  subject  in  the  proposition  that  states  the 
classification: 

The  purpose  of  theme-writing,  and  of  all  literary  composition — 
namely,  to  produce  upon  the  reader  some  predetermined  intellectual 
and  emotional  effect — is  to  be  attained  through  a  process  of  appro- 
priate gathering,  synthesizing,  organizing,  and  expressing  of  the 
material. 

Or,  perhaps,  the  union  may  be  best  attained  by  mak- 
ing the  statement  of  process  a  part  of  the  definition: 

Theme- writing — literary  composition  in  general — is  that  art  which 
has  as  its  purpose  to  produce  a  predetermined  effect  upon  a  reader, 
and,  as  its  process,  an  appropriate  gathering,  synthesizing,  organizing, 
and  expressing  of  the  material. 

To  recapitulate:  Synthesizing  the  material,  in  exposi- 
tion as  in  other  forms  of  literature,  is  that  step  which  has 
for  its  immediate  aim  to  contribute  a  decision  as  to  what 
shall  be  the  central  thought  and  feeling,  and,  for  its 
process,  a  progression  through  selection  and  classifica- 
tion of  details  to  the  formulation  of  the  central  thought 
and  feeling  as  a  proposition.  In  exposition,  the  synthe- 
sizing of  the  material  is  distinguished  mainly  by  the  fact 
that  the  effect  which  is  the  ultimate  aim,  is  chiefly  in- 
tellectual, and  that  therefore  the  proposition  must  be 
denotative.  Stated  in  more  detail,  the  aim  in  synthe- 
sizing the  material  for  an  exposition  is  to  formulate  as  a 
proposition  the  thought  to  be  explained.  This  proposi- 
tion may  appear  either  in  a  general  form — any  declarative 
sentence  not  likely  to  provoke  debate — or  in  either  of  two 
special  forms — a  definition  or  a  classification  of  the  sub- 
ject— or  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  process  of 
synthesis  in  exposition  is  a  progression  through  selection 
and  classification  of  details  to  the  formulation  of  the 
proposition.  If  the  proposition  is  to  be  a  definition  of  the 
subject,  then  the  classification  will  involve  a  grouping  of 
conferentia  and  differentia;   if  the  proposition  is  to  be 
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a  classification  of  the  subject,  then  the  classification  will 
involve  a  grouping  by  species,  parts,  or  stages,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  prescribed  for  logical  analysis. 
In  any  case,  the  resulting  central  thought  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  proposition — subject  plus  predicate.  Thus 
does  synthesizing  the  material  play  its  part  in  the  process 
of  expository  composition:  by  contributing,  toward 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  effect,  a  decision  as  to  what 
that  intellectual  and  emotional  eflfect  shall  be. 

EXERCISE  II:  SYNTHESIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

1 .  Ascertain  and  state  the  propositions  of  several  of  the  expositions 
printed  in  this  textbook. 

2.  Ascertain  and  state  the  propositions  of  several  expositions  that 
you  have  read  elsewhere. 

3.  Formulate  several  propositions  exemplifying  (i)  the  general 
type  described  in  this  section;  (2)  the  type  that  is  a  definition  of  the 
subject;  (3)  the  type  that  is  a  classification  of  the  subject. 

4.  Synthesize  the  material  that  you  have  been  gathering  for  your 
own  exposition,  as  directed  in  Exercise  I,  and  submit  in  writing,  to 
your  instructor,  the  resulting  proposition.  For  this  report,  use 
regular  theme-paper,  appropriately  endorsed — small  slips  are  liable 
to  be  lost. 

§  III.  ORGANIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

Organizing  the  material,  in  exposition  as  in  other  forms 
of  literary  composition,  is  that  step  which  has,  for  its 
immediate  aim,  to  contribute  structure,  and,  for  its 
process,  a  progression  through  analysis  and  arrangement 
to  the  formulation  of  an  outline-plan.  This  organiza- 
tion, in  the  case  of  exposition,  is  distinguished  only  by 
special  stress  on  denotation. 

§  III: A.  THE    AIM    IN    ORGANIZING   THE 

MATERIAL 

The  aim  in  organizing  the  material  is  to  contribute 
structure.     In  exposition,  this  is  a  matter  specially  im- 
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portant;  first,  because  appropriate  analysis  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  is  a  prime  requisite  for  clarity  of 
presentation;  and,  second,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
classification  into  species,  parts,  or  stages,  is,  in  one  type 
of  exposition,  the  very  essence  of  the  proposition.  In 
exposition,  then,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  type  of 
composition,  good  structure  is  essential. 

§  III:B.  THE   PROCESS    OF   ORGANIZING   THE 

MATERIAL 

The  process  of  organizing  the  material  involves,  in 
exposition  even  more  obviously  than  in  other  types  of 
literature,  three  steps:  (i)  analysis;  (2)  arrangement; 
and  (3)  the  formulation  of  the  outline-plan. 

The  topic  analysis,  we  have  outlined  in  anticipation, 
under  synthesis;  for,  as  we  said  above,  the  essence  of 
one  type  of  exposition  is  to  state  into  what  stages,  parts, 
or  species  the  thing  may  be  divided.  Here,  however, 
we  shall  do  well  to  reaffirm  the  rules  pertaining  to  correct 
analysis;  for,  at  this  point  in  the  writing  of  an  exposition, 
we  must  not  only  verify  the  preliminary  analysis,  if 
any,  but  also  carry  the  analysis  much  farther  than  was 
necessary  when  we  wished  merely  to  formulate  the  propo- 
sition. Let  us  consider  then,  in  some  detail,  the  three 
rules  for  a  correct  analysis  and  their  application  in  organ- 
izing an  exposition. 

The  first  rule  is,  that  the  analysis  should  be  bsised  upon 
a  single  principle  of  division  or  partition.  By  division, 
we  mean  in  logic  the  analysis  of  a  genus  into  its  species; 
as,  for  example,  the  analysis  of  unity  of  effect  into  in- 
tellectual unity  of  effect  and  emotional  unity  of  effect, 
or  the  analysis  of  the  genus  *' student*'  into  the  species 
** college  student,"  *' engineering  student,*'  ''law  student," 
"medical  student,"  ''divinity  student,**  "commerce 
student,**   "graduate  student,**  and  so  on.     By  parti- 
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tion,  we  mean  in  logic  the  analysis  of  a  whole  into  its 
parts  or  stages;  as,  for  example,  the  analysis  of  the 
process  of  literary  composition  into  the  four  steps  of 
gathering,  synthesizing,  organizing,  and  expressing  the 
material,  or  the  analysis  of  a  university  considered  as  a 
whole  into  the  several  schools  and  colleges  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Whether  our  analysis  be  a  division  or  a 
partition,  our  first  rule  requires  that  it  be  carried  through 
consistently.  If,  under  the  genus  unity  of  effect,  we  an- 
nounce as  our  first  species  intellectual  unity  of  effect,  the 
other  species  must  be  emotional  unity  of  effect;  for,  in 
this  case,  the  term  ''intellectual**  implies  the  term  ** emo- 
tional," and  conversely.  Similarly,  if  we  are  analyzing 
the  process  of  literary  composition,  and  give  as  our  first 
heads  "gathering,**  ''synthesizing,*'  and  "organizing** 
the  material,  then  our  next  head  must  be  another  step  in 
the  process ;  for  the  principle  underlying  our  partition  is, 
in  this  case,  an  analysis  into  "steps.**  On  the  other 
hand,  to  omit  "emotional  unity  of  effect**  in  our  first 
example  and  to  insert  instead  such  a  heading  as  '  'Propor- 
tion," or  to  omit,  from  the  second  example,  the  heading 
"Expressing  the  Material,**  and  to  insert  instead  such  a 
heading  as  "Diction,**  would  directly  violate  our  rule; 
for  it  would  involve  changing  the"  principle  (or  basis) 
upon  which  the  analysis  was  begun. 

What  is  true  of  the  main  heads  of  the  structure  is  true 
also  of  the  coordinate  headings  of  any  part:  just  as  the 
main  heads  which  we  number  I,  II,  III,  and  so  on,  must 
be  the  truly  coordinate  parts  or  species  of  the  whole,  so 
the  divisions  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  under  any  main  head  must  be 
the  result  of  an  analysis  based  upon  a  single  principle; 
so,  too,  must  be  the  subdivisions  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  under 
division  A  or  B  or  C;  and  so,  likewise,  must  be  the  sub- 
divisions (a),  (6),  (c),  etc.,  under  i  or  2  or  3.  That  the 
principle  of  division  or  partition  be  the  same  for  all 
coordinate  groups,  is  not  required;  all  that  is  required  is 
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that  it  shall  not  change  in  any  one  group.  Nevertheless,  as 
we  noted  under  **  Parallel  Construction"  in  discussing  the 
composition  as  a  whole,  if  the  coordinate  divisions  of  one 
group  can  be  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  co- 
ordinate divisions  of  a  corresponding  group,  the  coherence 
in  the  structure  will  be  clearer.  Such  is  the  analysis 
intended  as  a  basis  for  the  structure  of  Part  III  of  this 
textbook — an  analysis  which  may  be  briefly  indicated  as 
follows: 

Chapter  VII.     Exposition:  With  attention  especially  to  the  in- 
tellectual effe<*. 

I.  Gathering  the  Material 

A.  The  Aim 

B.  The  Process 

II.  Synthesizing  the  Material 

A.  The  Aim 

B.  The  Process 

III.  Organizing  the  Material 

A.  The  Aim 

B.  The  Process 

IV.  Expressing  the  Material 

A.  The  Aim 

B.  The  Process 

Chapter  VIII.     Literary  Criticism:   With  attention  to  both  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  effect. 
I.  Gathering  the  Material 

A.  The  Aim 

B.  The  Process- 

II.  Synthesizing  the  Material 

A.  The  Aim 

B.  The  Process  , 
III.  Organizing  the  Material 

A.  The  Aim 

B.  The  Process 

IV.  Expressing  the  Material 

A.  The  Aim 

B.  The  Process 

Chapter  IX.    The  Short-story:  With  attention  especially  to  the 
emotional  effect. 

I.  Gathering  the  Material 

A.  The  Aim 

B.  The  Process 
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1 1 .  Synthesizing  the  Material 

A.  The  Aim 

B.  The  Process 

III.  Organizing  the  Material 

A.  The  Aim 

B.  The  Process 

IV.  Expressing  the  Material 

A.  The  Aim 

B.  The  Process 

In  the  foregoing  analysis,  the  following  points  are 
worth  noting.  In  the  first  place,  this  is  an  analysis  and 
not  an  outline-plan:  were  it  an  outline-plan,  each  head- 
ing— now  a  term — ^would  have  to  be  expanded  into  a 
topic-sentence — a  proposition.  In  the  second  place, 
the  three  chapter-headings  are  truly  coordinate:  they 
are  the  three  types  of  composition  which,  as  noted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  best  exemplify  the  principle 
of  unity  of  effect.  In  like  manner,  headings  I,  II,  III, 
IV,  under  Chapter  VII  are  truly  coordinate;  for  they 
are  the  successive  steps  in  the  process  of  composition. 
So  are  the  four  main  headings  under  Chapter  VIII.  So 
are  they  under  Chapter  IX.  The  divisions  A  and  B 
under  any  of  the  main  divisions  are,  in  like  manner,  truly 
coordinate;  for  the  analysis  into  **Aim**  and  ** Process" 
is  based  upon  a  single  principle.  And,  in  the  third  place, 
the  headings  marked  with  Roman  numerals  under  Chap- 
ter VII  correspond,  point  for  point,  with  the  main  head- 
ings under  Chapter  VIII  and  also  with  the  main  headings 
under  Chapter  IX;  and  the  headings  designated  with 
capital  letters  under  the  first  main  division  of  Chapter 
VII  are  identical  with  the  corresponding  group  under 
every  other  main  division  of  Chapter  VII  and  of  the 
chapters  following.  This  third  point  is  not  a  require- 
ment under  the  rule  that  the  analysis  should  be  based 
upon  a  single  principle  of  division  or  partition;  but  it  is 
an  arrangement  made  possible  by  the  application  of  that 
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rule — an  arrangement  known  to  us  already  under  the 
name  Parallel  Construction. 

The  second  rule  under  analysis  is,  that  the  analysis 
must  be  clear-cut:  it  must  involve,  in  application,  no 
overlapping  heads:  the  parts  or  species  must  be  recipro- 
cally exclusive.  From  one  point  of  view,  the  presence  of 
this  rule  as  a  coordinate  division  with  Rules  i  and  3  under 
analysis,  looks  like  a  violation  of  the  rule  itself;  for,  if 
Rule  I  be  carefully  applied,  what  need  is  there  of  Rule 
2?  If,  for  example,  in  a  chapter,  upon  exposition,  we 
analyze  the  subject  into  the  consecutive  steps  of  the 
process,  it  would  seem  that  the  distinction  in  theory 
between  synthesizing  and  organizing  the  material  would 
be  sufficiently  clear  to  avoid  overlapping  heads  in  appli- 
cation; and  yet,  as  we  have  just  noted  in  this  very  chap- 
ter, there  is  a  sense  in  which,  in  one  type  of  exposition, 
the  synthesis  anticipates  the  first  step  in  organizing. 
For  this  reason,  we  must  be  very  careful  so  to  present  this 
first  step,  analysis,  that  the  overlapping  shall  not  ac- 
tually occur:  in  discussing  the  classification  sometimes 
involved  in  the  formulation  of  the  proposition,  we  must 
not  confuse  this  classification  with  that  analysis  which  is 
the  first  step  in  the  organization  of  the  structure.  In 
short,  our  second  rule  for  a  correct  analysis — ^that  the 
parts  or  species  should  be  reciprocally  exclusive — is  re- 
lated to  our  first  rule — ^that  the  analysis  be  based  upon  a 
single  principle  of  division  or  partition — ^as  efficient 
practice  is  related  to  correct  theory. 

This  second  rule  applies,  of  course,  not  only  to  the 
main  heads  of  the  analysis  but  to  the  coordinate  divisions 
under  any  one  of  these  main  heads,  and  to  the  coordi- 
nate subdivisions  of  any  one  division.  If,  for  example. 
Division  B  be  further  analyzed  into  subdivisions  i,  2,  3, 
and  4,  then  not  only  must  1,2,3,  and  4  possess  a  common 
denominator,  the  single  principle  of  division  or  partition 
required  by  Rule  i,  but,  (Rule  2),  sub-divisions  i,  2,  3, 
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and  4  must  each  contain  no  element  belonging  to  any  of 
its  fellows;  and,  what  is  equally  important,  each  unit  of 
the  analysis  must  be  so  clearly  limited  that  no  division  or 
subdivision  under  any  head  shall  overlap  any  division  or 
subdivision  of  any  other  head.  AU  parts  must  be  re- 
ciprocally exclusive. 

The  third,  and  final  rule,  under  analysis,  is,  that  the 
analysis  must  be  exhaustive  for  the  purpose :  it  must  take 
account  of  every  fact  that  bears  upon  the  proposition. 
In  the  foregoing  statement,  the  last  clause  is  most  im- 
portant. If,  by  the  word  "exhaustive,"  we  meant  "ex- 
haustive of  the  subject,"  it  is  evident  that  the  analysis 
proposed  would  be  impossible:  no  analysis  can  take  into 
consideration  every  fact  related  to  a  "term."  To  know 
exhaustively  one  "subject,"  is  the  work  of  a  great  scholar 
for  a  lifetime.  But  if  the  subject  be  limited  by  asing^e 
predicate — ^if  we  take  into  account  those  facts  only  that 
bear  upon  a  proposition  on  that  subject — ^then  there  is 
some  hope  that  our  treatment  may  be  made  exhaustive. 
At  this  stage,  moreover,  we  are  concerned  only  with  a 
classification  of  those  data  that  will  be  useful  in  our  ex- 
position. Since  our  exposition  is  to  amplify  not  a  term 
but  a  proposition  (for  so  our  synthesis  has  just  de- 
termined), our  organization  will  take  account  of  those 
facts  only  that  concern  the  proposition  as  a  whole;  it* 
will  resist  the  temptation  to  wander  o£F  to  headings  re- 
lated only  to  the  subject,  not  to  the  subject  plus  the  predi- 
cate. On  the  other  hand,  our  analysis  in  organizatibn 
must  omit  no  fact  essential  to  making  clear  the  proposi- 
tion. In  short,  our  third  rule  for  a  correct  analysis — 
that  the  analysis  must  be  exhaustive  for -the  purpose — is 
really  the  logical  equivalent  of  the  rhetorical  principle  of 
unity  of  material  with  its  two  heads  of  relevancy  and- 
completeness. 

This  third  rule  under  anal3rsi8  applies,  as  do  Rules  I  and 
2,  not  only  to  the  main  heads  but  to  every  group  of  oor 
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ordinate  divisions  and  subdivisions :  the  sum  of  any  group 
of  coordinate  headings  must  equal  in  logical  content 
the  heading  under  which  they  fall.  If  Division  B  be 
analyzed  into  subdivisions  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  then  these 
four  subdivisions  must  "exhaust"  Division  B;  that  is, 
1+2+3+4  must  equal  **B/*  no  more  and  no  less.  This 
means,  however,  that  the  sum  of  these  subdivisions  must 
exhaust  the  main  division  only  when  both  main  divisions 
and  subdivisions  are  considered  as  propositions,  not  as 
terms.  Indeed,  from  this  point  in  the  organization  on- 
ward, we  must  phrase  every  heading  as  a  complete  sen- 
tence, and  must  handle  it  accordingly .^  Reconsider,  for 
example,  the  analysis  of  Chapter  VII,  printed  under 
Rule  I,  above  (page  348).  In  this  analysis,  the  head- 
ings are  mere  terms: 

1.  Gathering  the  Material 

A.  The  Aim 

B.  The  Process 

and  so  on.  That  we  may  judge  whether  A+B  =  I,  and 
whether  I+II+III+IV  =  Chapter  VII,  we  must  know 
precisely  what  these  headings  mean;  i.e.,  we  must  see 
each  expressed  as  a  proposition,  thus: 

Chapter  Proposition:  The  writing  of  exposition — ^that  type  of 
literary  composition  which  has  for  its  function  to  explain  a  proposi- 
tion— ^involves  gathering,  synthesizing,  organizing,  and  expressing 
the  material  with  reference  especially  to  denotation. 

I.  Appropriate  gathering  of  the  material  for  exposition — the 
contribution  of  detail — involves  the  discovery  and  recording  of  this 
material  with  reference  especially  to  denotation. 

II.  Appropriate  synthesizing  of  the  material  for  exposition — the 
contribution  of  the  central  thought — involves  a  progression  through 
selection  and  classification  to  the  formulation  of  the  proposition,  all 
with  reference  especially  to  denotation. 

III.  Appropriate  organizing  of  the  material  for  exposition — the 
contribution  of  the  structure — involves  a  progression  through  an- 

<  This  phrasing  of  the  headings  will  be  more  adequately  discussed  bdow,  in  con- 
nection  with  the  formulation  of  the  outline-plan. 
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alysis  and  arrangement  to  the  formulation  of  the  outline-plan,  all 
with  reference  especially  to  denotation. 

IV.  Appropriate  expression  of  the  material  for  e]q)OBition — ^the 
contribution  of  the  style — ^involves  a  progression  through  rough  draft 
and  successive  revisions  to  the  formulation  of  the  finished  theme,  all 
with  reference  especially  to  denotation. 

With  the  main  heads  thus  expressed  as  propositions,  we 
can  readily  judge  whether  I+n+ni+IV«Chaptcr 
VII;  i.e.,  whether  the  treatment  will  be  both  relevant 
and  complete.  With  the  main  heads  expressed  in  terms, 
however,  judgment  upon  this  question  was  impossiUe. 
Our  decision  must  rest  upon  a  comparison  of  complete 
propositions.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  analysis  must  be 
exhaustive. 

Having  completed  our  analysis — ^that  is,  having  de- 
cided what  the  main  headings  and  their  divisions  and 
subdivisions  are  to  be — ^we  proceed  next  under  organiza- 
tion  to  arrangement.  For  this,  the  rules  are  the  familiar 
principles  of  emphasis  and  coherence. 

For  emphasis  in  organization,  as  in  the  expression  of 
the  material,  the  principal  devices  are  arrangement  for 
position  and  arrangement  for  proportion.  Thepartsmust 
be  so  placed  and  so  proportioned  that  what  is  most  im- 
portant shall  be  most  conspicuous.  As  to  position,  the 
important  parts  should  usually  stand  first  and  last. 
As  to  proportion,  the  important  parts  should  usually  be 
most  amplified.  In  order  that  we  may  judge  the  rdative 
importance  of  the  parts,  it  is  essential  that  the  headings 
be  expressed  as  complete  sentences — ^not  as  terms  but 
as  propositions. 

With  respect  to  arrangement  for  position,  the  most  im- 
portant main  division  deserves,  for  emphasis,  the  most 
conspicuous  position — ^last.  The  main  division  second  in 
importance  should  have  for  emphasds  the  second-best 
position — first.  Note,  however,  that  this  is  the  ar- 
rangement only  with  respect  to  emphasis :  coherence  may 
demand  a  different  order;  and,  if  so,  coherence  must  have 

23 
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precedence.  What  we  have  said,  moreover,  applies  to 
the  arrangement  for  emphasis  not  only  among  the  main 
divisions  of  the  body  of  the  exposition  but  also  among  the 
coordinate  subdivisions  within  any  given  group.  More- 
over, if  the  exposition  is  to  have  an  introduction  and  a 
conclusion,  the  former  will,  of  course,  precede  the  first 
main  division  of  the  body  as  the  conclusion  will  follow 
the  last  main  division.  This  means  that  our  introduction 
and  our  conclusion,  since  they  receive  such  prominence, 
must  be  worthy  of  these  conspicuous  positions.  Noth- 
ing, however,  can  be  thus  worthy  unless  it  concern  not 
some  part  of  the  exposition  but  the  exposition  as  a 
whole.  For  this  reason,  we  tend  to  put  in  the  introduc- 
tion a  preliminary  statement  of  the  proposition  and  of  the 
main  heads  of  the  plan,  a  definition  of  the  subject  and  of 
important  terms,  and,  perhaps,  a  modicum  of  connota- 
tive  material  to  catch  the  interest  of  the  reader;  and  we 
put  in  the  conclusion  little  more  than  a  summary  of  the 
points  covered  in  the  body,  and  a  restatement  of  the 
proposition.  The  emphatic  order  in  exposition,  there- 
fore, is,  (i)  the  introduction ;  (2)  the  main  division  second 
in  importance;  (3)  main  divisions  of  less  importance; 
(4)  the  main  division  of  most  importance;  and  (5)  the 
conclusion. 

With  respect  to  proportion  for  emphasis,  the  important 
parts  should  be  most  amplified.  This  is  accomplished 
usually  by  increasing  the  number  of  subdivisions  under 
the  important  headings.  It  may,  however,  be  accom- 
plished not  by  using  more  paragraphs  but  rather  by 
lengthening  each  paragraph  with  more  details.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  number  of  subheadings  in  the  plan  is  not 
increased;  for  the  subheadings  in  the  plan  are,  in  reality, 
the  topic-sentences  of  the  paragraphs  proposed.  One 
special  application  of  emphasis  through  proportion  is, 
however,  particularly  important  in  exposition:  the 
material  should  be  grouped  not  as  a  large  number  of  small 
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coordinate  divisions,  but  rather  as  a  small  number  of  butge 
coordinate  divisions  each  subdivided:  the  army  must  ndt 
appear  as  a  mob  of  individual  men,  or  even  as  a  multitude 
of  small  companies;  but  must  be  so  organized  that  the 
companies  shall  be  grouped  in  battalions,  the  battalions 
in  regiments,  the  regiments  in  brigades,  the  brigades  ih 
divisions — or  in  whatever  other  units  our  modem  afiiiy- 
organizers  may  evolve.  To  use  my  favorite  analogy 
from  homiletics,  if  you  have  but  a  given  quantity  of 
snow  with  which  to' smash  the  devil's  winddwSt  ydu  iJa\XBt 
mass  it  into  two  or  three  compact  snowballs,  not  tlild^ 
it  as  loose  flakes. 

For  coherence  in  organization,  the  principal  devices 
are  arrangement  for  sequence  suid  arrangement  fdr 
parallel  construction.  The  parts  must  be  placed  in  such 
an  order  that  each  shall  lead  naturally  to  the  unit  next 
succeeding;  and,  whenever  codrdinate  groups  are  sim- 
ilarly divided,  the  divisions  should  be  arranged  in  similar 
sequences.  In  order  that  we  may  judge  what  arrai^^e^ 
ment  is  appropriate,  it  is  essential  that  the  headings  be 
expressed  in  complete  sentences. 

With  respect  to  arrangement  for  sequence,  our  probletti 
is  so  to  order  the  heads  proposed  in  our  anal3mi8,  thut 
each  shall  find  the  reader's  mind  receptive  by  virtue  ci 
the  information  conveyed  under  earlier  heads.  TliSi 
principle  applies,  of  course,  not  only  to  the  eeqixetubb  of  llie 
main  divisions  but  atlso  to  the  sequence  of  tile  siibdi'iri- 
sions  under  any  division  more  inclusive.  Sometimes,  l» 
in  the  exposition  of  a  process,  it  denumds  iarrangement  in 
the  order  of  the  steps;  sometimes,  as  in  the  expositimi  cS 
a  course  of  development,  or  of  an  evolution,  it  demaiKb 
arrangement  in  the  order  of  the  successive  stages;  (some- 
times arrangement  is  determined  by  the  relative  position 
of  the  parts  in  space;  sometimes,  provided  that  the  gen<- 
eral  arrangement  be  a  progression  from  whole  to  parts  or 
from  genus  to  spedes,  the  arrangement  of  the  pitfli  or 
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species  among  themselves  is,  for  coherence,  immaterial. 
Other  special  applications  of  this  general  principle  will 
readily  occur,  if  only  the  problem  in  each  instance  be 
carefully  considered.  The  arrangement  of  the  four  main 
divisions  of  this  chapter— gathering,  synthesizing,  organ- 
izing, and  expressing  the  material — in  the  natural  order  of 
the  steps,  is  a  sufficiently  obvious  example  of  coherence 
through  sequential  order. 

Arrangement  for  parallel  construction  means  that, 
whenever  possible,  the  sequential  order  selected  for  the 
divisions  of  any  one  group  shall  be  used  again  for  the 
divisions  of  each  similar  group  succeeding.  For  example, 
if  the  chapter  upon  exposition  be  divided  into  the  four 
steps  of  gathering,  synthesizing,  organizing,  and  express- 
ing the  material,  presented  in  the  order  named,  then  the 
chapter  on  criticism  and  the  chapter  on  short-story 
writing,  should  be  divided  into  the  same  four  steps  pre- 
sented in  the  same  order;  i.e.,  the  headings  I,  II,  III,  and 
IV,  in  one  chapter  must  be  parallel,  point  for  point,  with 
headings  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  in  each  of  the  other  chapters. 
In  like  manner,  if  we  wish  coherence  through  parallel 
construction  between  the  subdivisions  of  I,  II,  III,  and 
IV,  we  must  make  sure  that  '*  A"  is  the  same  throughout, 
that  '*B"  is  the  same  throughout,  and  that,  in  all  four 
groups,  *'A''  and  **B'' — in  this  case,  the  **Aim''  and  the 
**  Process" — stand  in  the  same  order.  Of  course,  we  must 
be  on  guard  lest  our  desire  for  parallel  construction  result 
in  forcing  the  material  into  some  unnatural  form;  but, 
to  judge  from  the  examples  afforded  in  current  expository 
structure — the  structure  of  textbooks  upon  rhetoric,  for 
example — ^we  are  more  in  danger  of  failing  to  use  parallel 
construction  when  we  ought,  than  of  using  it  when  we 
ought  not.  In  all  exposition,  and  especially  in  didactic 
exposition,  a  more  general  and  effective  use  of  parallel 
construction  in  the  structure  is  highly  to  be  desired. 

Thus  far,  in  our  effort  to  attain  efficient  structure,  we 
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have  determined,  through  an  analysis  that  is  based  upon 
a  single  principle,  that  admits  no  overlapping  heads,  and 
that  is  exhaustive  for  the  purpose,  what  shall  be. the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  our  exposition ;  and,  through 
our  arrangement  for  emphasis  and  for  coherence,  we  have 
determined  in  what  order  these  divisions  and  subdivisions 
are  to  stand.  It  remains  that  we  record  the  result  of 
these  decisions  in  the  form  of  a  written  outline*plan. 
For  a  short  theme,  perhaps,  the  written  plan  is  not  es- 
sential ;  but  for  any  work  more  than  a  few  paragraphs  in 
length,  most  of  us  profit  greatly  by  reducing  our  outline  to 
black  and  white.  The  expositor  who  "cannot  afibrd  the 
time"  to  write  out  his  plan  with  care,  is  too  poor  to  be 
economical. 

In  the  formulation  of  the  plan,  the  first  rule  is,  that 
each  heading  shall  be  expressed  either  as  a  complete 
sentence  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  as  a  phrase  or  word 
modifying  the  sentence  that  constitutes  the  more  in- 
clusive heading.  Thus,  in  transforming  the  analysis  on 
page  348  into  an  outline-plan,  heading  "A.  The  Aim" 
under  "  I"  in  Chapter  VIII,  becomes, 

A.  The  aim  in  gathering  the  material  is  to  contribute  detail,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  denotation. 

and  the  corresponding  heading  under  "  11"  becomes, 

A.  The  aim  in  synthesizing  the  material  is  to  contribute  structure, 

especially  with  reference  to  denotation. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  phrase  or  even  a  sickle  word  may 
be  sufficient  for  a  separately  numbered  headii^ — prth 
vided  it  be  grammatically  a  part  of  the  serUence  OuU  con- 
stitutes the  heading  that  includes  it.  For  example,  if  the 
inclusive  heading  be 

The  arrangement  should  have  emphasis, 

the  subdivisions  may  be  phrased  not  as  complete  propo- 
sitions but  as  terms,  thus: 
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(i)  By  placing  the  important  parts  conspicuously; 
(2)  By  giving  the  important  parts  most  space. 

Or, 

(i)  By  position; 
(2)  By  proportion. 

Except,  however,  in  these  cases  in  which  the  subject  and 
predicate  can  be  instantly  inferred  from  the  more  in- 
clusive head  above,  the  heading  should  be  expressed  as  a 
full  sentence;  for  otherwise,  as  we  have  noted,  the  word- 
ing of  the  head  is  too  indefinite  to  permit  us  to  judge  the 
outline  for  exhaustiveness  or  for  emphasis  or  for  co- 
herence. 

The  second  rule  for  the  formulation  of  the  plan  is,  that 
the  relation  of  the  headings  to  one  another  and  to  the 
main  proposition  should  be  indicated  by  the  devices  of 
notation,  indention,  parallel  construction,  and  expressed 
connection.  Notation,  of  course,  is  the  familiar  device 
of  numbering  and  lettering.  For  the  main  heads,  the 
Roman  numerals  are  preferred,  as  most  conspicuous; 
next  come  the  capital  letters,  then  Arabic  figures,  then 
small  letters.  Other  characters  may  be  added  if  re- 
quired. In  case  the  introduction  and  the  conclusion 
are  subdivided,  the  numbering  in  each  should  be  a  series 
distinct  from  the  numbering  in  the  body,  thus: 

Introduction. 
I,  II,  etc. 

Body,  or  Discussion. 
I,  II,  III,  etc. 

Conclusion. 
I,  II,  etc. 

Do  not  waste  the  Roman  numerals  by  calling  the  in- 
troduction '*!,*'  the  body  ''  II,''  and  the  conclusion  **  III" : 
the  words  **  Introduction,''  **Body,"  and  ** Conclusion," 
as  in  the  scheme  above,  are  adequate.  Above  all,  do 
not  number  the  introduction  *'I,"  the  main  heads  of  the 
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body  *4I,"  "III,"  '*IV,"  and  the  conclusion  ''V";  for 
that  is  lying.  If  you  don't  see  why  it  is  lying,  think  it 
over. 

The  three  other  devices  for  showing  the  relation  of  the 
heads  may  be  dismissed  more  briefly.  Indention,  or 
indentation,  is  merely  the  device  of  beginning  the  minor 
headings  farther  from  the  margin  than  the  heading  under 
which  they  fall.  Parallel  construction  is  the  expression 
of  coordinate  headings  in  similar  grammatical  forms. 
Expressed  connection  is  the  use  of  appropriate  conjec- 
tions  and  other  connectives — '*for,"  **because,"  **that 
is,"  ''for  example,"  ''namely,"  "as  follows" — to  show 
the  relation  of  the  heads.  All  these  devices,  as  well  as  the 
application  of  the  previous  rule,  are  exemplified  in  the 
outline-plan  that  follows.  Incidentally,  it  reviews  and 
summarizes  the  important  points  in  the  present  section. 

SPECIMEN    OUTLINE-PLAN 

Proposition:  The  organization  of  the  material  is  a  progression 
through  analysis  and  arrangement  to  the  formulation  of  the  outline- 
plan. 

I.  The  analysis  should  conform  to  three  rules;  viz. : 

A.  The  analysis  should  be  based  upon  a  single  principle; 

B.  The  analysis  should  be  clear-cut; 

C.  The  analysis  should  be  exhaustive. 

II.  The  arrangement  should  conform  to  two  rules;  viz.: 

A.  The  arrangement  should  have  emphasis; 

B.  The  arrangement  should  have  coherence. 

III.  The  formulation  of  the  outline-plan  should  conform  to  two 
rules;  viz: 

A.  Each  heading  should  be  expressed  as  a  complete  sentence; 

B.  The  coordination  and  subordination  of  the  headings  should 
be  made  evident 

(i)  Through  notation; 

(2)  Through  indention; 

(3)  Through  parallel  construction;  and 

(4)  Through  expressed  connection. 
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EXERCISE  III:  ORGANIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

1.  Prepare  with  all  possible  care,  and  bring  to  class  for  criticism, 
an  outline-plan  for  your  purposed  looo-word  exposition. 

2.  Profiting  by  the  classroom  criticism  of  your  outline-plan  and  of 
the  outline-plans  submitted  by  your  classmates,  revise  your  own 
outline-plan  and  hand  it  in  for  final  criticism.  Unless  your  instructor 
otherwise  directs,  defer  writing  your  exposition  until  he  has  re- 
turned your  plan  with  his  suggestions. 


§  IV.  EXPRESSING  THE   MATERIAL 

Expressing  the  material,  in  exposition  as  in  other  forms 
of  literary  composition,  is  that  step  which  has,  for  its 
immediate  aim,  to  contribute  style,  and,  for  its  process, 
the  writing  of  the  rough  draft  and  of  successive  revisions 
aided  by  what  we  have  termed  the  visual  and  auditory 
tests.  This  expression,  in  the  case  of  exposition,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  especial  stress  on  denotation — the  literal 
meaning  conveyed  through  the  several  units  of  com- 
position. 

§  IV:A.  THE   AIM    IN    EXPRESSING   THE 

MATERIAL 

The  aim  in  expressing  the  material  is  to  contribute 
style.  This  means,  as  we  have  stated  in  an  earlier 
chapter  (pp.  64-5),  something  more  than  merely  the 
amplification  of  the  outline  into  words,  sentences,  para- 
graphs, and  paragraph-groups.  It  means  such  an  am- 
plification that  each  word  and  sentence  and  paragraph 
and  paragraph-group  shall  contribute  a  maximum  of 
efficiency  toward  the  predetermined  intellectual  effect. 
Incidentally,  of  course,  all  these  units  of  composition 
may  contribute  also  toward  a  predetermined  emotional 
effect;  but  since,  in  exposition,  the  intellectual  effect 
is  the  more  important  we  must  give  our  chief  attention 
not  to  connotation  but  to  denotation.  This  denotation 
must  be  so  perfect  that  the  meaning  of  each  unit — ^word, 
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sentence,  paragraph,  and  larger  group — shall  be  ab- 
solutely clear.  At  least,  as  Huxley  wrote  to  TyndaU, 
expository  style  must  be  **so  clear"  that  readers  "may 
think  they  understand  even  if  they  don't." 

§  IV: B.  THE  PROCESS    OF    EXPRESSING   THE 

MATERIAL 

The  process  of  expressing  the  material  consists  of  the 
writing  of  a  rough  draft  and  of  successive  revisions  aided 
by  the  visual  and  the  auditory  tests. 

The  rough  draft  is  the  first  complete  expansion  of  the 
outline-plan  into  written  words.  We  sit  with  the  out- 
line-plan before  us  and  with  the  notes  and  transcripts 
of  our  raw  material  at  hand;  and,  according  to  our 
preference  or  our  facilities,  we  dcish  off  our  draft  with 
pen  or  pencil  or  typewriter,  or  we  dictate  to  typist  or  to 
stenographer  or  to  dictaphone.  In  this  preliminary 
sketch,  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with  getting  our  thought 
actually  into  words;  but  the  very  rapidity  with  which  we 
work,  careless  for  the  moment  as  to  precise  detail,  of  ttimes 
gives  to  our  style  a  zest  and  rhythm  that  no  amount  of 
conscious  revision  can  produce. 

Then  come  the  successive  revisions  of  the  draft:  the 
deliberate  reworking  of  the  expression;  the  o[^x»rtunity 
to  exercise  that  talent  which  is  the  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains.  With  the  rough  draft  before  us — ^typed,  if 
that  be  possible — we  question  each  preparatory  state- 
ment of  plan,  each  transition,  each  summary,  each  para- 
graph, each  sentence,  each  word,  each  mark  of  punctua- 
tion. This  scrutiny  with  the  eye — ^the  "visual  test"  as 
we  have  called  it — ^we  repeat  time  after  time,  as  we  int^- 
Hne,  invert,  erase,  or  retranscribe.  And  with  it,  we  com- 
bine the  **  auditory  test" — ^the  reading  of  the  style  aloud 
for  euphony  and  sentence-rhythm.  And  still  we  inter- 
line, invert,  erase,  redopy,  seeking  ever,  inddentally  more 
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nearly  perfect  connotation,  but  primarily  more  nearly 
perfect  denotation. 

In  these  revisions  of  the  expression,  we  apply  delib- 
erately what  in  the  rough  draft  we  applied  unconsciously, 
the  principles  applicable  to  the  several  units  of  compo- 
sition: the  composition  as  a  whole,  the  paragraph,  the 
sentence,  and  the  individual  word. 

For  the  composition  as  a  whole,  the  denotation — the 
intellectual  effectiveness — has  been  provided  largely  by 
the  organization.  All  that  the  expression  can  contribute 
to  the  clearness  of  the  exposition  in  its  entirety,  as  dis- 
tinct from  its  component  paragraphs,  sentences,  and 
words,  seems  to  consist  of  the  insertion  of  passages  of 
expressed  connection:  those  devices  in  the  introduction, 
in  the  transitions,  and  in  the  conclusion,  that  serve  to 
make  the  structure  evident.  But  think  not  that  thus 
to  make  the  structure  evident  is  unimportant.  Above 
all,  let  not  the  precept  of  some  would-be-literary  in- 
structor or  the  practice  even  of  some  otherwise  exemplary 
stylist  persuade  you  that  to  make  the  structure  of  your 
exposition  evident  is  inartistic.  Whatever  may  be  for- 
given in  other  types  of  literature,  failure  to  make  evi- 
dent the  structure  of  an  exposition,  is  unforgivable. 
The  purpose  of  exposition  is  to  convey  an  intellectual 
effect.  If  it  is  to  convey  this  effect,  the  exposition  not 
only  must  not  be  a  jellyfish:  it  must  not  look  like  a  jelly- 
fish. State,  therefore,  your  plan;  proclaim  your  transi- 
tions; summarize  your  conclusions.  Do  not  make  your 
joints  creak  unnecessarily — use  appropriate  lubricants — 
but  fear  not  to  show  that  the  joints  do  exist.  Present 
your  structure  peaceably  if  you  can,  forcibly  if  your  must; 
but  do  it !  Efficient  exposition  has  no  place  for  expression 
that  obscures — or  fails  to  make  evident — the  structure. 

When,  from  the  exposition  in  its  entirety,  we  come  to 
its  separate  paragraphs,  the  denotation,  the  intellectual 
effectiveness,  becomes  a  matter  of  expression  rather  than 
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of  structure.  Of  the  individual  paragraph  in  exposition, 
however,  little  need  be  said  except  that  what  is  true  of 
intellectual  composition  in  general  is  particularly  true  in 
exposition.  As  a  prerequisite,  the  paragraph  must  be 
correct;  i.e.,  it  must  conform  to  good  use  in  matters  of 
indentation  and  of  length.  Correctness  being  secured ,  the 
paragraph  must  also  be  effective :  it  must  have  unity  of 
material ;  it  must  have  emphasis ;  it  must  have  coherence : 
incidentally  for  emotional  effect,  but  primarily  for  in- 
tellectual effect.  In  other  words,  the  denotation — the 
literal  meaning — of  the  paragraph  in  exposition  must  be 
self-evident. 

What  is  true  of  the  paragraph  in  exposition  is  true  also 
of  the  sentence.  As  a  prerequisite,  the  sentence  must  be 
correct :  it  must  conform  to  the  good  use  of  grammar  and 
of  idiom ;  it  must  conform  to  the  good  use  of  punctuation. 
Through  obedience  to  the  threefold  principle  of  unity  of 
effect — unity  of  material,  emphasis,  coherence — the 
sentence  must  produce  its  intellectual  effect.  Inci- 
dentally, it  may  produce  also  its  emotional  effect: 
through  appropriate  connotation,  it  may  stir  the  feel- 
ings. But,  in  exposition,  the  chief  duty  of  each  sentence 
is  to  have  appropriate  denotation  to  convey  the  thought. 

And  finally,  the  individual  word  must  contribute  to  the 
desired  intellectual  effect.  As  a  prerequisite,  it  must,  of 
course,  possess  conformity  to  good  use — the  usage  that  is 
reputable,  national,  and  present.  But,  among  the  many 
words  that,  according  to  the  standards  of  good  use,  might 
serve  our  purpose,  we  should  choose  for  exposition,  that 
particular  word  that  possesses,  incidentally,  the  ap- 
propriate connotation  and,  primarily,  the  appropriate 
denotation. 

If,  in  our  successive  revisions,  we  apply  to  the  exposi- 
tion as  a  whole,  to  each  paragraph,  to  each  sentence,  and 
to  each  word,  the  visual  and  auditory  tests — successive 
careful  re-readings  with  the  eye  and  with  the  voice — then 
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may  we  hope  to  attain  in  our  expression  of  the  material 
some  approach  to  the  desired  denotation,  that  power  ex- 
isting in  the  material,  the  proposition,  and  the  structure, 
as  well  as  in  the  style,  that  is  to  produce  upon  the  readers 
of  our  exposition  the  predetermined  intellectual  effect. 

Once  more  we  gather  up  our  points.  Expressing  the 
material,  in  exposition  as  in  other  forms  of  literary  compo- 
sition, is  that  step  which  has,  for  its  immediate  aim,  to 
contribute  style,  and,  for  its  process,  the  writing  of  the 
rough  draft  and  of  successive  revisions  aided  by  what  we 
have  termed  the  visual  and  auditory  tests.  In  exposi- 
tion, however,  the  expression  is  distinguished  by  especial 
stress  on  denotation — literal  meaning  conveyed  through 
the  several  units  of  composition.  The  aim  is  style — style 
characterized,  above  all  else,  by  intellectual  clarity. 
The  process — rough  draft  and  successive  revisions — is 
marked  especially  by  its  stress  upon  the  insertion  of  those 
indices  of  major  structure,  the  statements  of  subject,  of 
proposition,  and  of  plan,  in  the  introduction,  in  the  transi- 
tions, and  in  the  conclusion.  By  these,  and  by  other 
devices  for  heightening  the  denotation,  we  make  our  ex- 
pression of  the  material  "do  its  bit"  toward  producing 
the  predetermined  effect  upon  the  reader. 

EXERCISE  IV;  EXPRESSING  THE  MATERIAL 

On  the  basis  of  a  rough  draft  and  of  one  or  more  revisions,  complete 
and  hand  in  the  1000- word  exposition  for  which  the  plan  was  previ- 
ously submitted  and  approved.  If  possible,  let  your  manuscript  be 
typewritten.  With  the  exposition,  hand  in  the  outline-plan  as  you 
used  it,  and  your  select  annotated  bibliography  carefully  completed. 

To  conclude:  The  efficient  composition  of  an  exposi- 
tion is  to  be  attained  through  the  four  steps  of  gathering, 
synthesizing,  organizing,  and  expressing  the  material, 
all  with  especial  reference  to  producing  upon  the  reader 
a  predetermined  effect  that  is  intellectual.  To  this  end, 
the  writer  will  perform  each  step  with  particular  refer- 
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ence  to  denotation:  the  literal  meaning  of  the  material, 
of  the  proposition,  of  the  structure,  of  the  style.  He 
will,  to  quote  again  from  Huxley,  make  every  element 
in  his  work  **so  clear"  that  his  readers  '*may  think  they 
understand  even  if  they  don't." 

EXERCISE  V:  EXPOSITION 

Concerning  each  of  the  following  expositions,  or  extracts  from  ex- 
positions, answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  and  sources  of  the  material? 

2.  What  is  the  proposition? 

3.  Has  the  exposition  definite  structure?  If  so,  what  is  the  out- 
line-plan? 

4.  Is  this  structure  obvious  at  first  reading,  or  did  you  have  to 
make  a  careful  examination  to  discover  it?  If  the  former,  through 
what  devices  was  this  obviousness  obtained? 

5.  Characterize  the  style.  Point  out  and  discuss  instances  of 
effective  denotation;  of  effective  connotation. 

6.  What  conspicuous  defects,  if  any,  do  you  find? 

THE  CONSTRUCTION   OF  A  MODERN   BATTLESHIP 

The  construction  of  a  modern  warship  is  about  the  most  interest- 
ing, costly,  and  complicated  process  yet  devised  by  man.  Merchant 
ships  may  be  as  large  or  interesting  as  battleships.  Some,  indeed, 
are  larger:  the  North  German  Lloyd  fliers,  for  example,  exceed 
six  hundred  feet  in  length  and  twenty- three  thousand  tons  displace- 
ment, while  England's  largest  battleship,  the  Dreadnaught,  is  only 
four  hundred  feet  long  with  a  displacement  of  eighteen  thousand 
tons.  But  no  merchant  ship  approaches  the  battleship  in  cost  and 
complexity.  And  again,  no  engineering  work  on  land,  even  though 
it  surpasses  the  warship  in  complexity  and  expense,  can  possess  the 
interest  which  naturally  attaches  to  ships  and  ship-building. 

The  construction  of  a  battleship  falls  naturally  into  the  plan 
or  paper  stage;  the  shipyard  stage;  the  trial  stage;  and  the  com- 
pletion stage,  which  ends  when  the  vessel  enters  commission.  The 
paper  stage  begins  with  the  passage  of  a  naval  appropriation  bill  by 
Congress,  authorizing  certain  construction  and  outlining  the  plans. 
This  method  of  handling  naval  matters  is  a  source  of  mingled  grief 
and  anger  to  the  naval  authorities;  for  although  a  limited  amount  of 
Congressional  direction  may  be  necessary,  yet  it  is  utter  folly  for 
even  that  dignified  body  of  laymen  and  landsmen  to  attempt  to  fix 
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details  concerning  which  they  are  ignorant.  However,  the  bill  is 
sent  to  the  Navy  Department  and  its  architects,  who  decide  among 
them  the  proportion  of  the  ship's  displacement  each  bureau  shall  be 
allotted.  Here  the  evil  of  Congressional  dictation  becomes  visible. 
In  the  effort  to  reconcile  the  various  qualities  demanded  by  the  bill, 
the  architects  are  obliged  to  compromise  or  to  sacrifice  some  point — 
generally  the  motive  power.  Then,  after  their  claims  have  been 
reconciled  to  the  detriment  of  the  engineer,  models  are  prepared 
and  tested  in  a  special  tank  to  determine  the  best  shape  for  the  hull 
under  the  given  conditions.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
mistakes  in  shape  which  would  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  correct. 
When  the  shape  of  the  hull  is  once  determined,  the  departmental 
architects  begin  work  upon  the  general  plans  to  be  used  in  soliciting 
bids  for  construction.  When  completed,  these  plans  are  sent  to  all 
important  ship-builders  in  the  country.  Upon  them  each  con- 
tractor submits. a  bid;  or  he  bids  upon  alternate  plans  of  his  own  to 
meet  the  required  conditions  of  speed  and  displacement.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  customary  to  sublet  the  contracts  for  armor,  guns,  engines, 
and  so  forth,  to  such  firms  as  the  Vickers  Maxim  Company  and 
the  Fairfield  Engine  Company;  but  with  us,  the  armor  and  guns  are 
supplied  by  the  government,  the  shafting  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  and  all  else  is  furnished  directly  by  the  contractor  as 
part  of  his  contract  specifications.  The  government  furnishes 
complete  working-drawings  if  its  plans  are  used;  while,  if  the  con- 
tractor's plans  are  accepted,  he  furnishes  all  drawings. 

After  more  than  six  months  of  paper  work,  the  shipyard  stage 
begins  with  the  laying  of  the  keel;  and  from  this  event  all  time  is 
reckoned.  The  record  time  from  construction  to  acceptance  by  our 
government  is  at  present  held  by  the  Connecticut  which  was  finished 
in  three  years.  England  does  the  same  work  in  eighteen  months, 
but  does  not  alter  the  plans  of  her  ships  during  construction,  while 
we  meddle  with  our  plans  at  every  opportunity. 

After  the  laying  of  the  keel  comes  the  erection  of  the  framing,  a 
large  task  in  itself,  and  the  covering  of  the  frames  with  the  plating 
and  internal  armor.  This  armor  consists  of  a  protective  deck  at 
the  water-level,  with  numerous  armored  bulkheads  dividing  the 
superstructure  and  limiting  the  effect  of  shell-fire.  The  rudder  and 
propeller  shafts  are  now  put  in  place  with  great  care,  for  on  their 
safety  depends  the  safety  of  the  ship.  The  rudder  is  made  in  two  or 
more  sections  from  cast  steel,  and  weighs  more  than  a  steel  locomo- 
tive, while  each  steel  blade  of  a  propeller  would  just  about  balance 
a  big  French  touring  car  full  of  people.  The  launching  cradle  is  now 
built,  and  the  ways  prepared;  for  the  anxious  time  of  the  launching 
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has  arrived.  To  insure  an  easy  ride  in  the  water,  the  ways  are  coated 
with  one  ton  of  tallow,  another  of  soft  soap,  and  several  barrels  of 
oil.  But  so  great  is  the  friction  that  the  ways  frequently  catch  fire, 
and  stop  the  launching.  The  ship  that  we  follow,  however,  enters 
the  water  successfully;  and  its  guns,  turrets,  side-armor,  and  machin- 
ery are  now  put  in  position.  This  work  is  done  while  the  ship  lies 
alongside  a  dock,  with  a  floating  derrick  on  one  side  and  a  giant  crane 
on  the  other,  each  able  to  pick  up  forty-ton  guns  like  matches,  and 
put  them  exactly  in  place. 

The  ship  is  now  in  its  trial  stage;  and  the  engineer  is  in  his  glory, 
for  on  him  everything  now  depends.  But  it  is  also  his  time  of  despair; 
for  all  the  handicaps  that  nature  and  government  inspectors  can 
raise,  confront  him.  He  must  test  his  engines  in  an  uncompleted 
ship  with  insufficient  forces,  and  hampered  at  every  turn  with  red- 
tape;  but  he  somehow  produces  amazing  results.  The  usual  trials 
are  five  in  number,  and  as  follows:  the  dock  trial,  lajsting  for  a  week, 
which  is  held  soon  after  launching,  to  run  the  engines  into  good  work- 
ing order;  the  engineer's  trial  at  sea,  with  the  ship  weighed  to  its 
cruising  draught,  to  test  the  speed  and  maneuvering  qualities  of  the 
hull;  the  builder's  trial,  to  prepare  for  the  government  trials — and 
such  preparation  is  essential  if  a  failure  is  not  to  ensue;  the  govern- 
ment speed-trial,  which  is  now  run  under  battle  conditions,  such  as 
forced  draught,  closed  engine-room,  ordinary  coal,  and  regular 
crew;  and  the  government  endurance- trial,  run  at  low  speed  but  under 
service  conditions;  all  five  being  over  predetermined  courses.  If  the 
trials  are  successful,  the  ship  is  turned  over  to  the  government,  and 
enters  the  next  stage;  if  not,  it  is  taken  back  to  the  yards,  and  altera- 
tions are  made  in  its  machinery.  This  actually  happened  to  the 
Texas,  which,  twice  unsuccessful,  was  finally  turned  over  to  the 
government  at  a  loss  to  her  builders  of  over  half  a  million  dollars. 

Arrived  at  the  completion  stage,  the  ship,  which  before  was  only 
a  grim  steel  box,  is  painted  and  made  habitable.  First,  all  decks  and 
other  woodwork  about  the  ship,  as  panelling  of  the  wardroom  and 
officers'  cabin,  are  finished.  Then  the  wardroom  and  cabins  are 
furnished  with  carpets,  hardware,  and  such  things;  and  the  galleys, 
baths,  sick-bay,  armory,  and  the  various  offices  are  fitted  up.  Next, 
all  the  electric  lights,  the  boats,  anchors,  and  other  fixed  stores  are 
put  in  their  places  on  board;  and  only  when  all  else  is  ready  are  the 
ammunition,  coal,  provisions,  and  general  stores  taken  on  and  stored 
in  the  magazines  and  bunkers. 

Finally,  the  crew  is  drafted,  and  with  its  ditty  bags  goes  aboard 
its  floating  home.  There,  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  to  the 
tune  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  shrieks  of 
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whistles,  and  the  cheers  of  spectators,  the  American  flag  is  hoisted: 
another  ship  has  joined  the  American  Navy.  P.  S.  L.» 

ROBERT  E.  LEE—THE  GENERAL  AND  THE  MAN 

In  the  heat  of  conflict,  merit  often  passes  unnoticed.  And  even 
after  the  conflict  is  over,  marked  and  striking  worth  is  often  unap- 
preciated, especially  if  it  happened  to  be  displayed  against  our  own 
cause.  Much  more  is  this  true  when  a  noble  character  is  unassuming 
and  reticent,  slow  to  self-exaltation  and  self-praise.  And  yet  in 
spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  reserved 
and  retiring,  appearing  cold  and  repellent  to  some,  the  name  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  is  honored  and  revered  not  only  by  the  South,  for 
which  he  gave  his  ability  and  his  life,  but  by  the  nation  and  the 
world.  Here  was  a  man  above  partisanship  and  sectional  feeling 
whose  motives  were  honest  and  whose  methods  were  clean.  "  Duty 
is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language,"  he  said;  and  diligently  he 
inquired  after  his  duty,  and  then  as  diligently  sought  to  execute  it. 

Few  realize  the  pathos  and  sadness  in  this  man's  career.  A  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  America,  graduated  with 
honor  at  West  Point,  the  companion  and  adviser  of  Scott  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  and  Chapultepec,  recommended  as  Scott's  suc- 
cessor in  the  command  of  the  United  States  Army,  none  had  a  more 
brilliant  prospect  than  he  in  the  early  spring  of  1861.  But  how  soon 
all  this  was  changed!  The  ominous  cloud  of  civil  strife,  threatening 
to  break  with  all  its  fury  over  his  native  state,  Virginia,  forced  Lee 
to  a  heartrending  decision.  For  days  he  hesitated  and  struggled; 
his  loving  friend  and  commander,  Scott,  whom  he  loved  as  a  father, 
besought  him  not  to  resign.  But  on  April  17th,  Virginia  took  her 
stand  with  her  sister  States  against  the  Federal  government.  There- 
after there  was  but  one  course  open  to  Lee.  Slavery  or  abolition, 
State  rights  or  Federal  control,  Republican  or  Democratic  victory, 
what  mattered  these  things  to  him?  Virginia  was  threatened  with 
danger.  Virginia  would  be  overrun  by  the  enemy's  troops.  And 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  true  son  of  Virginia  to  fight  and  die  before 
such  a  smirch  should  be  laid  upon  her  honor.  It  was  now  a  matter 
of  duty;  and  Lee  resigned  his  command  in  the  United  States  Army, 

s  For  all  technical  information  in  this  article,  the  writer  was  indebted  to  his  father, 
a  naval  architect  and  mechanical  engineer,  who  was  at  considerable  trouble  in 
revising  the  article  to  insure  its  accuracy.  Written  in  1906  and  first  printed  in 
Talks  on  Theme-Writing,  1909,  the  essay  is,  in  some  particulars,  inevitably  out  of 
date;  but  it  has  been  included  in  the  present  textbook  not  only  as  an  example  of 
well-built  exposition  but  especially  as  an  example  of  how  even  a  freshman,  if  he 
will  but  select  a  subject  concerning  which  he  has  special  sources  of  information, 
may  write  an  exposition  worth  our  reading. 
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turned  his  back  on  the  dear  old  flag  for  which  he  had  labored  and 
which  he  loved,  and  accepted  the  command  of  the  armies  of  Virginia. 

Chance  raised  Lee  to  the  command  of  the  entire  Southern  forces; 
and  he  was  called  upon  to  display  his  powers  and  skill  before  the 
world.  Before  him  lay  the  army  of  McClellan,  far  outnumbering 
his  own  and  in  perfect  communication  with  the  capital  and  its  base 
of  supplies.  Behind  him  lay  Richmond,  trembling,  fearing,  despair- 
ing. But  Lee,  with  a  calmness  that  never  deserted  him,  executed  a 
campaign  which  alone  would  render  him  famous.  Crossing  the 
difficult  and  swollen  stream,  flanking  McClellan,  and  driving  the 
Federal  army,  a  stricken  mob,  back  to  the  cover  of  their  shipping,  at 
the  same  time  guarding  against  a  massed  movement  against  his 
center,  such  as  Napoleon  executed  at  Austerlitz,  he  saved  the  South- 
ern capital  and  sent  the  men  who  might  have  dined  in  Richmond 
back  to  bivouac  on  the  borders  of  the  James.  Army  after  army  the 
North  sent  against  this  man;  and,  one  after  another,  the  mighty 
forces  broke  like  great  sea-waves  against  the  mightier  rock,  firm  and 
immutable  through  it  all.  Burnside,  Hooker,  Pope,  Meade,  and 
Grant,  Lee  met  and  mastered  them  all. 

Nor  was  he  skilful  at  defense  alone.  Witness  his  daring  attack 
on  Harper's  Ferry,  the  plans  for  which  McClellan  had  accidentally 
secured  and  which  he  nevertheless  could  not  prevent;  witness  that 
magnificent  charge  and  rout  of  Hooker's  "finest  army  on  the 
planet ";  witness  that  bold  and  audacious  campaign  into  Pennsylvania 
that  caused  the  entire  North  to  gasp  in  wonder  and  in  fear.  Lee 
took  the  defensive  not  of  his  own  free  will,  but  because  he  had  to. 
His  was  the  weaker  side,  his  the  inferior  force.  Slowly,  superior 
numbers  and  resources  told.  Slowly  the  toils  were  fixing  their  hold, 
showing  that  the  net  was  drawing  close  and  that  the  meshes  were 
becoming  constantly  smaller.  Not  Grant  nor  Meade,  nor  the  Wil- 
derness nor  Cemetery  Hill  brought  Lee  to  bay;  butVicksburg  and 
Atlanta,  Sherman  and  Thomas — to  them  must  we  look  for  the  true 
cause  of  the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

Lee's  high  rank  as  a  general  is  conceded  by  all;  but  this  does  not 
account  for  the  grip  he  has  taken  on  the  hearts  and  affections  of 
friends  and  foes  alike.  He  was  great  as  a  general ;  he  was  greater  as 
a  man.  Throughout  the  war,  he  maintained  a  calm,  quiet  demeanor, 
giving  vent  to  no  bitter  thoughts,  but  trusting  in  a  Supreme  Provi- 
dence to  make  everything  right  in  the  end.  His  soldiers  were  at 
first  repelled  by  the  seemingly  cold  exterior  of  their  leader;  but  when 
they  saw  his  acts  of  mercy  and  of  kindness,  when  they  saw  him 
sleeping  on  the  ground  and  eating  of  their  humble  fare,  when  they 
saw  him  consistently  refuse  to  sacrifice  a  single  man  without  good 
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reason,  they  began  to  know  the  heart  that  beat  in  the  stern  soldier's 
breast,  and  they  loved  him  with  an  ever-increasing  devotion. 

It  was  after  the  war,  however,  that  Lee  became  best  understood; 
and  it  was  then  that  the  true  nobility  of  his  character  became  mani- 
fest to  all.  During  the  war,  there  was  little  opportunity  to  separate 
the  man  from  the  soldier;  but  as  President  of  Washington  College, 
the  great  general  could  be  studied  and  known  by  all  as  a  man.  His 
position,  too,  was  a  difficult  one.  He  had  been  the  leader  and  guiding 
spirit  of  the  fallen  movement;  and  all  eyes  looked  to  see  how  he 
would  bear  himself  toward  the  conquerors.  And  what  was  his 
course  of  action?  Did  he  create  revolt  and  foment  discontent?  Did 
rankling  hate  and  desire  for  revenge  fill  his  breast?  Far  from  it! 
Duty,  ah  that  word  Duty,  sweetest  sounding  of  all  words  to  his  ear, 
guided  and  directed  him  in  all  its  ways.  He  asked  for  a  pardon  from 
the  government  at  Washington;  he  gave  his  means  to  "one  of  our 
soldiers  who  had  fought  on  the  other  side";  he  admonished  a  lady 
who,  upon  bringing  her  sons  to  college,  bitterly  assailed  the  North, 
"not  to  bring  up  her  children  in  hostility  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,"  but  to  "remember  that  we  are  all  one  country  now, 
and,  dismissing  from  her  mind  all  sectional  feeling,  to  bring  them 
up  to  be  Americans. " 

Such  was  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  general  and  the  man.  And  when  he 
died,  crushed  and  broken  because  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  his 
veterans  and  friends,  he  gave  the  last  measure  of  devotion  to  the 
cause  that  he  had  loved  and  lost.  To-day  his  name  abides,  and  bids 
fair  to  abide  throughout  the  ages.  That  he  was  great  as  a  general, 
none  will  deny.  But  that  he  followed  the  path  of  duty  when  others 
would  have  been  led  astray  by  ambition  and  desire,  that  he  rose 
above  petty  factions  and  political  cabals,  that  he  "fought  a  good 
fight,  that  he  finished  his  course,  that  he  kept  the  faith" — these  are 
his  greatest  claims  to  glory. 

B.  P.  DeW. 

AN  EXTRACT  FROM  BURKE'S  SPEECH  ON  CONCILIATION 

WITH  AMERICA 

SPECIMEN  OF  TRANSITIONS  AND  SUMMARIES 

I  am  sensible.  Sir,  that  all  which  I  have  asserted  in  my  detail  is 
admitted  in  the  gross;  but  that  quite  a  different  conclusion  is  drawn 
from  it.  America,  gentlemen  say,  is  a  noble  object.  It  is  an  object 
well  worth  fighting  for.  Certainly  it  is,  if  fighting  a  people  be  the  best 
way  of  gaining  them.  Gentlemen  in  this  respect  will  be  led  to  their 
choice  of  means  by  their  complexions  and  their  habits.     Those  who 
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understand  the  military  art  will  of  course  have  some  predilection  for 
it.  Those  who  wield  the  thunder  of  the  state,  may  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  efficacy  of  arms.  But  I  confess,  possibly  for  want  of 
this  knowledge,  my  opinion  is  much  more  in  favor  of  prudent  man- 
agement than  of  force;  considering  force  not  as  an  odious  but  a 
feeble  instrument  for  preserving  a  people  so  numerous,  so  active,  so 
growing,  so  spirited  as  this,  in  a  profitable  and  subordinate  con- 
nection with  us. 

First,  Sir,  permit  me  to  observe  that  the  use  of  force  alone  is  but 
temporary.  It  may  subdue  for  a  moment;  but  it  does  not  remove 
the  necessity  of  subduing  again:  and  a  nation  is  not  governed,  which 
is  perpetually  to  be  conquered. 

My  next  objection  is  its  uncertainty.  Terror  is  not  always  the 
effect  of  force;  and  an  armament  is  not  a  victory.  If  you  do  not 
succeed,  you  are  without  resource:  for,  conciliation  failing,  force 
remains;  but,  force  failing,  no  further  hope  of  reconciliation  is  left. 
Power  and  authority  are  sometimes  bought  by  kindness;  but  they 
can  never  be  begged  as  alms,  by  an  impoverished  and  defeated 
violence. 

A  further  objection  to  force  is,  that  you  impair  the  object  by  your 
very  endeavors  to  preserve  it.  The  thing  you  fought  for  is  not  the 
thing  which  you  recover,  but  depreciated,  sunk,  wasted,  and  con- 
sumed in  the  contest.  Nothing  less  will  content  me  than  whole 
America.  I  do  not  choose  to  consume  its  strength  along  with  our 
own;  because  in  all  parts  it  is  the  British  strength  that  I  consume. 
I  do  not  choose  to  be  caught  by  a  foreign  enemy  at  the  end  of  this 
exhausting  conflict,  and  still  less  in  the  midst  of  it.  I  may  escape; 
but  I  can  make  no  insurance  against  such  an  event.  Let  me  add 
that  I  do  not  choose  wholly  to  break  the  American  spirit,  because  it 
is  the  spirit  that  has  made  the  country. 

Lastly,  we  have  no  sort  of  experience  in  favor  of  force  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  rule  of  our  colonies.  Their  growth  and  their  utility  have 
been  owing  to  methods  altogether  different.  Our  ancient  indul- 
gence has  been  said  to  be  pursued  to  a  fault.  It  may  be  so.  But  we 
know,  if  feeling  is  evidence,  that  our  fault  was  more  tolerable  than 
our  attempt  to  mend  it;  and  our  sin  far  more  salutary  than  our  pen- 
itence. 

These,  Sir,  are  my  reasons  for  not  entertaining  that  high  opinion 
of  untried  force,  by  which  many  gentlemen,  for  whose  sentiments  in 
other  particulars  I  have  great  respect,  seem  to  be  so  greatly  capti- 
vated. But  there  is  still  behind  a  third  consideration  concerning 
this  object,  which  serves  to  determine  my  opinion  on  the  sort  of 
policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  the  management  of  America, 
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even  more  than  its  population  and  its  commerce — I  mean  its  temper 
and  character. 

In  this  character  of  the  Americans,  a  love  of  freedom  is  the  pre- 
dominating feature  which  marks  and  distinguishes  the  whole;  and 
as  an  ardent  is  always  a  jealous  affection,  your  colonies  become  sus- 
picious, restive,  and  untractable,  whenever  they  see  the  least  at- 
tempt to  wrest  from  them  by  force,  or  shuffle  from  them  by  chicane, 
what  they  think  the  only  advantage  worth  living  for.  This  fierce 
spirit  of  liberty  is  stronger  in  the  English  colonies  probably  than  in 
any  other  people  of  the  earth;  and  this  from  a  great  variety  of  power- 
ful causes;  which,  to  understand  the  true  temper  of  their  minds  and 
the  direction  which  this  spirit  takes,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  lay  open 
somewhat  more  largely. 

First,  the  people  of  the  colonies  are  descendants  of  Englishmen. 
England,  Sir,  is  a  nation  which  still,  I  hope,  respects,  and  formerly 
adored,  her  freedom.  The  colonists  emigrated  from  you  when  this 
part  of  your  character  was  most  predominant;  and  they  took  this 
bias  and  direction  the  moment  they  parted  from  your  hands.  They 
are,  therefore,  not  only  devoted  to  liberty,  but  to  liberty  according 
to  English  ideas,  and  on  English  principles.  Abstract  liberty,  like 
other  mere  abstractions,  is  not  to  be  found.  Liberty  inheres  in  some 
sensible  object;  and  every  nation  has  formed  to  itself  some  favorite 
point,  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  becomes  the  criterion  of  their 
happiness.  It  happened,  you  know.  Sir,  that  the  great  contests  for 
freedom  in  this  country  were  from  the  earliest  times  chiefly  upon  the 
question  of  taxing.  Most  of  the  contests  in  the  ancient  common- 
wealths turned  primarily  on  the  right  of  election  of  magistrates,  or  on 
the  balance  among  the  several  orders  of  the  state.  The  question  of 
money  was  not  with  them  so  immediate.  But  in  England  it  was 
otherwise.  On  this  point  of  taxes,  the  ablest  pens  and  most  eloquent 
tongues  have  been  exercised;  the  greatest  spirits  have  acted  and 
suffered.  In  order  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  concerning  the 
importance  of  this  point,  it  was  not  only  necessary  for  those  who  in 
argument  defended  the  excellence  of  the  English  Constitution  to 
insist  on  this  privilege  of  granting  money  as  a  dry  point  of  fact,  and  to 
prove  that  the  right  had  been  acknowledged,  in  ancient  parchments 
and  blind  usages,  to  reside  in  a  certain  body  called  a  House  of 
Commons.  They  went  much  further:  they  attempted  to  prove, 
and  they  succeeded,  that  in  theory  it  ought  to  be  so,  from  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  a  House  of  Commons  as  an  immediate  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  whether  the  old  records  had  delivered  this  oracle 
or  not.  They  took  infinite  pains  to  inculcate,  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  that,  in  all  monarchies,  the  people  must  in  effect  them- 
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selves,  mediately  or  immediately,  possess  the  power  of  granting 
their  own  money,  or  no  shadow  of  liberty  could  subsist.  The  colonies 
draw  from  you,  as  with  their  life-blood,  these  ideas  and  principles. 
Their  love  of  liberty,  as  with  you,  fixed  and  attached  on  this  specific 
point  of  taxing.  Liberty  might  be  safe,  or  might  be  endangered, 
in  twenty  other  particulars,  without  their  being  much  pleased  or 
alarmed.  Here  they  felt  its  pulse;  and  as  they  found  that  beat, 
they  thought  themselves  sick  or  sound.  I  do  not  say  whether  they 
were  right  or  wrong  in  applying  your  general  arguments  to  their  own 
case.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  make  a  monopoly  of  theorems  and 
corollaries.  The  fact  is,  that  they  did  thus  apply  those  general 
arguments;  and  your  mode  of  governing  them,  whether  through 
lenity  or  indolence,  through  wisdom  or  mistake,  confirmed  them  in 
the  imagination  that  they,  as  well  as  you,  had  an  interest  in  these . 
common  principles. 

They  were  further  confirmed  in  this  pleasing  error  by  the  form 
of  their  provincial  legislative  assemblies.  Their  governments  are 
popular  in  a  high  degree;  some  are  merely  popular;  in  all,  the  pop- 
ular representative  is  the  most  weighty;  and  this  share  of  the  people 
in  their  ordinary  government  never  fails  to  inspire  them  with  lofty 
sentiments,  and  with  a  strong  aversion  from  whatever  tends  to 
deprive  them  of  their  chief  importance. 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  this  necessary  operation  of  the  form  of 
government,  religion  would  have  given  it  a  complete  effect.  Reli- 
gion, always  a  principle  of  energy,  in  this  new  people  is  no  way  worn- 
out  or  impaired ;  and  their  mode  of  professing  it  is  also  one  main  cause 
of  this  free  spirit.  The  people  are  Protestants;  and  of  that  kind 
which  is  the  most  adverse  to  all  implicit  submission  of  mind  and 
opinion.  This  is  a  persuasion  not  only  favorable  to  liberty,  but 
built  upon  it.  I  do  not  think,  Sir,  that  the  reason  of  this  averseness 
in  the  dissenting  churches  from  all  that  looks  like  absolute  govern- 
ment is  so  much  to  be  sought  in  their  religious  tenets,  as  in  their 
history.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  at 
least  coeval  with  most  of  the  governments  where  it  prevails;  that  it 
has  generally  gone  hand  in  hand  with  them,  and  received  great  favor 
and  every  kind  of  support  from  authority.  The  Church  of  England, 
too,  was  formed  from  her  cradle  under  the  nursing  care  of  regular 
government.  But  the  dissenting  interests  have  sprung  up  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  world,  and  could  justify 
that  opposition  only  on  a  strong  claim  to  natural  liberty.  Their 
very  existence  depended  on  the  powerful  and  unremitted  assertion 
of  that  claim.  All  Protestantism,  even  the  most  cold  and  passive,  is 
a  sort  of  dissent.     But  the  religion  most  prevalent  in  oiir  northern 
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colonies  is  a  refinement  on  the  principle  of  resistance;  it  is  the  die- 
sidence  of  dissent,  and  the  protestantism  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
This  religion,  under  a  variety  of  denominations  agreeing  in  nothing 
but  in  the  communion  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  is  predominant  in  most 
of  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  Church  of  England,  notwith- 
standing its  legal  rights,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  sort  of  private 
sect,  not  composing  most  probably  the  tenth  of  the  people.  The 
colonists  left  England  when  this  spirit  was  high,  and  in  the  emigrants 
was  the  highest  of  all ;  and  even  that  stream  of  foreigners  which  has 
been  constantly  flowing  into  these  colonies,  has  for  the  greatest 
part  been  composed  of  dissenters  from  the  establishments  of  their 
several  countries,  and  have  brought  with  them  a  temper  and  char- 
acter far  from  alien  to  that  of  the  people  with  whom  they  mixed. 

Sir,  I  can  perceive  by  their  manner  that  some  gentlemen  object 
to  the  latitude  of  this  description,  because  in  the  southern  colonies 
the  Church  of  England  forms  a  large  body,  and  has  a  regular  estab- 
lishment. It  is  certainly  true.  There  is,  however,  a  circumstance 
attending  these  colonies  which,  in  my  opinion,  fully  counterbalances 
this  difference,  and  makes  the  spirit  of  liberty  still  more  high  and 
haughty  than  in  those  to  the  northward.  It  is  that  in  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas  they  have  a  vast  multitude  of  slaves.  Where 
this  is  the  case  in  any  part  of  the  world,  those  who  are  free  are  by 
far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  Freedom  is  to 
them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege.  Not 
seeing  there,  that  freedom,  as  in  countries  where  it  is  a  common 
blessing  and  as  broad  and  general  as  the  air,  may  be  united  with  much 
abject  toil,  with  great  misery,  with  all  the  exterior  of  servitude; 
liberty  looks,  amongst  them,  like  something  that  is  more  noble  and 
liberal.-  I  do  not  mean.  Sir,  to  commend  the  superior  morality  of 
this  sentiment,  which  has  at  least  as  much  pride  as  virtue  in  it;  but 
I  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  man.  The  fact  is  so;  and  these  people 
of  the  southern  colonies  are  much  more  strongly,  and  with  an  higher 
and  more  stubborn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty  than  those  to  the  north- 
ward. Such  were  all  the  ancient  commonwealths;  such  were  our 
Gothic  ancestors;  such  in  our  days  were  the  Poles;  and  such  will  be 
all  masters  of  slaves,  who  are  not  slaves  themselves.  In  such  a  peo- 
ple, the  haughtiness  of  domination  combines  with  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  invincible. 

Permit  me.  Sir,  to  add  another  circumstance  in  our  colonies  which 
contributes  no  mean  part  towards  the  growth  and  effect  of  this 
untractable  spirit.  I  mean  their  education.  In  no  country,  perhaps, 
in  the  world  is  the  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself  is 
numerous  and  powerful;  and,  in  most  provinces,  it  takes  the  lead. 
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The  greater  number  of  the  deputies  sent  to  the  Congress  were  lawyers. 
But  all  who  read,  and  most  do  read,  endeavor  to  obtain  some  smat- 
tering in  that  science.  I  have  been  told  by  an  eminent  bookseller, 
that  in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after  tracts  of  popular  devotion, 
were  so  man^^  books  as  those  on  the  law  exported  to  the  Plantations. 
The  colonists  have  now  fallen  into  the  way  of  printing  them  for  their 
own  use.  I  hear  that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  in  America  as  in  England.  General  Gage  marks  out 
this  disposition  very  particularly  in  a  letter  on  your  table.  He  states 
that  all  the  people  in  his  government  are  lawyers,  or  smatterers  in 
law;  and  that  in  Boston  they  have  been  enabled,  by  successful  chi- 
cane, wholly  to  evade  many  parts  of  one  of  your  capital  penal  con- 
stitutions. The  smartness  of  debate  will  say  that  this  knowledge 
ought  to  teach  them  more  clearly  the  rights  of  legislature,  their 
obligations  to  obedience,  and  the  penalties  of  rebellion.  All  this  is 
mighty  well.  But  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  on  the  floor  [the 
Attorney  General],  who  condescends  to  mark  what  I  say  for  animad- 
version, will  disdain  that  ground.  He  has  heard,  as  well  as  I,  that 
when  great  honors  and  great  emoluments  do  not  win  over  this  knowl- 
edge to  the  service  of  the  state,  it  is  a  formidable  adversary  to  gov- 
ernment. If  the  spirit  be  not  tamed  and  broken  by  these  happy 
methods,  it  is  stubborn  and  litigious.  Abeunt  studia  in  mores. 
This  study  renders  men  acute,  inquisitive,  dexterous,  prompt  in  at- 
tack, ready  in  defence,  full  of  resources.  In  other  countries,  the 
people,  more  simple  and  of  a  less  mercurial  cast,  judge  of  an  ill  prin- 
ciple in  government  only  by  an  actual  grievance;  here  they  anticipate 
the  evil,  and  judge  of  the  pressure  of  the  grievance  by  the  badness  of 
the  principle.  They  augur  misgovernment  at  a  distance,  and  snuff 
the  approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze. 

The  last  cause  of  this  disobedient  spirit  in  the  colonies  is  hardly 
less  powerful  than  the  rest,  as  it  is  not  merely  moral,  but  laid  deep 
in  the  natural  constitution  of  things.  Three  thousand  miles  of 
ocean  lie  between  you  and  them.  No  contrivance  can  prevent  the 
effect  of  this  distance,  in  weakening  government.  Seas  roll,  and 
months  pass,  between  the  order  and  the  execution;  and  the  want  of  a 
speedy  explanation  of  a  single  point  is  enough  to  defeat  a  whole 
system.  You  have,  indeed,  winged  ministers  of  vengeance,  who 
carry  your  bolts  in  their  pounces  to  the  remotest  verge  of  the  sea. 
But  there  a  power  steps  in  that  limits  the  arrogance  of  raging  pas- 
sions and  furious  elements,  and  says,  "So  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther."  Who  are  you,  that  you  should  fret  and  rage,  and  bite 
the  chains  of  nature?  Nothing  worse  happens  to  you  than  does  to 
all  nations  who  have  extensive  empire;  and  it  happens  in  all  the 
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forms  into  which  empire  can  be  thrown.  In  lat^e  bodies,  the  cir- 
culation of  power  must  be  less  vigorous  at  the  extremities.  Nature 
has  said  it.  The  Turk  cannot  govern  Egypt  and  Arabia  and'Kurdis- 
tan  as  he  governs  Thrace;  nor  has  he  the  same  dominion  in  Crimea 
and  Algiers  which  he  has  at  Brusa  and  Smyrna.  Despotism  itself 
is  obliged  to  truck  and  huckster.  The  Sultan  gets  such  obedience 
as  he  can.  He  governs  with  a  loose  rein,  that  he  may  govern  at  all; 
and  the  whole  of  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  authority  in  his  centre  is 
derived  from  a  prudent  relaxation  in  all  his  borders.  Spain,  in  her 
provinces,  is,  perhaps,  not  so  well  obeyed  as  you  are  in  yours.  She 
complies,  too;  she  submits;  she  watches  times.  This  is  the  immu- 
table condition,  the  eternal  law  of  extensive  and  detached  empire. 

Then,  Sir,  from  these  six  capital  sources — of  descent,  of  form  of 
government,  of  religion  in  the  northern  provinces,  of  manners  in  the 
southern,  of  education,  of  the  remoteness  of  situation  from  the  first 
mover  of  government — from  all  these  causes  a  fierce  spirit  of  liberty 
has  grown  up.  It  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  people  in  your 
colonies,  and  increased  with  the  increase  of  their  wealth;  a  spirit 
that,  unhappily  meeting  with  an  exercise  of  power  in  England  which, 
however  lawful,  is  not  reconcilable  to  any  ideas  of  liberty,  much  less 
with  theirs,  has  kindled  this  flame  that  is  ready  to  consume  us. 

CONCLUSION  OF  AN  ADDRESS  ON  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN* 

BY  COL.   HENRY  WATTERSON 

What  was  [Lincoln's]  mysterious  power    .     .     .     and  whence? 

His  was  the  genius  of  common  sense;  of  common  sense  in  action;  of 
common  sense  in  thought;  of  common  sense  enriched  by  experience 
and  unhindered  by  fear.  "He  was  a  common  man,"  says  his  friend 
Joshua  Speed,  "expanded  into  giant  proportions;  well  acquainted 
with  the  people,  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  beating  pulse  of  the  nation, 
judged  of  its  disease,  and  was  ready  with  a  remedy."  Inspired  he 
was  truly,  as  Shakspere  was  inspired ;  as  Mozart  was  inspired;  as  Bums 
was  inspired;  each,  like  him,  sprung  directly  from  the  people. 

I  look  into  the  crystal  globe  that,  slowly  turning,  tells  the  story 
of  his  life,  and  I  see  a  little  heart-broken  boy,  weeping  by  the  out- 
stretched form  of  a  dead  mother,  then  bravely,  nobly  trudging  a 
hundred  miles  to  obtain  her  Christian  burial.  I  see  this  motherless 
lad  growing  to  manhood  amid  the  scenes  that  seem  to  lead  to  nothing 
but  abasement;  no  teachers;  no  books;  no  chart,  except  his  own 
untutored  mind;  no  compass,  except  his  own  undisciplined  will;  no 
light,  save  light  from  heaven;  yet  like  the  caravel  of  Columbus, 

*  Copyright,  1899.  by  The  Courier- Journal  Job  Printing  Company.    Reproduced 
by  permission. 
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struggling  on  and  on  through  the  trough  of  the  aea,  always  toward 
the  destined  land.  I  see  the  full-grown  man,  stalwart  and  brave, 
an  athlete  in  activity  of  movement  and  strength  of  limb,  yet  vexed 
by  weird  dreams  and  visions;  of  life,  of  love,  of  religion,  sometimes 
verging  on  despair.  I  see  the  mind,  grown  as  robust  as  the  body, 
throw  off  these  phantoms  of  the  imagination  and  give  itself  wholly 
to  the  work-a-day  uses  of  the  world;  the  rearing  of  children;  the 
earning  of  bread ;  the  multiplied  duties  of  life.  I  see  the  party  leader, 
self-confident  in  conscious  rectitude;  original,  because  it  was  not  his 
nature  to  follow;  potent,  because  he  was  fearless,  pursuing  his  con* 
victions  with  earnest  zeal,  and  urging  them  upon  his  fellows  with  the 
resources  of  an  oratory  which  was  hardly  more  impressive  than  it 
was  many-sided.  I  see  him,  the  preferred  among  his  fellows,  ascend 
the  eminence  reserved  for  him,  and  him  alone  of  all  the  statesmen 
of  the  time,  amid  the  derision  of  opponents  and  the  distrust  of  sup- 
porters, yet  unawed  and  unmoved,  because  thoroughly  equipped  to 
meet  the  emergency.  The  same  being,  from  first  to  last;  the  poor 
child  weeping  over  a  dead  mother;  the  great  chief  sobbing  amid  the 
cruel  horrors  of  war;  flinching  not  from  duty,  nor  changing  his  life- 
long ways  of  dealing  with  the  stem  realities  which  pressed  upon  him 
and  hurried  him  onward.  And,  last  scene  of  all,  that  ends  this 
strange,  eventful  history,  I  see  him  lying  dead  there  in  the  caiutol 
of  the  nation,  to  which  he  had  rendered  "the  last,  full  measure  of 
his  devotion,"  the  ftag  of  his  country  around  him,  the  worid  in  mourn* 
ing;  and,  asking  myself  how  could  any  man  have  hated  that  man,  I 
ask  you,  how  can  any  man  refuse  his  homage  to  his  memory?  Surely, 
he  was  one  of  God's  elect ;  not  in  any  sense  a  creature  of  ctrcumstance, 
or  accident.  Recurring  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  I  say  again 
and  again,  he  was  inspired  of  God,  and  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  who 
believes  in  that  doctrine  can  regard  him  as  anything  else. 

From  Caesar  to  Bismarck  and  Gladstone,  the  world  has  had  its 
statesmen  and  its  soldiers — men  who  rose  to  eminence  and  power 
step  by  step,  through  a  series  of  geometric  progression  as  it  were,  each 
advancement  following  in  regular  order  one  after  the  other,  the  whde 
obedient  to  well-established  and  well-understood  laws  of  cause  and 
effect.  They  were  not  what  we  call  "men  of  destiny."  They  were 
"  men  of  the  time."  They  were  men  whose  careers  had  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end,  rounding  off  lives  with  histories,  full  it  may 
be  of  interesting  and  exciting  event,  but  comprehensive  and  com- 
prehensible: simple,  clear,  complete. 

The  inspired  ones  are  fewer.  Whence  their  emanation,  where 
and  how  they  got  their  power,  by  what  rule  they  lived,  moved,  and 
had  their  being,  we  know  not.    There  is  no  ei^Ucs^tion  ta  their  lives. 
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They  rose  from  shadow  and  they  went  in  mist.  We  see  them,  feel 
them,  but  we  know  them  not.  They  came,  God's  word  upon  their 
lips;  they  did  their  office,  God's  mantle  about  them;  and  they 
vanished,  God's  holy  light  between  the  world  and  them,  leaving 
behind  a  memory,  half  mortal  and  half  myth.  From  first  to  last, 
they  were  the  creations  of  some  special  Providence;  baffling  the  wit 
of  man  to  fathom;  defeating  the  machinations  of  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil,  until  their  work  was  done;  then  passing  from 
the  scene  as  mysteriously  as  they  had  come  upon  it. 

Tried  by  this  standard,  where  shall  we  find  an  example  so  im- 
pressive as  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  career  might  be  chanted  by  a 
Greek  chorus  as  at  once  the  prelude  and  the  epilogue  of  the  most 
imperial  theme  of  modern  times? 

Born  as  lowly  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  a  hovel;  reared  in  penury, 
squalor,  with  no  gleam  of  light  or  fair  surrounding;  without  graces, 
actual  or  acquired;  without  name  or  fame  or  official  training;  it  was 
reserved  for  this  strange  being,  late  in  life,  to  be  snatched  from 
obscurity,  raised  to  a  supreme  command  at  a  supreme  moment,  and 
intrusted  with  the  destiny  of  the  nation. 

The  great  leaders  of  his  party,  the  most  experienced  and  accom- 
plished public  men  of  the  day,  were  made  to  stand  aside;  were  sent 
to  the  rear,  whilst  this  fantastic  figure  was  led  by  unseen  hands  to  the 
front  and  given  the  reins  of  power.  It  is  immaterial  whether  we 
were  for  him,  or  against  him;  wholly  immaterial.  That,  during  four 
years,  carrying  with  them  such  a  weight  of  responsibility  as  the 
world  never  witnessed  before,  he  filled  the  vast  space  allotted  him  in 
the  eyes  and  actions  of  mankind,  is  to  say  that  he  was  inspired  of 
God,  for  nowhere  else  could  he  have  acquired  the  wisdom  and  the 
virtue. 

Where  did  Shakspere  get  his  genius?  Where  did  Mozart  get  his 
music?  Whose  hand  smote  the  lyre  of  the  Scottish  plowman,  and 
stayed  the  life  of  the  German  priest?  God,  God,  and  God  alone;  and 
as  surely  as  these  were  raised  up  by  God,  inspired  by  God  was 
Abraham  Lincoln;  and  a  thousand  years  hence,  no  drama,  no  tragedy, 
no  epic  poem  will  be  filled  with  greater  wonder,  or  be  followed  by 
mankind  with  deeper  feeling  than  that  which  tells  the  story  of  his 
life  and  death. 

LEVANA  AND   OUR  LADIES  OF  SORROW 

BY  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY 

Oftentimes  at  Oxford  I  saw  Levana  in  my  dreams.  I  knew  her 
by  her  Roman  symbols.  Who  is  Levana?  Reader,  that  do  not 
pretend  to  have  leisure  for  very  much  scholarship,  you  will  not  be 
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angry  with  me  for  telling  you.  Levana  was  the  Roman  goddeas 
that  performed  for  the  new-bom  infant  the  earliest  office  of  ennobling 
kindness — typical,  by  its  mode,  of  that  grandeur  which  belongs  to 
man  everywhere,  and  of  that  benignity  in  powers  invisible,  which 
even  in  Pagan  worlds  sometimes  descends  to  sustain  it.  At  the  very 
moment  of  birth,  just  as  the  infant  tasted  for  the  first  time  the 
atmosphere  of  our  troubled  planet,  it  was  laid  on  the  ground.  That 
might  bear  different  interpretations.  But  inmiediately,  lest  so 
grand  a  creature  should  grovel  there  for  more  than  one  instant, 
either  the  paternal  hand,  as  proxy  for  the  goddess  Levana,  or  some 
near  kinsman,  as  proxy  for  the  father,  raised  it  upright,  bade  it  look 
erect  as  the  king  of  all  this  world,  and  presented  its  forehead  to  the 
stars,  saying,  perhaps,  in  his  heart,  ''Behold  what  is  greater  than 
yourselves !  * '  This  symbolic  act  represented  the  function  of  Levana. 
And  that  mysterious  lady,  who  never  revealed  her  face  (except  to  me 
in  dreams),  but  always  acted  by  delegation,  had  her  name  from  the 
Latin  verb  (as  still  it  is  the  Italian  verb)  levare^  to  raise  aloft. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  Levana.  And  hence  it  has  arisen  that 
some  people  have  understood  by  Levana  the  tutelary  power  that 
controls  the  education  of  the  nursery.  She,  that  would  not  suffer  at 
his  birth  even  a  prefigurative  or  mimic  degradation  for  her  awful 
ward,  far  less  could  be  supposed  to  suffer  the  real  degradation  attach* 
ing  to  the  non-development  of  his  powers.  She  therefore  watches 
over  human  education.  Now,  the  word  ed^ico,  with  the  penultimate 
short,  was  derived  (by  a  process  often  exemplified  in  the  crystallization 
of  languages)  from  the  word  edUco,  with  the  penultimate  long. 
Whatsoever  educes  or  develops,  educates.  By  the  education  of 
Levana  therefore,  is  meant — ^not  the  poor  machinery  that  movea 
by  spelling-books  and  grammars,  but  that  mighty  syston  of  central 
forces  hidden  in  the  deep  bosom  of  human  life,  which  by  paaakm,  by 
strife,  by  temptation,  by  the  energies  of  resistance,  works  forever 
upon  children — resting  not  day  or  night,  any  more  than  the  mighty 
wheel  of  day  and  night  themselves,  whose  moments,  like  restless 
spokes,  are  glimmering  forever  as  they  revolve. 

If  then  these  are  the  ministries  by  which  Levana  wcM'ks,  how 
profoundly  must  she  reverence  the  agencies  of  grief!  But  ypu, 
reader!  think — that  children  generally  are  not  liable  to  gri^  such 
as  mine.  There  are  two  senses  in  the  word  generally — ^the  sense  ci 
Euclid,  where  it  means  unioersally  (or  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
genus),  and  a  foolish  sense  of  this  word  where  it  means  usually* 
Now  I  am  far  from  saying  that  children  universally  are  capable  of 
grief  like  mine.  But  there  are  more  than  you  ever  heard  of,  who  die 
of  grief  in  this  island  of  ours.    I  will  teU  you  a  common  case.    The 
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rules  of  Eton  require  that  a  boy  on  the  foundation  should  be  there 
twelve  years:  he  is  superannuated  at  eighteen,  consequently  he  must 
come  at  six.  Children  torn  away  from  mothers  and  sisters  at  that 
age  not  unfrequently  die.  I  speak  of  what  I  know.  The  complaint 
is  not  entered  by  the  registrar  as  grief;  but  that  it  is.  Grief  of  that 
sort,  and  at  that  age,  has  killed  more  than  ever  have  been  counted 
amongst  its  martyrs. 

Therefore  it  is  that  Levana  often  communes  with  the  powers  that 
shake  man's  heart:  therefore  it  is  that  she  dotes  upon  grief.  "These 
ladies,"  said  I  softly  to  myself,  on  seeing  the  ministers  with  whom 
Levana  was  conversing,  "these  are  the  Sorrows  and  they  are  three  in 
number,  as  the  Graces  are  three,  who  dress  man's  life  with  beauty; 
the  Parcae  are  three,  who  weave  the  dark  arras  of  man's  life  in  their 
mysterious  loom  always  with  colors  sad  in  part,  sometimes  angry 
with  tragic  crimson  and  black;  the  Furies  are  three,  who  visit  with 
retributions  called  from  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  offences  that 
walk  upon  this;  and  once  even  the  Muses  were  but  three,  who  fit 
the  harp,  the  trumpet,  or  the  lute,  to  the  great  burdens  of  man's 
impassioned  creations.  These  are  the  Sorrows,  all  three  of  whom  I 
know."  The  last  words  I  say  now;  but  in  Oxford  I  said,  "one  of 
whom  I  know,  and  the  others  too  surely  I  shall  know."  For  already 
in  my  fervent  youth,  I  saw  (dimly  relieved  upon  the  dark  bacl^ound 
of  my  dreams)  the  imperfect  lineaments  of  the  awful  sisters. 

These  sisters — by  what  name  shall  we  call  them?  If  I  say  simply, 
"The  Sorrows,"  there  will  be  a  chance  of  mistaking  the  term;  it 
might  be  understood  of  individual  sorrow,  separate  cases  of  sorrow — 
whereas  I  want  a  term  expressing  the  mighty  abstractions  that  in- 
carnate themselves  in  all  individual  sufferings  of  man's  heart;  and 
I  wish  to  have  these  abstractions  presented  as  impersonations,  that  is, 
as  clothed  with  human  attributes  of  life,  and  with  functions  pointing 
to  fiesh.     Let  us  call  them,  therefore.  Our  Ladies  of  Sorrow. 

I  know  them  thoroughly,  and  have  walked  in  all  their  kingdoms. 
Three  sisters  they  are,  of  one  mysterious  household;  and  their  paths 
are  wide  apart ;  but  of  their  dominion  there  is  no  end.  Them  I  saw 
often  conversing  with  Levana,  and  sometimes  about  myself.  Do  they 
talk  then?  Oh,  no!  Mighty  phantoms  like  these  disdain  the 
infirmities  of  language.  They  may  utter  voices  through  the  organs 
of  man  when  they  dwell  in  human  hearts,  but  amongst  themselves  is 
no  voice  nor  sound;  eternal  silence  reigns  in  their  kingdoms.  They 
spoke  not  as  they  talked  with  Levana;  they  whispered  not;  they 
sang  not;  though  oftentimes  methought  they  might  have  sung:  for 
I  upon  earth  had  heard  their  mysteries  oftentimes  deciphered  by 
harp  and  timbrel,  by  dulcimer  and  organ.    Like  God,  whose  servants 
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they  are,  they  utter  their  pleasure  not  by  sounds  that  perish,  or  by 
words  that  go  astray,  but  by  signs  in  heaven,  by  changes  on  earth, 
by  pulses  in  secret  rivers,  heraldries  painted  on  darkness,  and  hiero- 
glyphics written  on  the  tablets  of  the  brain.  They  wheeled  in  mazes; 
I  spelled  the  steps.  They  telegraphed  from  afar;  I  read  the  signals. 
They  conspired  together;  and,  on  the  mirrors  of  darkness,  my  eye 
traced  the  plots.    Theirs  were  the  symbols;  mine  are  the  words. 

What  is  it  the  sisters  are?  What  is  it  that  they  do?  Let  me 
describe  their  form  and  their  presence;  if  form  it  were  that  still 
fluctuated  in  its  outline;  or  presence  it  were  that  forever  advanced  to 
the  front,  or  forever  receded  amongst  shades. 

The  eldest  of  the  three  is  named  Mater  Lachrymarum,  Our  Lady 
of  Tears.  She  it  is  that  night  and  day  raves  and  moans,  calling  for 
vanished  faces.  She  stood  in  Rama,  where  a  voice  was  heard  of 
lamentation — Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be 
comforted.  She  it  was  that  stood  in  Bethlehem  on  the  night  when 
Herod's  sword  swept  its  nurseries  of  innocents,  and  the  little  feet 
were  stiffended  forever,  which,  heard  at  times  as  they  trotted 
along  floors  overhead,  woke  pulses  of  love  in  household  hearts  that 
were  not  unmarked  in  heaven.  Her  eyes  are  sweet  and  subtle,  wild 
and  sleepy  by  turns;  oftentimes  rising  to  the  clouds,  oftentimes 
challenging  the  heavens.  She  wears  a  diadem  round  ha*  head. 
And  I  knew  by  childish  memories  that  she  could  go  abroad  upon 
the  winds,  when  she  heard  that  sobbing  of  litanies  or  the  thundering 
of  organs,  and  when  she  beheld  the  mustering  of  summer  doudt. 
This  sister,  the  elder,  it  is  that  carries  keys  more  than  papal  at  her 
girdle,  which  open  every  cottage  and  every  palace.  She,  to  my 
knowledge,  sate  all  last  summer  by  the  bedside  of  the  blind  beggiar, 
him  that  so  often  and  so  gladly  I  talked  with,  whose  pious  daughter, 
eight  years  old,  with  the  sunny  countenance,  resisted  the  temptatioiw 
of  play  and  village  mirth  to  travel  all  day  long  on  dusty  roads  with 
her  afflicted  father.  For  this  did  God  send  her  a  great  reward. 
In  the  springtime  of  the  year,  and  whilst  yet  her  own  ^ring  was 
budding,  he  recalled  her  to  himself.  But  her  blind  fatha*  mourns 
forever  over  her;  still  he  dreams  at  midnight  that  the  little  guiding 
hand  is  locked  within  his  own;  and  still  he  wakens  to  a  darkness 
that  is  now  within  a  second  and  a  deeper  darkness.  This  Maier 
Lachrymarum  also  has  been  sitting  all  this  winter  of  1S44--5  within 
the  bedchamber  of  the  Czar,  bringing  before  his  eyes  a  daughter  (not 
less  pious)  that  vanished  to  God  not  less  suddenly,  and  l^t  bdiind 
her  a  darkness  not  less  profound.  By  the  power  of  her  keys  it  is 
that  Our  Lady  of  Tears  glides  a  g^iostly  intruder  into  the  chambers 
of  sleepless  men,  sleepless  women,  sleepless  childrai,  from  Gftoiet 
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to  the  Nile,  from  Nile  to  Mississippi.  And  her,  because  she  is  the 
first-born  of  her  house,  and  has  the  widest  empire,  let  us  honor  with 
the  title  of  "Madonna." 

The  second  sister  is  called  Mater  Suspirioruntf  Our  Lady  of  Sighs. 
She  never  scales  the  clouds,  nor  walks  abroad  upon  the  winds. 
She  wears  no  diadem.  And  her  eyes,  if  they  were  ever  seen,  would 
be  neither  sweet  nor  subtle;  no  man  could  read  their  story;  they 
would  be  found  filled  with  perishing  dreams,  and  with  wrecks  of 
forgotten  delirium.  But  she  raises  not  her  eyes;  her  head,  on  which 
sits  a  dilapidated  turban,  droops  forever,  forever  fastens  on  the  dust. 
She  weeps  not.  She  groans  not.  But  she  sighs  inaudibly  at  in- 
tervals. Her  sister  Madonna  is  oftentimes  stormy  and  frantic; 
raging  in  the  highest  against  heaven;  and  demanding  back  her 
darlings.  But  Our  Lady  of  Sighs  never  clamors,  never  defies,  dreams 
not  of  rebellious  aspirations.  She  is  humble  to  abjectness.  Hers 
is  the  meekness  that  belongs  to  the  hopeless.  Murmur  she  may, 
but  it  is  in  her  sleep.  Whisper  she  may,  but  it  is  to  herself  in  the 
twilight.  Mutter  she  does  at  times,  but  it  is  in  solitary  places  that 
are  desolate  as  she  is  desolate,  in  ruined  cities,  and  when  the  sun 
has  gone  down  to  his  rest.  This  sister  is  the  visitor  of  the  Pariah,  of 
the  Jew,  of  the  bondsman  to  the  oar  in  the  Mediterranean  galleys, 
of  the  English  criminal  in  Norfolk  island,  blotted  out  from  the  books 
of  remembrance  in  sweet  far-off  England,  of  the  baffled  penitent 
reverting  his  eye  forever  upon  a  solitary  grave,  which  to  him  seems 
the  altar  overthrown  of  some  past  and  bloody  sacrifice,  on  which 
altar  no  oblations  can  now  be  availing,  whether  towards  pardon  that 
he  might  implore,  or  towards  reparation  that  he  might  attempt. 
Every  slave  that  at  noonday  looks  up  to  the  tropical  sun  with  timid 
reproach,  as  he  points  with  one  hand  to  the  earth,  our  general 
mother,  but  for  him  a  stepmother,  as  he  points  with  the  other  hand 
to  the  Bible,  our  general  teacher  but  against  him  sealed  and  seques- 
tered;— every  woman  sitting  in  darkness,  without  love  to  shelter  her 
head,  or  hope  to  illumine  her  solitude,  because  the  heaven-born 
instincts  kindling  in  her  nature  germs  of  holy  affections,  which  God 
implanted  in  her  womanly  bosom,  having  been  stiffed  by  social 
necessities,  now  burn  sullenly  to  waste,  like  sepulchral  lamps  amongst 
the  ancients;  every  nun  defrauded  of  her  unreturning  May- time  by 
wicked  kinsman,  whom  God  will  judge;  every  captive  in  every  dun- 
geon; all  that  are  betrayed,  and  all  that  are  rejected;  outcasts  by 
traditionary  law,  and  children  of  hereditary  disgrace — all  these  walk 
with  Our  Lady  of  Sighs.  She  also  carries  a  key;  but  she  needs  it 
little.  For  her  kingdom  is  chiefly  amongst  the  tents  of  Shem,  and 
the  houseless  vagrant  of  every  clime.     Yet  in  the  very  highest  ranks 
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of  man  she  finds  chapels  of  her  own;  and  even  in  glorious  England 
there  are  some  that,  to  the  world,  carry  their  heads  as  proudly  as  the 
reindeer,  who  yet  secretly  have  received  her  mark  upon  their 
foreheads. 

But  the  third  sister,  who  is  also  the  youngest — !  Hush!  whisper, 
whilst  we  talk  of  herl  Her  kingdom  is  not  lai^,  or  else  no  flesh 
should  live;  but,  within  that  kingdom,  all  power  is  hers.  Her  head, 
turreted  like  that  of  Cybele,  rises  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  sight. 
She  droops  not;  and  her  eyes  rising  so  high  might  be  hidden  by 
distance.  But,  being  what  they  are,  they  cannot  be  hidden;  through 
the  treble  veil  of  crape  which  she  wears,  the  fierce  light  of  a  blazing 
misery,  that  rests  not  for  matins  or  for  vespers,  for  noon  of  day  or 
noon  of  night,  for  ebbing  or  for  flowing  tide,  may  be  read  from  the 
very  ground.  She  is  the  defier  of  God.  She  also  is  the  mother  ol 
lunacies,  and  the  suggestress  of  suicides.  Deep  lie  the  roots  of  her 
power ;  but  narrow  is  the  nation  that  she  rules.  For  she  can  approach 
only  those  in  whom  a  profound  nature  has  been  upheaved  by  central 
convulsions;  in  whom  the  heart  trembles  and  the  brain  rocks  under 
conspiracies  of  tempest  from  without  and  tempest  from  within. 
Madonna  moves  with  uncertain  steps,  fast  or  slow,  but  still  with 
tragic  grace.  Our  Lady  of  Sighs  creeps  timidly  and  stealthily. 
But  this  youngest  sister  moves  with  incalculable  motions,  bounding, 
and  with  a  tiger's  leaps.  She  carries  no  key;  for,  though  coming 
rarely  amongst  men,  she  storms  all  doors  at  which  she  is  permitted 
to  enter  at  all.  And  her  name  is  MtUer  Tenebrarum — Our  Lady 
of  Darkness. 

These  were  the  Semnai  Theai,  or  Sublime  Goddesses,  these  were 
the  Eumenides,  or  Gracious  Ladies  (so  called  by  antiquity  in  shud- 
dering propitiation)  of  my  Oxford  dreams.  Madonna  spoke.  She 
spoke,  by  her  mysterious  hand.  Touching  my  head,  she  beckoned 
to  Our  Lady  of  Sighs;  and  what  she  spoke,  translated  out  of  the 
signs  which  (except  in  dreams)  no  man  reads,  was  this: 

"Lo!  here  is  he,  whom  in  childhood  I  dedicated  to  my  altars. 
This  is  he  that  once  I  made  my  darling.  Him  I  led  astray,  him  I 
beguiled,  and  from  heaven  I  stole  away  his  young  heart  to  mine. 
Through  me  did  he  become  idolatrous;  and  through  me  it  was,  by 
languishing  desires,  that  he  worshipped  the  worm,  and  prayed 
to  the  wormy  grave.  Holy  was  the  grave  to  him;  lovdy  was  its 
darkness;  saintly  its  corruption.  Him,  this  young  idolater,  I  have 
seasoned  for  thee,  dear  gentle  Sister  of  Sighs!  Do  thou  take  him 
now  to  thy  heart,  and  season  him  for  our  dreadful  sister.  And  thou," 
— turning  to  the  Mater  Tenebrarum,  she  said — "wicked  sister,  that 
temptest  and  hatest,  do  thou  take  him  from  her.    See  that  thy 
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scepter  lie  heavy  on  his  head.  Suffer  not  woman  and  her  tenderness 
to  sit  near  him  in  his  darkness.  Banish  the  frailties  of  hope,  wither 
the  relenting  of  love,  scorch  the  fountains  of  tears,  curse  him  as  only 
thou  canst  curse.  So  shall  he  be  accomplished  in  the  furnace,  so 
shall  he  see  the  things  that  ought  not  to  be  seen,  sights  that  are 
abominable,  and  secrets  that  are  unutterable.  So  shall  he  read  elder 
truths,  sad  truths,  grand  truths,  fearful  truths.  So  shall  he  rise 
again  before  he  dies.  And  so  shall  our  commission  be  accomplished 
which  from  God  we  had — to  plague  his  heart  until  we  had  unfolded 
the  capacities  of  his  spirit." 


CHAPTER  VIII 
CRITICISM 

CRITICISM  is  that  type  of  literary  composition 
that  has  for  its  function  to  appraise  a  work  of 
art — literary,  dramatic,  musical,  pictorial.  In 
other  words,  criticism  is  that  form  of  literature  that  ex- 
presses the  esthetic  judgment  of  its  author.  That  this 
judgment  must  be  harsh,  or  even  unfavorable,  in  no  wise 
follows  from  these  definitions.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
important  types  of  criticism  is  known  popularly  as 
"appreciation.** 

Literary  criticism  differs  from  exposition  on  the  one 
hand  and  from  fiction — the  short-story,  for  example — 
on  the  other,  in  that  it  is  neither  primarily  intellectual 
nor  primarily  emotional.  Rather  must  it  convey  the 
emotional  experience  of  the  critic  in  the  form  of  an  itUd- 
lecttml  explanation.  This  means  that  he  must  gather 
material  that  is  emotional,  focus  this  by  a  synthesis  at 
once  emotional  and  intellectual,  organize  it  on  a  basis 
chiefly  intellectual,  and  then,  without  concealing  this 
intellectual  structure,  express  all  in  a  style  that  shall 
convey  to  the  reader  the  full  emotional  warmth  of  the 
critic*s  original  impression. 

§  I.  GATHERING  THE  MATERIAL 

Gathering  the  material,  in  criticism,  as  in  exposition, 
is  a  step  that  has,  for  its  immediate  aim,  to  contribute 
detail,  and,  for  its  process,  the  discovery  of  this  detail 
and  the  recording  of  the  detail  discovered.  In  criticism^ 
however,  whether  the  critic  is  to  discuss  a  shortnstory,  a 
play,  a  symphony,  a  Gothic  church,  or  a  new  bonnet, 
the  critic's  raw  material  consists  of  the  emotional  imprea- 
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sions  that  the  work  of  art  has  made  upon  him.     He  must 
select  his  material,  therefore,  primarily  for  connotation. 

§  I: A.  THE    AIM    IN    GATHERING   THE 

MATERIAL 

The  aim,  then,  in  gathering  the  material  for  criticism, 
is  to  contribute  detail.  This  detail  should  be,  as  a  pre- 
requisite, concrete:  specific  facts — even  direct  quotations 
— from  the  literature  to  be  appraised;  descriptive  bits  of 
what  impressed  the  critic,  as  he  heard  the  play  or  watched 
the  pageant  or  listened  to  the  opera  or  viewed  the  great 
cathedral  or  sat  before  the  statue  or  the  picture.  More 
important,  the  details  should  be  selected  with  reference 
incidentally  to  their  denotation — their  power  to  make' 
clear  to  the  reader  the  literal  meaning  of  the  facts  pre- 
sented— and,  even  more  important,  with  reference  to 
their  connotation — their  power,  so  far  as  that  power  is 
inherent  in  the  material  itself,  to  recreate  in  the  heart  of 
the  reader  the  critic's  own  emotional  experience. 

The  following  critical  essay,  as  first  written,  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  general  statements,  the  opinions  of  the 
critic  concerning  the  play  and  its  presentation.  What 
passages  were  added  to  produce  its  present  form?  Char- 
acterize this  new  material,  and  its  effect  upon  the  reader 
of  the  essay. 

"THE  YELLOW  JACKET" 

Whether  any  Celestial  not  cosmopolitan-minded  could  enjoy 
The  Yellow  Jacket^  revived  at  the  Cort  Theatre  by  the  Coburns, 
may  be  a  question;  but  the  question  is  not  particularly  pertinent. 
The  play,  by  George  C.  Hazelton  and  Benrimo,  was  not  written  for 
a  Chinese  audience;  but,  on  the  contrairy,  its  purpose  is  to  please 
those  of  other  nationalities  by  presenting  to  them  the  conventions 
of  the  Chinese  theatre  through  the  medium  of  a  play  at  once  embody- 
ing these  conventions  and  tickling  the  risibilities  of  the  spectators. 
The  success  of  the  Coburn  production  in  both  these  directions  is 
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undeniable.  So  infectious  is  the  fun  that  solemn-eyed  analysis 
seems  an  intruder. 

For  once,  the  play's  not  the  thing.  What  counts  in  The  Ydhw 
Jacket  is  the  by-play.  There  is  Mr.  Cobum,  for  instance,  the  gra- 
ciously self-appreciative  Chorus,  with  his  kindly  bits  of  information 
concerning  the  scene  or  the  event  that  is  augustly  placed  before  the 
honorable  audience.  His  exploits  in  other  dramatic  enterprises 
were  guarantee  of  his  satisfactory  filling  of  this  rdle,  for  which  his 
ease,  grace,  and  poise  well  fit  him;  but  the  completeness  of  his  suc- 
cess in  it  outruns  praise.  From  his  formal  curtsey,  with  its  dulcet 
accompaniment  of  (rising  inflection)  "I  bow,"  to  the  exquitdte 
smile  which  irradiates  his  words  and  actions,  he  crystallizes  the  ddi- 
cate  aroma  of  politely  patronizing  entertainment  which  is  infused 
through  the  piece.  Yet  he  is  not  one  of  the  protagonists:  his  part 
is  simply  that  of  elucidator  of  the  evident.  With  him  must  be  men- 
tioned Mr.  Arthur  Shaw,  the  aggressively  invisible  property-man, 
whose  display  of  nonchalance  approaches  the  sublime.  It  would  be 
a  dull  play  indeed  that  was  not  redeemed  by  this  aristocratic  pair. 

Before  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  the  play,  or  rather  the  by-play, 
begins.  Dressed  in  dingy  black,  with  a  red  sash  about  the  waist,  the 
invisible  property-man  walks  out  from  between  the  curtains;  and, 
intermittently  banging  a  large  gong,  strolls  once  back,  once  f(M*th, 
and,  with  a  final  bang,  disappears  between  the  ample  folds.  He  is 
apparently  the  orchestral  prelude  d  la  ckinoise.  He  does  his  stint  as 
though  the  audience  did  not  exist,  as  though  he  were  town  crier  in  a 
street  where  nobody  lived,  and  he  knew  it.  Doubtless,  he  receives 
the  munificently  Oriental  emolument  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  day 
for  his  august  services;  and  he  apparently  feeb  that  he  owes  the  world 
at  large  just  five-eights  of  a  cent's  worth  of  augustness — to.  say 
nothing  of  the  invisibility  gratis. 

Again,  the  curtain  parts,  this  time  heavy  with  awe  and  dignity. 
Dressed  in  rich^  Chinese  robes,  waving  gently  a  large  fan  of  black 
studded  with  gold,  enters  His  Majesty  the  Chorus.  He  closes  his 
fan ,  clasps  his  hands  before  him,  delivers  himself  of  his  formal  curtsey, 
sweetly  informing  us,  "I  bow."  He  will  tell  us  about  the  play, 
explain  the  doings  so  unwortiiily  portrayed  by  his  actors;  he  will 
announce  them  at  their  entrances,  tell  their  thoughts  and  aspirations, 
and  prepare  the  tender  mind  of  the  audience  for  their  subsequent 
doings.  "  But, "  he  warns  us,  "do  not  applaud  too  freely  my  broth- 
ers of  the  pear-tree  garden:  they  are  not  used  to  adulation;  it  would 
spoil  them.  But  /  am  quite  use4  to  adulation."  Then  augustly 
turning  his  back,  he  motions  the  curtain  aside  by  a  slight  waving  up- 
ward of  the  fingers  of  his  two  hands. 
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A  chair,  a  table,  and  a  chair,  are  set  out  upon  the  stage.  At 
either  side,  an  entrance  pierces  the  rear  wall.  Between  them,  a  large 
circular  opening  discloses  the  honorable  orchestra,  which  is  to  dis- 
course most  eloquent  music — ^after  the  Chinese  fashion;  and,  above 
this  opening,  a  balcony,  the  outward,  visible  locality  of  heaven — 
the  region  where  ghosts  are  to  appear,  and  to  which  the  newly  dead 
shall  ascend,  pedestrian- wise,  upon  a  step-ladder.  At  one  side  of 
the  stage  are  the  accessories  of  the  property-man :  the  wooden  pillow 
that  is  to  mollify  the  last  moments  of  Chee  Moo,  the  obviously 
wooden  baby  that  she  hugged  to  her  breast,  the  neatly-folded  wind- 
ing sheet  that  serves  for  her  as  for  all  the  rest  who  die  on  the  stage, 
the  battered  bunch  of  flowers  that  the  Daffodil  smells  whenever  he 
walks  in  his  rose-garden,  a  neat  stack  of  light  tables  and  stools  which 
shall  serve  now  for  a  mountain,  now  for  a  barge  of  luxury:  in  short, 
a  concrete  summary  of  the  play.  With  a  mighty,  vermilion  feather- 
duster  in  one  hand  and  a  smoking  cigarette  in  the  other,  intent  upon 
his  multifarious  duties,  moves  the  forever  invisible  property-man. 

The  curtain  before  the  right-hand  entrance  flies  outward;  the 
annunciative  Chorus  stands  ready:  enter  Wu  Sin  Fah,  Great  Sound 
Language,  Governor  of  the  Province,  villain  extraordinary  of  the 
play,  wonderfully  and  horribly  arrayed.  With  haughty  stamp,  he 
struts  across  the  stage,  and  stands  before  a  strictly  Chinese  chair. 
The  audience  apparently  does  not  please  him:  he  surveys  them,  and, 
in  a  condescending  aside,  says  that  he  would  make  the  customary 
bow  to  them,  were  it  not  beneath  his  dignity.  Then,  with  some 
stamping  and  waving  of  his  legs,  he  seats  himself,  and  embarks  upon 
the  sad  story  of  his  life,  tangled  in  the  meshes  of  an  eternal  triangle 
with  his  two  wives  as  protagonists.  The  first  wife,  Chee  Moo,  has 
had  a  child  which  he — under  the  spell  of  witchcraft,  it  seems — 
believes  to  be  deformed.  What  can  a  self-respecting  governor  do 
under  these  embarrassing  circumstances  but  discreetly,  very  dis- 
creetly, kill  both  wife  and  child?  The  mother  learns  the  truth  from 
the  man  commanded  to  execute  her,  and  flees  with  her  child.  Fate 
shortly  takes  her  life;  but  the  child,  full-grown  in  the  second  and 
third  acts,  becomes  the  hero  of  the  play,  the  brawny  Wu  Hoo  Git,  who, 
raised  by  poor  rustics,  finally  reasserts  his  birthright,  overthrows  his 
rival  Daffodil,  son  of  the  Governor's  second  wife,  and  obtains  the 
Yellow  Jacket  of  power  and  distinction. 

He  encounters  a  difficulty  or  two,  as  when  the  cooingly  threaten- 
ing Daffodil  retains  Yin  Suey  Gong,  purveyor  of  hearts  and  dis- 
penser of  pleasure  (for  a  price),  to  cross  his  course.  The  hunchback 
winds  him  up  into  his  toils  to  the  extent  of  selling  him  Chow  Wan, 
Autumn  Cloud,  who  promises  with  wise  nods  to  teach  him  much. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  diabolical  designs  of  the  ever-cheerful  Daffo- 
dil, Chow  Wan  has  a  chance  to  resell  her  channs  to  an  Emperor. 
Being  only  human,  she  accepts  the  better  bargain;  but  this  obtain- 
ing of  money  under  false  pretences  disillusionizes  the  not  unintel- 
ligent youth  who  is  searching  for  that  prime  desideratum  of  an  ambi- 
tious Chinese  lad,  ancestors;  and  he  scrambles  out  of  the  pit  before 
he  has  fallen  very  deep  into  it.  Then,  by  lucky  chance,  he  meets  the 
maiden  Moy  Fah  Loy,  whose  betrothal  to  one  possessed  of  a  full 
complement  of  ancestors  only  gives  opportunity  for  further  diverting 
episodes  in  Wu  Hoo  Git*s  inevitable  progress  to  the  throne,  more 
and  more  shakily  occupied  by  the  (at  last)  slightly  discompostd 
Daffodil. 

The  acting  throughout  was  delightful.  One  would  be  guilty  of 
an  impressively  heinous  offence  who  should  omit  a  tribute  to  the 
swaggeringly  autocratic  Wu  Sin  Yin,  Governor  of  the  province;  Tai 
Fah  Min,  the  worshipful  father  of  the  Governor's  second  wife,  the 
scheming  Due  Jung  Fah;  Tai  Char  Shoong,  iM'ofessionally  purveyor 
of  tea  to  the  Emperor  but  more  strikingly  the  bargaining  parent  of 
the  coy,  but  not  too  coy,  heroine,  Moy  Fah  Loy,  or  the  no  Jeas 
astutely  bargaining  Widow  Ching.  One  might  better,  however, 
fail  to  name  any  of  these  than  forget  the  ineffable  Wu  Fah  Din,  known 
as  the  Daffodil.  Surely  never  mortal  spake  in  the  liquid  notes  of 
this  exquisite  creature,  whose  undulations  but  reflected  the  gentle 
buoyancy  of  his  self-satisfaction  and  his  tender  reeolve  to  renuywe 
Wu  Hoo  Git  from  his  flower-stQwn  pathway.  Mrs.  Coburn  enacted 
the  part  of  Chee  Moo,  or  Kind  Mother,  t}ie  unhappy  first  wife  of  the 
celestially  unnatural  Wu  Sin  Yin  and  the  devoted  guardian  of  her 
fame-destined  son.  She  supplies  the  tragic  dement  in  the  drama, 
and  with  her  usual  force.  If  she  does  not  sound  the  depidM  of  woe, 
neither  does  she  indulge  in  the  hysterical  substitute  for  it  whidl  we 
are  sometimes  compelled  to  witness.  Her  appearance  is  brief — 
just  long  enough  to  establish  one  of  the  essentials  oi  the  plot — and 
then  she  ascends  to  heaven  quite  unmistakably  upon  the  ladder 
which  the  resourceful  property-man  has  put  up  for  her  in  advance. 

Four  years  ago,  New  York  neglected  The  Yellow  JackeL  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  recall  what  New  York  deemed  worthier  of  its  atten- 
tion than  this  play,  which,  since  the  fatal  verdict,  has  somehow  won 
international  reputation.  The  Cobums  are  to  be  i^plauded  for 
reviving  it  in  so  adequate  a  fashion;  and  the  country  b  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  its  determination  to  appeal  from  Gotham's  firat 
decision.  From  the  initial  invisibility  of  the  property-man,  tbe 
play  and  the  performance  were  a  delight,  to  the  culminating  womwt 
when  the  aesthetic  Daffodil  deddes  tbat  to  fnUsp  down  from  hit  tlvope 
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is  more  in  accord  with  etiquette  and  good  taste  than  to  have  his 
exquisitely  shapen  head  severed  from  his  languidly  slender  form  by 
the  mighty  arm  of  Wu  Hoo  Git. 

Royal  J.  Davis  and  John  W.  Draper  in  The  Colonnade, 

§  I:B.  THE   PROCESS   OF   GATHERING    THE 

MATERIAL 

The  process  of  gathering  this  material  in  criticism 
involves,  as  in  exposition,  both  the  discovery  of  the 
detail  and  the  recording  of  the  detail  discovered.  All 
that  we  said  under  exposition  concerning  bibliography, 
applies  as  well  in  criticism.  Indeed,  the  critic  of  litera- 
ture may  have  even  more  use  for  books  than  hsis  the 
expositor;  for  not  only  will  books  provide  him  with 
information  about  his  subject  but  they  will  constitute 
the  subject  in  itself.  Again,  all  that  we  have  said  under 
exposition  concerning  recording  the  material  applies  also 
in  literary  criticism.  Indeed,  the  more  bookish  the 
material,  the  greater  will  be  the  need  for  bibliographies, 
summaries,  and  complete  transcripts;  for  the  accurate 
use  of  quotation-marks,  asterisks,  square  brackets,  and 
footnote  references;  for  loose-leaved  notebooks;  and  for 
topical,  chronological,  and  alphabetical  claissifications. 
The  student,  therefore,  at  this  point,  should  review  care- 
fully the  entire  first  section  of  the  chapter  upon  expo- 
sition, reapplying  it,  as  he  reviews,  to  the  problem  of 
gathering  material  for  criticism.  Such,  in  criticism,  is 
the  process  that,  toward  the  ultimate  intellectual  and 
emotional  effect,  contributes  the  material. 

EXERCISE  I:  GATHERING  THE  MATERIAL 

I.  Make  select  annotated  bibliographies  of  (a)  Biographical  works 
on  Edgar  Allan  Poe;  (b)  Critical  works  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe;  (c) 
Works  on  the  technique  of  short-story  writing;  (d)  Works  on  the 
history  of  short-story  writing;  (e)  Convenient  editions  of  the  works 
of  the  more  significant  short-story  writers,  other  than  Poe,  American 
and  foreign;  (f)  Collections  of  short-stories;  (g)  Convenient  editions 
of  the  works  of  Poe. 
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2.  In  the  expectation  that  your  next  long  theme  is  to  be  a  critique 
upon  some  aspect  of  the  work  of  Poe,  read  extensively  in  the  books 
and  magazine  articles  listed  in  the  foregoing  bibliographies;  and  take 
full  notes  of  material  likely  to  prove  of  service.  Make  summaries  of 
the  plots  of  ten  stories  by  Poe  and  ten  by  other  writers. 

3.  Compile  a  corpus  of  brief,  significant  criticisms  of  the  work  of 
Poe  as  a  short-story  writer,  and  another  of  striking  passages  illus- 
trating various  qualities  of  his  work. 


§  II.  SYNTHESIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

Synthesizing  the  material,  in  criticism  as  in  exposition, 
is  that  step  which  has,  forits  immediate  aim,  to  contribute 
a  decision  as  to  what  shall  be  the  central  thoi^t  and 
feeling,  and,  for  its  process,  a  mental  progression  through 
selection  and  classification  of  details  to  the  formulation 
of  the  central  thought  and  feeling  as  a  proposition.  In 
criticism,  however,  the  proposition  resulting  from  this 
synthesis  differs  from  that  in  exposition  in  that  the 
proposition  expresses  not  an  intellectual  judgment  con« 
cerning  intellectual  material  but  an  intellectual  judg- 
ment concerning  emotional  material. 

§  II:  A.  THE   AIM    IN   SYNTHESIZING  THE 

MATERIAL 

The  aim  in  synthesizing  the  material  in  criticism  is  to 
contribute  a  decision  as  to  what  shall  be  the  central 
thought  and  feeling.  The  relative  proportions  of  this 
thought  and  feeling  differ  somewhat  with  the  tjrpe  of 
criticism.  Broadly  speaking,  we  may  classify  criticism 
as  (i)  objective  and  (2)  subjective.  "Objective"  here 
means  ** external  to  the  critic's  mind";  "subjective" 
means  "internal  to  the  critic's  mind."  The  objective 
critic,  like  the  baseball  umpire,  is  concerned  only  with 
ascertaining  and  announcing  the  external  fact.  The 
subjective  critic,  like  the  enthusiast  in  the  grandstand,  is 
concerned  rather  with  experiencing  and  giving  vent  to 
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his  emotions.  The  umpire  is  dealing  with  the  same  emo- 
tional material  as  the  spectator — as  the  umpire  will 
discover  if  his  decisions  prove  unpopular;  but  he  is 
trying,  if  he  be  conscientious,  to  make  his  interpretation 
of  these  facts  strictly  intellectual.  The  enthusiastic 
spectator,  on  the  other  hand,  accepts  the  decisions  of  the 
umpire  and  other  intellectual  details  only  as  additional 
stimuli  for  his  emotional  reactions.  In  like  manner, 
subjective  criticism  is  likely  to  be  more  highly  emotional 
than  objective  criticism,  although  both  are  based  on  the 
same  emotional  material. 

Objective  criticism  includes  two  main  classes:  (a) 
judicial  criticism,  and  (b)  historical,  or  scientific,  criti- 
cism. The  judicial  critic  observes  the  facts  of  litera- 
ture, compares  them  with  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
appropriate  critical  canons,  and,  in  accordance  with 
these  rules,  passes  judgment  upon  the  facts  observed. 
For  example,  if  he  accepts  as  his  standard  of  criticism 
Poe's  rule  that  a  short-story  should  confine  itself  to  the 
production  of  **a  certain  unique  or  single  effect" — that 
**in  the  whole  composition,  there  should  be  no  word 
written  of  which  the  tendency,  direct  or  indirect,  is  not 
to  the  one  pre-established  design'' — then  the  judicial 
critic  applies  this  standard  to  the  story  he  is  judging, 
and  arrives  at  the  decision,  '*This  narrative  is,  or  is  not, 
a  good  short-story,  because  it  conforms,  or  does  not 
conform,  to  this  principle  of  Poe.''  The  weakness  in 
this  type  of  criticism  is  that,  although  judicial,  it  is 
sometimes  injudicious.  The  critic  who  says,  '*A11  plays 
should  conform  to  the  classical  unities  of  time,  place, 
and  action;  Shakspere's  Antony  and  Cleopatra  violates 
these  unities;  Dryden's  All  for  Love  does  not;  therefore, 
Dryden's  play  is  better  than  Shakspere's'* — the  critic 
who  says  that  is  injudicious  in  the  standard  he  applies, 
and  brings  judicial  criticism  to  disrepute  by  dogmatizing 
from   a   doubtful   premise.     If,   however,    the   judicial 
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critic  will  select  his  principles  with  care,  what  he  writes 
will  be  highly  profitable  to  his  readers,  to  the  authors 
criticized,  and  to  himself;  for  it  is  one  man's  thoughtful 
estimate  of  the  work  discussed,  in  terms  of  the  standattls 
deemed  most  worthy  of  acceptance.  The  proposition 
resulting  from  his  synthesis  is  a  sentence  embodying  his 
judgment,  in  accordance  with  the  law  that  he  accepts, 
as  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  work  discussed. 

The  historical  or  scientific  critic  of  literature — or  of 
any  other  art — observes  the  otternal  facts  as  does  the 
judicial  critic;  but,  unlike  the  judicial  critic,  he  compares' 
these  facts  not  alone  with  his  own  critical  standards  but 
with  the  facts  of  the  literary  or  artistic  movement  of 
which  his  subject  forms  a  part.  He  looks  upon  the 
work  that  is  the  subject  of  his  criticism,  as  might  a 
scientist  or  a  historian:  he  considers  it  not  as  an  isolated 
phenomenon  but  as  part  of  an  evolution,  a  step  in  the 
development  of  its  author  as  a  literary  artist  or  a  step  in 
the  development  of  a  given  type  of  literature.  He  thinks 
of  Dryden's  All  for  Love  as  a  brilliant  example  of  the 
influence  of  the  classical  unities  upon  Restoration  tragedy, 
but  he  does  not,  therefore,  condenm  Shakspere's  Ankmy 
and  Cleopatra  for  being  an  even  more  brilliant  examplt 
of  the  influence  of  chronicle-history  plays  upon  Eliza- 
bethan tragedy.  In  short,  the  "historical"  or  "scien- 
tific" critic  presents,  as  the  proposition  resulting  from  his 
synthesis,  a  sentence  embodying  his  judgment  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  work  discussed  to  its  author's  inheritance 
and  environment. 

Subjective  criticism,  when  compared  with  these  two 
classes  of  objective  criticism — ^the  judicial  and  the  his- 
torical— seems  a  simple  matter;  for  the  proposition  in 
subjective  criticism  is  merely  a  sentence  embodying  the 
judgment  of  the  critic  as  to  what  has  been  his  einotional 
reaction  from  the  work  considered.  In  practice,  however, 
to  make  this  type  of  criticism  valiuable  is  probably  most 
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difficult  of  all;  for  it  presupposes  in  the  critic  both  a 
poignant  and  discriminating  appreciation  of  his  subject- 
matter,  and  a  highly  developed  power  in  synthesizing, 
organizing,  and  expressing  his  impressions.  Beware, 
then,  lest  your  subjective  criticism  prove  to  be  nothing 
more  significant  than  what  has  been  justly  called  the 
*  *  Oh-my-how-beautif  ul ' '  criticism .  Remember,  how- 
ever, that  a  subjective  criticism  that  is  truly  appreciative 
or  truly  interpretive  is  well  worth  writing. 

§  II:B.  THE  PROCESS  OF  SYNTHESIZING  THE 

MATERIAL 

The  process  of  synthesizing  the  material  in  criticism 
differs  but  little  from  the  process  in  exposition:  it  is  a 
mental  progression  from  the  unselected,  unclassified 
impressions  of  the  critic,  through  selection  and  classifica- 
tion, to  the  formulation  of  the  critic's  esthetic  judgment 
as  a  proposition,  a  statement  embodying  the  critic's 
central  thought  and  feeling. 

If  you  would  write  judicial  criticism,  you  begin  by 
making  yourself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  critical 
standards  applicable  to  the  work  you  would  discuss, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  other  works  that  exemplify 
these  standards,  and — unless  you  fear  that  the  acquaint- 
ance will  unduly  prejudice  you — thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  work  itself  that  you  would  criticise.  Having 
thus  gathered  your  material,  you  begin  your  synthesis 
by  classifying  your  data  under  appropriate  categories — 
e.g.,  plot,  characterization,  style,  and  so  on,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  discussed — and  rejecting  those 
details  that  seem  to  you  without  significance.  From 
this  process  of  grouping  and  selection,  there  emerges 
presently  a  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  discussed : 
the  proposition  that,  tried  by  these  standards,  the  work 

is,  or  is  not,  good. 
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If  you  would  write  historical  (or  scientific)  criticism, 
you  have  a  larger  task.  Not  only  must  you  know  all 
that  is  required  for  judicial  criticism,  but  you  must  know 
also  the  inheritance  and  environment  that  accounts — if 
it  does  account — for  the  nature  of  the  art-work  you  are 
criticizing.  You  need  to  know  the  life  of  the  author  of 
the  work;  you  need  to  know  also  the  previous  and  con- 
temporaneous development  of  the  type  of  art  to  which  the 
work  belongs.  For  historical  criticism  is  the  placing  of 
each  particular  phenomenon  in  its  own  position  as  a 
part  of  an  evolution — the  development  of  its  author  or 
the  development  of  its  type.  With  all  this  information 
as  your  raw  material,  you  proceed  to  synthesize  by 
bringing  related  facts  together  in  appropriate  groups — 
frequently  on  a  basis  of  chronology,  the  successive  steps 
of  the  development — and  then,  having  rejected  what 
seems  non-significant,  you  formulate  your  conclusion 
as  to  the  position  of  the  work  you  are  discussing  in  the 
evolution  you  have  traced. 

Finally,  if  you  would  write  subjective  criticism,  you 
need,  first  of  all,  so  to  develop  your  own  esthetic  appre- 
ciation that  you  will  feel,  as  if  intuitively,  the  good,  the 
bad,  the  beautiful,  the  ugly,  and  will,  therefore*  be  able, 
without  formal  standards  and  without  historical  com- 
parison, to  point  out  to  your  readers  what  they  oug^t  to 
enjoy  with  you  in  the  work  you  criticise,  and — equally 
important — cause  your  readers  to  enjoy  through  your 
eyes  and  ears  what,  but  for  you,  they  never  would  have 
felt.  The  categories  in  which  you  group  your  critical 
impressions  may  be  what  you  will — ^perhaps  nothii^ 
more  formal  than  your  own  successive  moods;  but  from 
these,  by  a  grouping  and  selection  less  conscious  than  in 
other  types  of  criticism  but  no  less  real,  you  perform  your 
synthesis  and  arrive  at  your  proposition  that  your  own 
esthetic  reaction  to  this  work  is  what  it  is. 

Such,  in  criticism,  is  the  process  that,  toward  the  ultt* 
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mate  intellectual  and  emotional  effect,  contributes  the 
proposition. 

EXERCISE   II:  SYNTHESIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

I .  What  type  of  literary  criticism,  subjective  or  objective,  is  pur- 
posed in  each  of  the  propositions  following?  If  objective,  is  it 
judicial  or  historical? 

(a)  On  first  reading,  the  stories  of  O.  Henry  fascinate  by  their 
cleverness;  but,  on  further  acquaintance,  much  of  their  cleverness 
grows  cheap. 

(b)  As  a  dramatic  artist,  James  Shirley  began  his  career  as  a 
realist  of  the  school  of  Jonson  and  of  Fletcher;  he  closed  his  career 
a  thoroughgoing  romanticist  of  the  school  of  Fletcher  and  of  Shaks- 
pere. 

(c)  The  authors  of  Gorhoduc  may  have  purposed  to  conform  to  the 
three  classical  unities;  but,  if  so,  they  failed  to  carry  out  their  purpose. 

(d)  As  a  critic.  Dr.  Johnson  may  have  understood  the  neo-classical 
poets,  but  he  certainly  did  not  understand  a  romanticist  like  Gray. 

(e)  Was  there  ever  such  a  tiresome  poem  as  William  Mason's 
The  English  Garden! 

(f)  If  you  love  wit,  read  the  comedies  of  Oscar  Wilde! 

(g)  Both  the  charm  and  the  thinness  of  much  of  the  early  work  of 
Hawthorne  arose  from  his  own  youthful  inexperience. 

(h)  Those  foreign  critics  who  tell  us  that  Walt  Whitman  is  the 
representative  American  poet,  do  not  know  America. 

(i)  Technically,  Poe's  detective  stories  are  often  far  less  perfect 
than  his  stories  of  supernatural  horror. 

(j)  Shaw's  Getting  Married  may  be  a  clever  and  thought-provoldng 
dialogue,  but  it  is  no  play. 

(k)  If  you  admire  Gothic  architecture,  be  sure  to  visit  the  chapel 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

(I)  The  poems  of  Sidney  Lanier  possess  a  certain  quality  of  music 
excelled  in  America  by  Poe  alone. 

(m)  The  Prelude  in  G  minor  by  Rachmaninoff  was  especially 
enjoyable. 

(n)  For  romantic  charm,  give  me  Mackaye's  A  Thousand  Years 
Ago! 

(o)  I  often  disapprove  the  opinions  offered  in  The  New  Republic: 
but  I  like  to  read  it  because  its  editors  and  contributors  are  men  who 
can  think  for  themselves  and  can  express  their  opinions  with  dis- 
tinction. 

(p)  This  exposition  is  well  unified  and,  in  detail,  not  ill-expressed; 
but  its  major  structure  is  not  clear. 
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(q)  This  theme  was  not  worth  writing:  see  i  Corinthians,  13:11. 

2.  Formulate  five  propositions  suitable  for  objective  criticism: 
three  for  judicial  criticism,  and  two  for  historical. 

3.  Formulate  five  propositions  suitable  for  subjective  criticism. 

4.  After  sufficiently  extensive  reading,  formulate  a  prof>osition 
that  you  would  care  to  amplify  into  a  1000- word  critique  upon  one 
of  the  following  topics: 

(a)  Poe's  theory  of  short-story  writing. 

(b)  To  what  extent  was  the  nature  of  Poe's  literary  work  deter- 
mined by  his  own  life? 

(c)  Poe's  stories  of  ratiocination. 

(d)  Poe's  stories  of  supernatural  horror. 

(e)  Poe's  stories  of  realistic  horror. 

(f)  Poe's  management  of  plot. 

(g)  Poe's  management  of  characterization. 

(h)  Poe's  management  of  atmosphere  and  setting. 

(i)  Poe's  prose  style. 

(j)  Poe's  poetic  theories. 

(k)  Poe's  poetic  practice. 

(1)  Poe  and  "Art  for  art's  sake." 

(m)  Poe's  criticism  of  his  American  contemporaries. 

(n)  Poe's  criticism  of  his  British  contemporaries. 

(o)  A  comparison  of  any  two  of  Poe's  short-stories. 


§  III.  ORGANIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

For  criticism,  the  organizing  of  the  material  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  for  exposition :  its  aim  is  to  contribute 
structure;  its  process  is  the  familiar  progression  through 
analysis  and  arrangement  to  the  formulation  of  an  out- 
line-plan. It  is  distinguished  from  organization  in 
exposition  only  in  so  far  as  it  must  make  allowance  for 
obtaining  an  effect  emotional  as  well  as  intellectual.  In 
short,  it  must  provide  both  for  denotation  and  for  con- 
notation. 

§  III: A.  THE    AIM    IN    ORGANIZING   THE 

MATERIAL 

The  aim,  then,  is  to  contribute  structure:  even  the 
most  impressionistic    of  subjective  criticism  must  not 
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be  quite  invertebrate;  objective  criticism,  whether  judi- 
cial or  historical  must  have  definite  divisions,  definitely 
arranged.  In  organization,  more  than  in  any  other 
step  in  the  process  of  composition,  criticism  is  but  a 
type  of  exposition,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

The  ineffectiveness  that  results  from  failure  thus  to 
organize  the  material,  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
undergraduate  essay.  Such  admirable  fooling  is  this 
ironical  critique  upon  the  art  and  philosophy  of  George 
M.  Cohan,  that  one  hesitates  to  take  it  2is  a  **  horrible 
example.**  Only  in  so  excellent  a  theme,  however,  may 
we  recognize  fully  the  ineffectiveness  that  comes  from 
incoherent  structure. 

THE  QUINTESSENCE  OF  GEORGE  M.   COHAN 

The  Problem  Play  is  not,  as  many  people  suppose,  a  product  of 
the  present  generation,  but  is  as  old  as  the  drama  itself.  Shakspere 
wrote  problem  plays;  Sophocles;  even  ^Eschylus.  Yet  it  was  not 
until  the  present  generation,  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, that  dramatists  began  deliberately  to  use  the  drama  as  a 
medium  to  exploit  various  propaganda.  With  the  advent  of  Ibsen, 
the  conscious  embodiment  of  a  definite  philosophy  in  their  plays 
became  the  dominating  characteristic  in  the  works  of  contemporary 
dramatists.  Art  for  art's  sake  in  the  theatre  vanished  with  the 
swashbuckling  romanticism  of  our  grandfathers;  or  rather,  it 
migrated  to  the  burlesque  and  vaudeville  houses.  With  the  satires 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  this  theatrical  pragmatism  penetrated  even 
unto  the  heretofore  unintellectual  realms  of  opera  bouffe. 

It  is  true  that  Shaksperian  commentators  have  found  more  things 
in  the  works  of  the  Immortal  Bard  than  he  dreamed  of  in  his  phi- 
losophy; and  so,  in  endeavoring  to  interpret  the  philosophic  creed 
of  George  M.  Cohan,  we  may  find  a  meaning  in  his  plays  that  he 
never  thought  of.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  in  writing  of  Ibsen  said,  "  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  Ibsen  was  as  definitely  conscious  of  his 
thesis  as  I."  When  Mozart  was  asked  for  an  explanation  of  his 
works,  he  said,  "How  do  I  know?" 

Cohan  has  been  hailed  as  the  standard-bearer  of  Young  America. 
Every  line  he  has  ever  written,  every  note  he  has  ever  composed 
breathes  optimism  and  patriotism:  the  irrepressible  buoyancy  of 
American  youth.    At  a  recent  dinner,  some  one  in  responding  to  a 
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toast  said,  **  Here's  to  the  American  Flag  made  famous  by  George 
Washington  and  George  Cohan!''  This,  perhaps,  was  a  slight 
exaggeration,  but  it  shows  how  Cohan  is  recognized  everjrwhere  as 
the  champion  of  Americanism.  Mr.  Cohan's  operetta  The  Yankee 
Prince  was  a  virile  attack  against  Anglo-American  alliances — against 
Anglo-maniac  millionaires  selling  their  daughters  to  impecunious 
noblemen.  The  structure  of  the  play  is  faulty  and  the  dialogue  is 
weak;  but  there  is  a  strength  of  purpose  that  overcomes  the  artificial 
barriers  of  stage  technique. 

George  M.  Cohan's  calumniators — and  like  all  men  of  genius  he 
has  been  derided  and  scorned  by  contemporary  critics — ^have  accused 
him  of  vulgarity,  of  coarseness,  and  of  lack  of  originality.  Cohan's 
works,  however,  suffer  from  an  excess  of  originality  rather  than  from 
a  lack  of  it.  Richard  Wagner  revolted  from  the  formalism  of  the 
Italian  opera,  only  to  find  himself  fettered  by  the  chains  of  his  own 
making.  His  "Music  of  the  Future"  demanded  adherence  to  the 
rules  no  less  rigid  than  those  followed  by  Glflck  or  DonizettL  So 
George  M.  Cohan,  by  closely  adhering  to  the  "art-form"  that  he 
was  obliged  to  invent  in  order  adequately  to  express  his  philosophic 
creed,  has  given  foundation  for  the  belief  that  he  lacks  originality. 

Cohan's  aesthetics  are  not  at  all  unlike  Wagner's,  although  each 
arrived  at  his  conclusion  by  a  different  process  of  reasoning.  Wagner 
believed  that  the  Art  of  the  Future  would  be  a  fusion  of  the  arts. 
He  therefore  wrote  not  only  the  music  but  the  librettos  as  well.  His 
dramas  show  the  influence  of  Schopenhauer  in  their  pessimistic  tone. 
Cohan,  too,  believes  in  the  fusion  of  the  Arts;  but  to  the  Music* 
Poetry,  and  Gesture  of  Wagner  he  has  added  Dancing.  He,  too,  not 
only  composes  his  own  scores,  but  writes  the  librettos  and  lyricSt 
and  coaches  the  dancing  of  his  plays.  By  supervising  personally  the 
production  of  his  musical  plays,  he  stamps  t;he  entire  work  with  tlw 
imprint  of  his  individuality,  and  thereby  secures  a  homogeneity  of 
effect  that  surpasses  even  Wagner. 

Wagner  and  Ibsen  were  pessimists.  Cohan  is  an  optimist,  ther^iy 
showing  his  superiority  over  modem  philosophy.  He  has  bem 
influenced  by  Ibsen  perhaps  less  than  any  contempcH-ary  dramatist 
of  note.  While  he  has  never  expressed  his  views  upon  Ibsen,  I  do 
not  think  any  one  will  dispute  me  when  I  say  that  George  M.  Cohan 
could  never  have  written  The  Master  Builder,  Hb  tastes  and  talents 
lie  in  a  different  direction. 

Any  play,  or  in  fact  any  art  work  that  is  intended  to  ex^t  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  public,  must  be  absolutely  intelligible  to  the  audience 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Browning  never  descended  to  practicalities 
in  his  dramas.    The  man  in  the  street  was  indifferent  to  the  phikn 
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sophic  import  of  the  unconscious  influence  of  youth,  joy,  and  inno- 
cence upon  our  lives  and  actions.  Pippa  Passes,  therefore,  was 
written  in  terms  comprehensible  to  an  audience  that  was  interested 
in  such  things.  When  Cohan  preaches  patriotism,  anti-snobbish- 
ness, and  above  all,  faith  in  the  inherent  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
humanity,  he  appeals  to  humanity  in  terms  of  humanity.  His  audi- 
ence is  not  a  select  coterie  of  intellectuals  but  the  world  in  general. 

His  language  is  universal.  He  uses  slang  as  Hamlet  uses  slang; 
and,  even  when  he  rises  to  his  greatest  heights,  he  is  never  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  simplest  and  meanest  of  his  listeners.  The 
force  of  his  dialogue  is  augmented  by  his  dancing,  which  is  an  art  in 
itself.  It  is  the  "secondary  dialogue"  that  Maeterlinck  speaks  of, 
but  far  more  intelligible. 

Cohan  is  not  a  great  musician,  if  we  study  his  music  as  an  art, 
apart  from  his  complete  work.  He  lacks  the  technical  mastery  of 
Wagner  and  the  intellectual  breadth  of  Beethoven.  There  is  a  pro- 
fusion of  melody  in  his  music  that  is  vaguely  reminiscent  of  some- 
thing we  have  heard  before.  If,  however,  we  study  Cohan's  music, 
not  as  an  artistic  entity,  but  as  a  part  of  a  homogeneous  whole,  we 
find  that  it  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  his  labors  in  the  other 
branches  of  art:  a  sincere  endeavor  to  translate  great  truths  into 
the  popular  idiom — to  express  his  philosophic  creed  in  terms  of 
popular  understanding. 

From  that  point  of  view,  all  is  clear.  In  the  mournful  tones  of  the 
funeral  march  of  Siegfried  we  feel,  not  the  death  of  a  hero,  but  the 
overthrow  of  the  false  philosophy  of  pessimism.  Dusk  falls  upon 
the  False  Gods!  But,  mingled  with  the  thunderous  Wagnerian 
chords,  we  hear  a  new  note.  Louder  and  louder  sound  the  trumpets, 
until,  thrilled  with  the  flush  and  passion  of  youth  and  patriotism, 
we  feel,  as  the  band  blazes  forth  the  inspiring  melody  of  "You're  a 
Grand  Old  Flag,"  that  the  Music  of  the  Future  has  at  last  arrived. 

N.  L. 

From  this  critique  you  bring  away,  doubtless,  a  feeling 
of  amusement;  but  can  you  recall  with  any  definiteness 
the  points  made?  Probably  not.  And  yet,  why  not? 
The  essay  is  not  long.  Surely  we  should  be  able  to  recall 
the  topics  covered.  The  reason  that  we  do  not,  I  think, 
is  that  the  theme  is  poorly  organized.  The  essay  really 
discusses  Cohan  in  two  aspects:  his  art  and  his  philoso- 
phy. Yet,  after  defining  the  philosophy  of  Cohan  as 
** optimism  and  patriotism,'*  the  critic  defers  his  disi- 
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cussion  of  Cohan's  optimism  until  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
cussion of  Cohan's  art;  and  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  on 
Cohan's  art  as  compared  with  Wagner's,  he  intrudes  a 
sentence  upon  Wagner's  pessimism. 

But  what  if  we  reorganize?  What  if  we  omit  the  sen- 
tence up)on  Wagner's  pessimism,  or  shift  it  to  a  more 
appropriate  context?  What  if  we  correct  the  position 
of  the  misplaced  paragraph?  If  then,  in  the  final  expres- 
sion of  the  essay  we  give  but  a  little  more  attention  to 
the  technique  of  expressed  connection,  we  shall  have, 
upon  this  new  structure,  an  effective  essay: 

PLAN  FOR  "THE  QUINTESSENCE  OF  GEORGE  M.  COHAN" 

REORGANIZED 

I.  The  philosophic  creed  of  George  M.  Cohan  is  optimism  and 
patriotism. 

A.  The  conscious  embodiment  of  a  definite  philosophy  in 
their  plays  is  a  dominating  characteristic  of  contemporary 
dramatists. 

B.  George  M.  Cohan  may  not  be  conscious  oi  his  philosophic 
creed;  but  a  philosophic  creed  he  has. 

C.  This  philosophic  creed  breathes  optimism  and  patriotism. 

(i)  Cohan  is  recognized  every^ere  as  the  champion  of 
Americanism. 

(2)  Cohan,  unlike  Wagner  and  Ibsen,  is  an  optimist. 

II.  The  art  of  George  M.  Cohan  is  distinctive  for  its  excess  oC 
originality. 

A.  Like  Wagner,  Cohan  believes  in  the  fusion  of  the  arts;  but, 
to  the  music,  poetry,  and  gesture  of  Wagner,  he  has  added 
dancing. 

B.  Cohan,  unlike  Browning,  appeals  to  humanity  in  terms 
that  all  humanity  can  understand. 

(i)  His  language  is  universal. 

(2)  His  music,  likewise,  is  a  sincere  endeavor  to  express 
his  philosophic  creed  in  terms  of  popular  understanding. 

Conclusion:  In  short,  Cohan  has  embodied  his  philosophy  of 
patriotism  and  optimism,  in  an  art-form  that  we  may  justly  hail  as 
the  Music  of  the  Future. 

By  this  contrast  between  organization  that  is  effective 
and  organization  that  is  ineffective  we  have  shown,  I 

26 
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trust,  both  the  importance  of  organic  structure  and  its 
nature.  The  author  of  the  foregoing  essay,  like  Shaks- 
pere,  like  Ibsen,  like  Mozart,  and  like  George  M.  Cohan, 
may  not  have  been  "as  definitely  conscious  of  his  thesis," 
as  are  we;  yet,  as  we  have  noted,  he  really  did  have  some- 
thing well  worth  saying,  and  he  need  only  have  given 
more  attention  to  organic  structure  to  make  his  meaning 
evident.  If  a  writer  has  performed  his  synthesis  with 
care,  he  is  '* definitely  conscious''  of  the  intellectual  or 
emotional  effect  that  he  desires.  To  the  production  of 
this  effect,  the  organizing  of  his  materials  should  con- 
tribute structure. 

§  III:B.  THE   PROCESS   OF   ORGANIZING   THE 

MATERIAL 

In  the  process  of  organizing  the  material,  we  have,  in 
criticism  the  three  familiar  steps,  analysis,  arrangement, 
and  the  formulation  of  the  outline-plan. 

The  analysis,  in  criticism  as  in  exposition,  (i)  must  be 
based  upon  a  single  principle,  (2)  must  involve  no  over- 
lapping heads,  and  (3)  must  be  exhaustive  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  applying  the  third  rule,  we  should  remember 
that,  in  criticism,  the  "purpose''  is  emotional  as  well  as 
intellectual.  The  second  rule  demands  no  comment. 
The  first  rule  will  vary  in  application  with  the  type  of 
criticism,  but  involves  nothing  new. 

The  arrangement,  in  criticism,  will  be  based,  as  in 
other  types  of  literature,  upon  the  principles  of  emphasis 
and  coherence;  but  again,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  ** purpose" — the  effect  to  be  produced — is  emotional 
as  well  as  intellectual.  Therefore,  in  determining  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  we  must  look  well  to  the 
emotional  emphasis  and  to  the  emotional  coherence.  In 
other  respects,  the  arrangement  for  criticism  is  the  same 
as  that  for  exposition. 
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The  formulation  of  the  outline-plan  for  criticism  need 
differ  not  at  all  from  that  for  exposition:  the  headings 
should  be  expressed  as  full  sentences  and  should  be 
appropriately  connected. 

The  meaning  of  the  foregoing  general  statement  of  the 
process  may  be  made  more  evident  in  a  concrete  example. 
Let  us  assume  that  you  have  been  studying  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama  prior  to  1600,  and  that  you  have  gathered 
upon  that  field  a  vast  quantity  of  material — concrete 
details,  denotative  and  connotative.  Evidently  you 
have  at  your  disposal  the  raw  material  for  many  scores 
of  essays;  but,  on  a  particular  occasion,  your  synthesis 
brings  forth,  as  a  result  of  successive  selection  and  com- 
parison, this  central  thought:  that  Shakspere,  in  hfe 
chronicle-history  plays,  was  deeply  indebted  to  Marlowe 
for  certain  portions  of  his  dramatic  art.  In  this  state- 
ment, you  have  your  intellectual  proposition.  Knowing 
this,  you  ask  next.  How  shall  I  marshal  my  material — 
how  organize  my  essay — to  convey  best  to  my  readers 
precisely  this  intellectual  effect? 

In  answering  this  question,  you  proceed  first  to  an 
analysis  of  your  material.  Shall  you  present  your  mate- 
rial play  by  play:  the  plays  of  Shakspere's  predecessors 
other  than  Marlowe;  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  P^uts  I 
and  II,  his  Doctor  Faustus,  his  Jew  of  Malta,  and  his 
Edward  II;  Shakspere's  alleged  part  in  Henry  VI,  his 
Richard  III,  and  his  Richard  II?  Or  shall  you  present 
your  material  by  authors:  the  characteristics  of  Shaks- 
pere's predecessors  other  than  Markywe;  Marlowe's 
characteristics;  and  Shakspere's  characteristics?  Or 
shall  you  present  your  material  topically:  verse-form, 
structural  unity,  dignity  of  subject-matter?  Depending 
upon  what  proposition  you  have  chosen,  one  division  or 
another  will  offer  an  advantage;  but  as  your  proposition 
is  that  Shakspere,  in  his  chronicle-history  pla3r8,  was 
deeply  indebted  to  Marbwe  for  certain  elements  in  his 
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dramatic  art,  you  would  best  treat  in  turn  the  elements 
you  have  in  mind,  in  this  case,  verse-form,  structural 
unity,  and  dignity  of  subject-matter,  and  subdivide  each 
into  three  subheads,  the  work  of  Shakspere's  predecessors 
other  than  Marlowe,  the  work  of  Marlowe,  and  the  work 
of  Shakspere. 

Having  thus  analyzed  your  material,  you  have  next 
to  decide  in  what  order  to  present  the  parts.  You 
decide  that,  within  each  of  the  three  main  groups  you 
would  best,  for  coherence,  adopt  a  chronological  order: 
first,  the  weaknesses  of  the  earlier  dramatists;  second, 
what  Marlowe  had  to  give;  and,  third,  what  Shakspere 
got.  Moreover,  this  arrangement  happens  to  be  best 
not  only  for  coherence  but  also  for  emphasis;  for,  since 
the  chief  point  is  to  show  what  Shakspere  got,  that  point 
should  receive  the  conspicuous  position  at  the  end.  As 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  three  main  parts  themselves, 
you  decide,  after  weighing  the  advantages  of  various 
orders,  to  place  first  your  discussion  of  the  subject- 
matter,  second,  your  discussion  of  the  structural  unity, 
and  last  your  discussion  of  the  verse.  You  do  this  for 
two  reasons:  for  coherence,  you  would  best  begin  with 
a  section  that  makes  clear  the  subject-matter  of  the  plays 
discussed — ^what  you  have  to  say  on  the  other  topics 
will  then  be  more  intelligible;  for  emphasis,  you  would 
best  end  with  the  section  on  the  verse-form — ^it  will 
make  the  most  effective  climax. 

These  points  being  decided,  you  have  but  to  reduce 
them  to  writing  as  an  outline-plan: 

SHAKSPERE'S  DEBT  TO  MARLOWE 

Proposition:  Shakspere,  in  his  early  chronicle-history  plays,  was 
deeply  indebted  to  Marlowe  for  certain  portions  of  his  dramatic  art; 
foi— 

I.  Shakspere  was  indebted  to  Marlowe  for  the  example  Marlowe 
set  in  giving  to  his  subject-matter  greater  dignity;  for — 

A.  Except  for  Marlowe,  Shakspere's  predecessors  for  the 
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most  part  failed  to  attempt,  in  chrcmicle-history  plays,  subjects 
of  dignity. 

B.  Marlowe,  declaring  war  upon  ''  such  conceits  as  clownage 
keeps  in  pay,**  attempted  mightier  themes. 

C.  Shakspere  followed  his  example. 

II.  Shakspere  was  indebted  to  Marlowe  for  the  examine  Marlowe 
set  in  giving  to  chronicle-history  plays  a  firmer  unity;  for — 

A.  Except  for  Marlowe,  Shakspere*s  predecessors  for  the 
most  part  failed  to  give  structural  unity  to  chronide-history 
plays. 

B.  Marlowe  gave  this  structural  unity, 

(i)  By  emphasizing  the  central  figure,  and 
(2)  By  tracing  cause  and  ^ect. 

C.  Shakspere  adopted  both  of  these  methods. 

III.  Shakspere  was  indebted  to  Marlowe  for  Marlowe's  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  blank  verse;  for-r- 

A.  Except  for  Marlowe,  Shakspere's  predecessors  either  had 
not  used  blank  verse  or  had  used  it  in^ectivdy. 

B.  Marlowe  created  a  dramatic  blank  verse  that  was  notably 
effective. 

C.  Shakspere  adopted  this  verse-form — and,  later,  bettered 
it. 

In  the  foregoing  outline-plan,  I  have  omitted  all  head- 
ings of  a  minor  order — ^the  headings  that  stand  for  para- 
graphs of  illustrative  material.  The  plan  is  sufficiently 
detailed,  however,  to  illustrate  in  its  form  what  is  meant 
by  expressing  each  heading  not  as  a  term  but  as  a  propo- 
sition^ and  what  is  meant  by  indicating  the  relation  of 
the  headings  by  the  devices  of  notation,  indention, 
parallel  construction,  and  expressed  connection.  It  is 
sufficient,  also,  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  analysis  and  of  arrangement.  Such,  in  criticism, 
is  the  process  that,  toward  the  ultimate  int^ectual  and 
emotional  eflfect,  contributes  structure. 

1  To  this  rule,  headings  (i)  and  (a)  under  II  B,  are  no  eiceptioii,  for  Uiesr  are 

grammatically  a  part  of  proposition  "B/* 
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EXERCISE  III:  ORGANIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

Upon  the  proposition  that  you  formulated  concerning  the  work 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  prepare,  through  analysis,  arrangement,  and 
formulation,  an  outline-plan  for  a  i coo- word  critique. 

§  IV.  EXPRESSING  THE  MATERIAL 

Finally,  under  criticism,  we  come  to  expressing  the 
material.  The  function  of  this  step  is  to  contribute 
style — a  style  that  shall  convey  to  the  reader  the  full 
emotional  warmth  of  the  critic's  original  impression. 
The  process  of  expressing  the  material  in  criticism  differs 
from  the  rough  draft  and  successive  revisions  used  in 
exposition  only  in  that,  in  all  the  elements  of  style,  the 
connotation  will  be  even  more  important  than  the 
denotation. 

§  IV: A.  THE  AIM   IN   EXPRESSING  THE 

MATERIAL 

The  style  in  criticism  should  be  highly  connotative. 
Be  not  content  that  your  raw  material  itself  possesses 
the  requisite  emotional  appeal;  make  certain  also  that 
each  word,  each  sentence,  each  paragraph,  each  para- 
graph-group, in  which  this  raw  material  finds  ultimate 
expression,  contributes  incidentally  to  the  predetermined 
intellectual  eflfect,  and,  still  more  important,  to  the  pre- 
determined emotional  eflfect.  As  critic,  you  must  make 
your  reader  feel  what  you  felt. 

THE  FRANCK  CHORALES 

The  Three  Chorales  for  Organ  were  written  toward  the  end  of 
Franck's  life.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  the  finest  expression  of  his 
genius.  Far  less  elaborate  than  his  larger  works,  they  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  very  soul  of  the  man.  Franck  is  never  active,  never 
thoughtlessly  joyous;  he  never  rests  from  his  overwhelming  earnest- 
ness in  a  rush  of  brilliant  passage-work  or  hravoura.  And  he  is  quite 
careless  of  his  audience.    Of  all  composers,  be  they  never  so  inde- 
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pendent,  he  takes  the  least  trouble  to  impress  you.  But  he  does  rouse 
himself  in  his  larger  works  to  a  considerable  breadth  of  development, 
displays  force  and  mastery — proves  himself  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
In  these  smaller  utterances,  however,  he  is  not  conscious  of  any 
occasion  at  all.  It  is  as  though  he  were  communing  with  himself; 
and  how  shall  we  better  know  a  mystic  than  by  listening  to  him  at 
such  moments?    The  very  climaxes  are  but  the  glowing  of  his  spirit. 

The  chorale  is  Franck's  favorite  medium  of  expression — ^though, 
mystic  that  he  is,  he  almost  disdains  a  medium.  Some  form  of  it, 
or  its  influence  at  least,  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  his  larger  works. 
But  in  his  treatment,  although  he  pays  his  respects  to  some  extent 
to  tradition,  his  manner  is  free,  expressive — ^we  need  hardly  say 
*'  modern."  Or,  he  does  not  "  treat "  it  at  all,  but  speaks,  through  it, 
in  tones  of  unconscious  intimacy  to  his  own  self — to  that  little  prov- 
ince of  the  Unknown  that  lies  nearest  him. 

I  am  thinking  especially  now  of  the  one  in  B  minor,  the  second  of 
the  set,  which  will  serve  as  our  present  approach  to  the  master.  The 
hymn  is  his  own — not  one  of  the  ancient  ones.  He  presents  it  first 
in  the  pedal,  with  simple,  fragmentary  accompaniment,  just  enough 
to  give  it  perspective.  Then  it  is  harmonized  for  manuals  alone — 
and  already  it  is  Franck:  wistful,  wondering.  It  is  presented  twice 
more,  with  some  increase  of  rhythm:  first,  eighth-notes,  with  a  hint 
of  power;  then,  pulsing  triplet  chords,  yearning,  striving,  and  perhaps 
a  touch  of  bitterness,  here  and  there. 

Then,  in  round,  even  tone,  a  new  hynm  is  richly  sung.  It  appears 
later,  superimposed  upon  the  chorale  itself.  It  proves  to  be  an 
emanation  from  the  chorale — ^the  spirit,  of  which  the  chorale  is  but 
the  outward  and  visible  sign.  It  is  now,  however,  sounded  alone; 
followed  then  by  softest  weavings,  shadows  of  musings — a  Mef 
improvisation.  Then  his  spirit  gathers  itself:  softly,  but  in  confi- 
dent, even  tones,  the  melody  above  reaches  upward,  upward;  the 
bass  treads  steadily  downward,  soimding  the  depths.  The  spirit  is 
knowing  of  its  strength.  Again  the  improvisation,  and  then — ^wc 
kneel  with  him,  whoever  we  are;  thought  ceases;  here  is  devotion, 
pure,  intense,  complete. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  a  sort  of  interlude.  Largemenie  con 
Fantasia — open  air  and  sunlight;  the  spirit  rests  and  muses. 

The  third  part  begins  quietly  with  an  announcement  of  the  chorale 
with  a  slightly  animated  counterpoint,  sinuous,  fretful,  not  altc^ther 
definable.  Only  eight  measures  of  the  chorale  are  used;  and  they 
are  imitated  twice  in  successively  enterii^  voices,  fugue-fashion, 
while  the  other  shifting  motive  twines  itself  in  and  about — then 
resolves  itself  into  those  same  pulsing,  striving  chords  of  the  first 
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section — and  we  cannot  say  that  this  theme  betokens  evil;  it  seems 
allied  to  tenderness 

Pray! 

The  chorale  is  now  sung  broadly  by  the  pedal — ^above  it,  those 
wonderful  harmonies  whose  upper  border  yields  that  other  gorgeous 
hymn  of  praise.  We  are  swept  into  the  glory  of  it;  firm  faith  under 
our  feet,  the  soul's  glowing  aspiration  filling  the  upper  space. 

Suddenly,  in  this  moment  of  elevation,  as  out  from  the  darkness, 
we  hear  the  brief,  menacing  motive.  It  comes  rapidly  now,  ruth- 
lessly.   Soul,  thy  strength!    This  is  the  hour!    Pray! 

The  demon  is  about  our  feet  now.  Look  upward!  Slowly  the 
aspiration  grows;  the  soul's  agony  gives  it  strength.  There  now  is 
Faith,  above  us,  about  us — strong,  ringing — all.  The  dragon  beneath 
us  serves  only  to  raise  us  higher. 

Great  calm:  the  quietness  sounds  sweetly  upon  us.  Commune 
now;  seek  the  innermost.  Soul,  dost  know  thyself — a  little  better? 
Go  within:  the  flame  burns  there,  still,  intense,  eternal.  Only  in 
the  last  four  measures  do  we  hear  a  reminiscence  of  the  darker 
motive — not  Qvil  now;  through  this  we  came  to  peace.  We  twine  it 
tenderly  into  the  final  cadence:  it  belongs  to  us. 

Cesar  Franck,  teach  us!  Your  touch  is  firm,  but  not  austere. 
Your  spirit  is  too  great  for  us  to  follow  every  day;  we  tire  with  the 
ardor  of  your  striving.    But,  teach  us! 

Frederick  Sturges  Andrews,  in  The  Colonnade, 

§  IV  :B.  THE   PROCESS    OF    EXPRESSING   THE 

MATERIAL 

To  attain  in  criticism  this  style  so  eminently  connota- 
tive,  you  must  throw  into  the  rough  draft  all  the  enthu- 
siasm you  possess,  and  must  revise  and  re-revise,  seeking 
ever  a  closer  approximation  to  the  perfect.  ''Trifles," 
says  the  wise  man,  ''make  perfection;  but  perfection  is 
no  trifle/* 

For  the  composition  as  a  whole,  both  the  intellectual 
and  the  emotional  effect  will  be  largely  the  result  of  the 
organization  previously  considered.  How  far  the  struc- 
ture of  the  critique  should  be  made  evident — like  the 
structure  of  an  exposition — by  the  devices  of  stating  the 
plan  in  the  introduction,  emphasizing  the  transitions, 
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and  placing  a  formal  summary  in  the  conclusion,  wiU 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  nature  of  the  critique. 
Broadly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  more  formal 
devices  of  expressed  connection  are  less  adapted  to  sub- 
jective criticism — ;especially  of  the  impressionistic  type 
— than  to  judicial  and  historical  criticism,  for  the  reason 
that  subjective  criticism  is  likely  to  be  more  emotional 
than  is  objective.  Nevertheless,  we  should  not  reject 
the  aid  of  these  devices  without  specific  reason  in  each 
case.  In  the  happy-go-lucky,  hit-or-miss  critical  writing 
of  the  day,  more  critiques  are  being  spoiled  from  too 
little  attention  to  expressed  connection  than  from  too 
much. 

In  the  individual  paragraph  in  criticism,  we  resort,  as 
in  exposition,  to  all  the  devices  for  correctness  and  effect- 
iveness. The  effectiveness  must  be,  on  the  one  hand, 
intellectual;  on  the  other,  it  must  be,  to  as  high  a  degree 
as  possible,  emotional.  If  the  type  of  criticism  demand 
that  the  major  structure  of  the  paragraph  be  chiefly 
intellectual,  we  may  yet  give  emotional  appeal  by  making 
our  amplifying  sentences  connotative.  The  opening  and 
closing  sentences  may  be  as  coldly  intellectual  as  one 
will,  provided  that  the  illustrative  material  between 
them  be  clothed  in  striking,  pr^nant  style.  And  yet — 
who  would  not  have  the  opening  and  the  closing  sen- 
tences, as  well,  replete  with  the  feeling  that  they  sum- 
marize? 

As  for  the  sentence,  its  chief  function  in  criticism  is  to 
give  emotional  body  to  the  intellectual  outline  of  the 
theme.  As  in  exposition,  it  must  have  all  the  virtues 
arising  from  conformity  to  grammar  and  to  idiom,  and 
to  the  rules  of  punctuation,  and  from  conformity  to  the 
threefold  principle  of  unity  of  effect.  But  withtn  this 
field,  the  sentence  in  criticism  must  chiefly  cultivate  the 
virtue  of  connotative  appeal.  This  it  will  do  in  part 
through   happy  choice  of  phrase,   especially  throug;fa 
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minute  allusiveness  to  matters  literary.  In  part,  it  may 
gain  its  connotative  appeal  through  subtle  imitation  of 
the  style  discussed.  In  part,  through  parallel  construc- 
tion and  euphony  and  sentence-rhythm,  it  will  please 
the  ear,  and  so  will  stir  the  feelings. 

And  with  the  rest,  diction  must  do  its  share.  Each 
word  must  be  selected  for  correctness  and  for  effective- 
ness— incidentally  for  denotation,  but  even  more  for 
connotation.  In  the  technical  terms  of  criticism,  the 
denotation  is  of  high  importance;  indeed,  we  can  have 
no  criticism  of  worth  unless  its  terminology  be  nicely 
chosen.  Nor  should  the  critic  hesitate  to  pause,  if 
necessary,  to  define  his  terms.  How  important — and 
how  difficult — this  often  is,  the  pages  devoted  to  defini- 
tion of  "Romanticism**  and  other  terms  bear  witness. 
Yet  denotation  is  not  the  whole  of  diction.  The  style 
must  also  be  connotative;  and,  in  this  connotation,  each 
word  must  play  its  part.  If  the  critique  is  to  recreate  in 
the  reader  the  emotional  reaction  of  the  critic,  then  not 
only  the  critical  essay  as  a  whole,  not  only  each  para- 
graph as  a  paragraph,  not  only  each  sentence  as  a  sen- 
tence, but  also  each  word  in  and  for  itself  must  bear  to 
the  reader  its  appropriate  connotation. 

Such,  in  criticism,  is  the  process  that,  toward  the  ulti- 
mate effect,  intellectual  and  emotional,  contributes 
style. 

EXERCISE   IV:   EXPRESSING  THE  MATERIAL 

Upon  the  outline  previously  prepared,  write  a  i  coo- word  critique 
concerning  the  work  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With  the  critique,  hand 
in  the  outline-plan  as  you  have  used  it,  and  also  a  select  annotated 
bibliography  of  the  works  you  have  found  helpful  in  preparing  your 
critique.  And,  as  you  value  your  reputation  for  accuracy,  do  not 
misspell  Poe's  middle  name! 

To  conclude:  The  efficient  composition  of  a  critique 
— ^judicial,  historical,  or  subjective — is  to  be  attained 
through  the  four  steps  of  gathering,  synthesizing,  organ- 
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izing,  and  expressing  the  material,  all  with  special  refer- 
ence to  conveying  to  the  reader  the  emotional  experience 
of  the  critic  in  the  form  of  an  intellectual  explanation. 
To  this  end,  the  writer  will  be  concerned  almost  equally 
with  denotation  and  with  connotation;  for,  as  we  said 
at  the  opening  of  the  chapter,  he  must  gather  material 
that  is  emotional,  focus  this  by  a  synthesis  at  once  emo- 
tional and  intellectual,  organize  it  on  a  basis  chiefly 
intellectual,  and  then,  without  concealing  this  intellectual 
structure,  express  all  in  a  style  that  shall  cpnvey  to  his 
reader  the  full  emotional  warmth  of  the  critic's  original 
impression. 

EXERCISE  V:  CRITICISM 

Concerning  each  of  the  following  brief  critiques,  answer  these 

questions: 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  and  the  source  of  the  material? 

2.  What  is  the  proposition? 

3.  Is  the  critique  subjective  or  objective?  If  objective,  is  it  judi- 
cial or  historical?    Or  is  it  a  blending  of  two  or  more  types? 

4.  Has  the  essay  definite  structure? 

5.  Is  this  structure  obvious  at  first  reading,  or  did  you  have  to 
make  a  careful  examination  to  discover  it?  If  the  former,  through 
what  devices  was  this  obviousness  obtained? 

6.  Characterize  the  style.  Point  out  and  discuss  instances  of 
effective  denotation;  of  effective  connotation. 

7.  As  to  content,  do  you  account  this  essay  a  valuable  piece  of 
criticism?    Why,  or  why  not? 

8.  What  conspicuous  defect,  if  any,  do  you  find? 

A  CRITIC  CRITICIZED 

Despite  the  justice  of  its  concluding  estimate,  and  the  h^h  accept- 
ability of  portions  here  and  there,  the  essay  upon  James  Shirley  by 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  is,  as  a  whole,  deeply  disappointing. 
The  status  of  Shirleian  criticism  in  the  year  1890  and  the  distin- 
guished ability  of  Swinburne  as  a  critic  of  poetry  and  drama,  both 
justified  the  expectation  that  this  essay  would  be  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Indeed,  to  sum  up 
one's  impressions  of  Swinburne's  essay  upon  Shirky,  one  can  but 
use  the  words  that  Swinburne  himself  applied  to  Shirley's  works: 
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the  several  passages  into  which  his  essay  might  be  separated,  "fall 
naturally  into  three  categories  or  classes:  those  in  the  first  class  are 
very  good,  those  in  the  second  class  are  very  fair,  those  in  the  third 
class  are  very  poor."  *  Those  passages  that  deal  with  The  Traitor 
and  The  Example  "belong,  beyond  all  question,  to  the  first  class**; 
those  that  deal  with  certain  of  the  realistic  comedies  "stand  high  in 
the  second";  of  the  remaining  passages,  a  majority  belong,  beyond 
all  question,  to  the  third.  In  short,  one  must  say  of  Swinburne's 
essay  as  he  says  of  Shirley's  plays:  "A  considerable  section  .  .  . 
is  taken  up  by  such  vapid  and  colorless  sketches,  such  mere  shadows 
or  phantoms  of  invertebrate  and  bloodless  fancy,  as  leave  no  trace 
behind  on  the  memory  but  a  sense  of  tedious  vanity  and  unprofitable 
promptitude  of  apparently  copious  but  actually  sterile  invention. 
.  .  .  They  never  .  .  .  sink  below  a  certain  modest  level  of 
passable  craftsmanship  and  humble  merit;  but  they  never  rise  into 
palpable  distinction  or  cohere  into  substantial  form.  .  .  .  You 
read  them,  and  feel  next  day  as  if  you  had  read  nothing." ' 

To  the  more  acceptable  portions  of  the  essay,  such  as  the  passages 
on  The  Traitor  and  The  Example,  the  world  has  paid  its  cordial 
tribute.  Here,  however,  in  view  of  the  supposed  importance  of 
Swinburne's  contribution  to  Shirleian  criticism,  one  must  not  leave 
unnoted  three  defects. 

In  the  first  place,  Swinburne's  knowledge  of  the  plays  he  criticizes 
is  often  inaccurate  and  superficial.  In  an  article  nearly  eleven  thou- 
sand words  in  length,  he  dismisses  twelve  plays  with  an  average  of 
six  and  one-fourth  lines  apiece.  Among  these,  he  grants  to  The 
Royal  Master,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  comedies,  but  forty- 
two  words,  and  to  The  Duke's  Mistress,  twenty-five.  Even  The 
Cardinal,  which  Shirley  deemed  his  greatest  play,  and  to  which  most 
critics  give  at  least  the  second  place,  Swinburne  dismisses  with  a 
perfunctory  quarter-page — one  hundred  and  forty-four  words.  If 
Swinburne's  criticisms  were  illuminating,  we  could  forgive  their 
brevity;  but  they  are  not.  They  have,  despite  their  dogmatism,  the 
tone  of  one  who  has  not  studied  but  skimmed,  of  the  reader  he  him- 
self describes,  "who  spends  an  hour  or  so''*  in  the  perusal  of  a  five- 
act  play,  of  the  reviewer  who  must  bolt  thirty-three  plays  in  quick 
succession,  without  time  for  mastication  or  digestion.  This  haste  is 
evident  not  only  in  his  superficial  treatment  of  what  he  deems  (not 
always  justly)  the  less  important  plays,  but  even  in  those  that  he 
attempts  to  treat  most  thoroughly.    In  his  criticism  of  The  Traitor, 

«  Swinburne,  A.  C,  James  Shirley,  in  The  Fortnightly  Review,  Vol.  XLVII,  New 
Series,  London,  1890,  p.  478. 
*Ibid.,  461. 
*  Ibid.,  475. 
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for  example,  his  careless  reading  of  the  opening  scene  leads  him  into 
a  radical  misconception  of  Shirley's  motivation.  Of  the  character  ci 
Cosmo,  he  remarks:  "The  unreal  unselfishness  of  unnatural  devo- 
tion and  the  sentimental  vehemence  of  moral  paradox,  which  mark 
the  decline  of  English  tragedy  from  the  level  of  Shakspere's  more 
immediate  followers,  are  flagrant  in  the  folly  of  such  a  conception 
as  this  of  a  lover  who  insists  on  resigning  his  mistress  against  her  will 
to  a  friend  already  betrothed  or  pledged  in  honor  to  another  woman."* 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  unselfishness  and  devotion  and  sentimental 
vehemence  are  precisely  the  qualities  most  conspicuously  lacking  in 
the  character  of  Shirley's  Cosmo  in  the  scene  discussed.  If  ever  a 
man  was  actuated  by  cowardly  and  coldly  selfish  policy,  that  man 
was  Cosmo.  He  saw,  behind  the  manoeuvering  of  his  friend  Pisano 
and  Pisano's  servant,  the  controlling  hand  of  the  powerful  and 
dangerous  Lorenzo,  and  he  executed  an  instantaneous  retreat. 
"  There  is  an  engine  levell'd  at  my  fate,"  he  says,  **  and  I  must  arm."* 
For  this  reason — not  from  devotion  to  his  friend — did  Cosmo  sur- 
render his  betrothed.  Such  is  Swinburne's  knowledge  of  what  he 
accounts  ''the  one  play  which  gives  its  author  a  place  among  the 
tragic  poets  of  Shakspere's  age  and  country!"^  If  a  critic  is  thus 
superficial  where  he  aims  to  do  his  best,  what  is  he  at  his  worst? 

This  discussion  of  Swinburne's  superficial  and  inaccurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  plays  of  Shirley,  leads  directly  to  the  second  count  in 
our  indictment:  that  his  style  is  often  neither  specific  nor  becoming. 
For  lack  of  facts,  he  indulges  in  opprobrious  generalizations;  having 
no  case,  he  abuses  the  opposing  counsel.  He  talks  oi  "the  idiotic 
monstrosity  of  speculative  impudence";'  of  ''the  most  injudicious 
and  ineffectual  perversity  or  debility  of  devotion";'  of  plays  that 
are  "anaemic  and  invertebrate";^*  of  another  play  that  is  "anaemic 
and  invertebrate";"  of  fancy  that  is  "invertebrate  and  bloodless"; >* 
of  "invertebrate  versification";"  of  a  "feebly  preposterous  and 
impotently  imitative  abortion";"  and  <rf  a  "preposterous  and  irri- 
tating inanity  of  impotent  invention."" 

Third  and  lastly,  Swinburne's  indifference  to  accuracy  of  fact 
leads  him  repeatedly  into  errors  of  statement  and  of  inference.  I  do 
not  now  refer  to  his  unqualified  ascription  of  The  Country  Capkdn 

■  Swinburne.  A.  C.  James  ShirUy,  in  Tht  FoHrdgMy  RttUw,  Vol.  XLVII,  Neir 
Series,  London,  1890.  p.  467. 

•  The  Traitor,  I.  i;  Works,  II,  104. 

'  Swinburne,  A.  C,  James  Shirley,  467. 

•  Ibid.,  473.  •  Jhid.,  475.  »/Mtf..  46a. 

"  IHd.,  471.  tt  Jbid.,  461.  » Ihid.,  475- 

>«  Ibid.,  462-463.  » IHd,,  463. 
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to  our  dramatist,  although  here,  at  least,  Swinburne  would  rush  in 
where  scholars  fear  to  tread.  I  refer  rather  to  matters  in  which 
accuracy  and  certainty  might  have  been  had  almost  for  the  asking. 
For  example,  any  appropriate  reference  books  would  have  told  him 
that  Charles  I  came  to  the  throne  in  March,  1625,  and  that  Shirley's 
The  Grateful  Servant  was  licensed  November  3,  1629,  full  four  years 
later;  yet  Swinburne  asserts  that  "  Charles  I  had  been  six  months  on 
the  throne  when  this  comedy  was  licensed.'^*  Again,  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  Shirley's  comedy  The  BaU^  Swinburne  at  once  sneers  at 
the  ladies  and  their  lovers  as  being  "lamentably  shadowy  and  shape- 
less, "^^  misquotes  Shirley's  own  reference  to  his  having  been  "bribed 
to  a  modest  expression  of  their  antic  gambols,"^^  and  scoffs  at  the 
correctness  of  Shirley's  explanation.^'  Yet  he  had  but  to  turn  to  the 
oft-quoted  extract  from  Herbert's  office-book  to  find  a  full  and  offi- 
cial record  of  the  censoring  of  this  play  ,2^  a  record  which  not  only 
proves  the  essential  truth  of  Shirley's  statement  but  accounts  for 
the  shadowiness  and  shapelessness  of  Shirley's  lords  and  ladies  in 
The  Ball. 

In  these  three  respects,  then — in  a  frequent  superficiality  of 
acquaintance  with  the  plays  discussed,  in  a  tendency  to  substitute 
adjectives  for  specific  facts,  and  in  a  seeming  indifference  to  accuracy 
in  matters  of  exact  scholarship — Swinburne's  essay  is  not  all  that 
we  could  wish.  Happy  were  he,  could  we  say  of  his  position  among 
Shirley's  critics  as  he  says  of  the  place  of  James  Shirley  among 
English  poets:  "The  place  of  Swinburne  among  the  critics  of  Shirley 
'is  naturally  unpretentious  and  modest;  it  is  indisputably  authentic 
and  secure.'  "^^ 

A.  Van  Dyke. 

"LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST"   AND   "A   MIDSUMMER 

NIGHT'S   DREAM" 

The  working  days  of  the  great  dramatist  William  Shakspere  may 
be  divided  into  four  parts,  each  part  extending  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  These  four  divisions,  while  overlapping  to  some 
extent,  are  quite  clearly  separated  from  one  another  by  the  kind  and 
character  of  his  work,  and  his  ever-increasing  ability  as  a  dramatist. 
The  first  of  these  divisions  was  a  period  of  apprenticeship  extending 
from  about  the  year  1586  to  1594.  ^^  this  article,  I  purpose  to 
illustrate  Shakspere's  growth  as  a  dramatist  during  this  period,  by 

"Swinburne,  A.  C,  James  Shirley,  in  The  Fortnightly  Review,  Vol.  XLVII,  New 
Series,  London,  1890,  466. 

"  Ibid.,  470.  w  Ibid.,  471.  »•  Ibid.,  471. 

»  Malone's  Shakspere,  1821,  III,  231-232. 
»  Swinburne,  A.  C,  James  Shirley,  478. 
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drawing  some  comparisons  between  two  of  his  comedies:  one  Love*s 
Labour^ s  Lost^  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  period;  and  the  other, 
A  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,  written  at  its  close.  Of  these  two 
plays,  A  Midsummer  NighVs  Dream  is  superior  in  every  way,  but 
most  obviously  in  plot,. in  characters,  and  in  humor. 

The  plot  of  Lovers  Labour* s  Lost  was  original  with  Shakspere,  and 
was  such  a  one  as  a  youth  would  be  most  likely  to  devise.  It  is 
simple  in  construction,  and  lacks  that  element  of  stru^le  between 
contending  forces  that  gives  strength  to  a  plot.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
some  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers  to  keep 
from  breaking  their  vow  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  women  for  a 
period  of  three  years;  but  it  is  not  enough  of  a  struggle  to  be  dignified 
by  that  name.  A  Midsummer  Night* s  Dream,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  plot  that  is  complicated  in  structure  and  that  fully  exhibits 
the  wonderful  creative  imagination  of  the  author.  The  different 
parts — the  wedding  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta,  the  quarrel  of  Oberon 
and  Titania,  the  flight  of  the  two  pairs  of  lovers,  and  the  rehearsal 
of  the  mechanics — are  so  beautifully  interwoven  that  they  seem 
necessary  to  one  another,  and  together  form  a  plot  that  goes  far 
towards  making  this  one  of  Shakspere's  most  delightful  dramas. 

The  characters  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost  show  more  than  anything 
else  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  author.  They  consist  of  king 
and  queen,  lords  and  ladies,  and  the  time-honored  curate,  school- 
master, constable,  and  clown.  But  one  and  all,  regardless  of  station 
or  title,  they  use  the  same  courtly  language,  and  show  the  same 
brilliancy  in  repartee.  Even  Costard,  the  clown,  and  Moth,  the 
page,  show  in  their  conversation  a  shrewdness  and  learning  rivaling 
that  of  the  king  himself.  In  short,  these  characters  have  little, 
except  name  and  sex,  to  distii^fuish  one  from  another.  In  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  however,  we  have  a  variety  of  characters, 
from  the  king  to  the  humblest  laborer,  each  truly  representing  the 
station  in  life  which  is  his.  The  king  is  grand  and  stately;  the  lovers 
are  hasty  and  passionate;  the  mechanics  are  simple  and  unskilful 
and  rude.  And,  in  addition,  we  have  those  tiny  creatures  of  ^the 
fairy  world,  depicted  for  the  first  time  in  this  play.  They  add  greatly 
to  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  play,  and  prove  the  broadening  gemus 
of  the  author. 

Both  of  these  plays  are  rich  in  humor;  but  even  in  this  point  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  shows  its  superiority.  The  humor  of 
Love's  Labour's  Lost  is  almost  too  plentiful.  The  play  is  a  rapid  fire 
of  jokes  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is,  however,  a  sameness  about 
the  jokes  which  soon  becomes  tiresome;  and  the  reader  wonders  if 
there  is  ever  to  be  an  end  to  this  nonsensical  play  upon  words,  this 
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blaze  of  wit,  this  striving  after  logical  precision  in  conversation. 
There  need  be  no  fear  of  monotony,  however,  in  the  humor  of  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Here  we  have  humor  of  almost  every 
variety.  Puns,  jokes,  ludicrous  tricks,  and  absurd  situations,  com- 
bine to  furnish  enjoyment  of  which  the  reader  can  hardly  grow  weary 
within  the  limit  of  five  short  acts. 

In  plot,  in  characters,  and  in  humor,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
excels  Love*s  Labour* s  Lost.  It  is  superior  in  other  ways;  but  a  com- 
parison of  even  these  three  characteristics  is  sufficient  to  show  that, 
in  the  few  years  which  intervened  between  the  writing  of  the  two 
plays,  Shakspere  made  a  wonderful  growth  in  ability  as  a  dramatist. 

N.  P.  B 

THE  STORIES  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN   POE 

An  analysis  of  the  stories  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  shows  that  they  fall 
naturally  into  two  great  divisions,  the  detective  stories  and  the  tales 
of  horror.  The  latter  further  subdivide  themselves  into  two  classes, 
using  different  methods  to  produce  a  somewhat  similar  effect:  those 
of  realistic,  and  those  of  supernatural  horror.  Indeed,  with  but  a 
few  exceptions,  the  works  of  this  man  all  lead  us  into  grewsome 
scenes  and  fancies.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  unusually  well 
done;  and,  after  all,  who  shall  tell  an  artist  what  to  paint? 

"The  plot's  the  thing'*  in  the  detective  tales.  How  to  build  up  a 
conclusion  from  a  few  shadowy  clues  and  suggestions;  how  so  to 
juggle  co-related  facts  and  events  that  the  reader  is  completely 
mystified  and  cannot  trace  the  connection  they  have  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  central  action  of  the  story;  how  finally,  to 
clear  his  vision  by  restoring  things  to  their  proper  relationships,  so 
that  the  conclusion  is  perfectly  obvious  to  the  reader,  and  sets  him 
wondering  why  he  could  not  see  it  for  himself — ^these  are  the  problems 
for  a  writer  of  stories  of  ratiocination. 

The  plan  of  presenting  such  stories,  the  one  used  most  generally 
with  the  best  success,  is  to  give  the  main,  big  event,  then  the  groping, 
in  mystery,  for  an  explanation,  and  last,  the  explanation  itself. 
Poe  is  no  exception  to  this  general  rule.  When  he  adheres  to  this 
order  he  writes  a  capital  detective  story.  There  are  four  tales  that 
may  be  considered  under  this  head.  The  Gold  Bug^  The  Murders  in 
the  Rue  Morgue^  The  Purloined  Letter^  and  The  Mystery  of  Marie 
Roget.  Of  these,  the  Murders  and  The  Purloined  Letter ^  both  of  which 
are  presented  in  the  event-mystery-explanation  order,  are  the  most 
successful. 

The  palm  should  go  to  The  Purloined  Letter ^  as  this  is  a  battle  of 
wits  entirely,  and  is  not  at  all  dependent  upon  the  outr6,  sensational 
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nature  of  its  main  event  for  its  compelling  interest,  as  is  the  Murders, 
The  idea  is  simple:  Can  a  stolen  letter  be  so  completely  concealed 
that  all  the  police  in  Paris  cannot  find  it?  Yes;  by  hanging  it  up 
in  front  of  their  noses. 

The  Gold  Bug  varies  the  order  of  narration.  The  recluse  Legrand 
puzzles  us  by  his  peculiar  actions  but  by  them  he  unearths  a  buried 
treasure-chest;  he  then  sits  down  to  explain.  This  gives  the  mystery 
first,  then  the  event,  then  the  explanation;  but  the  event  is  in  itadf 
an  explanation  of  Legrand's  conduct.  His  story,  then,  is  secondslry; 
and,  though  mildly  entertaining  as  a  study  in  cryptographs,  it 
fails  to  hold  the  interest  to  the  end. 

Marie  Roget  is  only  by  courtesy  included  as  a  tale.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  apply  the  system  of  reasoning  by  elimination  to  the  solution  of  an 
actual  crime,  and  necessarily  involves  so  much  explanation  that  it 
would  lack  interest  for  any  but  contemporary  readers. 

In  all  these  stories,  we  find  that  the  plot  is  practically  everything. 
Character-study  and  character-development  are  certainly  not  Poe's 
strong  points.  There  is  little,  if  any,  of  either  in  the  detective  stories. 
All  we  are  able  to  find  out  about  his  hero-detective,  Dupin,  is  that 
he  had  a  keen  mind.  The  setting,  too,  is  relatively  unimportant. 
Where  any  attention  at  all  is  given  to  it,  as  in  the  passages  that 
describe  the  murder-chamber  in  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,  it 
is  solely  to  heighten  interest  in  the  plot:  How  could  such  a  ghastly 
deed  be  done? 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  horror  stories,  both  realistic  and  siipier- 
natural,  setting  for  its  own  sake  takes  the  prominent  place.  The 
plot,  however,  is  important  also,  and  never  falls  to  the  degree  of 
subservience  to  the  setting,  that  the  setting  does,  iii  the  tales  of 
ratiocination,  to  the  plot. 

In  the  first  group,  where  the  effect  is  dependent  on  the  vefjf  31- 
cumstantial  relation  of  grippii^ly  realistic,  awful  hslppenii^,  there 
are  several  notable  stories:  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,  A  DtsceiU 
into  the  Maelstrom,  and  The  Cask  of  AmonHUado. 

The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum  is  a  very  concrete  presentation  of  tile 
sufferings  of  a  victim  of  the  Spanish  Inquisitioh.  Thrown  into  a  datk 
vault,  he  barely  escapes  fallii^  into  a  great  pit  in  the  center  of  the 
floor,  only  to  be  drugged  and  tied  under  an  immense  knife-edged 
pendulum,  which,  when  he  awakes,  gradually  descends  nearer  and 
nearer  to  him  at  each  oscillation.  By  a  trick,  he  evades  death  from 
this,  to  be  again  dismayed;  for  the  walls  of  the  diamber,  bdng  oi 
metal,  have  been  heated,  and  now  begin  to  contract,  forcing  1dm 
toward  the  pit.  The  opportune  overthrow  of  the  InquisitioD  effects 
his  release  at  the  last  instant. 

27 
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In  A  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom^  Poe  gives  us,  from  the  lips  of  an 
old  salt — who  survived,  almost  miraculously,  when  his  fishing-ship 
was  sucked  down  and  destroyed — ^the  story  of  what  it  means  to  be 
caught  in  that  great  Norse  whirlpool.  Describing  the  awful  phenom- 
enon in  action,  and  the  man's  terror  at  his  peril,  gives  the  author  an 
opportunity  for  some  vivid  word-painting. 

The  Cask  of  Amontillado  is  a  gem  of  realism.  An  Italian  nobleman 
thinks  up  a  way  to  be  avenged  for  an  insult.  He  maintains  the  most 
cordial  relations  with  his  enemy.  On  a  carnival  night,  when  no  one 
would  be  likely  to  recognize  them  in  the  crowd  of  masques,  he  meets 
the  man,  and  brings  him  to  his  house.  All  unsuspecting  is  the  enemy; 
there  is  a  cask  of  wine  to  be  judged;  who  can  do  it  so  well  as  he? 
In  fact,  when  a  hint  of  doubt  of  his  ability  is  suggested,  the  fool 
almost  forcibly  insists  upon  being  taken  to  the  house.  Still  making 
excuses  and  apparently  reluctant  to  the  last,  the  nobleman  leads 
the  judge  of  wines  to  the  catacombs  he  uses  as  cellars.  Once  there, 
he  overpowers  him  and  chains  him  to  the  wall  in  a  small  niche,  or 
recess,  and  then  most  calmly  proceeds  to  close  up  the  niche  with 
masonry. 

When  we  come  to  consider  these  three  stories  from  the  standpoints 
of  plot,  characterization,  and  setting,  we  find,  in  the  first,  The  Pit 
and  the  Pendulum^  that  the  plot  has  the  defect  of  ending  toa  abruptly. 
The  rescue  is  effected  by  an  exterior  force  no  hint  of  which  has  been 
given  in  the  story;  there  is  no  reason  to  have  expected  the  French 
to  capture  Toledo  at  just  the  critical  moment  of  the  persecution  of 
this  man.  Poe  does  better  in  this  respect  in  the  Maelstrom,  Here 
the  fisherman,  hopeless  and  terrified  at  his  position,  ready  to  suc- 
cumb, of  himself  hits  upon  the  idea  of  how  his  escape  may  be  brought 
about.  Then  he  proceeds  to  act  on  his  idea,  and  finally  does  get 
away. 

In  these  two,  as  in  the  detective  stories,  characterization  is  unim- 
portant. This  may  not  altogether  be  a  defect,  if  we  think  of  Poe*s 
object  in  the  stories  as  being  to  reproduce  for  the  reader,  in  a  degree, 
the  sensation  of  going  through  the  experiences  related.  For,  if  it 
might  have  been  a  good  man,  a  bad  man,  a  pessimist,  a  humorist,  or 
you,  or  I,  who  went  through  these  things,  it  is  quite  easy  for  us  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  hero's  place. 

The  setting,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  chief  thing  to  note.  Very  sug- 
gestive are  the  impressions  that  we  receive  from  the  idea  of  awful, 
relentless  persecution  connoted  by  the  very  name  Inquisition,  from 
the  swishing  back  and  forth  of  that  deadly  pendulum,  from  the 
glowing  walls,  and,  in  the  Maelstrom^  from  the  utter  riot  of  that 
wild,  whirling  scene  of  Nature  at  war. 
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The  third  of  these  tales,  The  Cask  of  AmorUUlado^  is  one  wherem 
there  is  less  antithesis  in  importance  between  plot  and  settii^.  The 
plot  is  excellent,  working  up  carefully  to  the  climax,  with  enough 
suggestion  of  the  end,  to  avoid  the  abruptness  of  the  endii^  of  The 
Pit.  The  setting  could  hardly  be  made  more  effective:  the  dim 
catacombs;  the  terrible  calm  of  the  man  as  he  walls  up  his  victim; 
the  last  despairing  cry,  "For  the  love  of  God,  Montressor";  the  final 
clank  of  the  chains.  There  is  some  attempt  at  character  presenta- 
tion also,  the  nobleman  being  the  very  embodiment  of  implacable, 
vengeful  hatred. 

The  other  stories  of  horror,  that  deal  with  things  beyond  our  ken, 
the  eerie,  ghostly  risings  from  the  tomb,  are  by  far  the  most  impres- 
sive works  that  Poe  has  left  us.  These  are  Legeia  and  Tlte  Fail  of  (he 
House  of  Usher,  The  striking  thing  about  both  of  these  is  that  they 
are  not  so  much  stories,  as  pictures;  vivid,  shocking  pictures.  This 
is  but  another  way  of  giving  the  credit  for  their  effectiveness  to 
setting,  rather  than  to  any  other  factor  in  their  construction. 

Legeia  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  will  can  prevail  even  over 
death.  Greatly  beloved  of  her  husband,  desirii^  above  all  to  live, 
Legeia,  a  woman  of  almost  superhuman  psychic  strength,  falls  sick 
and  dies.  The  husband  marries  the  Lady  Rowena,  the  direct  oppo- 
site of  Legeia;  but  she  fails  to  divert  his  mind  from  dreamii^  of  his 
lost  love.  The  melancholy  nature  of  her  surroundings  overcomes 
Rowena,  and  she  also  dies.  Havii^  brought  us  to  this  point  some- 
what prepared  for  gloomy,  shuddery  things,  Poe  is  now  ready  to 
present  his  picture.  At  the  death-bed  of  Rowena  the  hudband  sits 
moodily  watching  her,  and  half  dreaming.  Her  corpse  shows  a  faint 
flush  of  life  which  disappears  and  returns  several  times,  until  finally 
the  form  rises;  and,  when  the  distracted  man  rushes  to  its  side,  he 
sees  before  him — not  Rowena,  but  L^[eia,  again  alive. 

The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  is  a  tale  of  premature  burial.  Roder- 
ick Usher  and  his  sister,  the  Lady  Madeline,  are  the  sole  survivors 
of  a  long-decaying  family.  In  the  man,  this  condition  is  apparent 
in  a  grotesquely  imaginative  mind,  in  the  sister  as  a  mysterious 
malady,  the  manifestations  of  which  are  at  times  cataleptic.  Sensing 
the  approach  of  his  sister's  death,  and  desirii^  a  companion  durii^ 
the  ordeal,  Usher  asks  the  narrator  to  stay  with  him.  The  sister 
dies;  and  the  two  men  put  her,  temporarily,  in  a  vault  within  the 
building.  All  this  leads  up  to  the  presentation  of  the  scene  of  her 
escape  from  the  tomb  and  her  appearance  before  the  two  terrified 
men  who  have  been  silently  struggling  with  the  idea  that  they  mig^ 
have  put  her  in  too  soon. 

In  these  stories,  we  have  agsdn  simplicity  in  plot-stnicttire.    The 
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struggle  is  to  force  on  the  observer — hence,  the  reader — ^the  realiza- 
tion of  a  supernatural  phenomenon  in  spite  of  his  rational  knowledge 
of  things.  Beyond  the  mere  necessity  of  telling  what  leads  up  to  the 
tragic  scene,  in  each  case,  the  plot  is  of  little  importance  to  the  effect 
of  the  picture.  Poe  seeks  for  aid  in  thrilling  us,  rather  from  the 
awful  conception  of  that  gloomy  death-chamber  of  Rowena,  with 
its  black  bed,  its  hideous  light,  and  its  weird  swaying  tapestries;  in 
the  House  of  Ushers  from  the  wild  storm,  the  noises  indicating  Made- 
line's escape,  and  the  nervous  suspense  of  the  mad  Roderick. 

Looking  back,  we  find  that  we  have  two  great  groups  of  stories, 
differing  a  good  deal  in  purpose  and  in  structure.  The  detective 
stories,  we  may  say,  are  to  amuse  and  interest,  as  one  would  expect 
in  a  game.  To  accomplish  this,  the  plot  has  been  given  the  greater 
attention.  In  the  horror  stories,  however,  emotional  effect  is  all 
Poe  aims  to  get.  To  obtain  this,  Poe  has  developed  very  eicten- 
sively  the  possibilities  of  dismal,  uncanny,  unearthly  settings.  In 
the  stories  of  realistic  horror,  he  has  tempered  the  wind  somewhat 
by  extricating  his  heroes,  in  the  Pit  and  the  Maelstrom.  In  the  last 
group,  however,  the  supernatural  tales,  he  has  let  himself  go  to  the 
last  notch  to  give  us  sheer  unrelieved,  melancholy,  horror.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  in  both  objects  he  succeeded:  that  he  made 
the  detective  stories,  by  good  plot-work,  interesting  intellectually, 
and  the  horror  stories,  by  appropriate  settings,  above  all,  emotion^ 
ally  effective. 

With  these  materials — in  the  one  case,  plot,  in  the  other,  atmos- 
phere— and  in  neither  very  much  of  character-study  or  character- 
development,  Poe  built  his  stories.  He  brought  to  this  in  addition, 
a  rich  style  of  easy  elegance  that  was  never  at  a  loss  for  just  the  right 
expression  to  aid  and  to  accentuate  the  particular  effect  desired. 

H.  W.  R. 

TENNYSON'S  CONCEPTION  OF  CHIVALRY 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  my  heart  is  pure. 

Sir  Galahad. 

Tennyson  was  no  superficial  man.  His  conception  of  chivalry  is 
deeper  down  than  the  clatter  of  sword  against  shield.  He  heard 
"the  roll  of  the  ages";  his  "root  was  in  eternity,"  and  the  foundation 
of  his  chivalry  is  there,  built  upon  the  "everlasting" — upon  those 
things  "that  shall  never  pass  away."  Times  change;  standards  of 
perfection  and  imperfection,  and  of  right  and  wrong,  rise  and  fall 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  shift  and  turn  like  the  restless  sands 
of  the  shore;  but  truth,  and  justice,  and  mercy,  and  purity,  and  love, 
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and  manliness  are  things  that  stand  forever.  It  is  upon  these  things 
that  Tennyson  bases  his  chivahy — ^not  upon  vain  glory,  selfishness, 
bloodthirstiness,  and  vanity,  which  were  the  underlying  characteris- 
tics of  most  ancient  chivalry,  however  well  concealed  by  show  of 
valor.  When  put  through  the  fiery  testing,  when  held  up  in  the 
matchless  light  of  perfection,  ancient  chivalry  tumbles  down,  91 
sorry  heap;  and  the  wail  goes  up  fron^  it,  as  it  goes  up  from  every- 
thing else  that  has  not  the  ideal  in  the  heart  of  it,  Vamifof  iwUtaHvm, 
omnia  vanitasl  Tennyson  has  built  for  us  a  chivalry  that  is  not 
doomed  to  be  a  disappointment,  that  is  not  doonied  to  be  welcooQifd 
by  the  past  generation  and  scorned  by  the  present;  he  has  built  us 
a  chivalry  that  shall  stand  for  time  and  for  eternity.  The  city  of 
Arthur  was 

,     .    .    built 

To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all, 

And  therefore  built  forever. 

The  chivalry  of  Tennyson  is  not  chivalry  as  it  was,  but  as  it  ought 
to  be;  it  is  the  ideal.  And  shall  we  call  the  ideal  an  unreal  thing  and 
a  sham?  Nay,  rather  call  the  ideal  chivalry  the  real,  and  chivalry  as 
it  existed,  the  sham,  the  shadow  of  the  ideal  which  Tennyson  believed 
would  come — in  that  time  when  "good  shall  be  the  final  goal  of  ill." 
Tennyson's  conception  of  chivalry  was  the  ideal  chivalry — ^built  upon 
eternal  foundations  "and  therefore  built  forever." 

Tennyson  has  touched  upon  chivalry  in  many  of  his  poems,  but 
the  Idylls  give  us  the  best  expression  of  his  thought  concerning  it. 
Where  else  shall  we  look  for  Tennyson's  chivalry  than  in  the  Id^ 
— those  Idylls  that  grew  up  in  the  heart  of  Tennyson  from  his  boy- 
hood and  burned  there  for  expression — ^those  Idylls  that  seein  like 
gorgeous  tapestries  exquisitely  worked  with  the  scenes  oi  knighthood 
and  mediaeval  splendor — ^those  Idylls  that  bum  with  reality? 
Twenty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  were  given  to  the  IdyUs;  thdy 
grew  as  the  great  poet  grew — slowly,  even  as  "a  cloud  that  gathered 
shape."  The  poet's  strength  is  in  expression.  When  we  read 
In  Memorianif  we  see  Tennyson  weep;  we  feel  his  hand  quiver;  his 
head  is  bowed — ^we  see  his  heart.  With  what  clearness,  with  what 
honesty,  with  what  reality  does  Tennyson  reveal  himself  and  his 
ideals  in  his  poetry.  If  then,  we  wish  to  find  Tennyson's  conception 
of  chivalry,  shall  we  not  look  in  his  poetry  for  it?  If  Tennyson  had 
a  definite  conception  of  chivalry,  would  he  not  have  expressed  it  in 
his  poems,  with  honesty  and  definiteness?  Surely,  The  IdyUs 
do  contain  an  expression  of  Tennyson's  chivalry — definite  and 
unmistakable — and  »  wonderful  dbivajry  it  is. 

It  is  true  that  Tennyson  based  his  idyUs  upon  tlie  talc  id  Mdor^; 
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but  the  chivalry  contained  in  the  Idylls  is  entirely  his  own.  The 
Arthur  of  Malory  and  the  Arthur  of  Tennyson  are  two  very  different 
creations.  The  Arthur  of  Malory  is  tainted  with  sin  and  shame  from 
his  very  birth;  the  Arthur  of  Tennyson  is  of  divine  origin  and  of 
immaculate  purity.  The  Arthur  of  Malory  has  many  pursuits;  the 
Arthur  of  Tennyson  is  stirred  and  fired  with  one  holy  purpose. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  these  Idylls,  and  consider,  first, 
the  foundation  of  the  chivalry  and  knighthood;  second,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ideal  knight  and  the  principles  controlling  this  develop- 
ment; and  third,  the  ideal  knight  perfected,  the  enthronement  of  the 
principles  of  knighthood. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  foundation  of  Tennyson's  chivalry. 
Barefoot  upon  the  keystone  of  the  gate  of  the  mystic  city  of  Arthur, 
stands  a  woman,  her  arms  outstretched  upholding  the  cornice;  in 
her  right  hand  a  sword,  in  her  left  a  censer,  and  on  her  breast  the 
sacred  fish.  The  sword  is  the  symbol  of  conquest  and  all  that  is 
noble  in  knighthood,  the  upholding  of  the  right  and  the  defending 
of  the  weak.  The  censer  is  the  symbol  of  prayer  and  spiritual 
communion,  binding  earth  and  heaven  together  with  its  golden 
smoke  and  lending  inspiration  to  those  who  are  worn  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty  and  righteousness.  The  sacred  fish — and  in  fact, 
the  whole  figure — is  the  symbol  of  Christianity.  This  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  chivalry — its  origin  and  inspiration.  The  man,  who, 
as  a  knight,  would 

.     .     .    ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrong. 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 

let  him  heed  in  passing  beneath  this  gate; 

.     .     .    for  the  king 
Will  bind  thee  by  such  vows  as  is  a  shame 
A  man  should  not  be  bound  by 

.    .     .    but,  so  thou  dread  to  swear. 
Pass  not  beneath  this  gateway,  but  abide 
Without,  among  the  cattle  of  the  field. 

Tennyson's  chivalry  demands  whole-heartedness  in  the  right;  it 
allows  no  auream  tnediocritatem.  The  phrase,  "Among  the  cattle 
of  the  field,"  is  significant. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  development  of  Tennyson's 
ideal  knight  and  the  principles  controlling  his  development.  The 
story  of  Gareth  affords  us  abundant  material.  Gareth  standing 
near  a  mountain  stream  saw  a  ''slender-shafted  pine"  lose  footing 
|uid  whirl  away. 
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"How  he  went  down,"  said  Gareth, "  a»  a  false  knight 
Or  evil  king  before  my  lance  if  lance 
Were  mine  to  use — O  senseless  cataract, 
Bearing  all  down  in  thy  precipitancy--^ 
And  yet  thou  art  but  swollen  with  cold  snows 
And  mine  is  living  blood;  thou  dost  His  wiU» 
The  Maker's,  and  not  knowest,  and  I  that  know, 
Have  strength  and  wit,  in  my  good  mother's  hall 
Linger  with  vacillating  obedience!" 

* 

Everything  that  is  worth  while  in  the  world  is  born  (A  a  high  and 
noble  purpose.  To  the  man  with  a  purpose,  the  way  is  dear — 
the  world  turns  aside  to  let  him  pass.  Gareth  was  overcome  with 
this  noble  purpose — ^to  conquer  for  the  right,  to  make  the  very  best 
use  of  his  life  while  he  had  it  to  live.  That  "senseless  cataract "  did 
"the  Maker's  will,"  and  should  he,  Gareth — ^with  living  blood — stand 
aside  and  live  a  life  of  ease?  Nay,  not  so — Gareth  had  a  purpose. 
Hear  him  as  he  speaks: 


<< 


I  will  walk  thro*  fire.  Mother,  to  gain  it" — 


and  what  does  this  noble  piu'pose  and  high  ambition  show  us?  It 
shows  us  that  Gareth  had  the  qualities  of  a  knight  in  him — he  had 
the  knight's  character.    The  knights  of  Arthur  were 

sworn  to  vows 
Of  utter  hardihood,  utter  gentleness, 
And  loving,  utter  faithfulness  in  love, 
And  uttermost  obedience  to  the  King. 

Gareth  had  them  all  in  his  heart;  he  had  hardihood,  desiring  the  Hfe 
of  a  defender,  gentleness  and  obedience  in  dealing  with  his  mother, 
and  utter  faithfulness  to  his  high  calling. 

These  are  Tennyson's  two  fundamental  qualities  of  knighthood; 
purpose  and  character,  and  upon  these  he  bases  his  chivalry.  With- 
out purpose,  a  man  becomes  a  meaningless  thing,  a  tool,  a  plaything 
for  the  slightest  wind;  without  character,  a  man  becomes  a  carica- 
ture and,  in  reality,  does  not  exist — at  least  as  a  man.  The  strong 
emphasis  laid  upon  these  two  fundamental  qualities  oi  knighthood  tk 
what  distinguishes  Tennyson's  chivalry  from  all  others.  If  we  could 
ask  the  average  mediaeval  knight  what  was  the  purpose  of  his 
knighthood,  he  would  say,  "glory,"  or  perhaps,  "the  defence  ol 
woman."  Is  this  the  piu'pose  of  Tennyson's  knights?  Was  man 
created  merely  for  the  defence  of  woman,  or  to  do  in  oil  reelects  the 
Maker's  will?    Tennyson's  knighto  have  the  higher  purpose,  and 
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the  lesser  things  such  as  defence  of  woman,  glory,  honor,  and  valor, 
follow  as  a  natural  consequence.  The  average  mediaeval  knights 
were  much  as  Tennyson  describes  them, 

that  old  knight-errantry 
Who  ride  abroad  and  do  but  what  they  will, 
Courteous  or  bestial  from  the  moment. 

Can  we  imagine  such  knights  as  these  in  Tennyson's  IdyUs,  under  a 
"  King  who  could  not  brook  the  shadow  of  any  lie?  " 

Gareth,  the  ideal  knight,  both  gains  his  purpose  and  develops  his 
character.  He  gains  his  purpose  because  of  his  character;  and 
he  develops  his  character  because  of  his  purpose.  The  two  are  in- 
separably linked  together,  purpose  and  character;  and  together  they 
form  the  basis  of  Tennyson's  chivalry. 

When  we  read  of  Gareth  on  the  "quest,"  we  are  struck  with  that 
knightly  humbleness  that  bears  the  scorn  of  a  woman's  tongue 
until  it  conquers  it;  we  are  struck  with  the  valor  and  vigor  with 
which  the  young  knight  conquers  the  four  "false  knights,"  Morning 
Star,  Noon  Sun,  Evening  Star,  and  Death.  The  story  is  symbolical. 
In  other  words,  Gareth  conquers  himself.  He  conquers  the  besetting 
evils  of  youth,  of  middle  age,  and  of  old  age.  .Even  the  love  of 
glory  and  fame,  "that  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind,"  as  Milton 
calls  it,  is  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  his  high  and  noble  purpose;  and, 
having  conquered  himself,  he  easily  conquers  Death — and  lo,  from 
the  heart  of  Death  springs  Life!  The  knight  might  well  sing, 
" O  Death  where  is  thy  sting,  O  grave  where  is  thy  victory? "  "The 
sting  of  death  is  sin"  surely — ^but  he  has  put  sin  under  his  feet; 
he  has  cleansed  the  arcana  of  his  soul;  and  death  brings  peace,  brings 
hope,  yea,  even  Life. 

Gareth  is  the  typical  knight  of  the  IdyUs  and  illustrates  the 
principles  of  true  knighthood:  the  lofty  purpose  that  gives  impetus 
to  the  life,  the  noble  character  that  fulfils  the  purpose,  the  conquering 
life  that,  based  upon  purpose  and  character,  rides  victor  even  over 
Death.  It  is  upon  such  knights  and  such  principles  that  Tennyson 
bases  his  chivalry. 

Gareth  shows  the  chivalry  of  Tennyson  in  development;  but,  if  we 
would  see  the  chivalry  perfected  and  enthroned  in  a  single  man, 
we  must  look  at  Arthur,  that  perfect  King.  Arthur!  What  a 
golden  mist  of  fancy  hovers  about  that  name — what  suggestions  it 
brings  up — what  pathos  is  in  it!  All  In  Memoriam  is  in  it,  crys- 
tallized to  a  single  word — tears  are  in  it,  joy  is  in  it,  memory  is  in  it, 
love  is  in  it,  perfection  is  in  it.  "Arthur"  to  Tennyson  meant  per- 
fection; it  meant  idealism.    Arthur  is  the  record  of  Tennyson's  own 
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best  inward  self;  he  is  the  perfect  knight.  Are  we  asked,  What  is 
Tennyson's  conception  of  chivalry?  Then  we  must  point  to  ArthiVi 
the  enthronement  of  all  the  principles  of  chivalry,  the  enthronement 
of  character,  of  purpose,  of  purity,  of  strength — ^the  enthronement  oi 
all  that  makes  a  man  and  all  that  makes  a  king.  Arthur  is  Tennyson's 
conception  of  chivalry. 

A.  J.  M. 

ON  CARLYLE'S  APPRECIATION  OF  JOHNSON 

That  Carlyle,  rugged  and  unconventional  as  he  was,  should 
have  admired  the  rugged,  uncouth  Johnson  is  not  strange;  but, 
that  he  should  call  him  a  hero,  and  dass  him  with  Goethe  aad 
Shakspere,  does  indeed  surprise  us.  We  suspect  tiiat  his  enthusiasm 
for  sincerity  wherever  found  has  biassed  him  unduly  in  Johnson's 
favor;  but,  for  all  that,  he  gives  us  admirably  a  thoughtful  view  ol 
Johnson:  of  his  person,  his  nature,  his  style,  and  his  great  mission  to 
his  time. 

With  the  person  of  Johnson  he  deals  leniently.  Unlike  Macaulay 
who  exaggerates  each  nervous  twitch  of  the  muscles  and  each 
meaningless  touch  of  a  post,  till  they  become  repulsive,  Carlyle 
speaks  tenderly  of  "the  poor,  isolated,  hopeless,  very  miserable 
youth  of  Johnson  "^  and  of  the  "element  of  diseased  sorrow  in  wluch 
Nature  in  return  for  his  nobleness  had  placed  him.*'**  "Figure him 
there,"  says  Carlyle,  "with  his  scrofulous  diseases,  with  bis  great 
greedy  heart,  and  unspeakable  chaos  of  thoughts;  stalking  mournful 
as  a  stranger  in  this  Earth;  eagerly  devouring  what  spiritual  thing  he 
could  come  at!  .  .  .  Yet  the  largest  soul  that  was  in  all  England; 
and  provision  made  for  it  of  fourpence-halfpenny  a  day."** 

It  is  characteristic  of  Carlyle  that  he  dwells  not  long  on  this 
outward  aspect  of  Johnson.  From  his  poverty  and  disease,  he 
hastens  to  the  man  himself.  He  penetrates  below  the  rough  suifaoe 
and  finds  the  great  true  heart  of  the  man  and  loves  that.  He  lovee 
even  the  stubborn  pride  of  Johnson,  and  glories  in  the  story  (A  the 
poor  servitor  at  Oxford  throwing  away  the  shoes  left  at  his  door. 
"Here  is  an  original  man,'*  Carlyle  cries,  "not  a  second-hand, 
borrowing,  begging  man.  Let  us  stand  on  what  shoes  we  ourselves 
can  get — on  frost  and  mud  if  you  will,  but  honestly  on  that."* 

More,  however,  than  Johnson's  pride  or  honesty,  Carlyle  admires 
his  sincerity.  It  is  indeed  because  Johnson  possessed  this  quality 
(and  in  an  age,  too,  of  hypocrisy  and  convention)  that  be  places  him 
among  his  heroes.    "It  is,"  he  says,  "in  virtue  of  his  skiemty  thf| 

tt  Carlyle.  Heroes  and  Hero  WariMp»  Altcmuf  Bit,  2^, 

« Ibid,,  338.  M  ibid,,  938;  339.  •  Win  sa|. 
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Johnson  was  a  Prophet  and  a  hero.  He  spoke  in  some  sort  from  the 
heart  of  Nature  and  so  endures/ '^i  even  though  he  spoke  as  all 
must  more  or  less,  in  "the  current,  artificial  dialect."" 

Johnson's  style,  *'that  current,  artificial  dialect"  in  which  he 
clothed  and,  indeed,  often  smothered  his  thoughts,  Carlyle  both 
blames  and  praises.  ''It  is  full  of  obstructions  and  perversions  but 
his  words  are  sincere;  he  means  things  by  them.  It  is  a  wondrous 
buckram  style;  a  measured  grandiloquence,  stalking  along  in  a  very 
solemn  way — grown  obsolete  now;  sometimes  a  tumid  5»se  of  phrase- 
ology not  in  proportion  to  the  contents  of  it.  .  .  .  However, 
there  is  in  it  a  kind  of  architectural  nobleness;  it  stands  there  like  a 
great,  solid,  square-built  edifice,  finished,  symmetrically  complete: 
you  judge  that  a  great  Builder  did  it."** 

As  Carlyle  praises  the  building  of  Johnson's  style,  so  he  praises, 
and  still  more  highly,  the  thoughts  that  Johnson  so  expressed. 
Johnson's  mission  to  his  time  was,  Carlyle  tells  us,  to  teach  "a  kind 
of  Moral  Prudence."^  In  a  world  and  an  age  in  which  doubt,  un- 
belief, formalism,  cant,  hypocrisy,  even  complete  scepticism  flour- 
ished, and  stalked  abroad  rampant,  it  was  for  Johnson  to  spread 
abroad  throughout  England,  through  his  own  essays  and  the  writings 
of  the  men  he  influenced,  a  doctrine  of  faith  and  law.  It  is  to  Johnson 
mainly  that  England  owed  her  salvation  from  the  horrors  of  a  French 
Revolution.  He  and  his  School  preached  caution  and  prudence  till 
the  danger  was  past.  This  was  his  great  work,  his  Gospel  and  his 
mission  to  his  time;  and  this  Carlyle  recognizes  as  Macaulay,  who 
looked  but  on  the  outward  man,  could  never  have  done.  Here 
Carlyle  has  eminently  succeeded. 

K.  L.  D. 


K 


A  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO" 


Over  the  caviar,  her  Majesty  decided.  For  me,  that  was  for- 
tunate; for,  two  hours  earlier,  although  at  that  time  I  was  far  from 
Boston,  I  had  been,  none  the  less,  in  what  is  sometimes  called  "a 
state  of  mind."  Wherefore?  The  evening  papers  which  the  news- 
agent had  brought  on  board  at  Providence,  had  announced,  for  that 
evening,  no  dramatic  entertainment  that  seemed  at  all  appealing. 
Imagine  journeying  from  New  York  to  Boston,  only  to  be  confronted 
with  a  choice  between  Believe  Me^  Xantippe  and  grand  opera! 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  an  unknown  something  by  Mackaye,  A 
Thousand  Years  Ago;  but  how  should  I,  a  mere  New  Yorker,  recognize 
its  possibilities?    That  evening,  however,  in  the  softly  lighted  dining- 

«•  Carlyle,  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  Altemua  Ed.,  340. 

« Ihid,,  240.  M  Ibid.,  244.  M  Ihid,,  243. 
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room,  where  the  orchestra — playing  for  Bostonians — realized  that  its 
music  was  not  to  be  a  substitute  for  conversation  but  merely  an 
accompaniment,  her  Majesty  settled  my  problem  on  the  instant. 
Should  we  hear  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye's  A  Thousand  Years  Ago?  Of 
course!  Only  her  Majesty  used  some  phrase  more  excellent,  which 
If  not  being  a  Bostonian,  will  not  venture  to  supply. 

From  the  soft  music  of  the  dining-room,  we  passed  to  the  Boit  music 
of  the  dimly-lighted  theatre.  But  were  we  in  a  theatre?  StiU  in 
my  possession  are  two  reserved-seat  checks  that  look  marvelously 
like  the  stubs  for  Row  F,  Orchestra,  in  any  New  York  playhouse. 
But  there  the  likeness  ended.  I  felt  myself  a  Rip  Van  Winkle 
reversed;  a  modern  who,  fallen  asleep  amid  the  glare  and  honking  of 
the  Great  White  Way,  had  wakened  in  a  land  of  Romance,  ^noe 
that  evening,  I  have  read  a  learned  discussion  of  the  stage  effects, 
the  use  or  adaptation  of  modern  German  methods:  the  ''tranq>arent 
lighting,  the  proscenium-frame,  the  abolition  of  footlights,  the 
silhouette  of  the  'relief  stage,'  the  shallow  curtained  scene,"  and  what 
the  critics  called  the  **  stylization."  But  all  of  this  was  then,  and  still 
is,  quite  beyond  me.  I  was  conscious  only  of  the  sheer  pictorial 
beauty  of  the  scenes:  the  colors,  the  textures,  of  the  silken  curtains 
parting  fold  on  fold,  as  in  some  palace  of  the  Ne'er-shall-be;  d 
great  Chinese  vases  that  glowed  red  in  shadowy  chambers;  of 
dragons  flaming  from  deep-darkened  walla;  of  the  exquisite  shadow 
pantomime  of  Turandot's  dream. 

And  all  this  was  but  the  setting  for  a  tale  of  far  Romance:  <^  a 
princess,  a  beggar,  and  a  withered  rose:  a  tale  of  how  Capocomico 
and  his  fellow  actors — 

.    .    .    We— the  unmatched,  immortal,  Olympian 
Maskers  of  Antic — we,  troop  of  the  tragical, 
Symbolical,  comical,  melodramatical 
Commedia  deHV  Arte — ^we  once  who  by  thousands 
Enchanted  to  laughter  the  children  of  Europe — 

came  to  Pekin,  became  rulers  pro  tempore,  and  found  for  a  pridDess 
the  beggar  she  loved. 

For  when  Altoun,  the  Emperor,  of  China,  laid  waste  the  realm  of 
Astrakhan,  and  slew  its  king,  and  forced  the  heir,  Prince  Calaf,  to 
flee  by  night  di^uised,  the  Emperor's  daughter.  Princess  Turandot, 
had  found  a  beggar  within  her  palace  garden,  had  sheltered  him, 
and  given  him  a  rose.  Since  then  the  Princess  had  grown  strangely 
cruel.  From  her  unwilling  father  she  had  forced  a  mad  decree:  that, 
for  a  year,  whoever  sought  her  hand  must  answer  first  three  riddles, 
and  must  pay  for  failure— death.    Already,  above  the  city  gates, 
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there  glared  the  heads  of  many  princely  lovers.  The  Princess 
mournedi  but  would  not  change  the  law. 

Thus  stood  affairs  when  Capocomico,  his  comrades,  Scaramouche 
and  Punchinello,  Pantaloon  and  Harlequin,  arrived  at  morn  without 
the  city  gates — and  likewise  without  breakfasts.  Upon  the  Emperor 
they  thrust  themselves:  they  could  do  anything  he  might  command 
— ^for  was  not  all  of  life  their  specialty?  They  heard  his  troubles; 
and  Capocomico  boasted  that  he  could  cure  the  Princess*  madness- 
nay,  see  her  married  to  the  man  she  loved,  in  twice  twelve  hours! 
Conditions?  That,  for  a  day,  he  be  the  Emperor;  death,  if  he  failed 
to  make  his  promise  good;  reward,  if  he  succeeded.    It  was  agreed! 

Forthwith  the  new-crowned  "emperor"  must  meet  his  daughter, 
the  Princess  Turandot.  She  came.  A  beggar  by  the  way  cried  out. 
She  looked  upon  him.  She  gave  to  him  her  ring — ^her  ring  to  show 
her  love  "to  all  the  world."  She  swooned.  The  beggar  likewise 
swooned.     The  Emperor  pro  tempore  caught  the  cue: 

Who  said  Romance  is  buried?    Here  is  China, 
Where  princesses  and  beggars  swoon  to  meet! 

The  day  advanced.  To  the  imperial  court,  welcomed  by  Capo- 
comico, another  princely  wooer,  Keedur  Khan,  came  from  Beloo- 
chistan — so  said  he.  The  Princess  begged  him  not  to  try  his  fate. 
He  claimed  his  right — the  riddles.    She  pronounced  the  first: 

Tell  me,  O  friend:  What  is  that  flower 
Which,  dying,  steals  its  lover's  breath, 
And,  being  dead,  still  blooms  in  death, 
Living  beyond  its  little  hour 
To  grow  more  sweet  in  fragrance  as  it  grows 
In  memory? 

The  Prince  replied: 

A  withered  rose. 

The  Princess  begged  that  he  stop  there;  but  he  persisted. 
So  she  asked  the  second: 

What  is  that  fetter 
Which,  chaining,  sets  its  captive  free. 
But  broken,  makes  of  liberty 
A  weary  bondage? 

And  he  replied : 

A  lover's  ring. 
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The  final  riddle  came  from  the  Princess  only  upon  imperative 
command : 

What  may  that  be 

Which,  light  of  heart,  causes  despite, 

But,  heavy-laden,  renders  light 

Its  bearer? 

The  Prince  replied: 

A  beggar's  wallet! 

The  Princess  tried  to  slay  herself.  They  seized  her  dagger. 
The  Prince  proposed  a  strange  condition  on  which  he  would  release 
her  from  the  marriage:  that  she,  next  morn,  should  answer  him  this 
riddle:  What  is  his  own  true  name?  For  Keedur  Khan  of  Beloochi^- 
tan  is  but  a  mask. 

How  should  the  Princess  know?  That  night,  by  the  device  of 
Capocomico,  Turandot  was  disguised  as  Harlequin,  entered  the 
chamber  where  her  suitor  slept,  and,  by  a  magic  liquid  poured  upon 
his  lips,  compelled  him  to  reveal  his  name  and  rank:  Calaf,  Prince  of 
Astrakhan,  heir  to  the  aged  king  her  father  slew!  He  woke;  he  dis- 
covered her;  he  made  her  captive;  he  recognized  in  this  Harlequin 
the  Princess  Turandot!  Holding  her  fast,  he  pled  his  love  to  her. 
Almost  he  won.  His  eyes!  Where  had  she  seen  those  eyes?  She 
would  be  true  to  someone  whom  she  loved — and  yet — those  eyes! 
and  the  joy  of  his  embrace!  Could  she  not  be  true  to  one  whom  she 
had  loved  a  year — ^to  one  for  whose  sake  the  heads  oi  so  many 
princely  wooers  darkened  the  city  gate?    She  fled,  heart-broken. 

The  morning  came.  The  Princess,  knowing  the  secret,  solved  the 
Prince's  riddle;  but  that  mattered  not.  Altoun,  the  Emperor,  was 
wroth  with  Capocomico,  Emperor  pro  tempore.  The  time  was  al- 
most up:  the  Princess  was  still  unwedded  and  unhappy;  the  Prinoe, 
knowing  the  Princess  loved  another  man,  stood  hopetess;  the  heads- 
man waited  for  Capocomico.  And  then,  in  the  last  moment  of  his 
sovereignty,  the  Emperor  pro  tempore  presented  to  Princess  Turandot 
— from  Calaf,  Prince  of  Astrakhan,  he  said-H:hree  gifts.  From  these, 
she  learned  the  identity  of  the  man  she  loved;  and  Calaf  learned  the 
identity  of  his  imagined  rival;  for  the  gifts  were  a  rii^,  a  beggar's 
wallet,  and  a  withered  rose. 

Next  morning,  I  sought  a  florist's  shop  and  ordered  roses — but 
not  for  Turandot. 

A.  Van  Dyke,  in  The  Cohnnade. 


CHAPTER   IX 
THE  SHORT-STORY 

NARRATIVE  is  that  type  of  literary  composition 
which  has  for  its  function  neither  to  explain  nor 
to  prove  nor  to  appraise  nor  to  depict,  but 
merely  to  relate  a  story.  Of  the  three  types  of  com- 
position that  we  are  studying  in  detail — exposition, 
criticism,  and  narration — it  comes  most  nearly  to  being 
purely  emotional  in  its  appeal. 

The  short-story,  which  we  have  selected  as  the  type 
of  narrative  most  profitable  for  study  in  this  course,  is 
differentiated  from  other  narrative,  not  primarily  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  short,  but  rather  by  the  fact  that  its 
intellectual  centre  is  not  character  or  setting  but  a  well- 
knit  plot  and  by  the  further  fact  that,  while  every  ele- 
ment in  the  story  contributes  to  the  production  of  this 
predetermined  intellectual  effect  (the  plot),  it  must  also 
contribute  to  the  production  of  a  predetermined  emo- 
tional effect.  Indeed,  the  reason  why  the  short-story 
is  the  form  of  narrative  most  profitable  for  our  study  is 
that  it  is  the  form  in  which  literary  efficiency  is  at  its 
maximum,  the  form  that  manifests  most  nearly  perfect 
unity  of  effect. 

How  much  more  strict  is  the  standard  of  unity  pro- 
posed for  the  short-story  than  for  other  types  of  narra- 
tive, a  comparison  of  Poe*s  statement  of  unity  for  the 
short-story  with  Stevenson's  account  of  unity  in  the 
novel,  shows.  Stevenson,  after  considering  in  turn  the 
novel  of  adventure,  the  novel  of  character,  and  what  he 
calls  the  dramatic  novel,  the  novel  of  passion,  sums  up 
his  advice  as  follows: 

The  young  writer  will  not  so  much  be  helped  by  genial  pictures 
of  what  an  art  may  aspire  to  at  its  highest,  as  by  a  true  idea  of  what 
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and  exposition  of  the  story-teller  but  rather  through  his 
use  of  action  and  of  conversation. 

In  the  following  narrative — ^which  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  short-story,  and  which  I  am  here  including 
for  that  very  reason — examine  carefully  the  nature  of 
the  material  selected :  its  concreteness,  its  denotation,  its 
connotation;  whether  it  be  action,  or  conversation,  or  the 
author's  own  exposition  or  description;  and  whether  it 
contribute  to  plot  or  to  character  or  to  background. 
And,  while  you  are  studjdng  this  narrative,  consider  this 
question  also:  In  what  respect  does  the  story  fail  to  be  a 
true  short-story  as  defined  in  the  introduction  to  this 
chapter? 

ARCADIANS  TWO 

When  I  stepped  into  the  little  shed  of  a  barn  that  afternoon  to 
saddle  Hazard  for  the  homeward  ride,  I  was  the  most  unhealthy 
pessimist,  physically  and  mentally,  that  ever  spent  a  day  presiding 
over  a  country  schoolroom.  And  what  a  day  it  had  been!  Not  a 
single  bright  spot  in  it,  not  a  flashing  moment  of  inspiration.  All 
sordid,  machine-made,  repressive,  and  yet,  withal,  chaotic.  Away 
with  it  to  the  bedlam  whence  it  came!  I  would  not  take  the  memory 
of  such  an  incubus  home  with  me. 

As  I  swung  the  big  Mexican  leather  saddle  on  Hazard's  back,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  thing  had  never  felt  so  heavy.  Had  lomeoiie 
been  tying  lead  sinkers  on  it,  or  had  the  spring  gone  out  oi  my  miti- 
cles?  Hazard,  however,  was  in  fine  enough  feather.  There  was  so 
weariness  in  his  limbs,  no  pessimism  in  his  soul,  nothing  but  rampant 
original  sin. 

Not  one  of  his  little  thoroughbred  tricks  did  he  omit  from  the 
program,  but  enjoyed  himself  rather  more  than  usual,  I  fancy, 
giving  my  arm  casual  nips  just  at  the  critical  moment  in  the  cinching 
process;  and,  as  usual,  he  got  a  sharp  crack  across  the  nose  froqi 
my  leather  gauntlet  for  his  pains.  Then  he  danced  about,  first  on 
one  leg  and  then  another,  laid  back  his  ears  at  me  when  I  advanced 
to  put  on  his  bridle,  backed  out  of  his  stall  before  the  strap  was  weU 
buckled,  and,  as  I  paused  to  lock  the  bam  door  behind  us,  he  bumped 
his  nose  against  my  arm  with  an  exasperated  air  that  said  plainly, 
"Good  heavens,  aren't  you  ever  going  to  start?"  His  impatience 
quivered  through  his  slender  limbs,  and  swelled  in  the  cords  ci  hit 
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Such  is  the  unity  of  effect,  intellectual  and  emotional, 
proposed  for  the  short-story  of  to-day.  How  this  is  to 
be  attained  through  appropriate  gathering,  synthesizing, 
organizing,  and  expressing  of  the  material,  we  shall  now 
consider. 

§  I.  GATHERING  THE  MATERIAL 

Gathering  the  material,  for  the  short-story  as  for 
other  types  of  literary  composition,  is  that  step  which 
has,  for  its  immediate  aim,  to  contribute  detail,  and,  for 
its  process,  the  discovery  of  this  detail  and  the  recording 
of  the  detail  discovered.  For  the  short-story,  however, 
more  than  for  any  other  type  of  literature,  the  material 
must  be  gathered  for  its  emotional  effect. 

§  I: A.  THE    AIM     IN    GATHERING    THE 

MATERIAL 

The  aim  in  gathering  the  material  for  a  short-story  is 
to  contribute  detail — detail  that  shall  be  concrete  and 
appropriately  denotative,  and,  above  all,  appropriately 
connotative.  Under  concreteness,  one  should  seek,  in 
the  first  place,  bits  of  action — action  that  shall  con- 
tribute to  plot  or  to  characterization  or  to  background. 
In  the  second  place,  one  should  seek  bits  of  conversation 
— conversation  that,  like  action,  shall  contribute  to  plot 
or  to  character-drawing  or  to  setting.  And,  in  the  third 
place,  one  should  seek  bits  of  exposition  and  description 
that  may  contribute  to  the  same  three  elements — pro- 
vided always  that  one  know  how  to  use  these  descriptive 
and  expository  touches  with  discretion.  Under  denota- 
tion and  connotation,  one  should  seek,  among  material 
that  is  concrete,  for  material  that  will  contribute  to  the 
precise  intellectual  and  emotional  effects  proposed. 
Here,  again,  let  us  remember  that  these  effects  are  to  be 
produced,  for  the  most  part,  not  through  the  description 
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and  exposition  of  the  story-teller  but  rather  through  his 
use  of  action  and  of  conversation. 

In  the  following  narrative— which  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  short-story,  and  which  I  am  here  including 
for  that  very  reason — examine  carefully  the  nature  of 
the  material  selected:  its  concreteness,  its  denotation,  its 
connotation;  whether  it  be  action,  or  conversation,  or  the 
author's  own  exposition  or  description;  and  whether  it 
contribute  to  plot  or  to  character  or  to  background. 
And,  while  you  are  studying  this  narrative,  consider  this 
question  also:  In  what  respect  does  the  story  fail  to  be  a 
true  short-story  as  defined  in  the  introduction  to  this 
chapter? 

ARCADIANS  TWO 

When  I  stepped  into  the  little  shed  of  a  bam  that  afternoon  to 
saddle  Hazard  for  the  homeward  ride,  I  was  the  most  unhealthy 
pessimist,  physically  and  mentally,  that  ever  spent  a  day  preuding 
over  a  country  schoolroom.  And  what  a  day  it  had  been!  Not  a 
single  bright  spot  in  it,  not  a  flashing  moment  of  inspiration.  All 
sordid,  machine-made,  repressive,  and  yet,  withal,  chaotic.  Away 
with  it  to  the  bedlam  whence  it  came!  I  would  not  take  the  memory 
of  such  an  incubus  home  with  me. 

As  I  swung  the  big  Mexican  leather  saddle  on  Hazard's  back,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  thing  had  never  felt  so  heavy.  Had  tomecnie 
been  tying  lead  sinkers  on  it,  or  had  the  spring  gone  out  of  my  miti- 
cles?  Hazard,  however,  was  in  fine  enough  feather.  There  was  so 
weariness  in  his  limbs,  no  pessimism  in  his  soul,  nothing  but  rampant 
original  sin. 

Not  one  of  his  little  thoroughbred  tricks  did  he  omit  from  the 
program,  but  enjoyed  himself  rather  more  than  usual,  I  fancy, 
giving  my  arm  casual  nips  just  at  the  critical  moment  in  the  cinching 
process;  and,  as  usual,  he  got  a  sharp  crack  across  the  nose  froqi 
my  leather  gauntlet  for  his  pains.  Then  he  danced  about,  first  on 
one  leg  and  then  another,  laid  back  his  ears  at  me  when  I  advanced 
to  put  on  his  bridle,  backed  out  of  his  stall  before  the  strap  was  well 
buckled,  and,  as  I  paused  to  lock  the  bam  door  behind  us,  he  bumped 
his  nose  against  my  arm  with  an  exasperated  air  that  said  plainly, 
"Good  heavens,  aren't  you  ever  going  to  start?"  His  impatienoe 
quivered  through  his  slender  limbs,  and  swelled  in  the  cords  dt  lut 
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long  bay  neck,  until  even  I  began  to  catch  the  fire  of  his  high  spirits 
in  defiance  of  physical  inertia  and  spiritual  disgust. 

"All  right,  boy,"  I  cried,  vaulting  into  the  saddle  with  a  sudden 
accession  of  lightness,  "we're  off.     It's  your  innings  now!" 

He  knew  it  was,  the  rascal! — and  without  giving  me  a  moment 
to  settle  my  skirts,  he  started  out  at  a  brisk  trot,  quickened  the  pace 
to  a  gallop,  and  was  soon  tearing  madly  along  in  the  direction  of  town, 
to  the  hiss  and  snap  of  the  reins  which  I  kept  playing  above  his  head 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  Roman  charioteer.  And  the  long, 
rhythmical  strides,  soaring  along,  as  it  were,  in  the  upper  air,  pro- 
duced that  kind  of  sensation  which  reduces  all  ordinary  existence  to 
the  level  of  merest  vegetating. 

Prudence,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  one's  concern  for  the 
safety  of  one's  neck,  soon  prompted  me  to  curb  the  pace;  and  we 
gradually  subsided  into  a  rational  canter,  on  the  whole  very  well 
pleased  with  our  little  attempt  to  fly.  I  laughed,  and  patted  Haz- 
ard's neck,  while  he  tossed  his  head  and  glanced  around  at  me  side- 
wise,  as  if  to  say,  "That's  how  I  feel  after  being  cooped  up  all  day 
in  that  stuffy  stable!"  to  which  I  promptly  retorted,  "And  that's 
how  /  feel  after  a  day  in  that  stuffy  schoolroom!"  Thus,  having 
shown  our  mettle  and  registered  our  little  protest  against  the  things 
that  be,  we  settled  down  to  an  easy  ambling  gait  and  a  nice,  genial 
peripatetic  philosophy,  which  we  borrowed  from  the  very  heart  of 
the  September  afternoon. 

I  settled  back  in  the  saddle,  dropped  the  reins  idly  over  the  horn, 
pushed  back  my  hat,  and  let  my  eyes  loaf  comfortably  down  the 
gray,  dust-padded  lane,  from  which  the  golden  fields  went  marching 
off  to  the  right  and  the  left  in  solid  phalanxes  of  heavily-bearded 
uncut  wheat.  It  was  amazing  to  see  how  Nature  had  burnished 
herself  up  for  my  especial  benefit:  not  only  the  fields,  but  the  seared 
foot-hills  had  a  dull  finish  of  gold;  the  mountains  veiled  themselves 
in  a  golden  mist;  the  little  stream  capering  along  the  irrigating  ditch 
just  inside  the  fence,  had  caught  the  shimmer  from  the  sunshine; 
the  roofs  of  the  distant  town  held  up  golden  mirrors  to  the  sky;  the 
very  air  quivered  with  tiny  gold  threads  of  light  which  the  sun  was 
trailing  along  behind,  in  its  retreat  across  the  west. 

"  It  isn't  such  an  impossible  world  after  all,  as  worlds  go, "  I  mused 
aloud.  "Hazard,  you  clod,  lift  your  head  and  look  around  you. 
The  illumination's  in  our  honor!" 

But  Hazard,  who  is  by  all  odds  the  most  practical  horse  I  know, 
only  tossed  his  head,  stretched  his  neck  forward,  and  quickened  his 
pace,  by  which  I  was  given  to  understand  that  we  were  approachii^ 
his  drinking-place  where  the  ditch  suddenly  wriggled  under  the  wire 
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fence  into  the  lane  and  wriggled  back  again,  ^thout  waiting  for 
a  sign  from  me,  he  swerved  quickly  down  the  bank  and  plunged  in 
up  to  the  fetlock,  burying  his  nose  in  the  limfMd  water  with  kmg, 
gusty  sighs  of  satisfaction  and  lifting  his  head,  from  time  to  time, 
to  look  about  him  in  profound  meditation. 

Experience  had  taught  me  that  this  drinking  ceremony  was  not 
to  be  hurried;  Hazard  would  take  his  own  time  if  the  heavens  fell. 
So  I  freed  my  feet  from  the  stirrups,  curled  one  of  them  up  under 
me,  and  allowed  my  eyes  to  drift  from  one  end  of  the  valley  to  the 
other  in  lazy,  Epicurean  delight. 

A  flock  of  wild  ducks  arose  over  my  head  amid  a  great  swirl  d 
wings  and  a  weird  confusion  of  cries,  skimming  off  toward  the  south'^ 
west  with  inimitable  sweep  and  grace  of  movenient,  until  they  be* 
came  mere  dark  specks  flying  in  the  face  of  the  sun.  From  across 
the  fields  came  the  faint  throb  of  a  threshing-engine,  which  I  located 
off  toward  the  southern  hills,  by  the  cloud  of  fij^ing  chaff  whkh 
enveloped  it.  The  long-delayed  harvest  was  on  in  the  uplands; 
soon  those  heavy  ranks  of  grain  would  fall  in  the  path  of  the  reaper, 
and  then  what  a  scurrying  there  would  be  amof^  the  downy  living 
things  that  made  their  home  in  the  golden  tangle!  Ycmder  a  pheas* 
ant  rose  in  indolent,  low- winged  flight,  only  to  drop  back  contentedly 
into  the  shelter  of  the  grain;  while,  up  the  stream  on  the  edge  of  the 
ditch,  tiny,  hurrying  shadows  in  the  wheat  betrayed  the  presence 
of  a  mother  grouse  and  her  brood. 

Thus  observing  the  delightful  intimacies  of  the  scene,  I  was  sud* 
denly  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  feel  the  pressure  of  greoi 
sod  beneath  me.  Slipping  from  the  saddle  with  the  reins  over  tttf 
arm,  I  dropped  down  upon  the  grassy  bank,  idiile  Haiard  oott*- 
tinued  to  nose  the  water  placidly  and  to  whiak  flies  with  his  U&* 

Then  I  bethought  me  of  the  api^e  left  from  my  lunch,  and,  ditidg 
into  the  leather  bag  slung  across  my  shookler,  I  fished  ft  oaA  aad 
attacked  it,  gourmand-wise,  lying  back  on  the  grass  bei'wceu  UteH 
and  gazing  up  at  the  sky.  Hazard,  who  doesn't  know  the  meaning  of 
good  manners  where  apples  are  concerned,  stretched  out  his  neck 
hopefully,  but  finding  himself  ignored,  fell  to  nibbling  grass  along 
the  sides  of  the  ditch;  though  he  got  even  later  on,  when,  in  an 
incautious  moment,  I  dropped  it  half-eaten,  and  he  gathered  it  in, 
with  an  expression  of  lamblike  innocence. 

We  were  degenerating  rapidly,  he  and  I,  into  that  primitive 
stage  of  animality  where  you  don't  trouble  3rourself  beyond  the 
point  of  eating,  drinking,  and  breathing.  My  mind  had  alrSaidy 
suspended  operations  and  was  loafing  pleasantly  akmg  irith  my 
body — &  necessary  condition,  doubtless,  when  one  is  undergoing^ 
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treatment  in  Nature's  sanitarium  for  an  overdose  of  civilization  and 
bad  air. 

All  at  once,  I  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  grunting,  and,  lifting 
my  head,  I  saw  a  huge,  unwieldy  black  and  white  sow  standing  on 
the  farther  bank  of  the  ditch  outside  the  fence  looking  at  me;  while 
Hazard,  who  frankly  disapproves  of  the  existence  of  pigs,  laid  back 
his  ears  and  snorted.  Now  under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  should 
have  passed  this  creature  by  in  calm  disgust;  but  I  had  experienced  a 
genuine  old-fashioned  "return  to  nature/'  and  was  consequently  in  a 
state  approximating  total  depravity.  I  picked  up  a  clod  and  shied 
it  at  her.  It  didn't  hit  her,  but  she  set  up  a  most  ungodly  grunting, 
just  the  same.  Then  a  bright  idea  struck  me — ^for  I  had  not  yet 
sunk  too  low  to  have  ideas.  What  about  that  rubber  flipper  which 
I  had  taken  away  from  an  imp  of  mischief  that  morning  during  the 
solemnities  of  the  *'jogerfy"  class?  I  had  popped  it  into  the  leather 
chatelaine  that  hung  at  my  belt,  and  then  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 

I  dragged  it  forth,  and  loaded  it  with  a  nice  smooth  pebble.  The 
first  shot  struck  the  water  about  a  foot  from  the  sow;  but  the  second 
nipped  her  on  the  flank,  and  the  third  caught  her  squarely  amidships 
right  where  the  layers  of  fat  were  thickest,  and  sent  her  squealing  and 
waddling  off  along  the  ditch.  As  for  me,  I  laughed  until  I  cried,  and 
then  straightway  fell  a-marveling  that  it  is  possible  for  mortals  to 
get  so  much  joy  out  of  a  single  lowly  sling-shot! 

How  could  I  have  had  the  heart  to  deprive  a  fellowbeing  of  a 
source  of  happiness  so  natural,  so  spontaneous,  so  vital?  RemcM'se 
seized  upon  me.  My  only  consolation  was  that  the  urchin  un- 
doubtedly had  half  a  dozen  more  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  to  be  confiscated  before  the  week  was  out,  though  there  was 
nothing  in  the  code  forbidding  the  return  of  contraband  goods. 
This  particular  sling-shot,  however,  I  was  resolved  to  keep  and 
practice  with,  at  odd  moments.  For  it  had  helped  me  to  discover 
the  very  great  truth  that  the  cure  for  acute  pedagogical  indigestion 
is  to  play  the  bad  boy  yourself  a  while. 

I  jumped  to  my  feet  and  shook  myself,  no  longer  the  churlish 
dyspeptic  nor  the  inert  clod,  but  a  normal  human  being  of  strong 
nerves,  steady  heart-beats,  and  tingling  muscles.  From  the  far 
southern  peaks,  a  bit  of  a  breeze  stole  out  over  the  valley,  sending 
long  ripples  through  the  drowsy  wheat  and  rufiling  the  mane  on 
Hazard's  neck.  That  breeze,  blowing  straight  toward  the  roofs  of 
town,  fanned  all  my  home  longings  into  a  sudden  vigorous  craving. 
I  led  Hazard  from  the  water,  and  flung  the  reins  up  over  the  horn. 
He  understood  instantly,  and  sniffed  through  dilated  nostrils  the 
joy  of  the  impending  race.     In  a  twinkling,  I  was  in  the  saddle; 
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and  we  were  off  down  the  lane  at  a  brisk,  swii^;ing  gallop.  And  soon 
the  stillness  came  to  know  no  other  sound  save  the  quick  even  beat  d 
Hazard's  hoofs. 

The  sun  dropped  lower  on  the  horizon  leaving  behind  a  world  of 
faded  splendor,  of  darkened  waters  and  grotesquely  lengthmiing 
shadows;  and  the  mists  on  the  mountains  gradually  blended  with  .the 
mezzo  tints  of  twilight.  But  a  new  glory  was  stealing  up  in  the 
southwestern  sky,  driving  long,  pale  shadows  across  the  fields  before 
it.  I  turned  gladly  to  hail  the  round  full  harvest-moon  hanging 
over  my  left  shoulder.  It  was  the  splendor  of  the  aftonoon  over 
again,  but  tuned  in  a  minor  key  and  rich  in  those  deeper,  more  sub- 
dued harmonies  that  distinguish  cello  from  violin.  And  as  the  moon 
sailed  higher,  the  shadows  thickened,  and  the  gray  lane  grew  shorter, 
the  roofs  and  chimneys  ahead  of  me  rapidly  blossomed  into  the  full 
panorama  of  town,  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  tentative  light. 

When  we  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  the  outskirts,  we  began 
to  get  a  little  excited.  Hazard  and  I;  and  my  imagination  galloped 
on  ahead  faster  than  any  pace  Hazard  could  make.  I  knew  the 
double  gates  would  be  open,  that  Collie  would  come  running  across 
the  lawn  to  meet  me,  capering  after  me  all  the  way  down  the  drive, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  bright  face  at  the  kitchen  window  and, 
perhaps,  one  on  the  back  porch  to  welcome  me.  As  f<Mr  Hazard,  I've 
no  doubt  he  had  visions  of  himself  freed  from  the  trammels  ci  bit 
and  saddle  and  rolling  on  the  cool  grass,  or  nosing  blissfully  in  hit 
evening's  measure  of  oats.  At  all  events,  he  took  the  home-stretch 
with  a  sweep  and  a  dash,  straight  as  the  crow  flies.  I  reined  him 
in  tight  on  the  down  grade;  and  he  straightway  swung  into  a  angle- 
foot,  acquiring  under  powerful  restraint  that  perfect  oombinati(Hi  at 
ease  and  swiftness  which  is  the  rider's  seventh  heaven. 

Thus  we  sped  in  home  through  the  twilight,  as  conquercM^  wbo 
celebrate  a  triumph.  And  there  was  Collie  waiting  for  us  at  the 
open  gates,  wriggling  and  wagging  and  leaping  up  at  the  bridle  in  his 
joy.  And  there  was  the  face  at  the  window  smilii^  at  us  as  we 
frisked  down  the  grassy  driveway  under  the  ydlow  canopy  ci  the 
cotton-woods  and  drew  up  at  the  stable.  As  I  tumbled  off  pdl- 
mell  into  the  very  thick  of  Collie's  extravagant  caresses,  a  voice  from 
the  back  porch  called,  ''Aren't  you  a  little  late  to-night?" 

Late?    Well,  perhaps,  but  what  matter? 

ZoB  HABL'mAX/mTkeQ^amnade. 
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§  I:B.  THE  PROCESS  OF  GATHERING  THE 

MATERIAL 

The  process  of  gathering  the  material  for  the  short- 
story  involves,  as  for  exposition  and  for  criticism,  both 
the  discovery  of  the  detail  and  the  recording  of  the  detail 
discovered. 

For  discovering  the  material,  the  most  useful  source 
is  a  first-hand  observation  of  life.  For  some  stories, 
you  must  supplement  this  observation  by  deliberately 
''interviewing*'  the  people  who  know  the  life  you  would 
depict,  or  by  faithfully  studying  the  books  that  bear 
upon  your  subject.  And,  finally,  to  all  this  you  must 
add  more  than  one  detail  conceived  by  your  own  con- 
structive imagination — the  imaginative  detail  that  is 
often  more  true  to  life  than  is  the  truth  itself. 

For  recording  the  material,  you  should  again  make 
use  of  your  loose-leaved  notebook  or  your  pocketful 
of  three-by-five  cards.  Anything  that  may  ultimately 
prove  of  use  to  you  in  any  story,  either  already  under 
way  or  still  to  be  attempted — bits  of  conversation, 
pecially  colloquialisms  and  dialect,  bits  of  action, 
pecially  characteristic  gestures,  bits  of  your  own  exposi- 
tion or  description,  especially  if  in  striking  phrase — all 
these  should  be  jotted  down  as  they  occur  to  you,  and 
should  later  be  cleissified  under  appropriate  headings  in 
your  filing-system.  The  recording  of  material  practiced 
by  professional  story- writers  is  just  as  systematic  as  that 
practiced  by  the  professional  expositors  and  critics. 
Hawthorne's  published  notebooks  fill  several  volumes: 
were  he  working  to-day,  he  would  use  not  notebooks  but 
a  card-index. 

To  sum  up,  gathering  the  material  plays  its  part  in 
the  efficient  composition  of  a  short-story  by  seeking 
concreteness  and  denotation  and  connotation — ^whether 
for  plot  or  character  or  setting — especially  in  the  form 
of  dialogue  and  action;    by  discovering  this  material 
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primarily  through  first-hand  observation;  and  by  record- 
ing the  material  systematically  on  cards  or  in  a  loose- 
leaved  notebook. 

EXERCISE  I:  GATHERING  THE  MATERIAL 

Select  some  field — ^the  life  of  the  campus  or  of  the  fraternity  house, 
or  of  some  portion  of  town  or  country  with  which  you  are  familiar, 
or  the  activities  of  some  particular  profession  or  trade  or  industry, 
anything,  in  short,  that  has  its  distinctive  characteristics,  its  ''local 
color" — and,  upon  this  field,  proceed  to  gather  details  of  action,  of 
conversation,  and  of  yoiu*  own  exposition  and  description,  that  may 
serve  you  as  the  raw  material  for  a  story  still  to  be  conceived.  Do 
not  trouble  yet  to  decide  what  you  will  do  with  this  material-HJie 
synthesis  can  wait.  For  the  present,  merely  discover  typkal  details 
and  enter  them  on  your  cards.  Once  you  catch  the  dominant  note 
in  these  details,  the  story  will  almost  create  itself:  your  present 
business  is  to  gather  in  impressions. 

§  II.  SYNTHESIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

Synthesizing  the  material,  for  the  short-story  as  for 
other  types  of  literature,  is  that  step  which  has,  for  its 
immediate  aim,  to  contribute  a  decision  as  to  what  shall 
be  the  central  thought  and  feeling,  and,  for  its  proces8» 
a  mental  progression  through  selection  and  classification 
of  details  to  the  formulation  of  the  central  thought  and 
feeling  as  a  proposition.  The  short-story,  however,  even 
more  than  other  narrative,  differs  in  the  synthesb, 
from  the  types  of  literature  previously  discussed  in  that 
the  ultimate  effect  to  be  produced  is  primarily  emotional. 

§  II: A.  THE  AIM   IN   SYNTHESIZING  THE 

MATERIAL 

The  aim  in  synthesizing  the  material  is  to  contribute  a 
decision  as  to  what  shall  be  the  central  thought  and 
feeling.  In  the  short-story,  the  proposition  resulting  from 
the  intellectual  synthesis  appears  as  a  statement  of  the 
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plot — a  struggle  between  contending  forces — ^limited,  in 
most  instances,  by  the  viewpoint  of  the  supposed  narrator 
of  the  story.  This  intellectual  proposition,  however,  is 
merely  a  convenient  base  on  which  to  build  an  effect 
far  more  important,  the  emotional  effect  summarized  in 
the  proposition  resulting  from  the  emotional  synthesis. 

The  intellectual  proposition  for  a  short-story  is,  as  we 
have  said,  a  statement  of  the  plot.  In  a  loose  sense,  a 
**plot'*  is  merely  the  thread  of  events  that  forms  the 
basis  of  a  narrative;  but  we,  in  this  book,  are  using  the 
word  "plot'*  in  a  sense  more  limited:  as  a  statement  of 
the  struggle  between  contending  forces,  that  produces, 
in  tragedy,  the  rise  and  fall,  in  comedy,  the  complication 
and  resolution.  If  we  use  **plot"  in  this  stricter  sense, 
then  an  outline  of  how  the  freshman  president  made  his 
way,  without  adventure,  from  his  room  in  the  dormitory 
to  the  hotel  where  his  class  banquet  was  in  progress,  would 
not  constitute  a  plot.  If,  however,  the  sophomores  tried 
to  kidnap  him,  and  he  eluded  them  only  after  an  exciting 
chase,  then,  for  him,  the  complication  and  resolution 
would  constitute  a  comic  plot;  for  the  sophomores,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  their  fortunes  would  constitute  a  tragedy. 

But  let  us  consider  some  further  illustrations.  In  Poe's 
story.  The  Masque  of  the  Red  Deaths  printed  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter,  the  contending  forces  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  determination  of  Prince  Prospero  to  ignore 
the  sufferings  of  his  subjects  and  give  himself  to  pleasure, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  pestilence,  the 
Red  Death.  In  our  diagram.  Figure  i,  the  horizontal 
line  ab  stands  for  the  natural  course  of  events — ^what 
would  have  happened  if  the  prince  had  remained  at  his 
post,  enforced  modern  sanitation,  organized  an  adequate 
hospital  service,  imposed  a  quarantine  if  necessary,  and 
so  prevented  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  arrow  x 
stands  for  the  diverting  force.  Prince  Prosperous  selfish 
determination  to  leave  his  subjects  to  their  fate  and  to 
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devote  himself  to  luxurious  amusement.  The  line  dc 
indicates  the  course  of  events  resulting  from  this  determi- 
nation, the  **  rising  action  **  as  the  prince  and  his  thousand 
friends  give  themselves  increasingly  to  revelry  at  the 
masked  ball  within  the  castellated  abbey.    The  arrow  y 


stands  for  the  opposing  force,  the  power  of  the  pestilence, 
manifest  first  in  the  symbolism  of  the  crimson  light  that 
streams  through  the  blood-colored  panes,  then  in  the 
stroke  of  the  clock  of  ebony,  and  finally  in  the  masked 
figure  of  the  Red  Death  itself.  The  line  cd  stands  for  the 
course  of  events  resulting  from  the  increasing  power  of 
this  opposing  force.  The  brief  upward  turn  of  cd  at  the 
point  5,  stands  for  the  "final  suspense,"  when,  for  a 
moment,  Prince  Prospero  seems  about  to  vanquish  the 
Red  Death  single-handed.  The  projection  of  cd  below  the 
horizontal  hne  ah  indicates  that,  in  tragedy,  the  fortunes 
of  the  hero,  when  pride  goeth  before  a  fall,  return  not 
merely  to  the  normal  level  but  continue  downward  with- 
out limit.  In  itself,  this  diagram  is  of  no  consequence. 
I  hope,  however,  that  it  may  have  made  more  clear  the 
nature  of  a  tragic  struggle,  a  struggle  between  contending 
forces  that  results  in  rise  and  fall.  In  this  instance,  the 
plot  might  be  expressed,  as  a  single  sentence,  in  the 
following  proposition:  Prince  Prospero,  selfishly  abandcMi- 
ing  his  subjects  in  time  of  pestilence,  was  himself  over- 
come, with  all  his  court. 
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As  an  example  of  what  is,  technically,  a  comic  plot — 
although  the  grewsomeness  of  the  tale  makes  the  word 
''comic"*  seem  inappropriate — let  us  now  analyze  sim- 
ilarly Poe's  story  of  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum.  Again, 
in  Figure  2,  the  line  ab  stands  for  the  natural  course  of 
events — in  this  Ccise,  the  presumably  uneventful  life  of 
the  hero  if  he  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  The  arrow  x  stands  for  the  complicating 
force  or  forces,  the  Inquisition  and  its  various  tortures 
which  drive  the  hero  down,  down,  to  the  very  brink  of 
despair.  His  falling  fortunes  are  represented  by  the 
resulting  line  ac.    The  arrow  y  stands  for  the  resolving 
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force,  the  arrival  of  the  French  army.  The  line  cd, 
abruptly  returning  to  the  normal  level,  stands  for  the 
resulting  rescue  of  the  hero.  In  many  comic  plots,  the 
final  suspense  is  present;  but  this  plot,  perhaps  because 
of  the  brevity  of  the  returning  action,  happens  to  have 
none.  Instead,  it  has,  along  the  line  of  falling  action, 
several  points  that  we  might  have  indicated,  at  which, 
for  the  moment,  there  is  a  gleam  of  hope,  as  the  hero 
avoids,  one  after  another,  the  dangers  that  surround  him. 
Reduced  to  a  proposition,  the  plot  we  have  just  analyzed 
might  read :  Unable  of  himself  to  escape  the  Inquisition, 
our  hero  was  rescued  by  an  invading  army. 

The  two  plots  we  have  just  analyzed — that  of  The 
Masque  of  the  Red  Death  and  that  of  The  Pit  and  th^ 
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Pendulum — diflfer  from  each  other,  however,  not  only 
in  the  fact  that  one  is  tragic  and  that  the  other,  tech- 
nically, is  comic,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  while,  in  the 
former,  the  contending  forces  are  l<^cally  related,  in  the 
latter  they  have  no  obvious  connection.  We  can  under- 
stand that,  if  Prince  Prospero  permits  the  plague  to  rage 
furiously  abroad,  it  will  ultimately  penetrate  even  to  his 
walled  retreat.  But  we  cannot  understand  why,  when 
some  unknown  victim  of  the  Inquisition  is  about  to 
perish  miserably — ^and,  for  all  we  know,  deservedly — a 
French  army  should  suddenly  assail  and  take  Toledo, 
seek  out  the  prisoner  in  his  dungeon,  and  set  him  free. 
Whence  came  this  French  army — previously  unmen- 
tioned?  What  was  it  doing  in  Toledo?  What  interest 
had  it  in  this  victim  of  the  Inquisition?  Such  a  deus  ex 
machina  makes  a  poor  resolving  force.  An  outcome  that 
is  merely  possible,  is  not  effective.  Let  your  plot  be 
rather  so  contrived  that  the  outcome  shall  be  probable* 
or,  better  still,  inevitable.*  Only  so  shall  the  plot  have 
perfect  unity. 

Thus  far,  in  our  discussion  of  synthesizing  the  material, 
we  have  urged  (i)  that  the  centre  of  intellectual  unity 
in  the  short-story  must  be  a  plot,  a  struggle  between  con- 
tending forces,  and  (2)  that  this  struggle  must  work  out 
to  a  conclusion  that  is  probable  or,  better  still,  inevitable. 
To  these  two  requisites,  we  may  add  a  third:  that,  for 
perfect  intellectusd  unity,  we  must  present  the  struggle 
from  some  definite  point  of  view. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  a  story  may  be  told, 
may,  obviously,  be  any  one  of  three:  the  story  may  be 
told  in  the  first  person  or  the  second  or  the  third.  If  the 
story  is  told  in  the  first  person,  as  in  The  Pit  and  the 
Pendulum,  the  hero  himself  may  be  the  narrator  of 
events — quaeque  ipse  miserrima  vidiy  et  quorum  pars 

« Even  a  plot  that  is  impossible  may  be  effective— in  a  fairy  ttonr.    Tbe  one 
type  of  plot  that  is  not  good  ia  that  whidi  is  poiriUe  biit  not  iiralMade. 
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magna  fui — or  the  narrator  may  be  merely  the  observing 
friend,  the  Boswell,  the  Dr.  Watson,  as  in  The  Gold  Bug 
or  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  To  tell  a  story  in  the 
second  person  is  unusual  in  fiction;  but  in  writing  of  a 
more  utilitarian  character,  as  in  giving,  in  narrative 
form,  instructions  for  some  process,  the  device  is  common. 
Scarcely  a  chapter  of  this  textbook,  for  example,  is  free 
from  the  supposition  that  you  (second  person)  are  a 
writer  endeavoring  to  produce  such  and  such  effects, 
and  that,  therefore,  you  proceed  thus  and  so.  In  short, 
I  have  made  you  the  hero  of  my  story.  Most  frequently 
of  all,  however,  we  tell  the  story  in  the  third  person. 
Sometimes  this  means  that  the  author  limits  his  own 
knowledge  to  that  possessed  by  the  hero  of  his  story  or 
to  that  possessed  by  some  group  of  characters,  as  Kipling 
tells  the  story  of  The  Man  Who  Was  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  officers  of  the  White  Hussars,  and  is  as  ignorant 
as  they  about  what  had  happened  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 
More  often,  however,  the  point  of  view  of  the  author  of 
a  story  in  the  third  person,  is  one  of  frank  omniscience: 
he  assumes  to  know  not  only  all  that  his  hero  knows  but 
all  that  anyone  can  know.  Such  is  Poe's  viewpoint  in 
The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death,  and  that  of  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis  in  Mr.  Traverses  First  Hunt,  To  include  a 
statement  of  this  point  of  view  in  the  formulated  pro- 
position, one  has  but  to  embody  it  in  a  phrase  prefixed. 
For  example,  the  plot  and  the  point  of  view  in  The 
Masque  of  the  Red  Death  are  reducible  to  the  proposition, 
"As  seen  by  the  omniscient  author.  Prince  Prospero, 
selfishly  abandoning  his  subjects  in  time  of  pestilence, 
was  himself  overcome,  with  all  his  court";  and  the  plot 
and  viewpoint  of  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum  are  in  like 
manner  reducible  to,  '*As  he  himself  tells  the  story,  our 
hero,  unable  of  himself  to  escape  the  Inquisition,  was 
rescued  by  a  French  army";  or,  if  we  prefer,  we  may 
phrase  the  proposition  in  the  first  person,  '*  Unable  of 
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myself  to  escape  the  Inquisition,  I  was  rescued  by  a 
French  army . " 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  intellectual  effect,  the  aim 
in  synthesizing  the  material  for  a  short-story  is  to  formu- 
late a  proposition  that  shall  state  the  purposed  plot — 
a  struggle  between  contending  forces  worked  out  to  a 
probable  or,  better,  an  inevitable  conclusion — ^and  that 
shall  indicate,  incidentally,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
narrator.  With  respect  to  the  emotional  effect,  the 
aim  of  synthesizing  the  materisd  is  to  state,  denotatively 
or  through  a  symbol,  the  purposed  central  feeling  of  the 
story. 

This  central  feeling  of  the  story  is,  as  we  have  noted 
from  the  first,  far  more  important  than  is  the  central 
thought.  Not  the  plot — ^the  intellectual  content  of  the 
story — but  the  emotional  effect  produced  upon  the  reader 
is  the  chief  thing  to  be  decided  upon,  and  then  attained. 
To  repeat  the  words  of  Poe: 

If  wise,  he  [the  literary  artist]  has  not  fashioned  his  thoughts  to 
accommodate  his  incidents;  but,  havii^  conceived,  with  deliberate 
care,  a  certain  unique  or  sii^le  effect  to  be  wrought  out,  he  then 
invents  such  incidents — ^he  then  cbmbines  such  events — as  may  beit 
aid  him  in  establishing  this  preconceived  effect. 

In  short,  Poe  not  only  accounts  the  emotional  synthesis 
more  important  than  the  intellectual,  but  he  would  per- 
form it  first.  For  an  example  of  such  an  emotional 
synthesis,  we  need  not  go  to  the  works  of  Poe  alone — ^to 
Ligda  or  The  Fail  of  the  House  of  Usher;  we  can  iSnd  it 
in  any  well-made  story.  What  is  it,  for  instance,  that 
so  grips  us  in  Kipling's  The  Man  Who  Was?  Not  the 
plot,  surely,  excellent  as  it  is;  not  the  characters — ^the 
colonel,  or  the  native  prince,  Ressaidar  Hira  Singh»  or 
"little**  Mildred,  six  feet  four,  or  the  fugitive  from 
Siberia  or  Dirkovitch  himself;  nor  is  it  the  setting, 
fascinating  as  many  find  the  India  of  the  eighteen- 
eighties.    The  thing  that  grips  us  in  this  tale  of  Kipling 
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is  the  emotional  element:  the  spirit  of  the  officers  of  the 
White  Hussars,  the  spirit  embodied  in  that  symbolic 
toast,  **The  Queen — God  bless  her!"  No  summary  can 
do  justice  to  the  thing  I  mean:  you  must  read  the  story 
for  yourselves,  and  then  read  it  again  and  yet  again. 
Observe  the  contribution  of  the  setting,  that  military 
post  **in  the  city  of  Peshawur,  which  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  that  narrow  sword-cut  in  the  hills  that  men 
call  the  Khyber  Pass" — ^the  pass  through  which,  all 
England  then  believed,  the  Russian  hords  would  some 
day  pour  down  on  India.  The  very  scene  is  pregnant 
with  connotation.  Observe  the  contribution  of  the  char- 
acters, the  officers  of  the  White  Hussars,  forced  to  play 
the  courteous  host  to  the  Russian  officer  whom  they  feel 
certain  is  a  Russian  spy,  even  when  the  broken  fugitive 
from  Siberia  proves  to  be  their  own  Lieutenant  Limma- 
son  and  when  the  speech  of  Dirkovitch  and  the  terror  of 
**the  man  who  was"  reveal  the  awful  methods  and  the 
awful  purposes  of  the  Russian  military  caste.  Observe 
the  contribution  of  the  plot,  a  struggle,  really,  between 
two  world-empires,  represented  by  their  officers — a 
struggle  ending  not  with  the  burial  of  Lieutenant  Limma- 
son  with  military  honors,  not  with  the  departure  of 
Dirkovitch  from  the  hospitality  of  the  White  Hussars, 
but,  at  least,  prophesied  in  the  song  hummed  by  little 
Mildred  as  the  train  that  bears  the  Russian  officer  pulls 
out: 

I'm  sorry  for  Mister  Bluebeard, 

I'm  sorry  to  cause  him  pain; 
But  a  terrible  spree  there's  sure  to  be 

When  he  comes  back  again. 

All  these  details — of  setting,  of  character,  of  plot — Kip- 
ling has  deliberately  fashioned,  as  Foe  would  have  him 
do,  to  aid  in  establishing  a  preconceived  emotional 
effect:  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  England,  the  spirit  of  the 
White  Hussars.     Nowhere,  however,  is  that  spirit  more 
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compactly  phrased  than  in  the  twice-presented  sjmibol, 
the  toast:  ''The  Queen — God  bless  her!"  Read  the 
story  in  full,  as  Kipling  wrote  it;  then  phrase  its  emo- 
tional proposition  for  yourselves:  phrase  it  in  a  merely 
denotative  proposition,  or  phrase  it,  as  does  Kipling,  in 
that  symbol  of  the  toast.  When  you  have  done  that, 
you  will  need  no  further  textbook  explanation  of  the 
aim  of  emotional  synthesis. 

§  II:B.  THE  PROCESS  OF  SYNTHESIZING  THE 

MATERIAL 

The  process  of  synthesizing  the  material  is  a  mental 
progression  from  unselected,  unclassified  details,  through 
selection  and  classification,  to  the  formulation  of  the 
central  thought  and  feeling  as  a  proposition.  What  does 
this  mean  in  the  writing  of  a  short-story?  If  you  have 
been  gathering  material  in  the  manner  proposed  in 
Exercise  I,  you  possess,  noted  upon  your  cards  or  other- 
wise, a  goodly  number  of  detaib  of  action,  of  conversa- 
tion, and  of  your  own  description  or  exposition,  not,  it 
may  be,  appropriate  for  any  one  story  that  you  might 
write,  but  at  least  proper  to  some  one  field  within  which 
several  or  many  stories,  more  or  less  related,  mig^t  be 
written.  Out  of  these  details — ^partly  recorded  upon 
your  cards,  partly,  doubtless,  recorded  only  in  your 
brain — something  emerges  as  more  significant  than  the 
rest  and  starts  your  synthesis.  This  something  may 
happen  to  be  a  detail  of  action: 

On  his  bench  in  Madison  Square,  Soapy  moved  uneasily. 
Or  it  may  happen  to  be  conversation: 

"But  if  it  be  a  girl?" 

"  Lord  of  my  life,  it  cannot  be.  I  have  prayed  for  so  many  nights, 
and  sent  gifts  to  Sheikh  Badl's  shrine  so  often,  that  I  know  God  will 
give  us  a  son — a  man-child  that  shall  grow  into  a  man." 
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Or  it  may  happen  to  be  a  bit  of  the  author's  own  descrip- 
tion or  exposition: 

The  Russian  is  a  delightful  person  till  he  tucks  in  his  shirt. 

These  passages  are  the  opening  sentences  of  three  well- 
known  short-stories.  It  is,  of  course,  a  hundred  chances 
to  one,  that  the  details  these  sentences  embody  are  not 
the  particular  details  that  started  the  syntheses  of  their 
respective  stories.  Indeed,  the  final  sentence  of  a  short- 
story,  like  the  refrain  of  a  French  ballade,  might  better 
be  the  actual  starting-point.  But  if  these  opening 
details  were  not  the  starting  points,  similar  details  were. 
That  bit  of  action  or  conversation  or  description  or 
exposition  that  happens  to  impress  you,  starts  in  your 
mind  the  process  of  selection  and  classification  among  the 
other  details  that  you  have  gathered  and  among  others 
that  you  may  imagine.  If  you  are  a  beginner  in  short- 
story  writing,  you  may  find  that  your  selection  and 
grouping  of  details  tend  to  centre  upon  plot  or  character, 
and  that  these  in  turn  suggest  appropriate  emotional 
effects.  But,  according  to  Poe,  as  we  have  noted  before, 
the  '* literary  artist'*  inverts  this  order: 

If  wise,  he  has  not  fashioned  his  thoughts  to  accommodate  his 
incidents;  but,  having  conceived,  with  deliberate  care,  a  certain 
unique  or  single  effect  to  be  wrought  out,  he  then  invents  such  inci- 
dents— he  then  combines  such  events — as  may  best  aid  him  in 
establishing  this  preconceived  effect. 

If  you  follow  Poe's  method  of  synthesis,  you  seek  first 
some  significant  emotional  note  in  your  details;  you 
gather  more  details,  real  or  imaginary,  that,  by  congruity 
or  contrast,  will  heighten  this  selected  emotional  effect; 
you  classify  all  these  details  in  groups  appropriate;  you 
eliminate  detciils  and  entire  groups  that  prove  a- typical; 
and,  as  your  classification  proceeds,  you  unite  your 
groups  into  classes  more  and  more  inclusive  until  you 
are  certain  that,  from  a  union  of  them  all,  you  have 
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formulated  a  proposition  that  truly  states  their  emotional 
significance.  This  is  your  emotional  proposition,  denota- 
tive or  symbolic;  and,  once  you  have  determined  this, 
you  have  but  to  decide  upon — and  to  formulate  as  the 
intellectual  proposition — the  plot,  characters,  and  setting 
that  will  permit  you  to  use  your  emotional  details  in  the 
production  of  your  purposed  emotional  effect. 

As  an  example  of  this  process,  let  me  not  try  to  imagine 
how  Poe  or  Stevenson  or  Kipling  or  Richard  Harding 
Davis  synthesized  his  material  for  some  now-celebrated 
story.  Let  me  rather  give  you  an  instance  in-  which  I 
know  the  facts.  A  young  man  just  out  of  college,  with 
his  head  full  of  undergraduate  life,  class  contests,  fra- 
ternity activities,  some  rather  vague  literary  aspirations, 
and  but  little  else,  happened  to  be  present  at  the  public 
exercises  of  a  perparatory-school  literary  society.  At 
this  meeting,  a  youth  who  should  have  given  the  principal 
oration,  failed,  through  laziness  and  overconfidence,  to 
be  sufficiently  prepared.  As  a  result,  he  forgot  what  he 
had  planned  to  say,  and  would  have  won  the  well-de- 
served contempt  of  all,  had  he  not  suddenly  pulled  him- 
self together,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  audience,  instead 
of  his  oration,  recited  Kipling's  Mandalay  with  great 
effect.  To  most  of  the  audience,  even  to  those,  if  any, 
who  aspired  to  write  stories,  the  fortunes  of  the  student- 
orator  must  have  seemed  impossible  literary  material; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  he  deserved  no  sympathy,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  there  was  no  obvious  reason  why 
Kipling's  Mandalay — or  any  other  selection — should 
have  sprung  so  promptly  to  his  rescue.  To  the  coll^;e 
graduate,  however,  looking  for  material  for  a  coll^^e 
story,  the  happenings  of  that  evening  started  a  train  of 
thought  and  feeling  that  others  in  the  audience  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated.  To  the  coll^;e  man,  one's 
success  or  failure  before  an  audience  meant  primarily 
the  honor  or  the  disgrace  of  one's  fraternity.    To  him 

29 
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loyalty  to  one's  fraternity  would  be  the  dominant  motive 
in  one's  college  life,  and  therefore  might  be  the  dominant 
motive  in  any  college  story.  If  only  this  episode  of  the 
preparatory-school  orator  could  be  remotivated  and 
transferred  to  a  college  setting,  what  possibilities  did  it 
not  contain  as  a  basis  on  which  to  present  the  emotional 
theme  of  fraternity  rivalry  and  fraternity  loyalty!  In 
short,  the  college  graduate  performed  his  emotional 
synthesis  as  follows:  from  his  somewhat  limited  experi- 
ence, he  selected  such  details  as  seemed  to  promise; 
these  he  grouped  mentally  under  such  heads  as  prize 
speaking  contests,  class  politics,  fraternity  life;  and  then, 
from  a  union  of  these  several  groups,  he  formulated  the 
emotional  proposition: 

The  finest  thing  in  undergraduate  life  is  unselfish  loyalty  to  one's 
fraternity,  collectively  and  individually. 

But  could  the  episode  be  transferred  to  a  college  setting 
and  remotivated?  The  college  setting  seemed  not  im- 
possible: let  the  occasion  be  an  underclass  declamation- 
contest  for  which  the  speakers  are  selected  by  vote  of  the 
class  itself;  to  make  the  rivalry  more  bitter,  let  fra- 
ternity politics  enter  into  the  election  of  the  speakers; 
and,  finally,  let  the  contest  be  narrowed  down  to  two 
men,  the  representatives  of  the  rival  factions.  But  what 
of  the  motivation?  Why  should  the  hero  think  of 
Mandalay?  For  that  matter,  why  should  the  hero  not 
have  learned  his  declamation?  To  both  of  these  ques- 
tions, the  emotional  proposition  suggested  an  immediate 
answer:  if  the  finest  thing  in  undergraduate  life  be  unsel- 
fish loyalty  to  one's  fraternity,  then,  to  make  a  thor- 
oughly effective  plot,  the  hero's  unselfish  loyalty  to  his 
fraternity — or  to  an  individual  member  thereof — must 
be  at  once  the  occasion  of  the  hero's  lack  of  preparation 
and  the  occasion  for  his  knowing  Mandalay  so  well. 
Here,  then,  was  the  remotivated  plot — the  intellectual 
proposition : 
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Holworthy,  unable  to  prepare  his  declamation  for  the  Sophomore 
Prize  Speaking,  because  he  had  to  read  Mandaiay  to  his  injured  room- 
mate, won  the  contest,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  fraternity,  by  reciting 
Mandaiay  instead. 

Below,  I  give  the  story  that  was  written  on  that  plot 
in  support  of  the  emotional  proposition  previously 
stated.  The  point  of  view,  which  I  might  have  phrased 
as  a  part  of  the  intellectual  proposition,  is  that  of  a 
limited — rather  than  an  omniscient — ^third  person:  the 
fraternity-brothers  of  the  hero,  especially  Tom  and  the 
young  alumnus.  The  symbol  that  binds  together  the 
three  scenes  is  the  poem  Mandaiay  itself — connoting  in 
all  three  passages  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  but  especially 
appropriate  in  the  last  selection,  in  the  reference  to 
**our  sick.'*     Here  is  the  story: 

FOR  SIGMA  PHI:  A  TALE  OF  THE  SOPHOMORE 

SPEAKING 

"By  the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  lookin'  eastward  to  the  sea 
There's  a  Burma  girl  a-settin*,  an*  I  know  she  thinks  o'  me; 
For  the  wind  is  in  the  palm-trees,  an'  the  temple  bdls  they  say, 
'Come  you  hack,  you  British  soldier,  come  you  back  to  Mandaiay  f  " 

"Do  you  hear  that?"  said  Tom.  "Ever  since  Jack  got  laid  out 
in  the  sophomore-freshman  game,  he*ll  let  nobody  but  Us  roommate 
Holworthy  come  near  him;  and,  when  he's  fedihg  wont,  nothing 
but  Mandaiay  will  keep  him  quiet.  Holworthy  has  to  read  it  to 
him  over  and  over  again.  It's  a  shame,  too;  for  Holworthy  was  our 
only  hope  at  the  Prize  Deck  to-night,  and  I  knowhecan't  have  learned 
his  part!" 

"But  surely,  Tom,"  replied  the  young  alumnus,  "among all  the 
good  declaimers  in  your  delegation,  some  besides  Holworthy  are  on 
for  the  Sophomore  Speaking." 

"Not  a  blooming  one!  That  Ted  Bentley  and  the  Gamma  Chk 
fixed  up  a  combine  with  the  Kappa  Ddts  and  the  Omegas,  and 
almost  shut  us  out  completely.  Holworthy  was  the  only  one  of  us 
elected;  and  I've  heard  Bentley  brag  that  even  Holworthy,  since 
he's  been  taking  care  of  Jack,  has  no  show.    It's  a  shame!" 

At  that  moment,  Holworthy  entered  the  study* 

"He's  asleep  now,"  he  said.  ''Will  you  fdk>ws  stay  here  m^th 
Jack  while  I  go  over  to  get  excused  from  q)eaking  to-ni^?" 
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"O  Holworthy!  Don't  you  know  that  thai  means  that  Ted 
Bentley  will  win  the  prize?  Don't  let  that  Gamma  Chi  get  ahead 
of  us!" 

"  But,  Tom,  what  else  can  I  do?  I've  scarce  looked  at  my  part, 
much  less  rehearsed  it.     I'd  flunk,  sure  as  fate." 

**  Don't  you  believe  it,  old  man!  You  just  get  down  and  plug  that 
speech.  I'll  bring  your  supper  over  from  the  club,  and  you  can  work 
till  nine  before  you  need  go  to  the  hall.  You  must  win — for  the 
honor  of  the  delegation  and  of  Sigma  Phi!"  And  Tom's  hands 
wound  themselves  about  Holworthy's  in  their  fraternity  grip. 

"Well,  Tom,  I'll  try  it— for  Sigma  Phi!" 

4>  4>  4>  4>  4> 

It  was  nine  o'clock.  In  Memorial  Hall,  the  Sophomore  Prize 
Speaking  was  coming  to  its  close.  Theodore  Bentley  was  upon  the 
stage: 

"So,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
Herv6  Riel,  accept  my  verse! 
In  my  verse,  Herv6  Riel, 
Do  thou  once  more 
Save  the  squadron,  honor  France, 
Love  thy  wife,  the  Belle  Aurore!" 

He  bowed,  and,  amid  a  deafening  burst  of  applause,  took  his  seat. 

"If  Professor  Bonney  is  on  the  committee  of  award,"  whispered 
the  young  alumnus,  **thai  settles  it!  He  can't  resist  HervS  RM. 
Bentley  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  chose  that  piece. " 

"Last  speaker,  Holworthy." 

Tom  and  the  young  alumnus  closely  eyed  their  champion  as  he 
stepped  upon  the  stage — ^the  only  hope  of  Sigma  Phi.  Could  he 
win? 

Clearly,  forcefully,  Holworthy  began  his  speech.  Instantly  he 
had  gained  the  attention  of  the  audience.  His  easy  bearing,  pleas- 
ing voice,  and  earnest  manner  carried  his  hearers  with  him.  Upon 
the  faces  of  Tom  and  of  the  young  alumnus,  the  look  of  anxiety  gave 
way  to  one  of  confidence,  and  presently  of  exultation;  and  Bentley, 
meanwhile,  grew  more  and  more  nervous. 

But  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  paragraph,  Holworthy  hesitated. 
He  extemporized,  regained  his  place,  went  on  for  a  few  sentences, 
stopped.  The  prompter  fumbled  over  his  pages  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to  find  the  declamation.  A  sympathetic  thrill  passed  over  the 
audience.  Tom  and  the  young  alumnus  fiercely  grasped  each  other's 
hands;  and  from  the  set  lips  of  the  undergraduate  came  a  muttered, 
"Damn!" 
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For  an  instant,  Holworthy  looked  hopelessly  toward  the  prompter. 
Then  he  spoke: 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  much  regret  that  my  lack  of  preparation 
makes  it  impossible  for  me,  with  satisfaction  to  myself  or  pleasure 
to  you,  to  continue  the  selection  from  Webster  named  upon  your 
programmes.  Instead  of  the  words  of  the  distinguished  statennan, 
there  keep  coming  to  my  mind  verses  that  I  have  had  occasion  fre- 
quently to  read  during  the  past  fortnight.  These  verses,  therefore, 
with  your  kind  permission,  I  will  endeavor  to  repeat  as  my  contribu- 
tion to  this  evening's  programme." 

**  Mandalayl"  gasped  Tom. 

When  the  young  alumnus  had  regained  his  s^-control,  Holworthy 
was  well  under  way: 


II 


When  the  mist  was  on  the  rice-fields,  an'  the  sun  was  droppin'  slow. 
She'd  git  'er  little  banjo,  an'  she'd  dng  *Kul-la-lo-te!* 
With  'er  arm  upon  my  shoulder  an'  'er  cheek  a-gin  my  cheek, 
We  useter  watch  the  steamers  an'  the  haihis  pilin'  teak: 
Elephints  a-pilin'  teak  in  the  sludgy,  squdgy  creek, 
Where  the  silence  'ung  that  'eavy  you  was  *arf  afraid  to  speak. 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay!" 


Ten  minutes  later,  the  college  orchestra  stopped  abruptly  in  the 
midst  of  a  selection,  as  the  portly  form  and  kindly  face  of  cAd  Pro- 
fessor Bonney  emerged  from  the  committee-room.  He  prefaced 
his  announcement  with  scarcely  three  sentences;  but  to  Tom  and  to 
the  young  alumnus,  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  never  reach  the  winner's 
name.    At  last,  it  came: 

"The  prize — is  awarded  to  Roderick  Hartley  Holworthy." 

But  Holworthy  had  disappeared. 

Tom,  the  young  alumnus,  and  the  entire  Sigma  Phi  Fraternity 
made  a  wild  dash  for  the  dormitory,  and  thundered  up  the  stairs: 

"Rah-rah-rah!  Rah-rah-rahl  Rah-rah-rah!  HOLWORTHY!" 

"Quiet,  boys,"  cautioned  a  senior.    "Jack  may  be  asleep!" 

In  a  moment,  they  were  tiptoeing  to  Jack's  door.  As  they  opened 
it  softly,  they  heard  within  the  voice  of  Holworthy: 

"For  the  temple  bells  are  callin',  an'  it's  there  that  I  would  be, 
By  the  old  Moulmein  Pagoda,  lookin'  lazy  at  the  sea: 
On  the  road  to  Mandalay,  where  the  old  flotilla  lay 
With  our  sick  beneath  the  awnings,  when  we  went  to  Mandalay! 
Oh,  the  road  to  Mandalay,  where  the  flyin'  fishes  play, 
An'  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  outer  China  'crost  the  Bay!'* 

A.  VAX  Dm. 
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The  foregoing  story,  whatever  its  short-comings,  ex- 
emplifies, I  think,  at  least  a  majority  of  the  suggestions 
we  have  offered  concerning  synthesizing  the  material 
for  the  efficient  composition  of  a  short-story.  The  aim, 
as  to  the  intellectual  effect,  was  to  formulate  a  proposi- 
tion that  should  state  the  plot  as  a  struggle  between 
contending  forces,  told  from  a  definite  point  of  view, 
and  working  out  to  a  probable  if  not  to  an  inevitable 
conclusion.  As  to  the  emotional  effect,  the  purpose  was 
to  formulate  a  proposition  that  should  either  denote  or 
symbolize  the  central  feeling.  This  twofold  aim  was  to 
be  attained  through  a  process  of  selection  and  grouping 
of  details,  out  of  which  a  decision  as  to  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  propositions  should  emerge.  How  this 
was  accomplished,  our  account  of  the  synthesizing  of  the 
material  for  this  story,  shows. 

EXERCISE  II:  SYNTHESIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

1.  With  the  materials  you  gathered  under  Exercise  I,  attempt 
now  the  intellectual  and  emotional  synthesis  for  a  short-story. 
Seek  first,  preferably,  an  appropriate  emotional  effect.  To  this 
end,  bring  together  in  several  groups  those  classes  of  emotional 
details  that  have  a  common  emotional  significance.  Ignoring  what- 
ever seems  a-typical,  combine  the  impressions  you  gather  from  the 
groups  you  deem  most  representative — or  most  effective  for  your 
immediate  purpose — and  phrase  as  an  emotional  proposition  the 
resulting  feeling,  the  emotional  effect  that  you  wish  to  give  your 
readers.  Decide  then  upon  setting,  characters,  and  plot.  Express 
the  latter  as  a  struggle  between  contending  forces — your  intellectual 
proposition.  Add  a  decision  as  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
your  story  shall  be  told;  and,  if  possible,  discover  some  concrete, 
connotative  detail  that  can  be  worked  up  into  a  symbol  of  the  in- 
tended emotional  effect.  Submit  these  results  to  your  instructor  in 
a  brief  written  report. 

2.  Ascertain,  for  oral  report  in  class,  the  plot,  the  point  of  view, 
the  emotional  effect,  and  the  emotional  symbol  if  any,  in  one  or  more 
of  the  short-stories  reprinted  in  this  book. 

3.  Examine  similarly,  for  report  in  class,  several  short-stories 
read  outside.    Investigate  especially  the  work  of  Poe,  of  Stevensoiif 
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of  Kipling,  of  Davis,  and  of  "O.  Henry.**    What   Contitieiital 
writers  of  the  short-story  should  be  added  to  this  Ust? 

§  III.  ORGANIZING  THE  MATERIAL 

Organizing  the  material,  for  the  short-story  as  ior 
other  types  of  literature,  is  that  step  which  has,  for  its 
immediate  aim,  to  contribute  structure,  and,  for  its 
process,  a  progression  from  the  previous  steps  through 
(i)  a  reanalysis  of  the  synthesized  materials,  and  (2)  an 
arranging  of  the  resulting  parts,  to  (3)  the  mental  or 
written  formulation  of  an  outline-plan.  What  differen- 
tiates the  organization  of  the  short^toty  frotti  that  of 
exposition  and  criticism  previously  coiisideiied,  is  that^ 
for  the  short-story,  the  organization  must  aim  primarily 
at  an  effect  that  is  emotional. 

§  III:A.  THE    AIM    IN   ORGANIZING    THE 

MATERIAL 

The  immediate  aim  in  organizing  the  material  is  to 
contribute  structure.  For  the  short-story,  this  means 
not  an  analysis  into  parts  or  species  and  their  arrange- 
ment, but  an  analysis  of  the  action  into  scenes  and  a! 
decision  as  to  the  order  of  these  scenes.  Writers  of 
fiction  sometimes  scoff  at  vfhat  the  rhetoriciaii  calls  an 
outline-plan";  but  if  he  were  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
scenario, "  they  would  plead  guilty.  The  aim,  then,  in 
organizing  the  material  for  a  short-story  is  to  formulate 
the  ** scenario"! 

To  make  clear  the  difference — even  for  a  short  shbit- 
story — between  organization  that  is  effective  and  or- 
ganization that  is  not,  let  us  examine  an  actual  instance, 
the  structure  of  a  story  submitted  as  a  student  theme. 
The  material,  arranged  not  for  highest  effectiveness 
but  in  simple  chronological  order,  may  be  sumnlariafed  as 
follows: 


11 
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Janette  went  to  college  from  a  middle-west  town,  did  well,  and 
was  offered  a  good  position  in  New  York.  Before  she  started  east 
to  take  up  her  new  work,  her  old-time  lover,  Tom,  took  her  driving, 
and  proposed.  She,  solely  because  of  her  desire  for  life  in  a  big 
city,  refused  him.  In  New  York,  she  "  made  good,"  and  presently 
became  active  in  the  Suffrage  movement.  She  took  much  satisfac- 
tion in  knowing  that  Tom  was  often  at  her  old  home  when  her  letters 
were  read  aloud  to  all;  but  she  was  not  so  pleased  to  learn  of  Tom's 
marriage  to  her  sister  Ella.  About  that  time,  she  became  a  soap-box 
orator.  Her  maiden  speech  was  highly  successful;  but  when  she 
started  to  write  home  about  her  triumph,  she  found  that  she  did  not 
care  so  much  about  it.     She  wished  that  she  had  married  Tom. 

Told  thus,  with  the  narrative  of  five  or  six  years 
strung  out  in  chronological  order,  it  sounds  not  like  a 
modern  short-story  but  like  a  rather  poor  summary  of  a 
rather  poor  old-fashioned  novel.  But  let  us  see  what 
can  be  done  through  efficient  organization.  Here  is  the 
story  as  one  of  my  students  actually  submitted  it. 

WRITING  HOME 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  was  ablaze  with  light. 
Seventh  Avenue  caught  the  glare;  and  its  brilliantly  lighted  shop- 
windows  passed  it  on.  The  usual  evening  promenade  had  begun. 
In  front  of  the  Alhambra,  the  sign,  "Standing  Room  Only,*'  was 
conspicuously  displayed.  On  the  northwest  corner,  a  Salvation 
Army  meeting  was  in  progress;  and  strains  of  "Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers"  fell  on  the  ear  as  the  rumble  of  the  passing  car  died  away. 
Across  the  street,  a  dusky  orator  was  holding  forth  on  anthropology 
and  the  Bible.  To  the  southeast,  the  banner  of  the  Socialists  waved 
above  the  crowd  closely  wedged  around  the  speaker.  But  it  was  the 
fourth  corner  that  held  the  largest  audience  this  evening.  Far  down 
Seventh  Avenue,  the  dark  mass  extended,  crowding  the  promenaders 
on  the  sidewalk  and  overflowing  into  the  street,  unmindful  of  passing 
automobiles. 

She  stood  on  a  large  packing-case,  and  faced  the  bright  lights  of 
the  corner  drug-store,  a  trim,  well-built  figure,  attired  in  a  brown 
tailor-made  suit,  a  becoming  hat  perched  rather  saucily  on  her  dark 
hair.  Two  men  who  were  passing,  craned  their  necks  to  get  a  better 
view.  "Why,  it's  a  Suffragette!  She's  a  good-looker.  Let's  stop 
a  while,"  one  remarked  to  the  other.  The  light  fell  on  a  bright 
animated  face,  softer  and  rounder  than  one  usually  associates  with 
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a  "Soap-box  Suffragette."    The  dark  hair  curled  prettily  around 
her  ears.    Her  voice,  low-pitched  but  clear,  arrested  the  attention. 

She  was  clever  and  pretty,  and  the  crowd  was  good-nattu^;  and, 
as  she  warmed  up  to  her  subject,  her  enthusiasm  communicated  itself 
to  the  hearers.  Her  witty  repartees  raised  many  a  laugh;  and  the 
crowd  grew  larger  and  denser  as  the  passers-by  caught  the  infection. 
Altogether,  she  made  an  unusually  able^^  clever  speech;  and  her 
magnetism  made  quite  an  impression  on  the  rather  blas6  Harlem 
street  audience.  The  applause  was  hearty  and  genuine  when  she 
finished.  Many  hands  were  extended  to  help  her  down;  strong  arms 
opened  a  way  for  her  through  the  dense  crowd;  land  her  face  flushed 
at  the  complimentary  remarks  that  reached  her  ear. 

It  was  her  first  public  speech;  and  she  had  "made  a  hit."  She 
smiled  at  herself  in  the  mirror  as  she  took  off  her  hat,  and  put  away 
her  gloves,  "Tm  going  to  write  home  and  tell  them  all  about  it." 
Still  smiling,  she  drew  her  chair  to  the  desk  and  settled  herself  to  the 
task.  The  paper  lay  clean  and  white  before  her;  the  pen  had  been 
dipped  in  the  ink;  the  alarm-clock  ticked  loudly  from  the  dresser, 
but  she  sat  motionless. 

"  Home,"  at  the  thought,  the  walls  of  the  room  in  the  boarding-house 
had  seemed  to  fade  away.  She  saw,  before  her,  the  streets  of  a 
prosperous  middle-west  town,  a  comfortable  house,  and,  in  a  pleasant 
room,  a  circle  of  familiar  faces  in  the  lamplight.  Hers  had  been  one 
of  them  until  a  scholarship  had  taken  her  to  a  coll^;e  town.  How 
proud  they  had  all  been  of  her  when  she  returned  crowned  with  many 
laurels;  and  Tom — the  bright  eyes  grew  softer — ^Tom  had  taken  her 
out  driving  and  told  her  in  an  awkward,  Stumbling  way,  how  he  had 
waited  for  her  return,  impatient  to  tell  her  of  the  opening  that  had 
come  to  him,  a  partnership  with  the  oldest  lawyer  in  town. 

"Do  you  expect  to  stay  in  Chester,  always?"  she  asked  after  a 
silence  which  he  found  hard  to  bear. 

"Why  yes,  Janette.  I  don't  like  big  cities.  The  life  there  is  so 
hard  and  artificial  and  cruel.  Couldn't  you  be  happy  here  in  Chester 
— with  me?" 

The  hand  he  held  trembled  a  little;  but  she  pressed  her  lips 
together  in  a  hard  line  before  answering.  "  I  am  going  to  New  York. 
I  have  been  offered  a  good  position  there;  and  I  am  going  to  take  it. 
Oh,  how  can  you  stand  this  little  town!  It's  so  dose  and  cramped. 
I  want  room  to  grow.    I  want  to  see  life.    I  want  to  live! " 

He  dropped  her  hand,  and  took  up  the  reins.  Mechanically,  he 
snapped  the  whip  to  stir  up  the  old  mare.  The  ride  home  was  a 
silent  one.     He  had  his  answer. 

Unconsciously,  the  hand  that  held  the  pea  grq>ped  it  harder* 
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The  feet  were  crossed  under  the  desk;  and  the  arm  on  which  her  chin 
rested,  grew  tense.  Until  recently,  Tom  had  always  formed  oiw 
of  the  circle  around  the  lamp,  when,  on  Saturday  night,  her  weekly 
letter  had  been  read.  But  now —  She  turned  and  took  her  mother's 
last  letter  out  of  the  hand-bag  on  the  dresser.  One  sentence  seemed 
to  stand  out  above  all  the  rest.  ''Tom  and  Ella  were  married  last 
week." 

The  letter  home  was  left  unwritten.  With  hands  that  trembled, 
she  unlocked  her  trunk,  and,  from  the  bottom  of  it,  brought  out  a 
photograph.  The  face  was  not  handsome  but  good  and  strong;  the 
eyes  looked  at  her  with  a  steady,  loyal  gaze. 

A  choking  sob;  a  pathetic  little  figure  huddled  on  the  bed.  The 
clever,  ambitious  Suffragette  was  gone.  In  her  place  was  a  lonesome, 
unhappy  woman. 

J.  M.  R. 

§  III:B.  THE    PROCESS    OF    ORGANIZING 

THE  MATERIAL 

In  the  previous  half -section,  it  has  been  shown,  I 
trust,  that,  even  in  a  story  of  no  unusual  merit,  the 
difference  between  good  structure  and  poor  may  make 
the  difference  between  what  is  readable  and  what  is  not. 
By  what  process  was  this  change  accomplished?  The 
process,  we  said  in  our  preliminary  paragraph,  is  a  pro- 
gression through  analysis  and  arrangement  to  the  formu- 
lation of  an  outline-plan — no!  pardom  me — of  a  "scena- 
rio"! 

By  the  analysis,  for  a  short-story,  we  mean  the  division 
of  the  whole  into  appropriate  scenes.  For  most  short- 
stories,  the  rule  that  the  analysis  should  be  based  upon  a 
single  principle  is  easily  applied ;  for,  with  rare  exceptions, 
this  principle  is  nothing  more  than  the  chronological 
sequence  of  events — episode  after  episode,  scene  after 
scene.  We  shall  do  well,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  to 
remember  that  in  longer  narrative  the  author  must 
sometimes  seek  some  other  principle  on  which  to  base 
his  division  into  parts  or  chapters:  especially  if  the 
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characters  be  numerous,  events  that  are  really  simul- 
taneous must  often  be  narrated  in  successive  chaptem 
so  that  the  basis  of  division  is  not  chronolo^cal  but  per- 
haps according  to  theme  or  place  or  character  concerned. 
Such  problems,  however,  arise  rather  in  tracing  the 
simultaneous  fortunes  of  Rowena,  Rebecca,  Isaac  of 
York,  and  Cedric  the  Saxon  in  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  than  in 
such  short-stories  as  you  and  I  are  likely  to  attempt.  For 
us,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  simple  chronological  division 
into  scenes  will  prove  sufficient.  Exjually  simple  is  the 
application  of  the  now  familiar  second  rule,  that  the 
analysis  shall  involve  no  overlapping  heads — that  the 
scenes  shall  be  ''reciprocally  exclu^ve."  We  are  not 
likely,  in  a  short-story,  to  confuse  our  scenes.  The 
third  rule  for  analysis,  however,  the  rule  that  the  analysis 
must  be  exhaustive  for  the  purpose,  has,  for  the  story- 
teller, a  significance  worth  noting:  "exhaustive  for  the 
purpose'*  means  sufficient  to  produce  the  predetermined 
emotional  effect.  The  story-teller  must  be  certain  to 
include  not  only  every  episode  but  even  every  last  detail 
of  plot  or  character  or  setting  that  is  really  essential  to 
produce  the  desired  emotional  effect  upon  the  reada*. 
To  see  how  all  three  requirements  of  a  good  analysis  are 
met  in  practice,  turn  back,  for  a  moment,  to  the  student 
theme  last  quoted.  The  first  thing  necessary  for  the 
transformation  of  the  commonplace  narrative  of  the 
suffragette  presented  in  my  chronological  outline,  into 
the  tolerably  effective  short-story  that  my  student  wiote» 
was  an  analysis  of  the  material  into  a  few  big  scenes: 
Janette's  refusal  of  Tom's  offer;  Janette's  success  as  a 
suffrage  orator;  and  Janette's  realization  that  she  would 
rather  have  married  Tom.  (Of  course,  Janette  could 
not  ''eat  her  cake  and  have  it  too":  had  that  been 
possible,  there  would  have  been  no  story!)  Such  a  list 
of  scenes  meets  all  three  requirements:  the  analyris  into 
scenes,  like  an  analysis  into  parts  or  species^  is  based 
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upon  a  single  principle,  involves  no  overlapping  heads, 
and  is  exhaustive  for  the  purpose. 

By  arrangement,  in  the  organization  of  a  short-story, 
we  mean  the  ordering  of  the  parts  or  scenes  for  emphasis 
and  coherence.  For  example,  in  this  story  Writing  Home^ 
my  own  chronologiccJ  outline  of  the  material  possesses 
no  conspicuousness  of  what  was  most  important,  and 
no  interconnection  of  parts  save  what  arose  from  dead- 
level  chronological  sequence.  The  same  objections  apply 
to  the  list  of  scenes  resulting  from  the  analysis  just  made: 
Janette's  refusal  of  Tom;  Janette's  success  as  a  speaker; 
and  Janette's  realization  that  she  would  rather  have 
married.  How  much  better  than  either  arrangement  is 
that  of  the  story  as  the  student  wrote  it!  Without  loss 
either  to  chronology  or  to  motivation,  the  coherence  has 
been  strengthened  by  bringing  all  the  action  into  a  single 
evening:  Janette  achieved  her  soap-box  triumph,  re- 
membered Tom's  proposal  and  her  answer,  and  realized 
the  emptiness  of  her  ** career*'  almost  within  the  limits  of 
an  hour;  the  device  of  writing  the  letter  home  binds  all 
together.  The  emphasis  is  even  more  improved  than 
the  coherence.  Instead  of  beginning  with  a  long-winded 
account  of  Janette's  college  days,  or  even  with  her  ride 
with  Tom  and  his  proposal,  the  story  opens  strikingly 
with  the  scene  of  her  success.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
we  have  the  story  of  her  past — an  interlude  of  retrospec- 
tion carefully  placed  in  the  position  least  emphatic. 
And  last  comes  the  scene  of  her  regrets:  the  fact  of  Tom's 
marriage  is  withheld  from  the  reader  until  Janette  throws 
herself  sobbing  on  the  bed,  an  arrangement  that  gives  at 
once  suspense  and  climax.  Moreover,  the  arrangement 
for  emphasis  is  such  that  all  the  details — so  scattered  in 
my  chronological  outline — are  massed  in  the  story  in  just 
three  big  scenes.  Such,  for  emphasis  and  for  coherence, 
is  the  meaning  of  arrangement  in  the  organization  of  the 
short-story. 
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By  the  formulation  of  the  outline-plan,  we  mean  the 
expression  of  our  analysis  and  arrangement  in  a  series  of 
topic-sentences  appropriately  connected.  The  full  sig- 
nificance of  this  requirement  as  applied  to  exposition 
and  to  criticism,  we  have  discussed  in  Chapters  VII  and 
VIII.  The  device  is  equally  applicable  to  the  writing 
of  a  short-story.  Whether  the  author  of  Writing  Home 
prepared  a  written  scenario,  I  do  not  now  recall.  Such 
is  the  structure  of  her  theme,  however,  that  an  outline- 
plan  can  readily  be  made: 

PLAN  OF  "WRITING  HOME" 

Proposition:  Janette,  imagining  that  she  preferred  a  professional 
and  political  career  to  marriage,  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  she 
would  rather  have  married  Tom. 

I.  Janette,  as  a  suffrage  speaker  in  New  York,  achieved  a  public 
triumph : 

A.  The  intersection  of  the  streets  was  crowded. 

B.  She  arrested  the  attention  of  the  throng. 

C.  Her  speech  on  suffrage  was  cordially  applauded. 

D.  She  resolved  to' write  home  about  it. 

II.  Janette  recalled  to  mind  her  rejection  of  Tom's  offer. 

A.  She  recalled  her  return  home  from  college. 

B.  She  recalled  how  Tom  proposed. 

C.  She  recalled  how  she  told  him  that  she  was  going  to  New 
York. 

D.  She  recalled  how  they  rode  home  in  silence. 

III.  Janette  realized  the  emptiness  of  her  career. 

A.  She  re-read  her  mother's  letter:  "Tom  and  Ella  were 
married  last  week." 

B.  From  the  bottom  of  her  trunk,  she  took  Tom's  photograph. 

C.  She  threw  herself,  sobbing,  on  the  bed. 

Whether  the  author  made  such  a  plan  in  writing,  or 
merely  carried  the  outline  in  her  head,  the  outline  here 
proposed  makes  evident  how  carefully  she  planned  the 
theme. 

Analysis,  arrangement,  the  formulation  of  an  outline- 
plan:  such — even  for  the  short-story — ^is  the  process  of 
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organizing  the  material.  The  importance  of  organiza- 
tion, even  for  literature  not  mainly  intellectual,  appeared 
from  the  comparison  of  the  story  of  the  suffragette  when 
told  in  simple  chronological  order  and  the  same  story 
retold  with  attention  to  effective  structure.  How  this 
change  was  made  appeared  in  our  statement  of  the 
process.  Analysis  of  the  material  resulted  in  a  division 
into  three  effective  scenes.  Arrangement  for  coherence 
and  for  emphasis  resulted  in  an  effective  placing  of  the 
scenes.  The  formulation  of  the  outline-plan  reduced 
the  arrangement  and  analysis  to  writing,  showed  at  a 
glance  whether  they  were  likely  to  prove  good  or  not, 
and  served  as  a  guide  in  putting  them  into  execution. 
In  brief,  for  the  short-story,  as  for  exposition  and  for 
criticism,  structure — structure  that  contributes  to  the 
predetermined  intellectual  and  emotional  effect — ^is 
necessary;  and  the  way  to  secure  it  is  to  divide  the 
material  into  appropriate  scenes,  arrange  the  scenes  for 
emphasis  and  coherence,  and  record  this  analysis  and 
arrangement  in  a  written  plan. 

EXERCISE    III:    ORGANIZING   THE    MATERIAL 

1.  Upon  the  intellectual  and  emotional  propositions  that  you 
prepared  under  Exercise  II,  hand  in  an  outline-plan  (or  "scenario") 
for  a  short-story.  If  possible,  plan  the  story  so  that  it  can  be  told 
in  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  words. 

2.  Make  an  outline-plan  of  at  least  one  short-story  reprinted  in 
this  book. 

3.  Make  a  plan  of  at  least  one  well-known  short-story  not  included 
in  this  book. 

§  IV.  EXPRESSING  THE  MATERIAL 

Expressing  the  material  is  that  step  in  the  process  of 
literary  composition  which  has,  as  its  aim,  to  contribute 
style,  and,  for  its  process,  the  writing  of  rough  draft  and 
of  successive  revisions  to  the  attainment  of  the  finished 
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form.  For  the  short-story,  this  expression  differs  from 
that  for  other  types  of  literature  only  in  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  connotation — the  means  to  greater  emo- 
tional effect. 

§  IV:A.  THE  AIM  IN  EXPRESSING  THE 

MATERIAL 

The  aim  of  expressing  the  material  is  to  contribute 
style — a  style  that,  in  the  short-story,  must  be  especially 
connotative.  The  problem  is  so  to  present  the  details 
of  dialogue,  of  action,  and  of  the  author's  own  descrip- 
tion and  exposition,  as  to  set  forth  the  plot,  the  char- 
acters, the  background,  connotatively  if  we  can,  denota- 
tively if  we  must;  to  amplify  the  outline-plan,  so  coldly 
intellectual,  into  a  living  thing,  vitally  emotional. 

As  an  example  of  this  effectiveness  of  style — even  in 
a  student  theme — I  submit  the  following  story  written 
by  one  of  my  first-year  theologues  at  Union  Seminary: 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  VELVET  CARPET 

It  had  been  a  good  trip  up  to  date;  and  the  three  of  us  were  feding 
rather  blithe,  as  we  swung  along  down  the  shady  street,  humming 
the  harmony  of  a  Glee  Club  song.  In  each  right  hand  swung  a 
jaunty  little  cane;  in  each  left  hand  was  gripped  the  handle  of  a  suit- 
case; and  on  each  suitcase,  where  the  world  could  see,  was  a  marocm* 
and-white  poster-label  announcing  in  quiet  little  two-inch  letters 
that  we  were  members  of  the  Colgate  Musical  Organizatioiis,  on 
tour  through  the  East. 

Grif,  the  manager,  had  just  seen  us  all  safely  into  town,  and  had 
proceeded  to  assign  us.  We  three  were  on  our  way  to  Wayland's, 
"a  Colgate  man,"  Grif  had  told  us,  "and  a  prince."  So  we  strode 
up  the  steps  of  the  little  cottage  with  all  the  gay  confidence  that  comes 
when  Greek  is  about  to  meet  Greek. 

Wayland  greeted  us  with  all  grace  and  cordiality  as  the  little 
door  swung  open  and  we  walked  into  the  hallway.  But  we  could 
not  help  wondering  as  we  climbed  up  the  stairs  that  led  to  our  little 
room.  It  was  a  dingy  little  house,  with  wall-paper  that  was  dull 
and  worn.    The  floors  were  bare  except  for  strips  of  matting  heft 
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and  there;  and,  in  our  room,  between  the  bed  and  the  cot,  stood  an 
old  pine  wash-stand,  with  the  big  bowl  and  the  brimful  pitcher  which 
told  us  that  there  would  be  no  hot  bath  for  us  that  night.  We  never 
thought  of  complaint  or  even  discontent.  We  were  boys,  and  this 
was  part  of  a  huge  lark.  But  we  did  wonder  a  bit;  and,  as  we  shaved, 
and  togged  out  in  our  evening  clothes,  we  talked  it  over  in  quiet 
monotone. 

Then  we  went  down  to  dinner.  Wayland  was  waiting  for  us  in  a 
six-by-nine  room  off  the  hallway.  We  exchanged  the  commonplaces 
of  a  college  vocabulary  while  the  three  of  us  watched  our  host.  He 
was  still  young,  only  five  or  six  years  out  of  college;  but,  even  in  the 
dusk  of  evening,  we  could  see  that  lines  were  beginning  to  come  on 
his  face.  His  hair  was  very  thin;  and  there  was  a  stoop  in  his  should- 
ers that  is  not  characteristic  of  the  rising  college  chap.  He  had  been 
responding  to  all  our  quips  with  a  jollity  that  seemed  a  bit  forced 
even  then;  and  now  he  broke  into  the  conversation  with  a  new  subject. 

"Whenever  the  Clubs  have  come  our  way,  I  have  had  two  or  three 
of  the  boys  to  stay  with  me.  I  traveled  with  the  gang  in  the  old 
days;  and  then,  besides,  my  mother  likes  to  meet  the  youngsters. 
But  I  always  put  them  through  a  little  initiation  ceremony  before 
they  have  been  here  very  long.  I  have  them  join  a  league  of  mine. 
I  call  it  the  League  of  the  Velvet  Carpet.  And  I  pledge  all  its  mem- 
bers to  silence  as  to  its  secrets." 

His  voice  had  dropped  into  almost  a  whisper;  and  we  were  bending 
over  toward  him,  listening.  "  You  see, "  he  was  saying,  **  my  mother  " 
— then  a  door  jarred  softly  against  its  casement  somewhere  in  the 
rear  of  the  house,  and  Wayland  rose,  a  bit  nervously.  We  heard  a 
muffled  ** tap-tap"  that  baffled  us  for  a  moment;  then,  without  a 
sound,  the  curtains  that  shut  us  off  from  the  next  room  stirred  as  if 
moved  by  a  breeze;  a  thin  white  hand  reached  through  and  parted 
them.  There  in  the  doorway  stood  a  little  woman,  thin  and  gray,  her 
eyes  closed,  her  face  raised  inquiringly,  a  smile  of  sheer  happiness  on 
her  lips,  and  in  her  hand  a  cane  that  trembled  as  she  reached  it  for- 
ward into  the  dusky  shadows  of  that  room. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  there  in  silence.  It  was  most  uncanny. 
Then  her  lips  parted,  and  she  said  quietly,  "Arthur,  we  are  ready 
now."  He  stepped  toward  her  on  tiptoe,  took  her  arm  very  ten- 
derly, and  introduced  us  to  her.     She  was  blind. 

We  followed  them  into  the  dark  little  dining-room.  And  we 
noticed,  as  we  went,  what  we  had  not  seen  before.  From  her  chair 
in  the  parlor  to  her  place  at  the  table  ran  a  strip  of  thick  velvet  car- 
pet, that  yielded  to  her  step  like  those  magic  rugs  that  only  orientals 
weave.     From  the  table  to  her  own  room  just  beyond  ran  another 
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strip  of  precious  velvet.  Along  this  narrow  path  he  guided  her, 
her  feet  always  treading  the  soft  nap  of  the  fabric,  while  he  tiptoed 
over  the  bare  boards.  The  napkin  at  her  place  was  pure  linen, 
with  an  edge  of  delicate  hemstitch.  The  silver  at  her  place  was 
heavy  plate,  ornate  and  rich.  And  when  he  served  her,  he  used 
a  plate  of  fine  Haviland,  saving  the  heavy  crockery  for  himself 
and  his  guests.  ''The  League  of  the  Velvet  Carpet,"  he  had  said. 
Now  we  understood. 

What  the  whole  story  was,  I  never  knew.  We  left  very  early  the 
next  morning,  bound  for  another  engagement.  Nichols  and  Moore 
and  I  never  talked  about  it.  I  think  that  they  must  have  felt  as  I 
did,  that  we  had  joined  the  League,  and  that  the  bonds  of  silence 
were  on  us.  But  I  have  never  forgotten  the  prayer  of  thank^ving 
that  the  mother  offered  as  we  sat  down  to  that  simple  meal;  how  she 
praised  God  for  her  boy,  and  prayed  for  our  mothers. 

The  Times  came  out  the  next  morning  with  a  fine  account  of  our 
concert;  and  the  boys  got  hold  of  the  copies  just  before  our  train 
pulled  out.  But  I  did  not  see  the  story  until  noon.  I  was  off  in  the 
end  of  the  coach,  with  my  suitcase  on  my  knees  for  a  desk,  writing  a 
letter  hom^ — to  my  mother. 

Bernard  C.  Clausen. 

§  IV  :B.  THE   PROCESS  OF  EXPRESSING  THE 

MATERIAL 

To  this  end,  the  process  is  the  familiar  progression 
through  rough  draft  and  successive  revisions  to  the 
finished  form;  but,  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
emotional  effect,  much  of  which  results  from  the  sheer 
zest  of  the  expression,  the  rough  draft  takes  on  especial 
consequence.  In  the  short-story,  more  than  in  any 
other  literary  form,  the  rough  draft  must  be  written 
'*at  a  white  heat." 

Plot  and,  to  a  less  degree,  character  and  setting,  must 
be  presented.  So  far  as  possible,  the  plot  should  be 
expressed  in  dialogue  and  action:  what  the  characters 
say  and  what  they  do.  By  no  means  unimportant  is 
even  the  selection  of  significant  verbs  as  substitutes  for 
the  deadly  *'said  he"  and  **said  she" — (rf  verbs  that 
denote  the  tone  and  manner  of  speaking  or  the  accom- 
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panying  action,  of  verbs  that  connote  the  mental  state 
behind  the  speech.  If  dialogue  and  action  be  inadequate 
for  the  presentation  of  the  plot,  the  author  may  supple- 
ment these  with  his  own  words  of  description  and  exposi- 
tion; but  this  is  usually  far  less  effective.  Even  for 
characterization  and  setting,  the  author's  own  descrip- 
tion and  exposition  should  be  used  as  little  as  possible; 
for  the  plot,  preferably  not  at  all.  Let  your  reader  see 
and  hear  directly  what  the  characters  do  and  say:  do  not 
dilute  action  and  dialogue  with  an  infusion  of  your 
explanations.  As  an  example  of  the  effective  manage- 
ment of  dialogue  and  action  as  a  means  for  presentation 
of  the  plot,  analyze  the  opening  pages  of  Booth  Tarldng- 
ton's  Monsieur  Beatccaire: 

The  young  Frenchman  did  very  well  what  he  had  planned  to  do. 
His  guess  that  the  Duke  would  cheat  proved  good.  As  the  unshod 
half-dozen  figures  that  had  been  standing  noiselessly  in  the  entryway 
stole  softly  into  the  shadows  of  the  chamber,  he  leaned  across  the 
table  and  smilingly  plucked  a  card  out  of  the  big  Englishman's  sleeve. 

''Merci,  M.  le  Due!"  he  laughed,  rising  and  stepping  back  from 
the  table. 

The  Englishman  cried  out,  "It  means  the  dirty  work  of  silendi^; 
you  with  my  bare  hands!"  and  came  at  him. 

**Do  not  move,"  said  M.  Beaucaire,  so  sharply  that  the  other 
paused.     * '  Observe  behind  you . ' ' 

The  Englishman  [turned,  and  saw  what  trap  he  had  blundered 
into;  then  stood  transfixed,  impotent,  alternately  scarlet  with  rage 
and  white  with  the  vital  shame  of  discovery.     .     .     . 

"Will  monsieur  not  reseat  himself?"  M.  Beaucaire  made  a  low 
bow.  "So.  We  must  not  be  too  tire'  for  Lady  Malboume's  rout. 
Ha,  ha!  And  you,  Jean,  Victor,  and  you  others,  retire;  go  in  the 
hallway.  Attend  at  the  entrance,  Frangois.  So;  now  we  shall  talk. 
Monsieur,  I  wish  you  to  think  very  cool.  Then  listen;  I  will  be 
briefly.  It  is  that  I  am  well  known  to  be  all,  entire  hones*.  Gam- 
blist?  Ah,  yes;  true  and  mos'  profitable;  but  fair,  al — ^ways  fair; 
every  one  say  that.  Is  it  not  so?  Think  of  it.  And — is  there  never 
a  w'isper  come  to  M.  le  Due  that  not  all  people  belief  him  to  play 
al — ^ways  hones'?  Ha,  ha!  Did  it  almos'  be  said  to  him  las*  year, 
after  when  he  play'  with  Milor'  Tappin'ford  at  the  chocolate-house — " 

"You  dirty  scandal-monger!"  the  Duke  burst  out,  "I'll — ** 
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''  Monsieur,  monsieur!  '*  said  the  Frenchman.  '^  It  is  a  poor  valor 
to  insult  a  helpless  captor.  Can  he  retort  upon  his  own  victim? 
But  it  is  for  you  to  think  of  what  I  say.  .  .  .  Am  I  not  known 
for  being  hones'  and  fair  in  my  play,  and  will  I  not  be  belief',  even  I, 
when  I  lif  my  voice  and  charge  you  aloud  with  what  »  akeady 
w'isper'?  .  .  .  And  you  can  keep  out  of  France,  monsieur?  I 
have  lef  his  service,  but  I  have  still  the  ear  of  M.  de  Mirepoix,  and 
he  know'  I  never  lie.  Not  a  gentleman  will  play  you  when  you  come 
to  Paris." 

The  Englishman's  white  lip  showed  a  row  of  scarlet  dots  upon  it. 
"  How  much  do  you  want?  "  he  said. 

The  room  rang  with  the  gay  laughter  of  Beaucaire.  **  I  hoi'  your 
note'  for  seven-hunder'  pound'.  You  can  hacvt  them  nonflicar. 
.  .  .  Money,  ha,  ha!  What  I  want  with  money?  .  •  . 
Monsieur  and  me  goin'  to  Lady  Malboume's  ball  to-nigfat — ^M,  le 
Due  and  me !    .     .     .    You  goin'  present  me  to  Lady  Mary  Cailisle.' ** 

Characterization,  as  well  as  plot,  has  been  presented 
by  the  details  of  dialogue  and  action  in  the  passage  just 
quoted.  The  broken  but  sparkling  English  of  M.  Beau- 
caire connotes  his  personality  as  truly  as  the  growls  of 
the  Duke  of  Winterset  connote  his.  But  as  a  cleai^ 
example  of  characterization  through  dialogue  and  action — 
not  only  the  words  and  actions  of  the  person  characteriaed 
but  the  words  and  actions  of  the  characters  about  him — 
analyze  the  passage  following.  Observe,  inddentally, 
how  few — but  how  effective — ^are  the  comments  of  the 
author.  The  scene  is  that  in  which  Beaucaire,  who  bsm 
been  introduced  to  Bath  society  as  M.  le  Due  de  Quit* 
eaurien,  is  attacked  in  public  by  the  mounted  ruffians  ol 
the  Duke  of  Winterset,  his  unwilling  sponsor. 

The  Frenchman's  play  with  his  weapon  was  a  rev<dation  of  ifldll, 
the  more  extraordinary  as  he  hdd  ia  his  hand  only  a  li|^  dnm 
sword.  But  the  ring  closed  about  him,  and  his  keen  defease  coidd 
not  avail  him  for  more  than  a  few  moments.  Lady  14ary's€lttridMni» 
the  gallants  of  her  escort,  rode  up  dose  to  the  coadi  and  Brircfad 
it,  not  interfering. 
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"Sir  Hugh  Guilford!"  cried  Lady  Mary  wildly,  "if  you  will  not 
help  him,  give  me  your  sword!"  She  would  have  leaped  to  the 
ground,  but  Sir  Hugh  held  the  door. 

"Sit  quiet,  madam,"  he  said  to  her;  then,  to  the  man  on  the  box, 
"Drive  on." 

"  If  he  does,  I'll  kill  him ! "  she  cried  fiercely.  "Ah,  what  cowards! 
Will  you  see  the  Duke  murdered?" 

"The  Duke!"  laughed  Guilford.  "They  will  not  kill  him.  unless 
— ^be  easy,  dear  madam,  'twill  be  explained.  Gad's  life!"  he  mut- 
tered to  Molyneux.  "'Twere  time  the  varlet  had  his  lashing! 
D'ye  hear  her?" 

"Barber  or  no  barber,"  answered  Molyneaux,  "I  wish  I  had 
warned  him.  He  fights  as  few  gentlemen  could.  Ah-^-ah!  Look 
at  that!    'Tis  a  shame!"     .     .     . 

For  a  moment  there  was  even  a  chance  that  M.  Beaucaire  might 
have  the  best  of  it.  Two  of  his  adversaries  were  prostrate,  more 
than  one  were  groaning,  and  the  indomitable  Frenchman  had  actually 
almost  beat  off  the  ruffians,  when,  by  a  trick,  he  was  overcome.    .     . 

"Truss  him  up,  lads,"  said  the  heavy  voice.  "Clear  the  way  in 
front  of  the  coach,  There  sit  those  whom  we  avenge  upon  a  pre- 
sumptuous lackey.  Now,  Whiff  en,  you  have  a  fair  audience;  lay 
on  and  baste  him." 

Two  men  began  to  drag  M.  Beaucaire  toward  a  great  oak  by  the 
roadside.  Another  took  from  his  saddle  a  heavy  whip  with  three 
thongs. 

"A  mot,  FranQois!'' 

There  was  borne  on  the  breeze  an  answer — "  Monseigneurl  Man" 
seigneur!'*  The  cry  grew  louder  suddenly.  The  clatter  of  hoofs 
urged  to  an  anguish  of  speed  sounded  on  the  night.  M.  Beaucaire's 
servants  had  lagged  sorely  behind,  but  they  made  up  for  it  now. 
Almost  before  the  noise  of  their  own  steeds,  they  came  riding  down 
the  moonlit  aisle  between  the  mists.  Chosen  men,  these  servants  of 
Beaucaire,  and,  like  a  thunderbolt,  they  fell  upon  the  astounded 
cavaliers. 

"Chateaurien!  Chateaurien!"  they  shouted,  and  smote  so  swiftly 
that,  through  lack  of  time,  they  showed  no  proper  judgment,  dis- 
criminating nothing  between  non-combatants  and  their  master's 
foes.  They  charged  first  into  the  group  about  M.  Beaucaire,  and 
broke  and  routed  it  utterly.  Two  of  them  leaped  to  the  young  man's 
side,  while  the  other  four,  swerving,  scarce  losing  the  momentum  of 
their  onset,  bore  on  upon  the  gentlemen  near  the  coach,  who  went 
down  beneath  the  fierceness  of  the  onslaught,  curding  manfully. 
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"Our  just  deserts/'  said  Mr.  Molyneux,  his  mouth  full  of  dust 

and  philosophy.' 

Here,  in  the  passage  quoted,  we  have,  besides  other 
matters,  excellent  characterization:  not  of  Beaucaire 
only,  but  of  Molyneaux,  and  Lady  Mary,  and  the  servants 
of  Beaucaire;  and,  had  I  not  been  forced,  from  lack  of 
space,  to  omit  portions  of  the  passage,  we  should  have 
had  still  more.  Note  especially  how  the  attitude  of 
Molyneaux  and  Lady  Mary  and  the  servants  toward 
Beaucaire — even  the  cry  of  '*  Monseigneur ! " — Phelps  us  to 
realize  that  the  hero  is  something  more  than  either  the 
barber  of  the  French  ambassador,  or  the  French  gambler, 
M.  Beaucaire,  or  even,  as  he  had  been  introduced  to 
Bath  society,  his  grace  the  Due  de  Chateaurien:  in 
short,  that  the  hero  is — a  tnan. 

Setting,  however,  as  well  as  plot  and  characterizationt 
are  in  the  bits  of  speech  and  action  quoted  above.  For 
setting  presented  in  the  dialogue,  recall  the  command  of 
Winterset :  "  *  Clear  the  way  in  front  of  the  coach.  There 
sit  those  whom  we  avenge  upon  a  presumptuous  lackey.**' 
For  setting  incidental  to  the  action,  recall  the  sentence, 
''Two  men  began  to  drag  Beaucaire  toward  a  great  oak 
by  the  roadside'';  or  that  later  sentence,  "Almost  before 
the  noise  of  their  own  steeds,  they  came  riding  dawn  the 
moonlit  aisle  between  the  mists."  These  examples  are* 
typical;  yet,  now  and  then,  an  author  may  venture  to 
present  his  setting  through  his  own  description.  Such, 
in  the  following  paragraph,  is  the  method  of  presenting 
setting  in  the  first  two  sentences: 

There  fell  a  clear  September  night,  when  the  moon  was  radiant 
over  town  and  country,  over  cobbled  streets  and  winding  roads. 
From  the  fields,  the  mists  rose  slowly,  and  the  air  was  mild  and 
fragrant,  while  distances  were  white  and  full  of  mystery.  All  of  Bath 
that  pretended  to  fashion  or  condition  was  present  that  evening  at  a 
file  at  the  house  of  a  country  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood.    When 
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the  stately  junket  was  concluded,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  M.  de 
Chateaurien  to  form  one  of  the  escort  of  Lady  Mary's  carriage  for 
the  return.  As  they  took  the  road,  Sir  Hugh  Guilford  and  Mr.  Banti- 
son,  engaging  in  indistinct  but  vigorous  remonstrance  with  Mr. 
Molyneux  over  some  matter,  fell  fifty  or  more  paces  behind,  where 
they  continued  to  ride,  keeping  up  their  argument.  Half  a  dozen 
other  gallants  rode  in  advance,  muttering  among  themselves,  or 
attended  laxly  upon  Lady  Mary's  aunt  on  the  other  side  of  the  coach, 
while  the  happy  Frenchman  was  permitted  to  ride  close  to  that 
adorable  window  which  framed  the  fairest  face  in  England. 

Here,  for  an  entire  paragraph,  we  have  description  or 
a  blending  of  exposition  with  narrative;  and,  as  the  func- 
tion of  the  passage — in  the  opening  sentences  of  pure 
description  most  of  all — ^we  have  nothing  but  to  give 
the  setting  for  the  attack  upon  Beaucaire,  previously 
quoted,  and,  in  the  remonstrance  and  muttering  of  the 
gallants,  a  connotation  of  impending  trouble.  Such  a 
descriptive  passage  is  excellent,  but  it  is  a  device  one 
ought  to  use  with  caution.  The  more  one  can  present 
the  setting  incidentally  in  the  dialogue  and  action,  the 
better. 

Such  are  the  methods  by  which,  in  the  rough  draft 
and  in  the  successive  revisions  of  our  short-story,  we 
are  to  endeavor  to  present  our  plot,  our  characters,  and 
our  setting,  with  the  highest  denotative  and,  especially, 
the  highest  connotative  significance.  To  all  this  might 
well  be  added  a  review  of  effectivenss — especially  of 
emotional  effectiveness — in  the  whole  composition,  the 
paragraph,  the  sentence,  and  the  word,  and  of  correct- 
ness in  the  last  three  units  named;  but  I  forbear.  So, 
also,  might  be  added  a  bookful  of  practical  suggestions 
such  as  you  will  find  in  any  volume  devoted  to  the  writing 
of  the  short-story:  suggestions  ranging  from  a  reminder 
that,  in  conversation,  one  must  begin  a  new  paragraph 
each  time  the  speaker  changes,  to  the  advice  that  the 
title — ^which  is  usually  the  last  thing  to  be  determined — 
ought  to  be  selected  especially  for  its  connotation.    These 
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practical  suggestions,  likewise,  I  must  pass  over.  In- 
stead let  me  ask  you  to  re-read  the  passages  from  Man^ 
sieur  Beaticaire,  just  quoted,  and  those  other  pas8£^;es 
and  the  summary  of  the  story  printed  near  the  close  of 
Chapter  III,  and  to  notice  how  all  these  details  of  con- 
versation, of  action,  and  of  description  or  exposition,  are 
expressed  in  a  style  calculated  not  merely  to  convey 
intellectual  information  as  to  plot  and  character  and 
setting,  but,  particularly,  to  convey  to  the  reader  the 
desired  emotional  effect.  This  is  a  story  that  we  read 
not  merely  to  satisfy  an  intellectual  curiosity  as  to  how 
it  all  comes  out,  but  for  the  joy  we  find  along  the  way 
in  our  sympathetic  participation  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
masquerading  prince — our  joy  in  the  spirit  of  romance. 
To  secure,  in  our  own  short-stories,  this  emotional  effect, 
our  style  must  be,  like  Mr.  Tarkington's,  not  merely 
denotative  but  connotative. 

EXERCISE  IV:  EXPRESSING  THE  MATERIAL 

1.  Upon  the  outline  prepared  under  Exercise  III,  compose  a 
1 000-1500  word  short-story. 

2.  Discuss  in  detail  the  style  of  one  or  more  of  the  short-stories 
previously  printed  in  this  book. 

3.  Discuss  in  detail  the  style  of  one  or  more  of  the  ahort-stories 
read  outside. 

To  conclude:  The  efficient  composition  of  the  sh<Mt- 
story  is  to  be  attained  through  the  four  familiar  steps 
of  gathering,  synthesizing,  oi^^anizing,  and  expressing  of 
the  material,  all  mth  especial  reference  to  producing 
upon  the  reader  a  predetermined  effect  that  is  emotional. 
To  this  end,  the  writer  will  gather  his  material  with 
particular  reference  to  its  connotation;  will  synthesize 
it  with  particular  reference  to  its  connotation;  will  organ*- 
ize  it,  and  express  it,  with  the  same  quality  in  mind. 
Or,  again  to  reiterate  the  words  of  Poe:  the  "skilful 
literary  artist    .    .     .    having  conceived  with  deliberate 
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care  a  certain  unique  or  single  effect  to  be  wrought  out, 
he  then  invents  such  incidents — ^he  then  combines  such 
events — as  may  best  aid  him  in  establishing  this  precon- 
ceived effect.  ...  In  the  whole  composition,  there 
should  be  no  word  written  of  which  the  tendency,  direct 
or  indirect,  is  not  to  the  one  preestablished  design." 

EXERCISE  V:  THE  SHORT-STORY 

Discuss,  with  respect  to  material,  central  thought  and  feeling, 
structure,  and  style,  the  following  short-stories: 

MR.  TRAVERSES  FIRST  HUNT^ 

BY  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 

Young  Travers,  who  had  been  engaged  to  a  girl  down  on  Long 
Island  for  the  last  three  months,  only  met  her  father  and  brother  a 
few  weeks  before  the  day  set  for  the  wedding.  The  brother  is  a 
master  of  hounds  near  Southampton,  and  shared  the  eicpense  of 
importing  a  pack  from  England  with  Van  Bibber.  The  father  and 
son  talked  horse  all  day  and  until  one  in  the  morning;  for  they  owned 
fast  thoroughbreds,  and  entered  them  at  the  Sheepshead  Bay  and 
other  racetracks.  Old  Mr.  Paddock,  the  father  of  the  girl  to  whom 
Travers  was  engaged,  had  often  said  that,  when  a  young  man  asked 
him  for  his  daughter's  hand,  he  would  ask  him  in  return^  not  if  he 
had  lived  straight,  but  if  he  could  ride  straight.  And  on  his  answer- 
ing this  question  in  the  affirmative  depended  his  gaining  her  parent's 
consent.  Travers  had  met  Miss  Paddock  and  her  mother  in  Europe, 
while  the  men  of  the  family  were  at  home.  He  was  invited  to  their 
place  in  the  fall  when  the  hunting  season  opened,  and  spent  the 
evening  most  pleasantly  and  satisfactorily  with  hisfianUe  in  a  comer 
of  the  drawing-room.  But,  as  soon  as  the  women  had  gone,  young 
Paddock  joined  him  and  said,  "You  ride,  of  course?"  Travers  had 
never  ridden;  but  he  had  been  prompted  by  Miss  Paddock  how  to 
answer,  and  so  said  there  was  nothing  he  liked  better.  As  he  ex- 
pressed it,  he  would  rather  ride  than  sleep. 

"That's  good,"  said  Paddock.  "I'll  give  you  a  mount  on  Satan 
to-morrow  morning  at  the  meet.  He  is  a  bit  nasty  at  the  start  of 
the  season;  and  ever  since  he  killed  Wallis,  the  second  groom,  last 
year,  none  of  us  care  much  to  ride  him.  But  you  can  manage  him, 
no  doubt.    He'll  just  carry  your  weight." 

'Reproduced,  by  permission  of  Harper  and  Brothers  and  of  Charles  Belmont 
Davis,  Esq. ,  from  Van  Bibber  and  Others.    Copyright  1 892  by  Harper  and  Brothers.  • 
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Mr.  Travers  dreamed  that  night  of  taking  large,  desperate  leaps 
into  space  on  a  wild  horse  that  snorted  forth  flames,  and  that  rose 
at  solid  stone  walls  as  though  they  were  hayricks. 

He  was  tempted  to  say  he  was  ill  in  the  morning — which  was,  con- 
sidering his  state  of  mind,  more  or  less  true — ^but,  as  he  concluded 
that  he  would  have  to  ride  sooner  or  later  during  his  visit,  and  that, 
if  he  did  break  his  neck,  it  would  be  in  a  good  cause,  he  determined 
to  do  his  best.  He  did  not  want  to  ride  at  all,  for  two  excellent 
reasons — first,  because  he  wanted  to  live  for  Miss  Paddock's  sake, 
and,  second,  because  he  wanted  to  live  for  his  own. 

The  next  morning  was  a  most  forbidding  and  doleful-looking 
morning,  and  young  Travers  had  great  hopes  that  the  meet  would 
be  declared  off;  but,  just  as  he  lay  in  doubt,  the  servant  knocked  at 
his  door  with  his  riding  things  and  his  hot  water. 

He  came  downstairs  looking  very  miserable  indeed.  Satan  had 
been  taken  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  meet,  and  Travers 
viewed  him  on  his  arrival  there  with  a  sickening  sense  of  fear  as  he 
saw  him  pulling  three  grooms  off  their  feet. 

Travers  decided  that  he  would  stay  with  his  feet  on  solid  earth 
just  as  long  as  he  could;  and,  when  the  hounds  were  thrown  off  and 
the  rest  had  started  at  a  gallop,  he  waited,  tmder  the  pretence  of 
ad j  usting  his  gaiters,  until  they  were  all  well  away.  Then  he  denched 
his  teeth,  crammed  his  hat  down  over  his  ears,  and  scrambled  up  on 
to  the  saddle.  His  feet  fell  quite  by  accident  into  the  stirrups;  and 
the  next  instant  he  was  off  after  the  others,  with  an  indistinct  feeling 
that  he  was  on  a  locomotive  that  was  jumping  the  ties.  Satan  was 
in  among  and  had  passed  the  other  horses  in  less  than  five  minutei, 
and  was  so  close  on  the  hounds  that  the  whippers»in  gave  a  cry  of 
warning.  But  Travers  could  as  soon  have  pulled  a  b(Mit  back  from 
going  over  the  Niagara  Falls  as  Satan;  and  it  was  only  because  the 
hounds  were  well  ahead  that  saved  them  from  having  Satan  ride 
them  down.  Travers  had  taken  hold  of  the  saddle  with  his  left  hand- 
to  keep  himself  down,  and  sawed  and  swayed  on  the  reins  with  his 
right.  He  shut  his  eyes  whenever  Satan  jumped,  and  never  knew 
how  he  happened  to  stick  on;  but  he  did  stick  on,  and  was  so  far 
ahead  that  no  one  could  see  in  the  misty  morning  just  how  badly  he 
rode.  As  it  was,  for  daring  and  speed  he  led  the  field;  and  not  even 
young  Paddock  was  near  him  from  the  start. 

There  was  a  broad  stream  in  front  of  him,  and  a  hill  just  on  its 
other  side.  No  one  had  ever  tried  to  take  this  at  a  jump.  It  was 
considered  more  of  a  swim  than  anything  else,  and  the  hunters 
always  crossed  it  by  the  bridge,  towards  the  left.  Travers  saw  the 
bridge  and  tried  to  jerk  Satan's  bead  in  that  direction;  but  Satan 
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kept  right  on  as  straight  as  an  express-train  over  the  prairie.  Fences 
and  trees  and  furrows  passed  by  and  under  Travers  like  a  panorama 
run  by  electricity,  and  he  only  breathed  by  accident.  They  went  on 
at  the  stream  and  the  hill  beyond  as  though  they  were  riding  at  a 
stretch  of  turf,  and,  though  the  whole  field  set  up  a  shout  of  warning 
and  dismay,  Travers  could  only  gasp  and  shut  his  eyes.  He  remem- 
bered the  fate  of  the  second  groom  and  shivered.  Then  the  horse 
rose  like  a  rocket,  lifting  Travers  so  high  in  the  air  that  he  thought 
Satan  would  never  come  down  again;  but  he  did  come  down,  with 
his  feet  bunched,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  The  next 
instant  he  was  up  and  over  the  hill,  and  had  stopped  panting  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  pack  that  were  snarling  and  snapping  around  the 
fox. 

And  then  Travers  showed  that  he  was  a  thoroughbred,  even 
though  he  could  not  ride;  for  he  hastily  fumbled  for  his  cigar-case, 
and,  when  the  field  came  pounding  up  over  the  bridge  and  around 
the  hill,  they  saw  him  seated  nonchalantly  on  his  saddle,  puffing 
critically  at  a  cigar  and  giving  Satan  patronizing  pats  on  the  head. 

"My  dear  girl,"  said  old  Mr.  Paddock  to  his  daughter  as  they 
rode  back,  "if  you  love  that  young  man  of  yours  and  want  to  keep 
him,  make  him  promise  to  give  up  riding.  A  more  reckless  and 
more  brilliant  horseman  I  have  never  seen.  He  took  that  double 
jump  at  the  gate  and  that  stream  like  a  centaur.  But  he  wiU  break 
his  neck  sooner  or  later,  and  he  ought  to  be  stopped." 

Young  Paddock  was  so  delighted  with  his  prospective  brother-in- 
law's  great  riding  that  that  night  in  the  smoking-room  he  made  him 
a  present  of  Satan  before  all  the  men. 

"  No,"  said  Travers,  gloomily,  "  I  can't  take  him.  Your  sister  has 
asked  me  to  give  up  what  is  dearer  to  me  than  anything  next  to  her- 
self, and  that  is  my  riding.  You  see,  she  is  absurdly  anxious  for  my 
safety,  and  she  has  asked  me  to  promise  never  to  ride  again,  and  I 
have  given  my  word." 

A  chorus  of  sympathetic  remonstrance  rose  from  the  men. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Travers  to  her  brother,  "it  is  rough;  but  it 
just  shows  what  sacrifices  a  man  will  make  for  the  woman  he  loves." 

THE  MASQUE  OF  THE  RED  DEATH » 

BY  EDGAR   ALLAN  POE 

The  "Red  Death"  had  long  devastated  the  country.  No  pesti- 
lence had  ever  been  so  fatal,  or  so  hideous.  Blood  was  its  avatar 
and  its  seal — the  redness  and  the  horror  of  blood.    There  were  sharp 

>  Reproduced,  by  permission,  from  the   Stedman-Woodbury   text.    Copyright 
1894  by  Stone  &  Kimball;  Duffield  &  Company,  Successors. 
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pains,  and  sudden  dizziness,  and  then  prpfuse  bleeding  at  the  pores, 
with  dissolution.  The  scarlet  stains  upon  the  body,  and  e^iecially 
upon  the  face,  of  the  victim  were  the  pest-ban  which  shut  him  out 
from  the  aid  and  from  the  sympathy  of  his  fellowmen.  And  the 
whole  seizure,  progress,  and  termination  of  the  disease  were  the 
incidents  of  half  an  hour. 

But  the  Prince  Prospero  was  happy  and  dauntless  and  sagacious. 
When  his  dominions  were  half  depopulated,  he  summoned  to  his 
presence  a  thousand  hale  and  light-hearted  friends  from  among  the 
knights  and  dames  of  his  court,  and,  with  these,  retired  to  the  deep 
seclusion  of  one  of  his  castellated  abbeys.  This  was  an  extensive  and 
magnificent  structure,  the  creation  of  the  Prince's  own  ^eccentric 
yet  august  taste.  A  strong  and  lofty  wall  girdled  it  in.  This  wall 
had  gates  of  iron.  The  courtiers,  having  entered,  brought  furnacses 
and  massy  hammers,  and  welded  the  bolts.  They  resolved  to  leave 
means  neither  of  ingress  or  egress  to  the  sudden  impulses  of  despair 
or  of  frenzy  from  within.  The  abbey  was  amply  provisioned.  With 
such  precautions,  the  courtiers  might  bid  defiance  to  contagion. 
The  external  world  could  take  care  of  itself.  In  the  meantime,  it 
was  folly  to  grieve,  or  to  think.  The  Prince  had  provided  all  the 
appliances  of  pleasure.  There  were  buffoons,  there  were  improvisa- 
tori,  there  were  ballet-dancers,  there  were  musicians,  there  was 
Beauty,  there  was  wine.  All  these  and  security  were  within. 
Without  was  the  "Red  Death." 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  bionth  of  his  seclunoa, 
and  while  the  pestilence  raged  most  furiou^  abroad,  that  the 
Prince  Prospero  entertained  his  thousand  friends  at  a  masked  ball 
of  the  most  unusual  magnificence. 

It  was  a  voluptuous  scene,  that  masquerade.  But  first  let  me 
tell  of  the  rooms  in  which  it  was  held.  Tha^  were  sev^i — an  im- 
perial suite.  In  many  palaces,  however,  such  suites  form  a  long 
and  straight  vista,  while  the  folding-doors  slide  back  nearly  to  the 
walls  on  either  hand,  so  that  the  view  of  the  whole  extmit  is  scarcely 
impeded.  Here  the  case  was  very  different,  as  might  lilEtve  been 
expected  from  the  Prince's  love  of  the  bizarre.  The  apartments 
were  so  irregularly  disposed  that  the  vision  embraced  but  little 
more  than  one  at  a  time.  There  was  a  sharp  turn  at  every  twenty 
or  thirty  yards,  and  at  each  turn  a  novel  effect.  To  the  right  and 
left,  in  the  middle  of  each  wall,  a  tall  and  narrow  Gothic  window 
looked  out  upon  a  closed  corridor  which  pursued  the  windings  of  the 
suite.  These  windows  were  of  stained  glass,  whose  color  varied  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  hue  of  the  decorations  of  the  chamber 
into  which  it  opened.    That  at  the  eastern  extremity  was  hung,  for 
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example,  in  blue — and  vividly  blue  were  its  windows.  The  second 
chamber  was  purple  in  its  ornaments  and  tapestries,  and  here  the 
panes  were  purple.  The  third  was  green  throughout,  and  so  were 
the  casements.  The  fourth  was  furnished  and  lighted  with  orange, 
the  fifth  with  white,  the  sixth  with  violet.  The  seventh  apartment 
was  closely  shrouded  in  black  velvet  tapestries  that  hung  all  over 
the  ceiling  and  down  the  walls,  falling  in  heavy  folds  upon  a  carpet 
of  the  same  material  and  hue.  But,  in  this  chamber  only,  the  color 
of  the  windows  failed  to  correspond  with  the  decorations.  The 
panes  here  were  scarlet — a  deep  blood-color.  Now  in  no  one  of 
the  seven  apartments  was  there  any  lamp  or  candelabrum,  amid 
the  profusion  of  golden  ornaments  that  lay  scattered  to  and  fro 
or  depended  from  the  roof.  There  was  no  light  of  any  kind  emanat- 
ing from  lamp  or  candle  within  the  suite  of  chambers.  But,  in  the 
corridors  that  followed  the  suite,  there  stood,  opposite  to  each 
window,  a  heavy  tripod,  bearing  a  brazier  of  fire,  that  projected  its 
rays  through  the  tinted  glass  and  so  glaringly  illumined  the  room. 
And  thus  were  produced  a  multitude  of  gaudy  and  fantastic  appear- 
ances. But,  in  the  western  or  black  chamber,  the  effect  of  the  fire- 
light that  streamed  upon  the  dark  hangings  through  the  blood-tinted 
panes  was  ghastly  in  the  extreme,  and  produced  so  wild  a  look  upon 
the  countenances  of  those  who  entered  that  there  were  few  of  the 
company  bold  enough  to  set  foot  within  its  precincts  at  all. 

It  was  in  this  apartment,  also,  that  there  stood  against  the  western 
wall  a  gigantic  clock  of  ebony.  Its  pendulum  swung  to  and  fro  with 
a  dull,  heavy,  monotonous  clang;  and,  when  the  minute-hand  made 
the  circuit  of  the  face,  and  the  hour  was  to  be  stricken,  there  came 
from  the  brazen  lungs  of  the  clock  a  sound  which  was  clear  and  loud 
and  deep  and  exceedingly  musical,  but  of  so  peculiar  a  note  and 
emphasis  that,  at  each  lapse  of  an  hour,  the  musicians  of  the  orchestra 
were  constrained  to  pause,  momentarily,  in  their  performance,  to 
hearken  to  the  sound;  and  thus  the  waltzers  perforce  ceased  their 
evolutions;  and  there  was  a  brief  disconcert  of  the  whole  gay  company; 
and,  while  the  chimes  of  the  clock  yet  rang,  it  was  observed  that 
the  giddiest  grew  pale,  and  the  more  aged  and  sedate  passed  their 
hands  over  their  brows  as  if  in  confused  revery  or  meditation.  But, 
when  the  echoes  had  fully  ceased,  a  light  laughter  at  once  prevaded 
the  assembly;  the  musicians  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled  as  if  at 
their  own  nervousness  and  folly,  and  made  whispering  vows,  each 
to  the  other,  that  the  next  chiming  of  the  clock  should  produce  in 
them  no  similar  emotion;  and  then,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  minutes 
(which  embrace  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  seconds  of  the 
Time  that  flies),  there  came  yet  another  chiming  of  the  clock,  and 
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then  were  the  same  disconcert  and  tremulousness  and  meditation  as 
before. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  things,  it  was  a  gay  and  magnificent  revel. 
The  tastes  of  the  Prince  were  peculiar.  He  had  a  fine  eye  for  col(»^ 
and  effects.  He  disregarded  the  decora  of  mere  fashion.  His  plans 
were  bold  and  fiery,  and  his  conceptions  glowed  with  barbaric  lustre. 
There  are  some  who  would  have  thought  him  mad.  His  followers 
felt  that  he  was  not.  It  was  necessary  to  hear  and  see  and  touch 
him  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not. 

He  had  directed,  in  great  part,  the  movable  embellishments  of  the 
seven  chambers,  upon  occasion  of  this  great  fite;  and  it  was  his  own 
guiding  taste  which  had  given  character  to  the  masqueraders.  Be 
sure  they  were  grotesque.  There  were  much  glare  and  glitter  and 
piquancy  and  phantasm — much  of  what  has  been  since  seen  in 
Hemani.  There  were  arabesque  figures  with  unsuited  limbs  and 
appointments.  There  were  delirious  fancies  such  as  the  madman 
fashions.  There  was  much  of  the  beautiful,  much  of  the  wanton, 
much  of  the  bizarre,  something  of  the  terrible,  and  not  a  little  of  that 
which  might  have  excited  disgust.  To  and  fro  in  the  seven  chambers 
there  stalked,  in  fact,  a  multitude  of  dreams.  And  these — the 
dreams — writhed  in  and  about,  taking  hue  from  the  rooms,  and 
causing  the  wild  music  of  the  orchestra  to  seem  as  the  echo  of  thdr 
steps.  And,  anon,  there  strikes  the  ebony  clock  which  stands  in  the 
hall  of  the  velvet.  And  then,  for  a  moment,  all  is  still,  and  all  is 
silent  save  the  voice  of  the  clock.  The  dreams  are  stiff-frozen  as 
they  stand.  But  the  echoes  of  the  chime  die  away — they  have 
endured  but  an  instant — and  a  light,  half-subdued  laughter  floats 
after  them  as  they  depart.  And  now  again  the  music  swells,  and 
the  dreams  live,  and  writhe  to  and  fro  more  merrily  than  ever,  taking 
hue  from  the  many  tinted  windows  through  which  stream  the  rays 
from  the  tripods.  But,  to  the  chambo*  which  lies  most  westwardly 
of  the  seven,  there  are  now  none  of  the  maskers  who  venture;  for  the 
night  is  waning  away,  and  there  flows  a  ruddier  light  through  the 
blood-colored  panes;  and  the  blackness  of  the  sable  drapery  appalls; 
and,  to  him  whose  foot  falls  upon  the  sable  carpet,  there  comes  from 
the  near  clock  of  ebony  a  muffled  peal  more  solenmly  emphatic  than 
any  which  reaches  their  ears  who  indulge  in  the  more  remote  gayeties 
of  the  other  apartments. 

But  these  other  apartments  were  densely  crowded,  and  in  them 
beat  feverishly  the  heart  of  life.  And  the  revd  went  whirlingly  on, 
until,  at  length,  there  commenced  the  sounding  of  midnight  upon 
the  clock.  And  then  the  music  ceased,  as  I  have  told;  and  the 
evolutions  of  the  waltzers  were  quieted;  and  there  was  an  uneaqr 
cessation  of  all  things  as  before.    But  now  there  were  twelve  strokai 
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to  be  sounded  by  the  bell  of  the  clock;  and  thus  it  happened,  perhaps, 
that  more  of  thought  crept,  with  more  of  time,  into  the  meditations 
of  the  thoughtful  among  those  who  reveled.  And  thus  too  it  hap- 
pened, perhaps,  that  before  the  last  echoes  of  the  last  chime  had 
utterly  sunk  into  silence,  there  were  many  individuals  in  the  crowd 
who  had  found  leisure  to  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  masked 
figure  which  had  arrested  the  attention  of  no  single  individual 
before.  And  the  rumor  of  this  new  presence  having  spread  itself 
whisperingly  around,  there  arose  at  length  from  the  whole  company 
a  buzz,  or  murmur,  expressive  of  disapprobation  and  surprise — ^then, 
finally,  of  terror,  of  horror,  and  of  disgust. 

In  an  assembly  of  phantasms  such  as  I  have  painted,  it  may  Well 
be  supposed  that  no  ordinary  appearance  could  have  excited  such 
sensation.  In  truth,  the  masquerade  license  of  the  night  was  nearly 
unlimited;  but  the  figure  in  question  had  out-Heroded  Herod,  and 
gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  even  the  Prince's  indefinite  decorum. 
There  are  chords  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  reckless  which  cannot 
be  touched  without  emotion.  Even  with  the  utterly  lost,  to  whom 
life  and  death  are  equally  jests,  there  are  matters  of  which  no  jest 
can  be  made.  The  whole  company,  indeed,  seemed  now  deeply  to 
feel  that,  in  the  costume  and  bearing  of  the  stranger,  neither  wit  nor 
propriety  existed.  The  figure  was  tall  and  gaunt,  and  shrouded 
from  head  to  foot  in  the  habiliments  of  the  grave.  The  mask  which 
concealed  the  visage  was  made  so  nearly  to  resemble  the  countenance 
of  a  stiffened  corpse  that  the  closest  scrutiny  must  have  had  difficulty 
in  detecting  the  cheat.  And  yet  all  this  might  have  been  endured,  if 
not  approved,  by  the  mad  revelers  around.  But  the  mummer  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  assume  the  type  of  the  Red  Death.  His  vesture 
was  dabbled  in  blood — and  his  broad  brow,  with  all  the  features  of 
the  face,  was  besprinkled  with  the  scarlet  horror. 

When  the  eyes  of  Prince  Prospero  fell  upon  this  spectral  image 
(which  with  a  slow  and  solemn  movement,  as  if  more  fully  to  sustain 
its  rdlcj  stalked  to  and  fro  among  the  waltzers),  he  was  seen  to  be 
convulsed,  in  the  first  moment,  with  a  strong  shudder  either  of  terror 
or  distaste;  but,  in  the  next,  his  brow  reddened  with  rage. 

"Who  dares?"  he  demanded  hoarsely  of  the  courtiers  who  stood 
near  him — "who  dares  insult  us  with  this  blasphemous  mockery? 
Seize  him  and  unmask  him — that  we  may  know  whom  we  have  to 
hang  at  sunrise,  from  the  battlements!" 

It  was  in  the  eastern  or  blue  chamber  in  which  stood  the  Prince 
Prospero  as  he  uttered  these  words.  They  rang  throughout  the 
seven  rooms  loudly  and  clearly — for  the  Prince  was  a  bold  and  robust 
man,  and  the  music  had  become  hushed  at  the  waving  of  his  hand. 
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It  was  in  the  blue  room  where  stood  the  Prince,  with  a  group  of 
pale  courtiers  by  his  side.  At  first,  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a  slight 
rushing  movement  of  this  group  in  the  direction  of  the  intruder,  who 
at  the  moment  was  also  near  at  hand,  and  now;  with  deliberate  an^ 
stately  step,  made  closer  approach  to  the  speaker.  But  from  a  cer- 
tain nameless  awe  with  which  the  mad  assumptions  of  the  mummer 
had  inspired  the  whole  party,  there  were  found  none  who  put  forth 
hand  to  seize  him;  so  that,  unimpeded,  he  passed  within  a  yard  of 
the  Prince's  person;  and,  while  the  vast  assembly,  as  if  with  one 
impulse,  shrank  from  the  centres  of  the  rooms  to  the  walls,  he  made 
his  way  uninterruptedly,  but  with  the  same  solemn  and  measured 
step  which  had  distinguished  him  from  the  first,  through  the  blue 
chamber  to  the  purple — ^through  the  purple  to  the  green — through 
the  green  to  the  orange — ^through  this  again  to  the  white — and  even 
thence  to  the  violet,  ere  a  decided  movement  had  been  made  to 
arrest  him.  It  was  then,  however,  that  the  Prince  Prospcro,  mad- 
dening with  rage  and  the  shame  of  his  own  moment^uy  cowardice, 
rushed  hurriedly  through  the  six  chambers,  while  none  followed  him 
on  account  of  a  deadly  terror  that  had  seized  upon  all.  He  bore 
aloft  a  drawn  dagger,  and  had  approached,  in  rapid  impetuosity,  to 
within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  retreating  figure,  when  the  latter, 
having  attained  the  extremity  of  the  velvet  apartment,  turned  sud- 
denly and  confronted  his  pursuer.  There  was  a  sharp  cry — and  the 
dagger  dropped  gleaming  upon  the  sabk  carpet,  upon  which,  instantly 
afterwards,  fell  prostrate  in  death  the  Prince  Prospero.  Then,  sum- 
moning the  wild  courage  of  despair,  a  throng  of  the  revelers  at  once 
threw  themselves  into  the  black  apartment,  and,  seizing  the  mum- 
mer, whose  tall  figure  stood  erect  and  motionless  within  the  shadow 
of  the  ebony  clock,  gasped  in  unutterable  horror  at  finding  the  grave 
cerements  and  corpse-like  mask,  which  they  handled  with  so  violent 
a  rudeness,  untenanted  by  any  tangible  form. 

And  now  was  acknowledged  the  presence  of  the  Red  Death.  He 
had  come  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  And  one  by  one  dropped  the 
revelers  in  the  blood-bedewed  halls  of  their  revel,  and  died  each  in 
the  despairing  posture  of  his  fall.  And  the  life  of  the  ebony  dock 
went  out  with  that  of  the  last  of  the  gay.  And  the  flames  of  the 
tripods  expired.  And  Darkness  and  Decay  and  the  Red  Death  held 
illimitable  dominion  over  all. 
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AMONG  the  books  that  I  have  brought  with  me 
from  my  summer  study  above  the  Kemiebec  to 
my  winter  study  high  above  the  Harlem,  is  a 
well-worn  copy  of  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon.  I  cannot 
read  it  now  as  once  I  could ;  my  knowledge  of  Attic  Greek 
is  wellnigh  gone.  But,  as  I  turn  the  pages,  two  word- 
groups  seem  familiar:  bfTevSev  ^€kajbv€i  and  GdXarra! 
^AXarra!  If,  in  vocabulary  or  in  lexicon,  you  seek 
the  literal  meaning  of  these  words,  you  will  discover 
only  that  the  first  means,  ** Thence,  they  marched'*;  and 
that  the  second  means,  *'The  sea!  the  sea! "  Such  is  the 
denotation  of  these  words;  but  what  is  their  connotation, 
their  suggestive  meaning,  to  me  and  to  many  another 
sometime  classicist?  'EvT&jdev  k^€\aJbv€i —  "thence  they 
marched!*'  Again  I  hear  the  tramp  of  Xenophon's 
ten  thousand  Greeks  as  the  army  of  Cyrus  sweeps  up 
through  Asia  Minor  against  the  Persian  host.  Again 
I  see  them  returning  at  Cunaxa  from  that  victorious 
charge,  only  to  discover  that,  except  themselves,  the 
troops  of  Cyrus  have  been  put  to  flight  and  that  Cyrus 
himself  lies  dead  upon  the  field,  ^ain  I  follow  them  as, 
from  the  midst  of  that  mighty  empire  of  Artaxerxes, 
hemmed  in  by  thousand  upon  thousand  foes,  they  strive 
to  cut  their  way  out  northward  toward  the  mountains — 
fighting,  starving,  their  generals  slain  by  Persian  treach- 
ery. Parasangs,  stages,  through  deserts,  to  uninhabited 
cities,  thence  they  marched!  I  follow  them  into  the  up- 
lands of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates;  through  passes  hekl 
by  the  wild  tribes  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan;  through 
mountain  snows,  especially  fatal  to  the  light-shod  Gieeks: 
parasangs,  stages,  northward,  in  spite  of  hui^er,  cold, 

and  hostile  forces,  thence  they  marched!    And  then,  one 
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wintry  day,  as  the  Greeks  were  struggling  up  a  mountain 
pass,  Xenophon,  commanding  the  rear  guard,  heard 
from  the  front  a  mighty  shouting  which  evermore 
increased.  Hastening  with  his  little  troup  of  horsemen 
toward  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  point  of  danger,  he 
came  to  where  he  could  catch  the  meaning  of  the  shout : 
**9AXarra!  ^AXarra!  The  sea!  the  sea!"  The  Greeks 
had  crossed  the  final  height  of  land:  below  them  lay  the 
Euxine,  Greek  colonies,  and  home. 

From  the  shelf  beside  my  desk,  I  take  another  well- 
worn  book.     I  open  to  the  line: 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

Its  literal  meaning  seems  obvious  enough — its  denotation. 
But  what  is  the  connotation  of  the  line  for  us?  Go  back 
with  me  a  moment :  recall  the  writer — and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  writing.  You  remember  the  career  of 
Milton.  You  recall  how,  in  his  youth,  he  devoted  his 
life  to  study  and  to  poetry;  how,  not  yet  thirty,  he 
produced  what  are  still  accounted  four  of  the  most 
exquisite  poems  of  our  literature;  and  how  he  hoped 
ultimately  to  write  some  greater  poem,  some  work 
*'that  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die."  You 
remember  his  brilliant  tour  abroad,  his  further  studies, 
and  his  growing  fame;  and  then,  just  as  he  seemed  pi^e- 
pared  for  his  great  work,  you  remember  how  the  war  in 
England  called  him  home.  You  remember  how  he 
served  his  country  with  his  pen;  how,  as  a  result,  his 
sight  began  to  fail;  how  his  physicians  warned  him  to 
desist,  and  he  refused;  how  his  blindness  became  absolute. 
And  you  remember  how  he  lived  to  know  his  mighty 
patron  dead,  his  cause  disowned,  all  for  which  he  had 
labored  overthrown,  and  himself  in  hiding  for  his  life, 
friendless,  penniless,  blind,  with  his  great  poem,  that 
poem  which  he  hoped  the  world  would  not  willingly  let 
die,  still  unachieved.     And  then,  with  a  more  complete 
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consciousness  of  the  connotation  of  tbe  cloeing  line, 
you  recall  his  Sonnet  on  His  Blindness: 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spoil: 
Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wife, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  heat 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  leSt  He  rlstuming  chide, 
"Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied?" 

I  fondly  ask.     But  PatietiiCfe,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  rej^iles,  "Goid  doth  toot  tteeS 
Either  man's  wot^  or  his  owto  ^ts.    Wh&  beftt 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  theyserve  him  tart.    Hisstate 

Is  kingly:  thousands  at  his  bidding  sp^iid. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

War  demands  efficiency;  nor  will  the  peace  that  loUows 
war  be  patient  with  the  old-time  wa&te  of  energy.  For 
you  and  me,  whose  field  of  service,  at  thistnomettt,  is  the 
written  word,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  "efficiency"? 
Whether  in  gathering,  in  synthesiziiig,  in  oiganiziqfi^ 
or  in  expressing  our  material;  whether  in  themes  df 
observation  or  in  themes  of  comment;  i^ether  fai  the 
whole  composition,  in  the  paragrai^,  in  the  sentence, 
or  in  the  word;  wheth^  in  expoisition,  or  in  ciiCiciMn^ <)r 
in  the  short-story:  throughout  the  field  of  literary •isoin- 
position,  efficiency  is  the  attcAnmeM  of  AenoUt^e  afii 
connotative  significance.  And  whether,  like  Xenofihon's 
Ten  Thousand,  thence  we  march^  untfl,  ¥dth  them,  we 
shout  **The  sea!  the  sfea!"  w  whether  ire  Tffttist  tstwiteiit 
ourselves  to  say  with  Milton,  Iblfind,  "They  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait, "  it  devdives  upon  usas  coU^;e 
men  and  women,  not  only  in  our  writiAg  but  in  all  wir 
service,  to  attain  this  highest  intellectual  and  ^emotitma! 
efficiency,  that  we  may  join  Worthily  in  the  prayer  ol 
Lowell: 
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God,  give  us  peace!  not  such  as  lulls  to  sleep, 
But  sword  on  thigh,  and  brow  with  purpose  knit! 

And  let  our  Ship  of  State  to  harbor  sweep, 
Her  ports  all  up,  her  battle-lanterns  lit, 

And  her  leashed  thunders  gathering  for  their  leap! 


October  4,  19 17. 


EXERCISE 


In  final  review  of  all  the  principles  considered  in  this  course, 
examine  in  detail  the  following  compositions.  The  first,  published 
in  May,  1916,  records  its  author's  sense  of  a  problem  even  then 
before  America;  the  second,  published  still  earlier,  but  true  for  many 
a  decade  to  follow,  records  his  sense  of  a  problem  which,  whatever 
the  outcome  of  the  war,  America  will  have  still  to  face. 

THE  BRUSH   RECORDS 

Three  portraits!  The  Landgrave  is  unfinished  on  account  of  the 
war;  the  Privy  Councillor  is  finished  but  not  remarkable;  the  Count 
is  finished — but  waiting. 

Waiting!     For  what  is  the  Count  waiting? 

Look  at  him  as  Wilhelm  Funk  sees  him,  seated  there,  in  the  ante- 
room. What  is  he  doing? — Waiting,  merely  waiting!  He  says  ao 
himself;  but  we  do  not  believe  him.  There  is  something  more. 
Look  at  the  hands! — Hands  always  explain  though  the  face  reuses 
to  tell.  The  hands  of  the  Count  are  pretending  to  read — ^but  the 
Count  himself  is  waiting,  ominously  waiting.  Alert,  well-dressed, 
high- well-born,  he  sits  there,  in  the  anteroom,  listening — and  waiting. 

Somewhere  within  hearing,  a  People  is  busily  employed  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  and  great  wealth.  It  does  not  know  that  the 
Count  is  waiting.  It  would  not  trouble  itself  if  it  did,  because  it 
has  not  looked  into  the  anteroom,  through  the  eyes  of  Funk.  Of 
course,  it  has  often  seen  the  Count  driving  past.  It  has  often  noted 
the  Count  walking  to  church,  drinking  coffee,  smoking  a  certain 
cigar!  But  it  has  never  looked  into  the  anteroom.  It  should  look; 
but  it  does  not. 

For  there  the  Count  sits,  listening  and  listening — and  waiting. 
And  the  fuse  he  lighted  is  smouldering  nearer  and  nearer.  He 
listens!  He  waits!  The  trained  eye  of  Funk  sees  it.  The  trained 
brush  of  Funk  records  it — though  perhaf)s  Funk  himself  is  unaware  of 
the  secret  his  picture  is  revealing. 

The  Count  hears  the  soft  laughter  of  women  praising  their  men 
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that  return  laden  from  the  pursuit  of  Great  Wealth.  The  Count 
hears  the  clink  of  gold  coin,  the  crackle  of  crisp  bills.  He  knowi 
that  while  men  continue  to  pursue  Great  Wealth,  while  women 
continue  to  laugh  over  the  glittering,  heaped-up  spoils  of  that  pursuit, 
no  one  will  care  to  trouble  about  the  long,  slow  fuse;  no  one  will  care 
to  look  into  the  dark  anteroom  where  he  sits  silently— ^here  Bern* 
storff  sits  silently — ^waiting. 

J.  Gordon  Guthrib,  in  The  Colonnade, 

PURPLE  AND  IVORY 

A  grimy  purple  haze  Ues  heavy,  ominous,  a  reeking  shroud  upon 
the  narrow  street.  The  air  is  damp  and  greasy  with  the  evil  breath- 
ing of  a  thousand  devil-cars.  The  snow,  that  fell  and  froze  and 
partly  melted,  now  lies,  rotting  there,  a  greenish  ooze  upon  the  ctt^r's 
asphalt  way.  A  struggling  line  of  dull,  bedraggled  creatures,  armed 
with  spades,  clings  to  the  gutter's  slippery  ec^.  Someone  is  doling 
out  money  for  weary  labor  done.  The  long  line  sways  and  buckles, 
sways  again,  and  breaks.  A  man  is  pushed  into  the  freezing  stuff 
that  overbrims  the  gutter-way.  His  feet  are  swathed  in  shreds  ol 
water-sodden  sack-cloth,  twined  with  cords.  I  look  into  the  hollow, 
hopeless  eyes.  Poor,  empty,  tortured  soul,  this  envdope  of  yours, 
is  this  a  man?  Perchance,  this  is  the  chaff  they  winnow  from  the 
gilded  sheaves;  this  is  the  straw  they  beat  into  the  bricks  ol  palaces 
that  fling  up  heaven-high. 

Along  the  pavement  opposite,  a  serpent  line  of  purring,  churning, 
snorting  cars,  with  burning  eyes,  coils  wickedly  expectant  up  to  the 
temple's  ivory  steps.  What  goddess  holds  her  mystic  rites  within 
this  ivory  shrine?  Some  glorious,  idle,  iridescent  thing?  Scmie 
lovely  dream  of  antique  pagan  days?  No,  none  of  these.  They  bow 
the  knee  to  Sound  incarnate,  call  her  by  an  older  name,  and  worship 
Music,  heaping  wreathes  of  bay  and  costly  furs  and  fabulous  jewds 
around  her  little  feet,  decking  her  ivory  breasts  with  ropes  ci  pearl, 
binding  her  sense-entangling  hair  in  fetter-chains  of  modem  gold. 

A  menial  in  gorgeous  livery  of  bottle-green  is  mopping  up  the 
mud  that  spots  the  ivory  stair.  A  costly,  velvet  wd)  of  blinding 
cherry  red  gleams  on  the  ivory.  The  opera  is  nearly  ended.  Sud- 
denly the  great  bronze  doors  fling  wide.  Upon  the  stage  a  woman 
lies  a-dying;  her  lover,  too,  falls  stabbed  to  earth.  A  cry  ci  anguish 
from  the  tortured  violins,  a  sobbing  from  the  ceHos  and  the  horns, 
and  then  a  dreadful  voice  crashing  through  the  gloom:  "The  comedy 
is  ended." 

A  blare  of  ruddy  light,  protruding  like  a  giant  trumpet  through 
the  temple-door,  proclaims  the  dose.    The  waiting  cars  take  up  a 
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noisier  note.  The  silent  ones  grow  snappily  excited.  The  serpent 
uncoils  itself,  expectant  of  its  prey!  Electric  glow-lights  gleam  on 
jewd-cnisted  breasts  and  tapered  arms.  The  air  is  subtly  spioed 
with  heavy,  sense-enthralling  perfumes  of  the  East;  there  comes  the 
funeral-taint  of  pallid  hothouse  spoil. 

Within  the  shrine,  the  lights  are  gradually  ctimmed.  The  house  ie 
swathed  in  ghostly  cloths.  The  street  grows  silent  save  for  the 
nervoufr  scuffling  of  the  sodden  line  of  weary  ones  with  spades. 

A  tall  man  with  a  little  child  stands  on  the  temple  steps.  His 
glance  of  sorrow  strays  into  the  purple  gloom. 

''Father,  my  father,  look  at  these  funny  menl" 

His  lips  move.    **  I  look,  my  child." 

"What  do  they  want,  these  funny  men?" 

A  hush,  a  stillness,  the  night  is  silent  listening  in  the  narrow  street. 
Then  comes  a  voice,  how  wonderfully  sad,  how  musically  low: 
"Ay,  funny  men!    They  want  Life,  more  Life,  these  funny  mea! " 

J.  Gordon  Guthrie,  in  The  CoUmnode* 
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Good  Taste  in  Business  Stationery 
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in  the  first  person;  (5)  Forms  for  social  letters  in  the 
third  person. 

§  I.  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

To  obtain  in  a  business  letter  the  desired  denotat>vt--« 
and  connotative — effects,  the  first  requisite  is  a  discrim- 
inating choice  of  stationery.  Except  to  appeal  to  the 
cheapest  class  of  trade,  nothing  startling  or  gaudy  shoulcl 
be  admitted,  in  paper,  ink,  or  heading.  The  paper  should 
usually  be  of  the  conventional  business  size — eight  and 
a  half  by  eleven  inches.  For  brief  typewritten  notes,  a 
sheet  either  one-half  or  two-thirds  that  length  is  per- 
mitted. For  professional,  as  distinct  from  commercial, 
purposes,  various  smaller  sizes  are  in  good  use*  The 
stock  should  be  a  good  quality  of  bond  or  linen,  unruled. 
The  color  should  be  white  or  cream,  or  some  quiet  tint 
of  gray  or  blue,  in  harmony  with  the  ink  of  the  printed 
heading.    For  the  latter,  black  or  dark  blue  is  preferable. 

The  letter-head,  save  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, should  be  characterized  by  simplicity  and  dig- 
nity. (See  Plate  I.)  It  should  state  clearly  and  con- 
cisely the  name  and  address  of  the  firm,  the  names  of  its 
officers,  or,  better,  the  name  and  title  of  the  officer 
writing  the  letter,  and  perhaps  the  telephone  number. 
To  this,  a  trade-mark  or  other  symbol  may  be  added, 
provided  it  be  neat  and  correctly  subordinated.  PietUFes 
or  advertising  matter — such  as  appear  in  Plate  II — are 
not  admissible.  The  type  and  composition  should  be 
such  as  to  emphsisize  important  elements  and  to  avoid 
crowding. 

The  letter,  whether  written  by  hand  or  upon  the 
typewriter,  should  be  so  spaced  as  to  leave  appropriate 
margins  and  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  page.  The  ink 
should  be  black  or  blue-black.  For  business  purposes,  a 
letter  should,  if  possible,  be  typewritten.    Not.  to  type^ 
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write  a  business  letter  is  to  connote  a  lack  of  buriness 
facilities. 

The  envdope  should  match  the  letter-paper  in  size 
and  quality.  On  its  upper  l^--hand.  corner,  it  should 
bear  the  printed  address  of  the  sender.  Upon  the 
envelope,  as  upon  the.  letter-head,  ||>ictures  or  adver* 
tising  matter  are  ixiappropn^tt^ 

§  IL  BUSINESS  LETTERS 

In  a  business  letter,  the  address  of  the  writer  and  the 
date  should  be  placed  near  the  right-hand  edge  of  the 
page,  about  two  inches  from  the  top.  If  the  paper  have 
a  printed  heading,  repetition  of  the  address  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary.  The  elements  of  the  date  and  address 
should  be  appropriately  spaced,  and  should  be  separated 
by  commas;  and  the  last  should  be  followed  by  a  period:. 

iia9  West  Twenty-third  Street, 
New  York  City, 

January  31,  1917. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  firm  or  individual  to 
whom  a  business  letita'  is  addressed,  should  nsualjiy* 
precede  the  salutation.  In  that  case,  it9  position  is  on 
the  left  of  the  page  about  three  inches  from  the  top.  Its 
first  line  is  as  far  distant  from  the  side-edge  of  the  paper 
as  is  the  body  of  the  letter;  and.  the  successive  lines  of 
the  address  are  indented  each  a  half-inch  farther  than 
the  line  preceding.  If,  however,  the  letter  have  an 
official  or  ceremonious  character,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  recipient  may  be  omitted  at  the  banning,  and 
be  placed  instead  below  the  signature  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  comer,  with  the  same  margin  and  indention  as 
before.  To  the  name  of  the  recipient  should  be  prefixed 
the  appropriate  title:  Mr.,  Messrs.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  Misses, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  title  Esq.  fdiowing  the  name 
is  slightly  more  ceremonious  than  the  title  Mr.  befoieto^ 
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If  the  firm-name  be  impersonal — as  in  **The  Macmillan 
Company/*  ''The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company" 
— the  title  ''Messrs.**  is  not  used.  The  following  ex- 
amples show  the  appropriate  spacing  and  punctuation: 

Messrs.  Smith,  Brown,  &  Robinson, 

699  Washington  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  New  York  University  Press  Bookstore, 
32  Waverly  Place, 

New  York  City. 

The  salutation,  which  immediately  precedes  the  body 
of  the  letter,  should  consist  of  one  of  the  conventional 
phrases,  "Dear  Sir,**  "My  dear  Sir,**  "Dear  Madam," 

My  dear  Madam,**  and  "Gentlemen.**    The  salutation 

Dear  Sirs**  appears  to  be  obsolescent;  "Dear  Miss" 
and  "My  dear  Miss,**  without  the  name,  are  vulgar; 
"Sir**  without  prefix  is  reserved  for  official  communica- 
tions. The  position  of  the  salutation  is  on  the  line  fol- 
lowing the  address — if  the  address  begin  the  letter — ^at 
the  same  distance  from  the  side-edge  as  is  the  name  of 
the  recipient.  The  mark  following  the  salutation  is 
preferably  a  colon. 

The  body  of  the  letter  should  begin  one  line  below  the 
salutation,  and  its  first  line  should  be  indented  from  one- 
half  inch  to  one  and  one-half  inches  from  the  margin- 
line.  In  style,  it  should  conform  to  the  best  usage  in 
paragraphing,  sentence-structure,  diction,  punctuation, 
and  spelling.  Obviously,  both  paragraphs  and  sentences 
will  tend  to  greater  brevity  than  in  literary  composition; 
but  they  must  be  none  the  less  correct  and  effective. 
Incomplete  sentences — e.g.,  sentences  that  lack  a  sub- 
ject— are  inadmissible;  so,  too,  are  abbreviated  forms: 
"  Y*rs  of  13th  inst.  to  hand  and  contents  noted,  in  reply 
would  say    .    .    ."    The  correspondence  manual  of  one 
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large  New  York  corporation  especially  warns  its  staff 
against  using  the  following  words  and  phrases: 

Advise  (for  "inform"  or  "tell")     Favor  (for  "letter,"  "telegram," 

As  per  (for  "according  to")  etc.) 

At  hand;  has  come  to  hand  (for    Inst.,  ult.,  prox.  (Designate  the 

"We  have  received.")  month  by  name.) 

Beg — as  in  "beg  to  state"  Kind 

Contents  noted  Oblige 

Esteemed  Same  (for  "they,"  "them,"  or 

Enclosed  please  find  "  it ") 

Enclosed  herewith  State  (for  "say") 

Would  say;  wish  to  say  (Give 
your  answer  directly.) 

The  complimentary  close  in  business  letters,  as  dis- 
tinct from  social  letters,  is  usually  some  variation  upon 
the  word  "truly":  '*Yours  truly,"  "Yours  very  truly," 
"Very  truly  yours."  The  form  "Respectfully  yours," 
like  the  salutation  "Sir,"  is  used  in  official  conrniunica- 
tions.  It  is  used  also,  however,  in  concluding  a  petition 
or  a  letter  addressed  to  a  superior.  "Sincerely  yours" 
belongs  to  the  language  of  social  correspondence.  In  the 
complimentary  close,  only  the  first  word  should  begin 
with  a  capital  letter;  none  of  the  words  should  be  abbre- 
viated ;  and  the  phrase  as  a  whole  should  be  followed  by 
a  comma.  Such  a  form  as  "Y'rs  &c"  is  not  a  compli- 
mentary close. 

The  signature  of  the  writer  should  be  without  title 
prefixed.  A  married  woman,  however,  places  in  paren- 
thesis below  her  signature  her  husband's  name  preceded 
by  the  title  "Mrs."  An  unmarried  woman  may  prefix 
to  her  signature  the  title  "Miss"  in  parenthesis.  An 
officer  writing  in  his  official  capacity  places  his  title  on 
the  line  below  his  signature.  If  the  letter  be  typewritten, 
his  title  is  typewritten  also. 

The  form  most  useful  for  a  business  letter  appears  in 
the  following  example: 
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THE  ELLIOTT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

2163   WEST  23D  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

May  30,  1917. 

Professor  J.  H.  Smith, 
Overbrook  College, 
Overbrook,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  response  to  your  inquiry  of  May  29th,  we  enclose  odr  most 
recent  catalogue  of  the  "Elliott  Library  of  English  Classics." 

We  note  with  interest  your  intention  to  offer  these  books  as  prizes 
in  the  freshman  course. 

When  we  can  be  of  further  service,  please  command  us. 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  Elliott  Publishing  Company. 

The  superscription,  whether  for  business  or  for  social 
correspondence,  consists  usually  of  four  lines:  the  name 
of  the  firm  or  individual  addressed,  the  street-address, 
the  town  or  city,  and  the  state.  Frequently  the  tiiird 
and  fourth  may  be  combined;  or,  if  the  city  be  large — 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago — the  name  of  the  state  may 
be  omitted. 

The  first  line  of  the  superscription  should  stand  about 
half-way  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  envel- 
ope :  to  place  it  higher  would  be  to  risk  obliteration  by 
the  postmark.  The  lines  that  follow  should  be  indented 
uniformly — each  a  definite  distance  farther  than  the  one 
above  it.  The  superscription  should  be  punctuated  at 
the  end  of  all  lines  or  of  none. 

Correct  forms  of  superscriptions  are  exemplified  below: 

Mr.  William  Henry  Brown, 
564  Hancock  Street, 
Concord,  Mass. 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Sons, 
1 134  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 
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EXERCISE  I:  BUSINESS  LETTERS 

On  business  stationery  carefully  selected,  and  in  envelopes  to 
match,  properly  superscribed,  hand  in  the  business  letters  specified 
below.  Be  sure  that  the  proper  endorsement  (your  name  and  section, 
and  the  date  on  which  the  exercise  is  due)  is  on  the  back  of  each 
envelope. 

1.  Write  to  a  publishing  house  a  letter  ordering  books.  State 
specifically  the  works  and  editions  desired. 

2.  Write  a  letter  applying  for  a  position.  State  your  qualifica- 
tions and  previous  experience,  and  g^ve  your  references. 

§  IIL  SOCIAL  STATIONERY 

For  a  man,  the  appropriate  social  note-paper  is  of 
white  or  cream-white;  anything  highly  colored  he  should 
avoid.  The  preferred  stock  is  a  heavy  linen  or  vellum 
or  a  high  grade  bond.  Social  stationery,  like  business 
stationery,  should  never  be  ruled.  As  to  size,  the  sheet 
which,  once  folded,  makes  a  page  of  about  five  and  a 
quarter  by  six  and  three-quarters  inches,  is  satisfactory 
for  most  masculine  purposes.  Women  will  find  uses  for 
sizes  more  diminutive.  Correspondence  cards  and  "half- 
sheets,'*  convenient  for  brief,  informal  notes,  should  not 
be  used  for  formal  correspondence.  They  approach  too 
nearly  the  inelegance  of  a  postal  card. 

A  man's  note-paper  should  bear,  at  liie  top  of  the 
first  page,  his  residence  address.  For  a  man,  a  mono- 
gram is  too  suggestive  of  things  feminine;  and  a  craft 
or  a  coat  of  arms  is,  in  America,  in  doubtful  taste.^ 
Fraternity  stationery  may  appropriatdy  be&r  €he  hffiig- 

^Few  families  in  America  are  entitled  to  amiorial  <*MJg«»»*  Hve  tad  tfaeitt  a 
man  can  prove  his  right  to  arms  by  virtue  of  direct  descent  Arom  fome  member  of 
the  colonial  gentry;  most t>eople,  howerer,  wiw  bfear  ftrmt  in  Ameridi  tO'dfly.  hkre 
assumed  them  without  right,  or  even  in  direct  violatioii  Of  tlM  Yi^tt  of  othfen.  For 
this  reason,  even  that  man  who  is  rightfully  entitled  to  coat-ttrmor  will  hesitate  to 
display  his  arms  in  public,  lest  he  be  thought  as-iCMorant  and  pftsumtMaoui  as  all 
the  rest. 

A  woman,  be  it  noted,  is  not  permitted,  by  the  laws  of  heraldry,  to  bear  a  crest; 
and  if  she  be  entitled  to  arms,  she  must  baar  ttaem  not  on^  Shield  btft  in  a  loaea^e. 
Whoever  is  the  family  head  de  facto,  the  rules  of  heraldry  recognise  man,  num  only* 
as  the  head  dejure. 
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nia  of  the  chapter  or  the  society;  but  stationery  thus 
ornamented  should  be  reserved  for  strictly  corporate 
purposes.  The  individual  member  of  a  fraternity  should 
use  rather,  note-paper  that  bears  merely  the  address  of 
the  chapter-house.  Observe,  for  example,  (in  Plate  III), 
that  leading  New  York  clubs — the  Harvard  Club,  the 
Yale  Club,  the  Century  Association — use  on  their  social 
note-paper  not  their  club  insignia  but  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  club.  The  address,  whether  of  individual, 
fraternity,  or  club,  is  preferably  embossed,  or  else 
stamped  in  black  or  dark  blue.    (See  Plate  III.) 

As  for  the  ink,  the  more  nearly  black  it  is,  the  better: 
a  pale  ink  is  a  serious  annoyance  to  the  reader.  Blue- 
black  is  permissible;  but  other  colors  should  be  avoided. 
Typewritten  letters  are  not  appropriate  for  ceremonious 
social  correspondence. 

That  the  envelope  should  match  the  paper  perfectly 
both  in  size  and  in  material,  is  evident.  That  it  shall 
not  bear  the  address  of  the  writer  upon  its  face — as 
does  a  business  envelope — is  a  custom  well  established. 
If  the  address  of  the  writer  be  needed,  it  should  be  placed 
upon  the  back.  The  postage-stamp — a  single  stamp  of 
the  correct  denomination — should  be  placed  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  the  envelope,  reverently  and  with 
precision:  the  Father  of  His  Country  must  not  stand 
upon  his  head. 

§  IV.  SOCIAL  LETTERS  IN  THE  FIRST  PERSON 

Social  letters  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (i) 
Letters  in  the  first  person,  such  as  general  correspondence 
and  those  invitations,  acceptances,  and  regrets  that  are 
informal;  and  (2)  Letters  in  the  third  person,  such  as 
invitations,  acceptances,  and  regrets,  of  a  formal  nature. 
The  present  section  concerns  letters  in  the  first  person. 

A  social  note  that  fills  not  more  than  four  p2^;es  of  a 
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single  sheet,  may  be  arranged,  appaiently,  in  almost 

any  order  pleasing  to  the  writer,  provided  that  it  b^n 

with  the   first  page  uppermost.    For  most  purposes, 

however,  it  is  better  to  write  horizontally  on  pages  one 

and  three,  and  then,  if  the  note  be  longer,  to  write 

lengthwise  on  pages  two  and  four.    For  a  letter  longer 

than  four  pages,  it  is  better  to  fill  the  p£^;e8  in  regular 

order — one,  two,  three,  four,  five — and  even  to  number'  '^ 

them  as  you  write. 

In  such  a  letter,  the  address  of  the  sender  and  perhaps 
the  date  of  writing  should  be  placed  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  first  page,  an  inch  or  more  from  the 
top.  In  a  brief  note,  on  the  contrary,  the  date,  and 
perhaps  also  the  address,  should  be  placed  rather  at  the  r 

end,  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  signature.  In  either 
case,  if  the  address  be  stamped  at  the  head  of  the  paper,  f 

it  should  not  be  repeated.  House-numbers  and  the 
year  may  be  written  in  figures.  The  number  of  the 
street,  if  not  too  long,  should  be  spelled  out  in  full.    So  )* 

should  the  day  of  the  month — ^unless  the  year  be  given  /  "^ 

also.  For  a  brief  note,  the  month  and  day  <rf  the  month 
without  the  year,  or  even  the  day  of  the  week  alone,  is  ,^ 

sufficient  dating;  and  the  writer's  re^dence-address 
without  the  city,  is  sufficient  address.  -<i 

For  the  salutation,  the  forms  ''My  dear  Mr.  Joms*"  ji 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Smith,"  "My  dear  Miss  Brown,"  are 
in  America,  accounted  more  ceremonious  than  "Dear 
Mr.  Jones,"  "Dear  Mis.  Smith,"  "Dear  Miss  Brown."  J. 

The  salutation  "Dear  Jones"  is  usually  in  doubtful 
taste;  "Friend  Jones" — unless  within  the  "Society 
of  Friends" — distinctly  vulgar.  If  your  intimacy'  with 
Mr.  Jones  does  not  warrant  you  in  addreasiiig  Jhim  as 
"  My  dear  Jack,"  keep  to  the  conventional  lerms. 

For  the  close,  the  formulae  "Stticercdiy  youis,^'  ^^Very 
sincerely  yours,"  "Faithfully  yours,"  are  most  appro- 
priate.   The  latter,  however,  is  used  in  Eag^and  as  a 

32 
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699  WEST  SBVENTY-FIRST  STREET 

My  dear  Mr.  Jones, 

Will  you  pardon  the  informality  of  such  short  notice,  and  dine 
with  us  to-morrow  evening — ^Wednesday — ^at  seven  o'clock? 
Hoping  that  it  will  chance  that  you  can  come,  I  am, 

Cordially  yours, 

Margaret  Smith. 
January  the  ninth. 

509  GOULD  HALL 
UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS 

My  dear  Mrs.  Smith, 

Your  delightful  invitation  to  dine  with  you  and  Mr.  Smith  to- 
morrow— ^Wednesday — evening  at  seven,  I  accept  with  much 
pleasure. 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  thus  remembering  me. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Wellington  Jones. 
January  the  ninth. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Smith, 

For  your  delightful  invitation  for  Wednesday  evening,  January 
the  tenth,  I  thank  you  heartily;  and  I  much  regret  my  inability  to  be 
present.    A  previous  engagement  deprives  me  of  the  pleasure. 

Yours  most  sinoerdy, 

WdHngton  Jones. 
University  Heights, 

December  the  thirty-first. 


§  V.  SOCIAL  LETTERS  IN  THE  THIRI?  PERSON 

For  ceremonious  occasions — ^weddic^,  evening  recep- 
tions, and  formal  dinners,  for  example — invitations  are 
written  preferably  in  the  third  person.  For  such  pur- 
posesy  engraved  blank  cards  are  often  used,  in  which 
only  the  date  of  the  function  and  the  name  of  the  guest 
remain  to  be  supplied.  Whether  partly  engraved  or 
written  all  by  hand,  such  an  invitation  is  issued  in 
the  name  of  host  and  hostess  jointly,  and  runs  as  follows: 
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699   WEST   SEVENTY-FIRST  STREET 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Smith 

request  the  pleasure  of 

Mr.  Wellington  Jones's 

company  at  dinner 

on  Wednesday  evening,  January  the  tenth 

at  eight  o'clock 

December  the  twenty-seventh 

Even  more  formal  must  be  the  invitation  issued  by  a 
bachelor  host  or  by  a  group  of  men — a  college  fraternity, 
for  example — if  ladies  be  among  the  guests  invited. 
Even  for  an  afternoon  tea,  mere  man — collectively  or 
individually — must  never  announce  himself  to  be  "At 
home*';  must  never  even  "request  the  pleasure  of  the 
company"  of  woman.  He  must  "request  the  honour" 
of  her  presence: 

The  Psi  Omega  Chapter 

of  the 

Alpha  Beta  Gamma  Fraternity 

requests  the  honour  of  the  presence  of 

The  Misses  Knickerbocker 

on  Tuesday,  May  the  thirty-first 

from  four  to  six  o'clock 

199  West  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-third  Street 

University  Heights 

Whether  a  formal  invitation  requires  an  answer  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  occasion.  To  a  dinner-invitation, 
a  reply  should  be  sent — and  sent  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Your  hostess  must  know  immediately  how  many 
vacancies  she  has  to  fill.  A  reception-invitation,  on 
the  contrary,  demands  usually  only  that  the  guest  shall 
attend  and  leave  his  card  in  person,  or,  if  he  cannot 
attend,  that  he  send  his  card  by  messenger  or  mail  to 
arrive  while  the  reception  is  in  progress.  To  an  invita- 
tion to  a  church  wedding,  no  reply  is  needed:  if  you  stay 
away,  you  never  will  be  missed. 
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If  a  reply  is  desired,  the  letters  "R.  s.  v.  p." — not 
to  be  capitalized  **R.  S.  V.  P." — ^re  sometimes  adt}ed 
to  the  invitation,  RSpondez  s*il  vous  fJait,  To  some 
people,  the  English  sentence  **The  favor  of  an  answer  is 
requested '  *  seems  more  fitting  and  more  el^ant.  Neither 
of  these  forms  should  be  used  on  a  dinner-invitation; 
they  should  be  reserved  rather  for  occasions  when  the 
need  of  a  reply,  though  real,  is  not  so  obvious.  L 

The  form  of  an  answer  should  follow,  so  far  as  may  be,  / 

the  form  of  the  invitation — not  only  in  the  choice  of 
third  person  or  first,  but  also  in  the  details  of  phraseotc^. 
The  rule  of  the  game  is.  Follow  suit ;  don't  trump.  Above 
all  things,  do  not  combine  first  person  and  third:  do 
not  write  an  answer  in  the  third  person  and  then  sign  it. 
Of  the  possible  forms,  the  following  are  examples.  Note,  ' 
please,  that  the  date  and — ^in  case  of  acceptance — ^the 
hour  are  stated  in  detail;  and  that  acceptaxioe  ai%d 
inability  to  accept  are  matters  not  of  future  but  of  present 
time. 
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509  GOULD  HALL 
UNTVBRSITY  HEIGHT9 

Mr.  Wellington  Jones  ~^ 

regrets  sincerely  that  he  is  unable  to  aoeept 

the  delightful  invitation  ol 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William-Smith 

for  Wednesday  evening^  January  the  tenth. 

A  previous  engagement  -^ 

must  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure.  K 

December  the  twenty-dghth. 

509  GOULD  HALL 
UNPHBRSITy  HEIGHTS 

Mr.  Wellington  Jones  accepts  with  ideasure  the  <)e]i9^tful  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Smith  for  Wednesday  evening,  Januaiy 
the  tenth,  at  eight  o'dock. 

December  the  twenty-eighth. 
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Mr.  Wellington  Jones  regrets  sincerely  that  approaching  absence 
from  the  city  prevents  his  acceptance  of  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Smith  for  Wednesday  evening,  January  the  tenth. 
University  Heights, 

December  the  twenty-eighth. 

As  for  the  superscription,  a  social  letter  may  be 
addressed  either  to  **Mr.  Wellington  Jones"  or  to 
"Wellington  Jones,  Esq.";  some  people  use  the  former 
style  for  business,  the  latter  for  social  purposes.  **  Robert 
Hartley  Holworthy,  Esq.,  M.D."  is  preferred  to  "Dr. 
Robert  Hartley  Holworthy";  "The  Reverend  Godwin 
Churchley,  D.D."  or  "Rev.  Godwin  Churchley,  D.D.," 
to  "  Dr.  Godwin  Churchley."  A  married  woman — ^unless 
widowed  or  divorced — is  addressed,  for  social  purposes, 
under  her  husband's  name:  "Mrs.  Robert  Hartley 
Holworthy,"  not  "Mrs.  Mary  Holworthy."  She  is  not, 
however,  distinguished  by  her  husband's  titles,  as  "Mrs. 
Dr.  Holworthy."  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  family  is 
addressed  as  "Miss  Holworthy";  her  sisters  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  addition  of  their  given  names:  "Miss 
Evelyn  Holworthy,"  "Miss  Anne  Holworthy." 

Invitations  to  husband  and  wife  should  be  addressed  to 
them  jointly:  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Black."  To 
the  daughters,  invitations  may  be  addressed  individually, 
or  to  "The  Misses  Black"  collectively.  To  the  sons  of 
the  family,  individual  invitations  must  be  sent:  to 
address  them  collectively  as  "The  Messrs.  Black"  is  not 
permissible.  A  reply  to  an  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Black  should  be  addressed  to  the  hostess  only,  not  to  both. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  details  of  superscription, 
the  following  usages  should  be  observed.  The  words 
"In  care  of"  should  be  written  in  full,  not  abbreviated 
to  "c/o"  or  to  the  sign  "%."  The  word  "Number," 
the  abbreviation  "No.,"  and  the  sign  "#,"  are  equally 
superfluous  and  inelegant.  The  word  "Present"  or 
"Addressed"  on  letters  delivered  in  person  is  no  longer 
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in  good  use.     The  abbreviation  "City**  should  be  con- 
fined to  business  correspondence. 

Correct  forms  for  the  superscription  of  a  social  note 
are  exemplified  in  the  following  addresses: 

William  Henry  Brown,  Esq., 
564  Hancock  Street, 

Concord,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Black, 

235  West  Seventy-first  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Miss  Black, 

235  West  Seventy-first  Street, 
New  York  City. 

The  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Godwin  Churchley, 
606  West  I22d  Street, 
New  York  City. 

EXERCISE  II:  SOCIAL  LETTERS 


i 


On  social  stationery  carefully  selected,  and  in  envelopes  to  matcht 
properly  superscribed,  hand  in  the  social  letters  specified  belov. 
Be  sure  that  the  proper  endorsement  (your  name  and  aectioii,  and 
the  date  on  which  the  exercise  is  due)  is  on  the  back  of  each  envd<q)e. 

1 .  Write  a  letter  of  congratulation. 

2.  Write  a  letter  of  condolence. 

3.  Write  an  informal  dinner  invitation,  and  letters  ol  aooqytanoe 
and  regret  in  answer. 

4.  Write  a  formal  dinner-invitation,  and  letters  ol  acceptance 

and  regret  in  answer.  ; 

5.  Draft  a  form  of  invitation  for  a  tea  to  be  given  in  your  oolkge 

room  in  honor  of  your  mother.  i^ . 

6.  Draft  a  form  for  an  "engraved  blank  card"  to  be  used  by  a 
college  fraternity  for  a  series  of  house-dances. 


INDEX 


Acceptance  of  an  invitation,  see 
Social  letters. 

Accuracy  in  recording  the  ma- 
terial— ^transcripts,  summaries, 
bibliographies,  33l-334»  390- 

Adam,  Jean,  317. 

Advertisement^  An,  193. 

"Advise"  for  ^'inform,"  493. 

Aim,  ultimate,  in  literary  com- 
position, vii,  4-5,  7,  8,  29,  69, 
74,  86,  89,  98,  103,  106,  114, 
137,  187,  200,  235,  286-287, 
288,  314,  321,  336,  344-345, 
364,  385,  386,  390,  391,  395. 
396,  397,  402,  410,  4",  430, 
439,  455,  462,  471-472,  483- 
484.  See,  Intellectual  effect. 
Emotional  effect. 

Aim,  immediate:  in  gathering 
the  material,  9-22,  74-82,  for 
exposition,  323-328,  for  criti- 
cism, 386-390,  for  short-story, 
432-437;  in  synthesizing  the 
material,  30-48,  89-94,  ^or 
exposition,  337-340,  for  criti- 
cism, 391-394,  for  short-story, 
439-447;  in  organizing  the 
material,  54-57,  98-100,  for 
exposition,  345-346,  for  criti- 
cism, 397-402,  for  short-story, 
455-458;  in  expressing  the 
material,  62-65,  106- 1  ID,  for 
exposition,  360-361,  for  criti- 
cism, 406-408,  for  short-story, 

463-465. 
Allendorf,     Mrs.    Anna    Stahl, 

theme  by,  44-45. 
"Alright,"  290. 


<« 


"Also"  for  "and"  or  "more- 
over," 290. 

American  RevduHan,  The  Ldier- 
ary  History  of  the,  by  M.  C. 
Tyler,  extract  from,  323- 
326. 

AnabasiSt  7^^,  of  Xenophon, 
481-482,  483. 

Analysis  of  material,  58,  10 1, 
147,  153,  163,  168,  176,  183; 
for  exposition,  346-353;  for 
criticism,  402;  for  short-story, 
458-460. 

"And"  for  "to"  with  the  infini- 
tive, 291. 

Andiron  Club  of  New  York 
City,  vu,  vm. 

And  n  Was  Night,  theme  by 
John  McNab,  114-115. 

Andrews,  Frederick  Stuiiges, 
critique  by,  406-408. 

Annie  Lawrie,  309. 

Appeal  of  comiotatk>n:  uni- 
venal,  308-309;  Hmited,  309- 

311. 
Arcadians  Two,  9tory  hy  Zoe 

Hartman,  433-437* 
Argument,  76,  95*  3^i- 
Arrangement:  for  emphasis,  149- 

151,  I7a-i74»  205-20^  «I9- 
•213,  26^64,  278-280,  353- 
354;  for  coherence,  157,  178, 
210,  226-229,  265,  281-282^ 
355-356;  in  reeorcBi^  the 
material — transcripts,  sam- 
maries,  bibliograpliies,  535* 
390,  438;  in  ois^madng  the 
material,    59>    '^^t-iQS,    153, 
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163,  176,  183,  for  exposition, 
353-356,  for  criticism,  402, 
404,  for  short-story,  460. 

Ashman,  anecdote  of  an,  21. 

"As  per"   for   "according  to," 

493. 

"At  hand,"  493. 

At  the  August  Maneuvers,  theme 
by  W.  A.  Jewell,  84. 

Auditory  test  of  style,  65,  iii, 
ii3f  363-364;  see  also  Eu- 
phony, and  Rhythm. 

Authors  Club,  51,  52. 

Autocrat* s  Opinion  of  Puns ,  The, 
an  extract  from  The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table  by  O.  W. 
Holmes,  203-204. 

Baker,  George  Pierce,  72. 

Bakst,  Leon,  208-209. 

Barbarisms,  290. 

Bare,  Carl  B.,  theme  by,  106. 

Bastien- Lepage,  Jules,  49. 

Battleship,  The  Construction  of  a 
Modern,  theme  by  P.  S. 
Lincoln,   365-368. 

"Beg  to  state,"  493. 

Benson,  Nelson  P.,  theme  by, 
414-416. 

Bibliographies,  as  a  means  of 
discovering  material,  330;  how 
prepared,  331,  332-335.  390. 

Biglow  Papers,  by  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  extract  from,  307. 

Billy* s  First  Matinee,  theme  by 
Hattie  R.  Robinson,  120. 

Books  "in  print,"  catalogues  of, 

329- 
Bouton,  Archibald  L.,  vii. 

Bregovsky,    Isidor,    theme    by, 

128. 
Briggs,  Carey  C.  D.,  essay  by, 

123-125. 
Brisbane,  Arthur,  192;  editorial 

article  by,  198-200. 


Brodsky,   John   C,  theme   by, 

37. 
Brown,    Chancellor    and    Mrs. 

Elmer    Ellsworth,    dedication 

to,  V. 
Browning,    Robert,    quotations 

from,  315,  452. 
Brush  Records,  The,  essay  by  J. 

Gordon  Guthrie,  484-485. 
Buck's  ticket  office,  anecdote  of, 

77-79. 
Bunner,  H.  C,  317. 

"Burglarize,"  290. 

Burke,  Edmund,  extracts  from, 
190,  264,  266,  285,  370-376. 

Burns,  Robert,  315, 316,  317. 

Business,  theme  by  Wenona 
Marlin,  117. 

Business  letters,  491-495. 

Business  stationery,  490-491, 
and  Plates  I  and  II. 

Byron,  315. 

Capitulation  of  James  WHUam, 
The,  theme  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Stahl  Allendorf,  44-45. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  262. 

Carlyle's  Appreciation  of  John- 
son, theme  by  Kate  L.  Dick- 
inson, 425-426. 

Carroll,  Lewis,  138. 

Central  feeling,  see  Emotional 
effect. 

Central  thought,  see  Intellectual 
effect. 

Characterization  in  the  short- 
story,  467-469. 

Chamfort,  S.  R.  N.,  316. 

Character  of  Elizabeth,  The,  an 
extract  from  A  Short  History 
of  the  English  People,  by  J.  R.' 
Green,   194-197. 

Chaucer,  237. 

Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  Johnson's 
letter  to,  109. 
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Civilization?  a  theme  by  Jerome 

D.  Davis,  126-127. 
Classification  of  material,  as  the 

proposition  in  exposition,  339- 

340,  342-344. 
Clausen,  Bernard  C,  theme  by, 

463-465. 

Cohan,  George  M,,  The  Quintes- 
sence of,  a  critique  by  New- 
man Levy,  398-400,  401. 

Coherence,  143,  156-165,  177- 
184,  209-214,  226-233,  265- 
267,281-284,355-356. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  138. 

College  Football,  theme  by  Isidor 
Bregovsky,  127. 

Colonnade,  The,  viij  viii;  selec- 
tions from,  32-34»  5^,  89, 
94,  134,  209,  386-390,  406- 
408,  426-429,  432-437,  484- 
485,  485-486. 

Columbus  at  Granada,  an  extract 
from  The  Life  and  Voyages  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  by 
Washington  Irving,  148. 

Comma-sentence,  or  comma- 
fault,  239-240. 

Comment,  Themes  of,   72-114, 

125-134. 
Common  Sense,  Paine's,  extract 

concerning,  323-326. 
Completeness  of  material,  145, 

146,    167,  202,  216,  261-262, 

277-278. 
Composition,  Principles  of,  see 

Unity  of  Effect. 
Conciliation,  Speech  on,  Burke's, 

extracts  from,  264,  266,  370- 

376. 
Conclusion  of  this  book,  481- 

486. 
Concrete    material,    9,    75;    in 

description,  11;  in  narration, 


II,  432-437;  in  exposition,  75, 
323-328;  in  argument,  76;  in 
criticism,  76,  386-390. 

Connotation,  definitions  of,  14- 
15,  77-79;  in  the  whole  com- 
position, the  paragraph,  the 
sentence,  and  the  word,  see 
under  Emotional  efifect.  See 
finally,  481-483. 

Connotattve  material:  in  de- 
scription, 20;  in  narration, 
21,  432-437;  in  Exposition, 
79»  323-328;  in  argument, 
80;  in  criticism,  80, 386-390. 

Constantinopk,  theme  by  a 
freshman,  31;  essay  by  H. 
Stanley  Schwarz,  32-34. 

"Contents  noted,"  493. 

Conversation,  see  Expression  in 
the  short-story. 

Codrdination,  false,  366. 

Cop  and  the  Anthem,  The,  by 
"O.  Henry,"  opening  sentence 
from,  310,  447. 

Correctness:  in  paragn^hs,  188- 
200,  of  form,  188-189,  ^ 
content,  189-198;  in  sen- 
tences, 236-258,  of  giammar 
and  idiom,  236-247,  of  punc- 
tuation, 248-958;  in  wordi, 
288-300. 

Cortright,  Charles  W.,  themes 
by,  39-40,  116-117. 

Coster,  Silvie  de  Grasse,  theme 
by,  117-118. 

Qmntry  WdUt  in  the  Anhmm^ 
Time,  A,  theme,  70. 

CriHc  CriHctMed,  A,  critique  by 
A.  Van  Dyke,  411-414. 

Criticism,  76,  95,  385-4^:  ob- 
jective, 391;  judicial^  592, 
394;  historiod,  or  acientific, 
393.  395;  subjective,  391,  593. 
394>  395- 
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Crothers,  Rev.  Samuel  McChord, 

314.  316. 
Cumulative  Book  Index^  330. 
Damerel,  S.  V.,  theme  by,  131- 

132- 
Dance,  Of  the,  theme  by  S.  V. 

Damerel,  131-132. 

Davis,  Jerome  D.,  theme  by, 
126-127. 

Davis,  Richard  Harding,  his 
story  Mr.  Traver's  First  Hunt, 
444,  quoted  in  full,  472-474. 

Davis,  Royal  J.,  and  Draper, 
John  W.,  critique  by,  386-390. 

Dawson,  Coningsby,  selection 
from,  62-63. 

Dewey,  Admiral,  311. 

Definitions,  descriptive,  etymo- 
logical, and  logical,   338-339; 

34 1 ;  343-344- 
Denotation,  definitions  of,  14-15, 

77-79;  ill  the  whole  composi- 
tion, the  paragraph,  the  sen- 
tence, and  the  word,  see  under 
Intellectual  Effect.  See  fi- 
nally, 481-483. 

Denotative  material:  in  descrip- 
tion, 19;  in  narration,  20, 
432-437;  in  exposition,  79, 
323-328;  in  argument,  80;  in 
criticism,  80,  386-390. 

De  Quincey,  Thomas:  his  prose 
rhythm,  280;  his  parallel  con- 
struction, 229,  282;  his  Joan  of 
Arc,  50,  216-218,  231-233; 
his  Murder  Considered  as  One 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  221-223;  his 
Suspiria  de  Profundis,  (a) 
Savannah-la- Mar,  64-65,  286, 
312,  (b)  Levana  and  Our 
Ladies  of  Sorrow,  229,  282, 
entire,  378-384. 

Description,  19,  20,  35,  321;  of 


the  setting  in  a  diort-itoryp 
469.470. 

DeWitt,  Benjamin  P.,  ormtkm 
by,  368-370. 

Discipline,  theme  by  W.  S. 
MacDonald,  93. 

Discordant  Note,  A,  theme  by 
Wenona  Marlin,  18-19. 

Dialogue,  see  Expression  in  the 
short-story. 

Dickens,  Charles,  317. 

Dickinson,  Kate  L.,  theme  by, 
425-426. 

Diction,  see  Words. 

Discovery  of  material:  for 
themes  of  observation,  22, 
interest,  23,  patience,  24, 
confidence,  25;  for  themes  of 
comment,  83;  for  expo^tion, 
328-331;  for  criticism,  390; 
for  short-story,  438. 

Dix,  Mrs.  Marion  Olcott,  themes 
by,  41-42,  96-97. 

"Don't"  for  "doesn't,"  237.  . 

Draper,  John  W.,  viii;  critiques 
by,  94,  208-209;  with  Royal  J. 
Davis,  386-390. 

Dream- Fugue,  De  Quincey 'a,  225- 
226. 

"  Due  to"  for  "because  of,"  291. 

Early  Bird,  An,  theme  by 
Wenona  Marlin,  12. 

Effectiveness:  in  the  whole  com- 
position, 137-186;  in  the  para- 
graph, 200-234;  in  the  sen- 
tence, 258-287;  in  the  word, 
300-317.  See  Denotation, 
Connotation,  Intellectual  Ef- 
fect, Emotional  Effect. 

Efficient  composition,  5,  483- 
484. 

Eliot,  George,  316,  317. 

Elizabeth,   Character  of,  an 


INDEX 
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tract  from  A  Short  History  of 
the  English  People^  by  J.  R. 
Green,  194-197. 
Emotional  effect,  the  result  of 
composition  or  selection  for 
connotation:  in  themes  of 
observation,  the  dominant 
aim,  7-71,  passim;  in  themes 
of  comment,  the  incidental 
aim,  72-114,  passim;  illus- 
trative themes,  1 14-134;  as 
Emotional  Unity  of  Effect,  in 
the  whole  composition,  137- 
139,  143-144,  166-186,  in  the 
paragraph,  214-234,  and  in 
the  sentence,  276-286;  as  the 
result  of  selection  for  conno- 
tation, in  words,  305-313.  In 
exposition,  the  emotional  ef- 
fect is  incidental,  321-384, 
passim;  in  criticism  it  is  of 
equal  importance  with  the 
intellectual  effect,  385-429, 
passim;  in  the  short-story,  it 
should  be  the  dominant  effect, 
430-480,  passim,  but  especially, 

430,  431,  432,  439»  445-447. 
463-465,  471.  See  also,  481- 
486. 

Emphasis  (Mass),  143,  149- 
156,  I7i-i77»  205-209,  219- 
226,  262-264,  278-281,  353- 
355.  See  Arrangement,  Pro- 
portion. 

Emphasis^  theme  on,  for  revi- 
sion, III. 

"Enclosed  herewith,"  493. 

"Enclosed  please  find,"  493. 

England,  Extract  from  Ma- 
caulay's  History  of^  21 1-2 13. 

English  ComposiHon,  by  Bar- 
rett Wendell,  vii,  140,  259, 
278;  by  Greenough  and 
Hersey,  333. 


"  Enjambement/'  289. 

'EpT€d$&  'eftXaifPU,  481,  483. 

"  Enthuse,"  290. 

Essay  on  Crttidsm,  by  Alexander 

Pope,  139,  290, 312. 
"Elsteemed,"  493. 
Euphony,  279,  282. 
Exposition,  75,  95,  321-384- 
Expressed    connection    for   co- 
herence, 159-162, 180-183,211, 

230-233,     266-267,     283-284, 

370-376. 
Expressing  the  material,  61-71, 

106-114,   148,  154,  163,   168, 

176;  for  exposition,  360-364; 

for    criticism,    406-410;    for 

short-story,  462-471. 
Expression  of  plot  through  <&- 

logue  and  action,  465-467;  of 

characterization,  467-469;  of 

setting,  469-470. 
Ey-taiian,  From  (he,  46. 
Fabricant,  Mrs.,  theme  by,  eee 

Raab. 
Fall  cf  the  House  of  Usk9r,  The, 

by  Edgar  Allan  Foe,  eactnwt 

from,  224. 
False  coordination;  falte  mlb- 

ordination,  266. 
"Favor"  for  "letter,"  493. 
"Females,"  290. 
Field,  Eugene,  anecikrte  of,  9S- 
First  Aaa^ihe  LUOe  Tkeatrv,  A, 

critique  by  J.  Gordon  Gutfarie^ 

132-134. 

'*Five  CV  of  businees  corres- 
pondence, 489. 

Flashy  cheapness,  connotation 
of,  306. 

Flaubert's  advice  to  Guy  ide 
Maupassant,  25. 

Flexibility  in  recording  the  ma- 
terial—transcri|yts,  summaries, 
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bibliographies,    334-335,   390, 

438. 
Fool  Hath  Said — ,  The,  theme  by 

Sumpad  Hovcep  Saraflan,  128. 
For  Sigma  Phi:  A   Tale   of  the 
Sophomore    Speaking,    short- 
story  by  A.  Van  Dyke,  451- 

453. 
Foreign  words,  289. 

Forms  of  Prose  Literature,  The, 

by  J.  H.  Gardiner,  vii. 
Four  Leaved  Clover,  A,  theme  by 

Hattie  R.  Robinson,  119. 
Fox,  Paul  Hervey,  essay  by,  88- 

89. 
Franck    Chorales,    The,   critique 

by  Frederick  Sturges  Andrews, 

406-408. 
Fundamental  image  in  descrip- 
tion, 36,  147. 
Garden  of  Allah,  The,  theme  by 

Mrs.     Marion     Olcott     Dix, 

96-97. 
Gardiner,  J.  H.,  vii. 
Gardiner,  Maine,  3. 
Gathering     the     material:     for 

themes  of  observation,  8-29; 

for  themes  of  comment,   74- 

89;    for    exposition,    323-3371 

for    criticism,     385-391;     for 

short-story,  432-439. 
Gay,  Life  of,  Johnson's,  260. 
General  words,  301,  302. 
Gentleman,  254,  293,  495  note. 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  72. 
Grammar,  236-247. 
Good  Use,  see  Correctness. 
Green,  J.  R.,  extract  from  his 

Short  History  of  the  English 

People,  194-197. 
Greene,  Robert,  316. 
Greenough,  C.  N.,  and  Hersey, 

F.  W.  C,  English  Composition, 

333- 


G.,  S.,  themes  by,  52,  82,  218. 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  Reference 
Books,  by  Kroeger  and  Mudge, 

330- 
Guthrie,  J.  Gordon,  viii;  critiques 

by,     134,    484-485;    desa-ip- 

tion  by,  485-486. 
"Had  rather,"  237. 
Harder,  R.  W.,  theme  by,  125- 

126. 
Harker,  L.  A.,  317. 
Harold  Haarfager,  theme  by  P. 

S.  Lincoln,  17. 
Harper,  W.  S.,  theme  by,  99- 

100. 
Harrison,  £.  S.,  theme  by,  120- 

121. 
Hartman,    Zoe,    narrative    by, 

432-437- 
Hawthorne,  47. 

Henry,  Matthew,  315. 

Henry,  O.,  310,  447. 

Hedley,  Phyllis,  theme  by,  121- 
122. 

Her  Emperor,  extract  from  an 
article  by  Coningsby  Daw- 
son, 62-63. 

Hinman,  Miss  C.  L.,  theme  by, 
129. 

His  Mother,  theme  for  revision, 

67. 
Historical  present,  303. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  ex- 
tracts    from,    203-204,    220, 

315. 
Holroyd,   Ben,  theme  by,   130- 

131. 
Horace,  extract  from  Odes,  I,  v., 

263. 
*'Hosea,**  theme  by  Mrs.  Marion 

Olcott  Dix,  41-42. 
Hotchkiss,  George  Burton,  489. 
How  to  Improve    Your  Way  of 
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Talking,  an  editorial  article 
by  Arthur  Brisbane,  198-200. 

Idioms^  236. 

Illiteracy,  connotation  of,  307. 

Image,  fundamental,  in  descrip- 
tion, 36, 147. 

Improprieties,  290-293. 

Incident  above  Stairs,  An,  theme 
by  Silvie  de  Grasse  Coster, 
117-118. 

Ingoldsby,  Thomas,  317. 

In  Memoriam,  theme  by  S.  G., 

52. 

"  Inst.,"  493. 

Intellectual  effect,  the  result  of 
composition  or  selection  for 
denotation:  in  themes  of  ob- 
servation, the  incidental  aim, 
7-71,  passim;  in  themes  of 
comment,  the  dominant  aim, 
72-114,  passim;  illustrative 
themes,  1 14-134;  as  Intellec- 
tual Unity  of  Effect,  in  the 
whole  composition,  137-139, 
143-144,  144-165;  in  the  para- 
graph, 201-213;  and  in  the 
sentence,  259-275;  as  the  re- 
sult of  selection  for  denota- 
tion, in  words,  301-305.  In 
exposition,  the  intellectual 
effect  is  dominant,  321-384, 
passim,    but   especially,   321, 

323,  328,  335.  337.  340.  344. 
345»  360,  362,  363,  364;  in 
criticism,  the  intellectual  ^- 
fect  is  equally  important  with 
the  emotional,  385-429,  pas- 
sim; in  the  short-story,  it  is 
incidental,  430-480,  passim. 
See  also,  481-486. 

Intelligence  of  the  Goose,  The, 
theme,  90. 

Introduction  to  this  book,  3-5. 

Invitations,  see  Social  Letters. 


Irving,  Washington,  selection 
from  his  Life  and  Voya^  of 
Christopher  Columlms,  148-149. 

"It,"  an  unemphatic  openings 
263. 

Iteration  for  emphasis,  see  un- 
der Proportion. 

Ivanhoe,  by  Sk  Walter  Scott,  43^ 

175,  459. 
Jabberwocky, by  "  Lewis  Carroll," 

extract  from,  138. 

**Jes'  Plain  BiU,"  theme  fay  Ben 
Hohx)yd,  130-131. 

Jewell,  W.  A.,  theme  by,  84-86. 

Joan  of  Arc  Listening  to  the 
Voices,  painting  by  Jules  Bas- 
tien-Lepage,  49. 

Joan  of  Arc,  theme  by  Mary  E. 
Tobin,  50-51. 

Joan  of  Arc,  by  Thomas  De 
Quincy,  extracts  from,  216- 
218,  231-233. 

Johnscm,  Samueli  his  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  109- 
1 10;  on  Addison,  26S-266, 286; 
on  Gay,  260;  Carlyle  on  Bos- 
well's  life  of,  261-262;  selec- 
tions from  Macaulay's  essay- 
on  Boswdl's  life  of,  164-165, 
336-328. 

Jokman,  CaHyh^e  AppMoiaUtm 
of,  themt  by  Kate  L.  Diddn- 
son,  435-426. 

JyUns   Caesar,  ShakqMfe'ft,  9. 

"Kind,"   applied  to    a    letter, 

493. 
Kipling,  Rudyaid,  TheMam  Who 

Was,  444,  445-447.  448?  WUk- 
ou$   Ben^   rf   Ciergy,    447'; 
Mandalay,  44^4^3. 
Kroeger  and  Mu4^  Gmd§  to 
the  Shuly  of  Rtfennee  Bo0ks, 

330. 
KMa  Kham,  liy  Coleridge,  138. 
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Lady     Eleanore*s     Mantle,     by 

Hawthorne,  47. 
Lamb,    Charles,    extract    from, 

285. 
Last  Night,  theme  by  S.  M.  Mc- 

Nabb,  1 19-120. 
"Lay"  for*' lie,"  290. 
League  of  the  Velvet  Carpet,  The, 

theme  by  Bernard  C.  Clausen, 

463-465. 
"Leave"  for  "let,"  291. 

Lee,  Robert  £., — The  General  and 
the  Man,  oration  by  Benjamin 
Parke  De  Witt,  368-370. 

Lens,  analogy  to  a,  34. 

Letter- Writing,  487-503. 

Levana  and  Our  Ladies  of  Sorrow, 
from  De  Quincey's  Suspiria 
de  Profundis,  229,  282 ;  quoted 
entire,  378-384. 

Levy,  Newman,  critique  by,  398- 
400. 

Lewin,   Albert,   short-story   by, 

55-56. 

Library  catalogues,  329. 

Life,  for  May  24,  1917,  cover 
design  of,  4. 

"Like"  for  "as,"  291. 

"Likely"  and  "liable,"  291. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Colonel  Wat- 
terson's  address  on,  283;  con- 
clusion of,  376-378. 

Lincoln,  P.  S.,  themes  by,  17, 
365-368. 

Localisms,  289. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.,  39. 

Long  Themes,  319-479. 

Lover,  Samuel,  316. 

*'Lave*s  Labour's  Lost''  and  *'A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
theme  by  Nelson  P.  Benson, 
414-416. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  extract 
from  the  Biglow  Papers,  307; 


from  The  Courtin*,  317;  from 
The  Washers  of  the  Shroud, 
483-484. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  extracts  from 
his  essay  on  BosweU's  life  of 
Johnson,  164-165,  326-328; 
from  his  History  of  England, 
155-156*  211-212;  his  sentence 
rhythm,  280. 

Macbeth,  43,  298. 

MacDonald,  W.  S.,  theme  by, 93. 

Mackaye,  Percy,  his  play  A 
Thousand  Years  Ago,  426-429. 

Magazine    articles,    indices    to, 

330. 
Man  Who  Was,  The,  short-story 
by  Rudyard  Kipling,  444, 445- 

447. 

Marble  Faun,  The,  by  Haw- 
thorne, 47. 

Marlin,  Wenona,  themes  by,  12- 
13,  13-14,  18-19,  117. 

Marlowe,  Shakspere's  Debt  to, 
outline-plan,  404-405. 

Marsh,  A.  J.,  theme  by,  122-123. 

Masque  of  the  Red  Dealh,  The, 
short-story  by  Poe,  47,  172, 
179,  440-444,  passim;  quoted 
in  full,  474-479.  ^ 

Mass,  see  Emphasis. 

Massinger,  316. 

Matthew,  7;  7-8,  296. 

Maupassant,  Guy  de,  Flaubert's 
advice  to,  25. 

McNab,  Capt.  John,  theme  by, 

II4-II5- 
McNabb,  S.  M.,  theme  by,  119- 

120. 

Merely  Mary  Awn,  play  by  Is- 
rael Zangwill,  1 80-1 81. 

Messenger,  R.  H.,  316. 

Midsummer  Conquest,  The^ 
theme  by  R.  W.  Harder,  125- 
126. 
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Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A,** 
and  *' Love's  Labour's  Lost," 
theme  by  Nelson  P.  Benson, 
414-416. 

Milton,  309,  315;  his  Sonnet  on 
His  Blindness,  482-483. 

Mindil,  Clinton  (from  Nov.  i, 
191 7,  the  legal  name  of  Clin- 
ton Mindil  Pang),  acknowl- 
edgments to,  viii. 

Misrelated  participles,  240-241. 

Misty  View  of  Manhattan,  A, 
theme  by  C.  W.  Cortright, 
116-117. 

Mixed  metaphors,  277. 

Mother  Goose,  316. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire,  short-story 
by  Booth  Tarkington,  sym- 
bolism in,  1 81 -183;  extracts 
from,  466-470. 

** Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  theme  by 
Miss  C.  L.  Hinman,  129. 

Mose  and  His  Mules,  theme  by 
H.  F.  Watson,  118-119. 

"Most"  for  "almost,"  292. 

Murder  Considered  as  One  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  by  De  Quincey,  ex- 
tract from,  222-223. 

Murphy,  A.  J.,  essay  by,  420-4^5. 

Narration,  20,  21;  the  short- 
story,  430-479. 

National  use,  237,  289. 

New  Boss,  The,  theme  by  We- 
nona  Marlin,  13-14,  76. 

Nolan,  D.  C,  theme  by,  132. 

Notes  on  "A  Midsummer  Night* s 
Dream,"  theme  by  S.  Q.,  81- 
82. 

Note-taking,  see  Recording  the 
materials. 

"Oblige,"  493. 

Observation,  Themes  of,  7-71, 
114-125. 

Omar  Khayyam,  315. 
33 


One  Reason  for  Loyalty,  outline- 
plan,  62. 

Onomatopoetic  words,  especially 
connotative,  312. 

Organizing  the  material:  $^-61  r 
98-106, 147, 153, 163, 168, 176,. 
183;  for  exposition,  345-360; 
for  criticism,  397-406;  for 
short-story,  455-462. 

Outline-plan:  60,  103,  148,  154,, 
163,  168,  176,  183;  for  exposi- 
tion, 357-359;  ^or  criticism,. 
402,  404-405;  for  short-story,, 
461. 

Paine,  T.,  323-326. 

Pang,  Clinton  Mindil,  viii. 

Paragraphs,  187-^34,  362-363, 
409,  470. 

Parallel  construction  for  Coher- 
ence, 158,  178,  210,  229,  265^ 
282-283,356. 

Parenthetical  elements,  punctu- 
ation of,  251-252. 

Passing  of  the  Romantic  Novd, 
The,  essay  by  Paul  Hervey 
Fox,  88-89. 

Passive  voice,  302^ 

Phi  Chi,  47-48. 

Pinafore^  H,  M,  S.,  72. 

Pit  and  the  PmMum,  The,  by 
Poe,  228-229,  442,  443,  444. 

Pitman,  Mk«.  Carolyn  C,  themie 

by,  92-93- 
Plagiarism,  331. 
Plot,  43-45,  439-445;  expneaoa 

<rf,  465-467. 
Point  of  view  in  description,  35" 

37,:  147;  in  narration,  443-445- 
Poole's  Ind^  330. 
Pope,  Alexander,  139,  290,  312, 

317. 
Population  ef  Bm^iid  Ik  ti^S% 
an  extract.  from.Macai^y's 
History  tf  Emifatutf  i^i$(i. 
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Powers  of  Darkness^  The^  short- 
story'  by  Albert  Lewin,  55-60. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  35,  47;  Si- 
lence— A  Fable,  176,  184;  in 
full,  168-171;  The  Masque  of 
the  Red  Death,  172,  174,  179, 
440-444;  in  full,  474-479;  The 
Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  224; 
The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,  228- 
229,  442-445;  on  unity  in  the 
short-story,  431,  448,  47^-472; 
assignments  for  a  critique  up- 
on, 390-39i»  397»  4©^,  410. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  The  Stories  of, 
theme  by  H.  W.  Rogers,  416- 
420. 

Praed,  W.  M.,  317. 

Preposition — "a  weak  word  to 
end  a  sentence  with,**  263. 

Present  use,  237,  289-290. 

Pretentiousness,  connotation  of, 

307. 
Princess,     The,    by    Tennyson, 

138. 
Principles  of   Composition,   see 

Unity  of  Effect. 
Process  of  gathering  the  mate- 
rial:   22-29,  82-89;  for  expo- 
sition, 328-336;  for  criticism, 
390-3911  for  short-stor>',  438- 

439- 
Process  of  synthesizing  the  mate- 
rial:  49-54,  95-98;  for  exposi- 
tion,   340-345;    for   criticism, 
394-396;  for  short-story,  447- 

454. 

Process  of  organizing  the  mate- 
rial: 57-61,  100-106;  for  ex- 
position, 346-359;  for  criti- 
cism, 403-405;  for  short-story, 
458-462. 

Process  of  expressing  the  mate- 
rial: 65-71,  1 10- 1 14;  for  expo- 
sition, 361-364;  for  criticism. 


408-410;  for  short-story,  465- 
470. 

Proportion  for  emphasis,  151- 
152,  174-175,  207-208,  223- 
226,  264,  280-281,  354-355. 

Proposition,  see  Aim  in  sjmthe- 
sizing  the  material. 

Proverbs,  1$:  /5>  316. 

Provincialisms,  289. 

'*  Prox.,"  493. 

Punctuation,  248-258;  of  eld^" 
ments  out  of  their  natural 
order,  249-250;  of  non-restrict- 
ive elements,  251-252;  of  co- 
ordinate elements,  252-253. 

Puns,  The  Autocrat* s  Opinion  of^ 
an  extract  from  The  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  TaUe,  by 
Holmes,  203-204. 

Purple  and  Ivory,  an  essay  by  J. 
Gordon  Guthrie,  485-486. 

"Quite," 292;  "quite some," 292. 

Quotation  marks,  332,  390. 

Raab,  Mrs.  J.  M.,  theme  by, 

456-458- 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  The,  by  Alex- 
ander Pope,  quotation  from, 
290. 

Readers*  Guide  to  Periodical  Lil^ 
erature,  330. 

Recording  the  materials — ^tran- 
scripts, summaries,  bibliogra- 
phies, 22,  83;  for  exposition, 
331-335;  ^or  criticism,  390;  for 
short-story,  438. 

Regrets,  see  Social  letters. 

Rehearsal,  A,  theme  by  H.  Stan- 
ley Schwarz,  11 5- 116. 

Relevancy  of  material,  145,  167,- 
202,  215,  257-261,  276-277. 

Reputable  use,  237,  288. 

Revision,  65,  111-113;  in  exposi- 
tion, 361-364;  in  criticism,  408- 
410;  in  short-story,  465-470. 
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Rhythm,  279. 

Roast  Chestnuts,  essay  by  Carey 
C.  D.  Briggs,  153-125. 

Robinson,  Hattie  R.,  themes  by, 
119,  120,  121. 

Rogers,  H.  W.,  theme  by,  416- 
420. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  241. 

Rough  draft,  65;  in  exposition, 
361 ;  in  criticism,  408;  in  short- 
story,  465-470. 

Runaway  Nightshirt,  The,  theme 
by  A.  J.  Marsh,  122-123. 

Russian  Paint-Pot,  From,  <»,  cri- 
tique by  John  W.  Draper,  208- 
209. 

"Same"  for  "it,"  "them,"  etc., 

493. 
Sarafian,       Sumpad       Hovcep, 

theme  by,  128-129. 

Sargent's  Hosea,  41. 

Savannah-la- Mar,  by  De  Quin- 
cey,  64-65,  286,  312. 

Scarlet  Letter,  The,  by  Haw- 
thorne, 47. 

Scenario,  455,  458-461.  - 

Schwarz,  H.  Stanley,  essay  by, 
32-34;  theme  by,  115-116. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  43,  175,  459. 

"Set"  for  "sit,"  290. 

Setting  in  short-story,  469-470. 

Settlement  Movement,  Th^,  theme 
for  revision,  112- 113. 

Sentences,  235-287,  363,  409, 
470. 

"Sentence  that  is  not  a  sen- 
tence," 238-239. 

Shakspere,  9,  43,  81 -8a,  297, 
315.316,317,414-416. 

Shakspere's  Debt  to  Marh^, 
outline-plan,  404-405. 

"Shall"  and  "will,"  "should 
and  "would,"  292, 296-300. 

Shenstone,  William,  317. 
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Sher?!^,  Frsuili:  Deaipet^f ,  $1^, 
Shirley,  James,  29^  4^-414.  ' 
Sib^r^tory,  430-479. 
Short  Themes^  i-l34< 
Saemc0--A  FqHe,  by  P«>e,  I7fc 

184;  in  full,  KS8-171. 
Sio^  Avenue^  theme  by  £.  & 

Harripon,  1201-121. 
SUog,  307. 
Slater,   John   Rothw^l,    Fr#r^ 

man  Rkek^,  ^^. 
^^ith,    Rev.   Sidii^y,   296ra97, 

281,  315,  3l€(. 
Snowbird,  A,  them?  Ity  p^^ia  M. 

Vail,  115. 
Social  letter^t  in  the ^i^p^riQii, 

496-499;  »  tde  third  WPOfi, 

499-503. 
Soleoi8m8»  939-^47* 
"Some,"  292-293;  "qi|ite  fiome  ** 

^2. 
Song  of  ike,  CamPf  by  Bftyurd 

Tayfcir,  3«!9. 
Smmf^o1^^i9BHndtt^^Mt^um*h 

Sopluvnore,  t^i^me  t>y  tt  9-if^ 
S^)«pific  wofdSi^  301,  afka;  fm^e- 

dally  oonnotative,  311. 
SprtMi*  erittfive  tor  Jo^ifi  W* 

Draper,  94. 

"Stable"  for  ".Worm/' 493. 
Stationery:    Qiismpf,  49^^h 

Mid  Platee  I  yuod  H\  Spc«Mi 

495-49^,  a^  flut^  UI. 
Suv^amm,    Rgiwft    Louis,    OR. 

unity  in  the  novel,  430-431. 
Sm   I4fe,    theme    by    G«Q«g« 

Lunt,  19. 
Structure,   nfe  Orgia^iiing   the 

material,  and  OutEoe^lMlu** 
Style,  see  Esqir^iBlng  the  m^tB^ 

riaL 
Subordination,  false,  266. 
Suggestiveness,  see  Co|iqQCatif«. 


